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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  students,  and  its  ob- 
ject is  to  present  in  one  volume  such  information  with  regard  to  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  shall  be  sufficient  not  only 
to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  various  examinations  which  they 
may  have  to  undergo,  but  also  to  guide  them  in  acquiring  that  clini- 
cal knowledge  which  can  alone  properly  fit  them  for  assuming  the 
active  duties  of  their  profession.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  its  con- 
tents may  be  found  of  some  service  to  those  who  are  already  busily 
engaged  in  general  practice,  and  who  have  but  few  opportunities  for 
the  perusal  of  the  larger  treatises,  or  of  the  various  special  mono- 
graphs. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  task  satisfactorily 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  ex- 
tent of  medical  literature.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
dense into  a  book  of  moderate  dimensions  a  concise  and  at  the  same 
time  clear  and  readable  account  of  what  a  work  on  medicine  ought 
to  contain.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  extend  this  volume  be- 
yond the  limits  originally  intended;  nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that 
whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings  (and  of  these  I  feel  deeply  con- 
scious there  are  many),  it  may  not  altogether  fail  in  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 

I  have  ventured  to  introduce  some  important  innovations  on  the 
method  usually  adopted  in  manuals  on  medicine,  to  two  of  which 
particular  attention  may  be  directed.  1st.  Before  describing  the  in- 
dividual diseases  of  the  several  organs  or  systems,  an  outline  has 
been  given  of  the  clinical  phenomena  which  indicate  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  each,  and  of  any  modes  of  "physical  examination"  em- 
ployed in  their  investigation,  while  the  principal  symptoms  are  con- 
sidei^  in  detail.  This  portion  of  the  work  has  been  printed  in 
smaller  type;  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  (hes  7iot 
imply  a  minor  degree  of  importance^  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
parts.    2dly.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  generalize  the  remarks 
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on  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  so  far  as  was  practicable. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  course,  which  has  appeared  to  me, 
from  my  own  observation  of  disease  and  my  experience  as  a  clinical 
teacher,  to  possess  certain  evident  advantages,  will  meet  with  ap- 
proval or  not. 

With  regard  to  the  sources  of  information  which  have  been  made 
use  of  in  preparing  the  contents  of  this  volume,  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  consult  the  works  of  all  the  standard  authorities  on  each  subject, 
as  well  as  the  current  literature,  and  to  incorporate  what  I  could 
gather  therefrom  with  my  own  practical  knowledge,  derived  from  a 
tolerably  extensive  and  varied  experience  of  hospital  and  other  kinds 
of  practice.  The  limited  space  at  my  command  has  prevented  me 
from  acknowledging  individually  the  authors  from  whom  I  have 
quoted,  to  the  extent  which  I  could  have  wished,  and  I  therefore 
now  express  my  deep  obligation  to  all  those  gentlemen  of  whose 
writings  I  have  availed  myself. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my  colleague  Dr.  Gowers,  and  to 
Mr.  Reeves,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Loudon  Hospital,  for  valu- 
able help.  To  Mr.  Walter  Bigden,  Resident  Medical  Officer,  and  Mr. 
John  Tweedy,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Skin  Department  at  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  I  owe  special  thanks,  as  without  their 
kind  assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me,  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  failure  in  health,  to  have  brought  out  the  work  at  this 
time.  The  former  gentleman  has  written  nearly  the  whole  of  Chap- 
ter LXVI,  and  has  superintended  the  passage  through  the  press  of 
several  of  the  later  chapters,  as  well  as  of  the  Index;  while  to  the 
latter  I  am  indebted  for  the  entire  chapter  on  Skin  Diseases.  I  also 
desire  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  many  professional  friends  who 
have  encouraged  me  in  what  has  been  a  very  arduous  undertaking ; 
and  to  my  publisher,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
he  has  manifested  throughout. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  in  submitting  a  treatise  of  this  kind  to  the 
criticism  of  my  professional  brethren,  I  have  no  right  to  expect  any 
lenient  consideration  on  their  part.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but 
express  the  hope  that  they  will  not  judge  it  by  too  high  a  standard, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  recognize  any  merit  which  it  may  liappen  to 
possess. 

The  Author. 

53  Harlby  Street,  London, 
October  1st,  1873. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


SECTION    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODUCTION. 

The  study  of  medicine  has  ultimately  two  chief  objects  in  view, 
viz.,  IfJt,  the  sucees"?ful  treatment  of  the  various  deviations  from 
health  which  are  met  with  in  the  human  body ;  and,  2dly,  the 
prevention  of  their  occurrence,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mainte- 
iiance  of  a  normal  hcjalthy  condition  of  the  different  organs  and 
tii^ftues,  as  regards  both  their  structure  and  functions.  In  order 
to  carry  these  out  satisfactorily,  a  special  and  systematic  course 
of  training  is  absolutely  essential,  by  means  of  which  a  knowledge 
is  gained  of  the  different  diseased  conditions,  as  regards  their 
nature,  and  the  evidences  of  their  existence ;  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  them  is  developed ;  while  at  the  same  time  a 
familiarity  is  acquired  with  the  causes  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing them,  and  with  the  appropriate  remedies  to  be  made  use 
of  in  their  treatment. 

This  proce:»s  of  training  cannot,  however,  be  projKjrly  entered 
UfK)n,  unless  the  student  has  become  previously  acquainted  with 
the  preliminary  subjects  of  a  medical  education,  more  especially 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Further,  it  is  very  important  that 
much  of  the  information  obtained  during  this  preliminary  educa- 
tion should  be  firmly  retained  in  the  memory,  seeing  that  it  is  at 
this  time  it  can  be  turned  to  practical  account,  and  without  it, 
many  things  which  come  under  observation  would  be  quite  unin- 
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20  THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  present  attack,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
about  it«  supposed  cause,  duration,  mode  of  invasion,  symptoms, 
and  course,  up  to  the  time  that  the  patient  is  seen. 

The  examination  thus  far,  if  properly  conducted,  is  of  much 
service  in  the  determination  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
diseased  condition,  and  also  frequently  gives  considerable  aid  in 
making  out  its  nature.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  it  is  further 
requisite : 

6.  To  ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  patient  by  personal 
examination,  and  to  note  the  existing  symptoms  and  signs.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  essential  for  the  student  to  be  systematic  in  his 
investigation,  inquiring  first  into  the  more  general  symptams,  and 
then  examining  each  individual  organ  or  system  in  turn,  in  the 
ways  to  be  hereafter  described.  It  is,  therefore,  needful  to  have 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  which  each  organ 
or  part  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to,  before  these  can  be  properly 
investigated. 

Having  finished  this  proce.<»s  of  examination,  it  is  then  usually 
possible  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  seat  and  nature 
of  the  affection  present,  or  to  make  a  d{agnosi4f.  At  the  same 
time  an  opinion  may  be  arrived  at,  as  to  the  probable  progress 
and  issue  of  the  case,  and  a  jirognosis  given.  Founded  on  the 
diagnosis,  the  next  step  is  to  proceed  to  treatment,  if  anything 
can  be  done.  AiYerwards,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  progress 
of  the  case,  noting  any  changes  or  complications  which  may 
occur,  as  well  as  its  duration  and  termination.  Finally,  if  death 
happens,  the  post-mortem  examination  must  be  conducted  in  the 
same  systematic  manner  as  that  during  life,  and  a  record  kept  of 
the  appearances  and  conditions  met  with. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CAUSATION  OF  DISEASE,  OB  ETIOLOGY. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importauce,  aud  demands  far 
more  attention  than  is  often  given  to  it.  No  case  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  properly  investigated,  until  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  out  what  influences  have  been  at  work  in  bringing 
about  the  morbid  condition  present. 

To  be  able  to  do  this  implies  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  are  capable  of  producing  disease,  but  also  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  relation  between  special 
causes  and  special  diseases,  and,  so  far  as  this  can  be  obtained, 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
influences  produce  their  injurious  effects.  This  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject in  view  when  taking  the  general  and  previous  history  of  a 
patient,  and  the  family  history,  and  the  degree  of  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  matter  varies  very 
considerably ;  in  some  instances,  the  etiology  is  evident  at  once, 
and  one  or  more  causes  may  be  definitely  and  positively  fixed 
upon ;  in  others,  very  careful  and  prolonged  inquiry  has  to  be 
made,  and  then,  perhaps,  without  any  substantial  result.  In  this 
search  after  causes,  it  is  nece^ary  sometimes  to  be  careful  in 
taking  the  statements  of  patients,  and  to  guard  against  coming 
to  too  hasty  and  unfounded  conclusions,  thereby  attributing  any 
diseased  condition  present  to  a  wrong  source. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  same  cause  may  produce 
many  and  very  different  diseases,  and  xnce  versd  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  various  classes  of  disorders,  it  will  be  found  that  each  is 
brought  about  most  commonly  by  a  certain  limited  number  of 
causes,  which  act  more  or  less  directly  on  the  organ  or  part 
affected,  and  therefore  when  any  particular  organ  is  evidently 
involved,  though  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  **.general  history" 
always,  yet  it  is  especially  necessary  to  inquire  into  those  con- 
ditions which  are  known  to  be  most  capable  of  influencing  it 
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injuriously.  These  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  the  relation 
which  exists  between  "  taking  cold  "  and  lung  affections ;  between 
improper  food  or  drink 'and  derangements  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  or  between  excessive  mental  labor  and  brain  diseases. 
Some  diseases  can  only  be  originated  by  one,  definite,  specijw 
cause,  and  to  such  the  term  "  specific  *'  is  applied. 

The  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  etiology  of  disease  con- 
sists :  1st.  In  that  it  (^ten  gives  material  aid  in  diagnosis.  2d.  It 
not  uncommonly  influences  the  prognosis  considerably,  the  same 
morbid  condition  diflering  much  in  ha  gravity  according  to  its 
cause.  8d.  In  the  majority  of  individual  cases,  it  gives  most  use- 
ful indications  as  regards  treatment.  And,  4th.  Above  all,  it 
enables  us  to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  and 
against  its  extension,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  health  of  the 
genenil  community. 

Diflorcnt  terms  have  l>eeu  used  to  classify  causes,  and  often 
with  much  ambiguity  of  meauing.  The  primary  division  gene- 
rally made  is  into  proximate  and  remote.  The  proximate  cause  is 
really  the  actual  condition  of  any  organ  or  part  which  leads  to 
the  symptoms  present,  and  it  is  synonymous  with  pathological 
cause.  Remote  causes  are  furtlier  divided  into  predinposing  and 
exciting,  some  of  the  latter  being  named  detennining, 

I^cdi^osiug  causes  include  those  which  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  the  system  generally,  or  of  some  organ  or  part,  render- 
ing It  more  pn)ne  to  be  aflected  by  the  exciting,  these  being  the 
immediate  and  direct  agents  in  the  production  of  some  morbid 
deviation  as  to  function  or  structure,  which  constitutes  disease. 
The  term  predispoifition  is  used  to  express  the  state  favorable  to 
the  action  of  an  exciting  cause,  and  the  individual  in  whom  it 
exists  is  said  to  be  predisposed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  tlicre  is  a  distinct  and  definite  limit  between  these  two  classes 
of  causes ;  what  may  only  predispose  at  one  time,  may  excite  at 
auother,  and  especially  is  this  true,  when  there  are  several  in- 
jurious influences,  acting  together,  and  for  a  long  period.  Fur- 
ther, a  80-caIled  "  predisposing  cause"  may  only  render  one  organ 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  another,  as  is  seen  in  the  influence 
of  age  upon  the  scat  of  tubercle  or  cancer. 

Having  given  these  explanations,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
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consider  tbe  causes  of  disease  somewhat  in  detail,  and  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  do  so  by  classifying  them  into : 

1.  Intrirmc,  or  those  depending  upon  the  individual,  in  whom 
they  are  inherent  or  acquired. 

2.  ExtrifidCf  or  those  due  to  accidental,  and  chiefly  external 
influences. 

As  far  as  practicable,  it  will  be  pointed  out  which  predispose 
to,  and  which  excite,  disease. 

1.  Intrinsic,  a.  Age. — A  number  of  diseases  are  more  prone 
to  occur  at  certain  periods  of  life  than  at  others ;  while  some  tend 
to  aflect  diflerent  organs  at  diflerent  ages,  or  even  special  tissues 
in  the  same  organ.  This  may  be  explained  oflen  by  the  nutri- 
tive and  functional  activity  of  the  system  generally,  or  of  certain 
organs,  being  much  greater  at  one  time  of  life  than  at  another, 
and  therefore,  the  liability  to  either  general  or  local  disease  is 
more  marked.  Clianges  of  structure  also,  in  the  direction  of  de- 
cay, not  unfrequently  account  for  the  predisposition  due  to  age, 
as  for  example,  degeneration  of  the  vessels  in  old  age,  making 
them  brittle,  and  thus  leading  to  apoplexy.  Young  children  and 
persons  advanced  in  years,  are  very  subject  to  ailments  of  various 
kinds. 

b.  Sex. — Females  are  more  prone  to  some  affections  than  males, 
and  vice  versA,  while  others  are  necessarily  limited  to  either  sex. 
This  de])ends  on  the  diflerent  conditions  of  certain  organs  in  the 
two  classes  of  persons,  and  the  length  of  outlets  (e.  g.,  urethra) ; 
on  the  functions  peculiar  to  each  sex ;  on  the  dissimilarity  in 
habits,  occupation,  &q.  ;  on  the  diflerence  in  constitutional  strength 
and  vigor ;  or  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  nervous  system,  wo- 
men being  much  more  sensitive  and  exciUible,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  various  nervous  disorders.  A  larger  number  of  males 
die  on  the  whole  than  of  females. 

c.  General  or  Coiistitxiiional  Condition.  State  of  Healthy  &c. — 
A  state  of  debility  predisposes  to  many  diseases,  and  this  may 
either  be  congenital  or  brought  about  by  other  causes.  Possibly 
the  opposite  condition  of  robustness  and  vigor  may  increase  the 
liability  to  others.  The  condition  of  the  blood  has  also  much  in- 
fluence, complaints  often  arising  from  its  being  poor  and  watery 
(ansemic) ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  this  fluid  being  in  excess. 
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and  too  rich  in  quality  (plethoric).  Previous  diseases,  especially 
of  an  acute  nature,  frequently  predispose  to  or  excite  others,  e.^., 
the  various  fevers,  whooping-cough,  lung  affections,  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  &c.  A  neglected  symptom,  such  as  cough,  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  harm.  Habitual  neglect  in  attending  to  certain 
natural  functions,  especially  those  connected  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  very  commonly  leads  to  injurious  results.  The  existence 
of  structural  changes,  of  a  morbid  character,  in  organs  or  tissues, 
may  readily  induce  or  predispose  to  further  lesions,  or  may  give 
rise  to  diseased  conditions  in  other  parts.  Thus  a  fatty  or  calci- 
fied state  of  the  arteries,  renders  them  liable  to  be  easily  ruptured  ; 
cardiac  diseases  often  excite  lung  affections,  and  vice  versd;  or 
one  disease  of  the  lung  or  heart  may  lead  to  another.  Other 
causes  of  disease,  which  may  be  alluded  to  here,  arc  direct  loss 
of  blood ;  excessive  or  long-continued  discharges ;  or  the  sudden 
suppression  of  an  habitual  discharge,  of  a  chronic  skin  disease, 
or  of  some  local  development  of  a  constitutional  disorder,  such 
as  gout. 

d.  Temperament. — Four  temperaments  are  described,  viz.,  the 
sanguineous,  lymphatic,  bilious,  and  nervous,  each  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  tendency  to  certiiin  special  diseases.  The  information  on 
this  point  is  very  contradictory,  and  not  of  much  practical  value. 

e.  Idiosyncrasy. — Some  individuals  are  affected  injuriously  by 
certain  things,  which  do  not  at  all  influence  others  in  the  same 
way ;  this  is  the  case  with  articles  of  diet,  as  fish,  mushrooms,  Ac., 
or  medicines,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  quinine,  &c.  To  this 
individual  peculiarity,  the  term  "  idiosyncrasy  "  is  applied,  and  it 
probably  has  an  infiuence  in  predisposing  to  some  diseases. 

/.  Hereditary  Predisposition. — Several  diseases  are  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring,  and  with  re- 
gard to  some,  this  is  unquestionably  true,  but  the  evidence  is  not 
so  clear  with  respect  to  others.  Those  affections  or  conditions 
usually  coDsidered  to  be  hereditary  are  : 

(i.)  Certain  constitutional  or  blood  diseases,  viz.,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, diabetes,  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  syphilis. 

(ii.)  Some  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
insanity,  hypochondriasis,  neuralgia,  apoplexy,  paralysis. 
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(iii.)  Physical  deformities,  as  well  as  deficiencies  in  connection, 
with  the  special  senses,  such  as  blindness  or  deafness* 

(iv.)  Early  degenerations,  either  local  or  general,  which  are 
shown  in  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  fatty  changes  of 
organs,  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  premature 
grayness  or  baldness,  loss  of  teeth,  &c.  They  need  not 
be  identical  in  different  generations. 

(v.)  Some  skin  diseases,  especially  psoriasis  and  lepra.. 

(vi.)  Emphysema  and  asthma  (?). 
(vii.)  Gravel  and  urinary  calculus, 
(viii.)  Haemorrhoids  (?). 

The  conditions  in  the  parent  and  child  need  not  be  similar,  but 
may  be  merely  related,  e,  g,,  epilepsy  in  the  one,  and  insanity  in< 
the  other.  Again,  some  vicious  habit  in  the  parent  may  lead  to 
disease  in  the  oflfepring,  e.  g,,  intemperance  may  originate  certain: 
nervous  disorders.  In  some  cases  a  constitutional  disease  in  the 
parent  may  only  cause  the  child  to  be  weakly  and  delicate,  which 
is  true  of  syphilis  sometimes. 

The  transmitted  disease  may  actually  develop  itself  in  the 
fcetus  in  utero,  being  then  congenital,  or  only  after  birth  at  some 
period  or  other;  or  it  may  lie  dormant  until  brought  out  by  an 
"exciting  cause."  In  some  cases  it  is  supposed  to  pass  over  one 
generation,  and  appear  in  the  next,  this  being  called  "Atavism." 

Hereditary  tendency  to  disease  is  unq[uestionably  intensified 
by  intermarriage  of  those  suffering  from  the  same  affection,  e,  g., 
phthisis;  also  by  the  marriage  of  those  who  are  closely  related, 
very  young,  or  of  very  unequal  ages. 

The  hereditary  character  of  diseases  is  also  sometimes  shown  in 
their  occurrence  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  usual.  This  is  the  case 
with  gout,  and  perhaps  asthma.  Families  occasionally  seem  ex- 
tremely prone  to  be  attacked  by  certain  affections,  and  to  have 
them  with  great  severity,  of  which  the  infectious  fevers  afford  in- 
stances. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  determining  the  existence  of  "hereditary 
predisposition"  of  any  kind,  that  inquiry  into  the  family  history 
is  made.  In  conducting  this,  special  attention  must  of  course  be 
paid  to  the  parents,  brothers,  or  sbters,  and  children ;  but  the 
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grandparents  and  collateral  relatives,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins, 
must  not  be  neglected.  It  may  be  necessary  to  look  into  not 
only  particular  diseases,  but  also  the  habitual  state  of  health, 
ages  when  death  occurred,  and  other  points  which  an  individual 
case  might  suggest. 

g.  Race, — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  influence  of  race 
in  increasing  the  liability  to  certain  diseases,  or  the  reverse.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  greater  proneness  of  white  than  black  people, 
to  suffer  from  malarial  fevers.  The  prevalence  of  some  diseases, 
however,  among  particular  races,  may  be  explained  by  their 
habits  and  mode  of  living,  and  place  of  abode. 

2.  Extrinsic,  a.  Depending  on  Surrounding  Meteorological  and 
other  Conditions. 

(i.)  Atmosphere. — The  air  we  breathe  necessarily  must  influence 
greatly  the  state  of  health,  and  it  does  so  in  the  following  ways. 
It  may  be  impure,  because  it  is  not  suflSciently  changed  by  proper 
ventilation,  and  thus  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  products  of 
respiration,  combustion,  &c.  Or  it  may  be  mixed  with  gases,  not 
usually  present,  such  as  emanate  from  sewers,  decomposing  animal 
or  vegetable  matters,  or  which  are  given  off  in  difierent  manufac- 
tures. Suspended  impurities  are  also  often  present,  e.  g.,  dust, 
cotton, hair,  wool,  unconsumed  carbon,  fragments  of  metals, arsenic, 
and,  probably,  living  organisms.  It  is  frequently  the  vehicle  for 
the  transmission  of  specific  poisons.  The  proportion  of  moisture 
w^hich  the  air  contains  is  important,  whether  this  be  excessive  or 
deficient.  Possibly  its  electrical  condition,  or  the  amount  of 
ozone  in  it,  may  have  some  influence.  And,  lastly,  the  degree  of 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  affect  the  health,  as  shown  by 
the  results  which  sometimes  follow  the  ascent  of  a  high  moun- 
tain. Atmospheric  influences  may  act  either  as  predisposing  or 
exciting  causes. 

(ii.)  Temperature. — Excessive  or  long-continued  heat  or  cold, 
either  local  or  general,  will  lead  to  disease.  The  general  effects 
are  exemplified  in  sunstroke,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  system 
produced  by  the  intense  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions.  A  sudden 
change  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  often  very  injurious,  and 
80  is  exposure  to  cold  winds.  Even  in  warm  weather  a  **  chill " 
may  produce  dbease,  and  it  is  frequently  due  to  the  patient's  own 
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Delect,  for  instance  with  regard  to  changing  wet  clothes,  or  being 
exposed  to  a  draught,  when  heated  and  perspiring. 

(iii.)  Amount  of  Light  and  Insolation, — When  this  is  habitually 
deficient,  unquestionably  an  injurious  effect  is  produced.  The 
amount  and  kind  of  artificial  light  employed  has  also  some  in- 
fluence. 

(iv.)  SoiL — The  modes  in  which  this  exercises  its  influence  are 
chiefly,  by  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  it  contains 
capable  of  being  decomposed ;  by  its  degree  of,  and  permeability 
to,  moisture ;  by  its  effect  on  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  whether 
absorptive  or  reflective;  and  by  its  chemical  composition,  which 
affects  the  composition  of  the  water  and  air  in  the  neighborhood. 
Wherever  there  is  much  moisture,  with  vegetable  materials,  and 
a  certain  temperature,  such  as  exist  in  marshy  soil,  malaria  are 
almost  always  prevalent.  Clayey  soils  are  very  moist  and  cold. 
Most  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  are  healthy,  unless  they  contain 
vegetable  matter.  Those  containing  much  lime  and  magnesia 
are  said  to  lead  to  goitre  and  renal  calculus.  The  breaking  up 
of  soil  is  often  attended  with  evil  consequences. 

(v.)  Sewage. — This  is  a  very  common  source  of  disease,  on 
account  of  the  deleterious  gases  given  off*  from  it,  as  well  as  the 
decomposing  organic  matter,  and,  not  uncommonly,  certain  spe- 
cific agents  in  the  production  of  disease,  which  it  contains.  It  is' 
particularly  hurtful  through  getting  into  the  water  which  b  used 
for  drinking  purposes. 

b,  Catv^es  due  to  tJie  Social  Condition  and  Habits  of  the  Indi- 
vidual^ and  certain  other  Accidental  Influences, 

(i.)  Food, — This  may  be  deficient  in  quantity,  or  of  improper 
quality,  either  habitually,  or  only  temporarily,  and  may  thus 
promote  or  induce  disease,  especially  in  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  excessive,  or  of  too  rich  quality.  Irregularity 
as  regards  meals,  and  the  habit  of  bolting  food,  or  imperfect  mas- 
tication from  any  cause,  often  act  injuriously. 

(ii.)  Drink. — Intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is 
a  fertile  source  of  disease,  and  it  is  always  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  when  investigating  any  doubtful  case.  Spirits  are  the 
worst,  especially  if  taken  at  frequent  intervals,  strong,  or  only 
slightly  diluted,  and  on  an  empty  stomach.     It  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  also,  that  many  of  the  compouDds  sold  as  beer,  spirits,  iS:c., 
coDtain  most  noxious  adulterations.  Watery  or  the  want  of  it, 
is  a  very  prolific  source  of  disease.  When  insufficiently  supplied, 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  &c.,  serious  results  often  ensue.  The 
h^bit  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  water y  especially  during  meals, 
frequently  does  harm.  Again,  water  may  be  the  direct  means  of 
conveying  various  morbific  agents  into  the  system,  such  as  noxious 
gases,  certain  salts,  poisonous  metals,  the  ova  of  worms,  animal 
organic  matters,  especially  the  excretions,  vegetable  matters  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  and  specific  poisons.  Tea-drinking  in  ex- 
cess very  often  leads  to  disease,  and  its  bad  effects  are  seen  daily 
in  all  classes  of  society.  Milk  does  harm  if  decomposed  or  adul- 
terated, and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  not  unfrequently  the  medium 
by  which  specific  poisons  enter  the  system. 

(iii.)  Other  habits,  such  as  smoking,  snuff-taking,  the  use  of 
narcotics,  as  opium,  &c.,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  hot  condi- 
ments, not  uncommonly  are  injurious. 

(iv.)  Clothing, — This  may  be  insuffieient,  either  habitually,  or 
only  ft-om  time  to  time,  or  certain  regions  may  be  improperly 
protected.  Thus  infants  and  young  children  are  frequently  com- 
pletely exposed  about  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  no  doubt 
"  take  cold "  as  a  consequence.  The  chest  is  also  in  many  per- 
sons insufficiently  covered.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals  may 
be  overdady  especially  children.  Clothing  may  also  do  harm  by 
being  too  tight y  and  exerting  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  tight  stays 
or  belts.  The  custom  of  not  changing  clothes  when  they  are  wet, 
is  ver}'  dangerous. 

(v.)  Want  of  cleanlinesSy  domestic  and  personal,  often  induces 
disease.  So  may  the  use  of  certain  substances  which  irritate  the 
skin. 

(vi.)  Amount  of  Labor  and  Exercise. — Many  persons  suffer  as 
the  result  of  excessive  and  prolonged  labor,  as  an  habitual  thing, 
or  only  at  intervals.  On  the  contrary,  others  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  and  take  no  exercise.  Various  occupations  furnish  instances 
of  both  these  hygienic  errors,  which  load  to  disease,  though  they 
are  often  voluntarily  indulged  in,  independently  of  occupation, 
especially  the  leading  of  a  sedentary  life. 

(vii.)  Mental  Causes, — Among  these  may  be  specially  men- 
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tioned  excessive  intellectual  effort  or  study,  particularly  if  com- 
bined with  deficient  sleep,  or  much  anxiety ;  all  violent  or  de- 
pressing emotions,  such  as  grief,  sudden  joy,  deep  anxiety  of 
mind,  or  severe  and  sudden  fright.  They  may  either  predispose 
to  or  excite  diseases,  especially  those  connected  with  the  nervous 
svstem. 

(viii.)  MecJianical  Causes. — These  constitute  a  very  important 
class,  especially  in  exciting  or  determining  some  morbid  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  direct  injury  or  irritation  which  they  pro- 
duce. The  chief  of  them  are  external  violence,  long-continued 
pressure,  overexertion  and  straining,  the  long  maintenance  of  a 
certain  position,  and  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies.  Among  the 
last  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  calculi,  accumulations  of 
faeces,  parasitic  animals  and  plants,  and  substances  inhaled  in 
small  particles  into  the  respiratory  organs.  Occupations  often 
act  injuriously  in  some  of  these  ways.  A  me^^lmnical  cause  some- 
times leads  to  the  local  development  of  a  constitutional  disease ; 
thus  pressure  or  injury  is  said  to  determine  the  formation  of  can- 
cer in  a  part. 

(ix.)  Venereal  excesses,  masturbation,  too  early,  or  frequent 
sensual  excitement,  unquestionably  often  produce  much  mischief. 

The  causes  which  have  thus  far  been  considered  are  usually 
more  or  less  combined  in  any  individual  case,  and  it  is  in  order 
to  ascertain  which  of  them  are  acting,  that  we  inquire  as  to  the 
residence,  occupation,  social  condition,  and  habits  of  a  patient,  as 
well  as  his  previous  health,  and  that  of  his  family.  On  an  exten- 
sive scale,  their  influence  is  seen  in  the  different  conditions  of 
health  and  disease  in  civilized  and  uncivilized  countries ;  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  in  the  same  country,  under  varying  modifica- 
tions of  government,  civilization,  religion,  &c.;  in  large  towns 
and  country  places,  as  well  as  in  different  towns  or  districts,  and 
certain  parts  of  them  ;  in  mountainous  regions  and  low,  confined 
valleys.  Some  of  them  also  explain  the  influence  of  climate  and 
season  in  the  production  of  disease. 
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ON   CERTAIN  SPECIAL   CAUSES  OF   DISEASE. 

There  are  certain  agents  which  excite  disease  not  yet  considered 
which  require  separate  notice.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  nature  o 
poisons  of  various  kinds,  and  produce  effects  which  are  more  o 
less  definite  and  constant. 

1.  Chemical  Poisonous  Substances,  chiefly  Inorganic,  especially 
Metals, — The  effect  of  various  chemical  poisons  upon  the  systeu 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  require  no  comment.  It  is  necessarj 
however,  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  thefl 
may  act  injuriously  upon  the  system,  as  the  result  of  occupatioi 
or  in  some  other  way,  without  their  being  directly  administere 
as  poisons  or  medicines.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  regard 
lead,  and  those  who  use  this  metal  in  their  employment  are  ver 
often  affected  by  it.  Mercury,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  copper,  gol< 
and  other  substances  produce  their  effects,  either  local  or  genera 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  other  channels  by  which  lead  ma 
be  introduced  into  the  system,  which  will  be  pointed  out  later  oi 
With  respect  to  arsenic,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  may  \ 
given  off  as  a  fine  powder,  from  certain  green  papers  used  f( 
papering  rooms,  and  then  be  taken  up  from  the  atmosphere  l 
individuals,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

2.  Causes  originaiing  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. — (i.)  Many  < 
the  ordinary  poisons  are  derived  from  this  source,  such  as  opiur 
(ii.)  Parasitic  plants,  growing  in  various  structures  of  the  bod 
are  frequent  causes  of  disease.     This  is  specially  the  case  wil 
regard  to  skin  affections.     The  presence  of  certain  fungi  in  tl 
stomach  is  supposed  occasionally  to  give  rise  to  vomiting,     (iii 
Decomposing  vegetable  matter  often  does  much  harm.     It  is  esp 
cially  injurious  by  producing  malarial  or  miasmatic  poisons, 
prevalent  in  marshy  districts.     These  give  rise  particularly 
certain  peculiar  fevers,  ague,  yellow  fever,  &c.,  but  also  to  son 
nervous  disorders  and  other  complaints.     The  different  poin 
connected  with  malaria  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later  pc 
tion  of  this  work,     (iv.)  It  is  believed  by  many  that  contagion 
due  to  low  vegetable  organisms. 

3.  Causes  originating  in  the  Aniitial  Kingdom, — (i.)  Certa 
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animals  are  venomous,  and  can  inflict  poisoned  wounds,  as  is 
well  known,  e,  g.,  serpents,  (ii.)  Some  animals  are  poisonous,  if 
taken  internally,  such  as  cantharides.  (iii.)  Paramtes  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom  very  commonly  set  up  morbid  con- 
ditions. This  may  be  illustrated  bv  the  various  intestinal  worms, 
and  by  the  external  parasites  which  infest  the  skin,  (iv.)  Specific 
Contagioujn  Poisons, — These  call  for  special  notice,  though  they 
will  not  be  treated  of  at  present  at  any  length.  A  number  of 
very  important  diseases  originate  from  the  entrance  into  the  sys- 
tem of  certain  si)ecific  poisons,  which  are  transmitted  from  some 
other  animal  to  man,  or  from  one  human  being  to  another.  This 
subject  will  call  for  detailed  consideration  hereafter,  and  now  it 
will  suffice  to  mention  small-pox  and  scarlatina  as  examples  of 
contagious  maladies. 

4.  Some  diseased  conditions  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ix)ison 
in  the  blood,  which  has  been  generated  within  the  body,  as  the 
result  of  the  perversion  of  the  functions  of  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  nutrition.  Gout  furnishes  an  illustration,  and  once  devel- 
oped, the  malady  may  be  hereditarily  transmitted. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY,  OR  SEMEIOLOGY,  ETC. 

A  "symptom"  may  be  defined  to  be  an}'thing  which  in  the 
living  subject  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  diseased 
condition.  Different  terms  are  associated  with  symptoms  which 
it  is  necessary  to  explain.     They  are  named : 

1.  General  or  canditutional^  and  locals  according  as  they  affect 
the  entire  system,  or  some  particular  part. 

2.  Objective  and  Subjective, — The  former  include  all  symptoms 
which  are  evident  to  the  senses  of  the  observer ;  the  latter,  those 
which  are  only  felt  by  the  patient. 

3.  Direct  or  Idiopathic  and  Indirect, — ^These  terms  signify  re- 
spectively, symptoms  which  are  immediately  associated  with  the 
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diseased  part,  and  those  connected  with  some  remote  part,  the 
latter  in  some  cases  being  called  sympcUhetic.  Thus  vomiting  is 
often  present  as  a  "  sympathetic  symptom  "  during  the  passage  of 
a  renal  calculus. 

4.  Premonitory  or  Precursory. — Before  the  actual  attack,  symp- 
toms may  be  present  indicating  more  or  less  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  to  these  the  above  terms  are  applied. 

5.  The  words  dvagnostiCy  proffiwstic,  and  therapeutic,  sufficiently 
explain  themselves,  meaning  those  symptoms  which  indicate  the 
nature  of  a  disease,  its  prognosis,  or  its  treatment.  Paihogrwmonic 
is  the  term  applied  to  such  symptoms  as  belong  to  a  particular 
disease,  and  no  other,  and  are  therefore  absolutely  characteristic 
of  it.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  word  ngn.  It 
ought  not  to  be  employed  as  synonymous  with  "symptom"  in 
general,  which  it  often  is,  for  a  "  sign  "  really  means  a  symptom 
which  points  to  the  nature  of  a  disease ;  in  short,  it  is  a  diagnostic 
or  pathognomonic  symptom. 

Physical  signs  are,  strictly  speaking,  merely  objective  symptoms, 
though  only  such  of  these  as  are  elicited  by  certain  methods  of 
"  physical  examination"  are  recognized  by  some  &» physical  signs. 

Modes  of  Examination  for  Symptoms, — As  has  been  insisted  upon 
in  the  introductory  chapter,  it  is  necessary  for  students  at  first, 
when  examining  patients,  to  go  through  a  systematic  and  com- 
plete inquiry  with  regard  to  each  organ,  but  in  ordinary  practice 
this  cannot  be  done,  nor  is  it,  as  a  rule,  required  ;  but  at  all  times 
method  is  desirable,  and  the  following  hints  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
some  value  in  indicating  the  mode  of  investigation  which  should 
usually  be  employed : 

1.  Make  a  general  superficial  examination  of  the  patient, 
especially  by  inspection,  but  also  with  the  aid  of  the  other  senses, 
by  which  much  information  may  be  gained,  and  a  strong  hint  is 
often  afforded  as  to  the  morbid  condition  present,  in  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  a  positive  diagnosis  being  practicable  in  this  way. 
During  this  cursory  examination  we  notice  especially:  a.  The 
general  condition,  as  to  corpulence,  emaciation,  state  of  the  mus- 
cles, Ac,  as  well  as  the  temperament,  apparent  age,  and  any 
striking  evidences  of  constitutional  disease,  h.  The  posture,  in- 
dicating, for  instance,  great  debility  and  helplessness,  difficulty 
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in  breathing,  or  restlessness,  c.  The  counienan^ie.  This  is  very 
important,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  diagnosis  may  oflen  be 
made  from  carefully  studying  the  face  of  a  patient.  Thus  we 
may  observe  an  abnormal  colore  such  as  the  pallor  of  amemia  or 
chlorosis,  the  malar  flush  of  "  hectic  fever,"  the  dusky  or  livid 
hue  of  some  cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases,  the  white  and  pasty 
aspect  of  certain  forms  of  kidney  disease,  or  the  yellow  color  of 
jaundice.  This  change  in  color  is  often  well  seen  on  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  mouth.  It  may  be 
accompanied  with  pufEness,  or  enlargement  of  the  small  blood- 
vessels. The  expremon  is  also  frequently  very  characteristic,  as 
indicating  severe  illness,  pain,  anxiety,  or  morbid  indifference, 
but  especially  as  pointing  to  certain  forms  of  insanity  and  other 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  mania,  imbecility,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
or  delirium  tremens.  Again  the  features  may  give  evidence  of 
paralysis,  or  muscular  twitchiugs  or  convulsions,  as  in  chores  or 
epilepsy  ;  or  squinting,  or  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  may 
be  observed,  d.  The  state  of  the  surface  generallyy  as  to  color, 
presence  of  eruptions,  dryness,  or  moisture,  apparent  temperature, 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  any  subcutaneous  dropsy,  either  general 
or  local,  e.  Signs  of  dyspncea,  which  may  be  evident  in  the  asj^ect 
of  the  patient,  or  in  the  efforts  made  to  breathe.  /.  Symptoms 
referable  to  the  nervous  system.  Some  of  these  have  been  alluded 
to,  and  among  others  may  be  mentioned  delirium,  unconsciousness, 
various  forms  of  spasmodic  movements  or  paralysis. 

2.  Having  completed  this  general  examination,  an  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  find  out  the  prominent  symptoms  complained 
of,  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  existed,  in  order  to  have  a 
clue  to  the  organ  affected,  and  to  determine  whether  the  disease 
IS  acute  or  chronic.  This  information  may  be  generally  obtained 
from  the  patient  or  friends,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a  few  lead- 
ing questions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  sometimes 
symptoms  seem  to  point  to  one  organ  when  another  is  actually 
diseased ;  e.  g,,  in  some  brain  diseases  vomiting  may  be  the  chief 
symptom.  ^ 

3.  The  seat  of  the  mischief  being  thus  indicated  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  then  requisite  first  to  examine  fully  into  the  symp- 
toms associated  with  the  ocgan  or  part  apparently  involved,  and. 
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next  into  those  connected  with  organs  most  nearly  related  to  that 
which  is  diseased,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  different  sys- 
tems in  the  body  influence  each  other  materially.  After  this  it 
is  desirable  to  inquire,  in  a  general  way,  into  the  condition  of 
other  fiinctions  not  immediately  involved,  and  in  all  cases  it  is 
particularly  requisite  to  feel  the  pulse,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,  especially  observing  the  tongue,  and  in 
females  to  find  out  whether  the  menstrual  functions  are  per- 
formed properly.  It  is  also  advisable  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
always  examining  the  urine ^  at  all  events  in  any  obscure  case,  and 
to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs  by  "  physical  ex- 
amination," whenever  opportunity  offers. 

The  methods  by  which  the  required  information  is  obtained 
are,  by  tsystematic  quedioning,  and  by  objective  or  physical  examina- 
tion. The  former  discloses  to  us  the  subjective  symptoms,  the 
latter  reveals  whatever  can  be  made  evident  to  the  senses  of  the 
observer,  and  is  therefore  far  more  to  be  relied  on.  Indeed  it  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  statements  of  patients  must  often 
be  received  very  cautiously,  and  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  lost 
of  verifying  them  or  otherwise  by  personal  observation,  if  this  is 
practicable.  For  instance,  the  amount  of  blood  brought  up  in 
*' spitting  of  blood"  is  frequently  greatly  exaggerated,  and  even 
the  very  fact  itself. 

Physical  examination  properly  includes  all  modes  of  investiga- 
tion by  which  objective  symptoms  are  made  out,  but  by  many  it 
is  limited  in  its  meaning  to  certain  special  methods  of  examina- 
tion, such  as  that  applied  to  the  chest  or  abdomen.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  not  uufrequently  by  its  help  alone  are  we 
able  to  make  out  the  nature  of  a  complaint.  The  different  ex- 
ternal senses  are  employed,  which  are  aided  by  the  use  of  various 
instruments,  and  by  chemical  and  microscopic  research. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  number  of  symptoms  are  grouped 
together,  but  sometimes  one  becomes  so  prominent  as  to  be  popu- 
larly looked  upon  as  the  disease  itself,  and  gives  the  main  indica- 
tion for  treatment,  e.  g.,  dropsy,  or  hemorrhage.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, however,  it  b  imperative  that  the  actual  cause  of  the 
condition  present  should  be  carefully  sought  for,  and  it  often 
points  to  the  direction  in  which  this  inquiry  should  be  made. 
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The  symptoms  which  are  associated  with  each  individual  organ 
or  part,  will  be  enumerated  in  their  several  sections,  before  the 
particular  diseases  are  described. 

There  is  one,  however,  common  to  all,  which  may  be  alluded 
to  here,  viz.,  pain.  Pain  is  complained  of  very  frequently,  and 
has  often  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry,  though  this 
requires  particular  care,  as  this  symptom  is  so  liable  to  be  ex- 
aggerated, and  it  may  be  merely  sympathetic.  The  points  we 
have  to  ascertain  about  it  are :  a.  If  it  is  acute  or  chronic  as 
regards  its  onset  and  duration ;  b.  Its  precise  situation  and  ex- 
tent, and  the  structure  in  which  it  is  apparently  seated ;  c.  Its 
intensity  and  special  character;  d.  Whether  it  is  constant,  or 
only  occasional,  remittent,  intermittent,  or  par^xymal ;  e.  The 
effects  of  pressure  upon  it,  whether  showing  tenderness,  or  giving 
relief;  /.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  various  acts, 
such  as  movement,  coughing,  vomiting,  taking  food,  &c.,  these 
of  course  differing  according  to  the  structure  in  which  the  pain  is 
supposed  to  originate. 

3fode  of  Invasion,  Course  and  Duration  of  a  Disease, — It  is  im- 
portant in  all  cases  to  attend  to  these  points.  The  varieties 
which  are  met  with  in  these  respects  are  as  follows:  1.  The 
attack  may  be  quite  sudden,  as  in  the  case  of  apoplexy,  syncope, 
many  hemorrhages,  Ac,  the  subsequent  course  necessarily  differ- 
ing in  different  instances,  a  rapidly  fatal  termination  oflen  oc- 
curring. 2.  Frequently  the  illness  is  actite,  coming  on  rapidly, 
though  often  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms ;  being  severe 
in  its  character,  and  of  brief  duration.  Many  acute  affections 
run  a  tolerably  definite  course,  as  a  rule,  for  instance,  the  erup- 
tive fevers,  or  pneumonia,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  natural  history ;  but  irregularities  are  frequently 
observed,  owing  to  a  number  of  disturbing  influences  being  at 
work,  and  in  many  diseases,  there  are  distinct  varieties,  A 
chronic  disease  is  generally  brought  to  a  close  by  some  acute 
attack.  When  the  onset  is  less  rapid,  and  the  symptoms  less 
severe,  the  case  is  said  to  be  subacute.  3.  The  great  majority 
of  cases  are  chronic,  the  symptoms  setting  in  gradually,  not  being 
severe,  and  the  progress  being  slow  and  protracted.  A  chronic 
disease  may,  however,  be  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attack,  or  may 
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terminate  in  one.  4.  Some  diseases  are  characterized  by  periodi- 
cal exacerbations,  which  come  on  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals, 
the  patient  being  comparatively,  or  even  quite  well  in  the  mean- 
time. Such  complaints  are  chronic  in  their  progress,  but  acute 
or  sudden  as  regards  the  onset  and  intensity  of  the  attacks,  hav- 
ing an  intermittent  course.  Epilepsy,  ague,  and  asthma  will 
serve  as  illustrations. 

Complicaiions  and  Sequelce. — During  the  course  of,  or  subse- 
quent to,  some  diseases,  others  of  a  secondary  nature  are  apt  to 
arise,  either  from  the  same  cause,  or  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
primary  affection,  or  as  an  accidental  and  independent  event. 
These  are  termed  complications  or  sequelae,  and  are  particularly 
observed  in  connection  with  acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  complications  which  are 
liable  to  arise  in  various  disorders,  in  order  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  their  occurrence. 

Terminations, — In  a  clinical  point  of  view  a  case  may  termi- 
nate in — 1.  Camplete  recovery ^  which  is  usually  gradual,  the 
patient  passing  through  a  period  of  convalescence,  of  greater  or 
less  duration,  but  may  be  sudden  or  very  rapid.  2.  Incomplete 
recovery,  either  a  condition  of  general  bad  health  remaining,  or 
some  organ  or  part  being  permanently  altered  in  its  structure  and 
functions.  In  fact  a  more  or  less  chronic  state  of  disease  remain- 
ing behind.  3.  Death, — This  event  may  take  place  suddenly, 
rapidly,  or  slowly.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  complex  process,  the  func- 
tions of  all  the  chief  vital  organs  being  more  or  less  involved  ; 
but  often  the  signs  of  approaching  dissolution  are  associated  more 
especially  with  the  heart,  respiratory  organs,  or  brain.  Death 
beginning  at  the  heart  is  said  to  be  by  syncope,  and  it  may  be 
due  either  to  a  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart, 
produced  rapidly  or  slowly  (anaemia),  or  to  a  loss  of  contractile 
power  in  this  organ  from  mechanical  interference  with  its  action, 
structural  changes  in  its  walls,  or  disturbance  in  connection  with 
its  nerves  (asthenia).  In  some  instances,  such  as  starvation,  these 
two  modes  of  death  are  combined.  Death,  commencing  at  the 
lungs,  is  by  suffocation,  or  asphyxia.  This  may  depend  upon  the 
air  inspired  being  unfit  to  aerate  the  blood,  or  for  various  reasons, 
not  entering  the  lungs  in  sufficient  quantity  (apntza),  or  upon  a 
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Stoppage  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  these  organs,  as  occurs  in 
cases  when  a  clot  suddenly  obstructs  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Death  beginning  at  the  brain  is  said  to  be  by  cowia,  being  charac- 
terized by  a  primary  state  of  stupor  or  insensibility,  which,  how- 
ever, is  soon  followed  by  interference  with  the  respiratory  func- 
tions. These  various  modes  of  death  are  merely  mentioned  at 
present,  as  the  symptoms  which  indicate  their  approach  will 
demand  a  full  description  when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the 
several  organs. 

Diagrums. — It  is  obvious  that  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnom 
ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  the  physician  in  any  individual 
ca^,  as  otherwise  no  rational  treatment  can  be  adopted,  and  it 
will  be  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  prognosis.  Any  one 
who  is  merely  satisfied  with  ascertaining  the  chief  symptoms 
present,  without  interpreting  their  meaning,  falls  far  short  of  his 
duty,  and  cannot  properly  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. In  making  a  diagnosis^  the  questions  to  be  considered 
are  these:  1.  Is  there  anything  wrong  at  all?  (for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  a  few  complain  when  there  is  no  actual 
disease  existing,  especially  among  those  belonging  to  the  class  of 
"malingerers").  2.  If  there  is  any  morbid  condition  present,  is 
it  or  an  acute  or  chronic  nature  ?  3.  Does  it  aifect  the  general 
fydeni,  or  is  it  localized  in  any  fecial  organ  or  organs  ?  4.  If 
the  disease  is  general,  what  is  its  nature?  5.  If  seated  in  some 
organ,  is  this  merely  disturbed  in  its  functions,  or  is  there  any 
positive  organic  and  structural  change?  6.  If  the  latter,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  structural  alteration, 
the  part  and  extent  of  the  organ  which  is  involved,  and  the 
actual  stage  of  the  disease.  For  example,  in  phthisis  it  is  requi- 
site to  make  out  whether  the  disease  is  tubercular  or  not ;  how 
much  of  the  lung  or  lungs  may  be  involved ;  and  if  there  is 
merely  consolidation,  or  if  this  has  softened  or  broken  down  into 
cavities. 

The  elements  which  may  be  available  in  assisting  towards  a 
diagnosis  are  as  follows:  1.  The  previovs  history  of  the  patient, 
both  general  and  with  regard  to  the  former  state  of  health,  as 
well  as  the  family  hidory,  2.  The  history  of  the  existing  illness, 
as  to  itd  duration,  cause,  and  mode  of  invasion.     3.  The  actual 
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phenomena  or  symptoms  present,  especially  those  of  an  objective 
character.  4.  The  progress,  duration,  and  termination  of  the 
case.     5.  The  results  of  treatment. 

We  endeavor  to  make  a  diagnosis  by  a  process  of  mental  rea- 
soning, and  the  degree  of  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  so 
doing  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  it  is  quite  easy  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  at  once,  from  some  one  or  more  "  pathogno- 
monic" symptoms;  in  others  every  point  has  to  be  carefully 
weighed,  especially  in  discriminating  between  diseases  which 
resemble  each  other,  and  even  then  it  may  be  impossible  to  give 
a  positive  opinion,  though  by  watching  the  course  of  the  case, 
and  observing  the  effects  of  the  treatment,  doubts  and  difficulties 
are  often  cleared  up.  In  some  cases  a  diagnosis  is  only  arrived 
at  by  exclusio7ij  and  occasionally  it  cannot  be  made  at  all.  Now 
and  then  07ie  symptom  is  so  marked,  that  practically  the  matter 
of  diagnosis  comes  to  be,  to  find  out  its  cause ;  e.  g.,  ascites,  or 
jaundice.  Should  one  organ  be  found  to  be  diseased,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  others  may  be  affected  also,  and  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  entire  diagnosis  these  must  not  be  overlooked ;  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  diseases  present  several  varieties, 
and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Prognosis, — ^To  "  give  a  prognosis "  is  often  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty,  and  requires  the  greatest  caution  and  tact.  It  implies, 
of  course,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  consid- 
eration, and  an  acquaintance  with  its  natural  history,  course, 
duration,  complications,  terminations,  Ac,  as  well  as  with  the 
influence  of  various  accidental  circumstances  upon  it,  either  de- 
pending upon  the  patient,  such  as  age,  constitution,  Ac,  or  due 
to  external  circumstances.  In  many  cases  a  positive  opinion  may 
be  tendered  at  once,  but  if  any  doubt  exists,  the  matter  calls  for 
vcBy  careful  consideration,  and  everything  like  rashness  should 
be  avoided.  It  is  always  well  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  to  the 
friends,  pointing  out  all  dangers  which  are  liable  to  arise,  and 
setting  clearly  before  them  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  not  advisable  to  tell  the  patient,  should  the  prognosis 
be  unfavorable.  If  it  is  uncertain,  it  is  better  to  err,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  direction  of  being  too  favorable  than  the  opposite, 
as  this  encourages  perseverance  in  regard  to  treatment. 
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The  questions  which  have  to  be  answered  with  respect  to  prog- 
nosis are :  1.  Whether  the  case  is  likely  to  terminate  in  death  or 
recovery.  2.  Its  probable  duration  in  the  event  of  either  termi- 
nation, and  in  case  of  death  whether  it  may  be  sudden.  3.  In 
the  event  of  recovery,  whether  this  will  be  complete,  or  if  some 
morbid  condition  is  liable  to  be  left  behind,  especially  of  an  or- 
ganic nature.  4.  When  certain  slight  symptoms  are  present,  it 
may  be  necessafy  to  determine  whether  they  are  not  signs  of 
something  more  serious  which  is  going  to  happen,  e.  ^.,  numb- 
ness, or  limited  paralysis  may  be  premonitory  of  some  grave  or- 
ganic affection  of  the  lyrahi. 

Treatment. — It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  rather  to  disparage 
treatment,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  of  very  little  use,  especially  as 
regards  the  employment  of  medicines.  If  properly  conducted, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  benefit  will  result  from 
treatment,  and  it  appears  far  more  desirable  that  our  authorities 
should  endeavor  to  propagate  the  true  principles  upon  which  it 
ought  to  be  founded,  rather  than  to  condemn  it  altogether,  speak- 
ing as  if  the  physician  were  quite  helpless  in  combating  with  dis- 
ease, and  had  nothing  to  do  but  stand  idly  by  and  watch  its 
course. 

The  objects  which  have  to  be  kept  in  view  in  treatment  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  1.  To  cure  the  patient  as  soon  as  possible, 
restoring  the  various  organs  to  their  normal  condition,  and  not 
leaving  any  structural  changes  behind.  This  is  termed  "  curative 
treatmeiit,"  and  is  a  reality^  and  not  a  myth.  2.  In  some  cases  we 
possess  no  means  of  directly  curing,  but  we  have,  as  it  were,  to 
guide  the  progress  of  a  malady,  which  must  run  a  certain  course, 
towards  a  favorable  termination,  only  actively  interfering  when 
untoward  circumstances  arise,  our  object  being  to  avert  deaths  and 
prevent  permanent  injury  to  health.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  treatment  of  most  fevers.  3.  Unfortunately  in  many  instances 
death  \&  inevitable,  and  then  the  aim  of  treatment  should  be  to 
prolong  life,  and  to  make  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  4.  Frequently  our  measures  have  to  be  directed 
against  gymptoms,  to  relieve  or  remove  which  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject The  result  may  be  merely  palliative^  or  sometimes  in  a  sense 
curative.     For  instance,  the  removal  of  ascites  and  other  forms  of 
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dropsy  may  practically  cure  a  patient,  in  so  far  that  he  is  able 
for  many  years  to  follow  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  although 
the  organic  disease  which  leads  to  the  dropsy  remains  perma- 
nently. I  w^ould  add,  however,  that  a  symptom  should  never  be 
relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  general  disease ;  for  example,  it  is 
sometimes  not  advisable  to  stop  cough,  5.  Preventive  treatment  is 
of  the  deepest  importance.  It  includes  attention  to  the  general 
health  of  an  individual,  so  as  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  disease ; 
the  prevention  of  the  extension  of  a  disease  in  the  same  person, 
or  to  other  individuals,  and  guarding  against  possible  complica- 
tions ;  the  warding  off  of  habitual  attacks,  such  as  those  of  acute 
dyspepsia,  asthma,  or  epileptic  fits ;  and  the  rooting  out  of  various 
maladies,  especially  of  constitutional  disorders  from  the  members 
of  a  family,  and  of  contagious  diseases  from  the  midst  of  commu- 
nities. 6.  In  some  instances  our  treatment  can  only  cx)usist  in 
warning  the  patient  against  doing  things  which  may  produce  in- 
jurious consequences,  and  warding  off  everything  that  can'lead  to 
harm,  e.  g,,  in  certain  cardiac  diseases. 

In  treating  an  individual  case,  it  is  always  requisite  to  consider 
the  indications  which  it  affords,  and  thus  have  some  definite  ob- 
ject in  view.  These  are  derived  from:  1.  The  nature,  seat,  and 
stage  of  the  disease.  2.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  it.  3.  The 
condition  of  the  patient  as  regards  age,  constitution,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  circumstances.  4.  The  symptoms  present,  which 
may  either  point  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  niay  contraindicate  a  certain  treatment  which  should  be 
otherwise  followed.  5.  The  state  of  the  chief  organs  of  the  body. 
This  often  influences  treatment  materially,  and  hence  the  useful- 
ness of  making  it  a  rule  to  ascertain  what  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys  is. 

Treatment  is  of  three  kinds,  therapeutic,  dietetic,  and  hygienic, 
and  each  of  these  require  careful  attention.  By  tlierapeutic  treat- 
ment is  meant  the  use  of  medicines,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
by  their  proper  employment  we  can  do  much  good.  In  some  in- 
stances we  possess  drugs  which  have  undoubtedly  a  s{)ecific  cura- 
tive action  upon  certain  diseases,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  valuable  investigations  which  are  now  being  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  medicines,  many  more  specifics  may 
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be  discovered.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  do  not  know  of  special 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  and  then  we  have  to  use  them 
in  various  combinations,  according  to  certain  principles,  by  w-hich 
much  benefit  may  be  obtained. 

Dietetic  treatment  is  of  the  most  essential  service,  and  ought 
always  to  receive  the  greatest  attention ;  indeed  not  uncommonly 
it  is  the  only  thing  needed.  It  uicludes  not  only  directions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  food  to  be  taken,  but  also  as  to  the  quantity,  in- 
tervals, and  other  matters.  In  many<cases  it  is  advisable  to  make 
a  personal  examination  of  food,  and  see  that  it  is  of  the  proper 
kind  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  beef  tea.  The  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  always  calls  for  most  careful  consideration. 

Hygienic  treatment  is  also  exceedingly  valuable.  It  includes 
attention  to  various  matters,  such  as  the  place  of  residence  and 
its  hygienic  conditions,  habits  of  life,  clothing,  exercise,  change  of 
air  and  climate,  &c.  In  acute  cartes,  esixjcially  fevers,  it  is  impera- 
tive on  the  practitioner  to  look  personally  into  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  sick-room,  even  of  apparently  minor  importance, 
but  especially  as  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness^  the  condition  of  the 
bed,  the  removal  of  excessive  curtains^  or  carpets,  and  the  nursing. 
In  short,  to  attend  in  every  way  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  patient. 

External  applications  are  often  very  useful  in  treatment. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  management  of  a  case  is 
frequently  beset  with  difficulties,  and  requires  the  exercise  of 
much  thought,  discretion,  and  common  sense.  It  is  necessar}'  to 
guard  against  falling  into  a  mere  routine  treatment,  or  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  experience  and  teaching  of  others,  and  always  to 
try  to  study  every  case  on  its  own  merits,  thus  endeavoring  to 
rea.son  the  matter  out,  and  make  the  treatment  rational;  at  the 
^me  time  it  is  not  advisable  to  be  always  changing  from  one 
remedy  to  another,  and  running  after-  every  new  and  fashionable 
drug  which  appears.  If  a  medicine  has  been  proved  by  long  ex- 
perience to  cure  a  certain  disease,  even  though  we  are  ignorant  as 
to  how  it  acts,  and  our  treatment  is  empirical,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  discard  it,  unless  ample  evidence  is  afforded  that 
a  more  powerful  agent  has  been  discovered. 
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SECTION    11. 


In  the  present  section  it  is  proposed  to  consider  certain  morbid 
conditions  which  come  under  "general  pathology,"  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  before  studying 
them  in  connection  with  special  diseases. 


CHAPTER  I. 
HYPEEJEMIA,  OB  CONGESTION. 

By  these  terms  is  meant  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  blood  in  a  part.  According  to  its  cause,  and  to  the  vessels  in 
which  the  accumulation  chiefly  occurs,  the  hypersemia  is  said  to 
be  Active^  or  arterial ;  Mechanical,  or  venous ;  Passive,  or  capillary, 

I.  Active  or  Arterial. — "Determination  of  Blood." — In  this 
form  the  arteries  are  chiefly  aflected,  there  being  an  increased 
afflux  of  blood  through  them,  though  usually  too  much  blood 
also  passes  out  by  the  veins,  while  the  circulation  is  accelerated. 
The  arteries  are  dilated,  either  because  they  cannot  resist  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  blood,  or  because  this  pressure  becomes 
unusually  great. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — ^The  objective  signs  of  "  active  conges- 
tion "  are  more  or  less  bright  redness,  with  turgescence  and  in- 
creased temperature.  There  may  be  visible  pulsation  in  the 
arteries,  as  well  as  increased  or  altered  secretion. 

Ultimately  the  vessels  may  be  so  distended  as  to  transude 
serum,  or  even  to  rupture,  and  give  rise  to  hemorrhage.  The 
subjective  sensations  are  usually  those  of  heat,  fulness,  and  throb- 
bing; or  the  functions  of  an  organ  may  be  materially  affected,  as 
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18  seen  in  the  case  of  the  nerve  centres  or  lungs,  severe  symptoms 
being  thus  produced.  If  the  congestion  continues  for  a  long 
period  it  may  lead  to  permanent  hypertrophy,  or  induration ;  the 
arteries  also  may  become  persistently  dilated  and  thickened. 

Causes. — 1.  Paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  is 
the  usual  cause  of  active  congestion,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  yield  to  the  normal  pressure  of  the  blood.  It  is  well  known 
physiologically  that  this  coat  is  under  the  control  of  nerve  fibres 
which  pass  from  the  spinal  cord  through  the  sympathetic,  and 
these  exercise  an  important  influence  on  certain  pathological  pro- 
cesses, of  which  active  congestion  is  one.  The  paralysis  may  be 
produced  (a)  by  direct  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  in  experiments, 
or  as  the  result  of  disease,  (b)  By  injury  to  the  sympathetic 
trunk,  of  which  the  congestion  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurism  upon  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  is  an  example,  (c) 
By  reflex  irritation  through  the  sensory  nerves,  such  as  the  con- 
gestion following  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice,  heat,  or 
cold,  or  that  ensuing  ujwn  the  excessive  use  or  increased  activity 
of  an  organ,  such  as  the  eye  or  mammary  gland.  Under  the 
same  category  may  be  mentioned  that  which  often  attends  severe 
neuralgia.  Probably  many  congestions  of  internal  organs  are 
produced  in  this  way,  and  it  is  frequently  the  first  step  towards 
inflammation,  (d)  By  causes  acting  through  the  brain,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  emotional  blushing,  and  by  the  efiects  of 
some  poisons. 

2.  The  rapid  withdrawal  of  external  support  from  arteries  may 
cause  them  to  be  dilated,  and  thus  lead  to  congestion,  this  is  seen 
in  the  efiTeets  of  applying  a  cupping-glass  to  the  surface,  and  thus 
removing  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

3.  The  internal  pressure  on  the  vessels  may  be  increased  either 
from  an  augmented  force  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  which  princi- 
pally afiects  the  parts  supplied  by  the  vessels  given  ofi*  first,  or 
from  some  channels  being  obliterated,  and  hence  the  blood  has  to 
find  its  way  by  those  which  are  pervious,  consequently  distending 
them  unduly..  The  best  illustration  of  the  latter  is  the  "col- 
lateral circulation,"  which  is  set  up  rapidly  when  a  main  artery 
is  tied,  or  when  it  is  suddenly  blocked  up  in  any  way.  Internal 
congestions  are  also  often  due  to  this  cause,  when  they  follow  ex- 
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posure  to  cold,  which  leads  to  contraction  of  the  small  vessels  of 
the  skin,  and  thus  the  blood  is,  as  it  were,  driven  inwards.  If 
the  walls  of  the  arteries  are  weakened  from  any  cause,  and  are 
deficient  in  tone,  they  are  more  liable  to  become  enlarged,  but 
this  does  not  appear  sufficient  in  itself  to  determine  active  con- 
gestion. 

II.  Mechanical  or  Venous, — Here  there  is  no  excess  of  blood 
entering  a  part,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  its  pasrage  through  the 
veins,  which,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  capillaries,  become  over- 
filled with  dark  blood,  moving  slowly  and  languidly.  This  is  a 
very  important  form  of  congestion,  and  often  leads  to  trouble- 
some symptoms,  calling  for  the  attention  of  the  physician. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — ^The  objective  signs,  supposing  the  con- 
gestion to  be  superficial,  are  redness  of  a  dull,  dusky,  purplish,  or 
livid  hue,  with  frequently  evident  distension  of  the  capillaries  and 
veins,  the  latter  being  often  knotted;  increase  in  bulk;  and  not 
uncommonly  a  lowering  temperature.  After  a  time  the  watery 
part  of  the  blood  transudes,  containing  some  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents, and  thus  "dropsy"  is  produced,  which  gives  rise  to 
greater  enlargement,  with  a  feeling  of  softness  and  pitting  on 
pressure.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  fibrinous  exudation,  which 
causes  a  firm  and  brawny  feel,  as  may  be  seen  after  obstruction 
of  the  veins  of  the  leg  in  phlegmasia  dolens.  When  the  kidneys 
are  congested,  albumen  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  while,  in 
connection  with  mucous  surfaces,  the  same  condition  leads  to  a 
watery  flux. 

If  the  congestion  is  still  more  intense  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  passes  out,  or  the  red  corpuscles  migrate  through  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  finally  the 
vessels  may  give  way,  and  hemorrhage  occur,  as  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  varicose  veins,  and  in  the  bleeding  into  the  stomach 
or  intestines  which  follows  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein.  This 
is  especially  apt  to  happen  if  the  vessels  are  weakened,  and  it 
may  take  place  into  the  substance  of  organs,  as  well  as  on  free 
surfaces. 

If  the  congestion  is  very  great,  rapidly  produced,  or  long  con- 
tinued, it  will  lead  to  much  interference  with  nutrition,  which 
may  end  in  ulceration  or  gangrene.     An  occasional  formation  of 
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a  "thrombus"  occurs  in  connection  with  a  congested  vein,  e.  g,y  in 
the  portal  vein  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  With  regard  to  organs 
or  tissues,  mechanical  congestions  will  ultimately  lead  to  their 
permanent  enlargement  or  thickening,  with  the  formation  of  a 
fibroid  material,  causing  induration,  stiffness,  and  loss  of  elastic 
and  contractile  power.  The  subjective  symptoms  will  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  part  affected.  Generally  there  is  a  sense 
of  weight,  or  dull,  heavy  uneasiness,  w;hile  the  functions  of  the 
organ  or  structure  are  impaired  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Ex- 
ternal parts,  when  the  seat  of  venous  congestion,  often  feel  cold 
and  numb. 

Causes, — 1.  Some  mechaniccU  interference  with  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  this  form 
of  congestion.  This  may  be  seated  in  the  heart,  and  thus  effect 
the  entire  systemic,  or  pulmonary  circulation,  or  both,  according 
to  the  precise  locality  of  the  impediment.  It  may  only  involve 
some  special  veins,  or  system  of  veins,  such  as  the  portal,  or  those 
of  a  limb,  the  obstruction  being  localized.  The  cause  of  the  im- 
pediment may  be  either  something  within  the  vessels,  such  as  a 
thrombus,  or  external  pressure  or  constriction,  as  from  a  tumor, 
ligature,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Ac. 

2.  Parts  which  are  dependent  are  very  prone  to  become  con- 
gested from  the  mere  influence  of  gravitation,  and  this  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  if  the  tissues  are  relaxed  and  yielding,  or  the  "  vis  a 
tergo''  is  deficient.  Illustrations  of  this  mode  of  origin  are  pre- 
sented in  the  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  legs  which  follows 
long  standing,  and  in  the  formation  of  haemorrhoids,  as  the  result 
of  sedentary  occupations. 

3.  A  diminution  in  the  vis  a  tergo  oflen  gives  rise  to  this  form 
of  hyperaemia,  or  assists  other  agencies  in  its  production.  The 
heart  may  be  weakened  in  its  action,  or  the  arteries  have  lost 
their  elasticity  and  contractility,  owing  to  degeneration,  and  thus 
the  forces  which  carry  on  the  circulation  are  impaired,  so  that  the 
blood  cannot  be  driven  through  the  veins.  This  is  especially  ob- 
served in  old  people. 

III.  Passive  or  Capillary, — Many  include  "passive"  under 
mechanical  congestions,  but  there  is  a  distinction  between  them, 
though  they  are  oflen  associated.     The  capillaries  are  mainly 
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involved,  and  the  circulation  is  very  languid  in  them,  owing  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  vital  and  nutritive  relations  between  the  ele- 
mentary tissues  and  the  blood.  The  conditions  of  a  part  thus 
congested  are  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  mechanical  con- 
gestion. Atrophy  of,  and  degenerative  changes  in,  the  tissues 
are  liable  to  occur,  while  there  is  a  proneness  to  low  and  asthenic 
forms  of  inflammation,  tending  to  become  chronic. 

Causes, — 1.  A  generally  weak  state  of  the  system  induces  pas- 
sive congestion,  owing  to  the  feeble  activity  of  the  circulation, 
and  to  the  deficient  nutrition  and  want  ot  tone  in  the  tissues.  It 
especially  affects  parts  which  are  dependent,  or  which  are  distant 
from  the  heart.  Thus  we  see  coldness  and  blueness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, nose  and  ears,  under  these  circumstances.  Also  the 
hypostatic  congestions,  which  are  met  with  in  various  low  fevers 
and  debilitating  diseases,  come  partly  under  this  category. 

2.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  may  cause  passive  hyperae- 
mia.  That  which  is  present  when  the  blood  is  improperly 
aerated  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  this  nature,  and  deficiency 
of  fibrin  also  favors  its  occurrence. 

3.  If  an  organ  or  part  is  locally  debilitated  from  any  cause, 
and  the  functions  of  its  tissues  impaired,  it  is  prone  to  become 
the  seat  of  congestion.  As  illustrations  of  this  may  be  mentioned 
that  which  is  observed  often  in  paralysed  limbs,  and  that  which 
follows  excessive  functional  activity  of  an  organ,  whereby  it  has 
become  exhausted.  It  also  may  succeed  active  congestion  or  in- 
flammation, owing  to  the  perverted  relations  thus  set  up  between 
the  blood  and  the  tissues,  as  is  frequently  observed  after  ton- 
sijlitis. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — Redness,  varying  in  its  tint  and 
form  according  to  the  nature  of  the  congestion,  is  the  essential 
character  of  this  morbid  condition.  In  active  congestion  the 
color  is  bright  red,  and  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  minute  net- 
work, or  it  may  appear  uniform,  or  in  points,  when  certain  spe- 
cial structures  are  involved.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  may  have  been  active  hyperjemia,  and  yet  no  redness 
be  apparent  after  death,  owing  to  the  arteries  having  contracted 
and  expelled  the  blood  into  the  veins.  Points  of  redness  are  seen 
sometimes,  due  to  minute  extravasations  of  blood. 
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The  color  of  "venous  congestion"  is  more  or  less  dark-red,  and 
may  be  blue  or  purple,  while  the  veins  are  seen  distended  and 
forming  a  network. 

Organs  are  often  said  to  be  congested  in  post-mortem  descrip- 
tions, when  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  reality  during  life,  but 
the  blood  has  gravitated  after  death  into  dependent  parts,  and 
thus  given  rise  to  this  appearance.  Tissues  also  are  subject  to 
post-mortem  staining  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which 
may  simulate  congestion.  The  results  of  congestion  already  de- 
scribed may  be  evident  after  death,  such  as  dropsy,  &c.,  and  if 
long  continued,  considerable  changes  in  the  appearance  and  struc- 
ture of  organs  may  be  visible.  They  frequently  become  gray  or 
dark,  owing  to  the  presence  of  pigment  derived  from  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood. 


CHAPTER  II. 
DROPSY, 

Dropsy  is  frequently  described  as  a  disease  in  itself,  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  only  a  result  of  some  general  or  local  morbid  con- 
dition, of  which  it  oft«n  constitutes  an  important  symptom.  It 
consists  in  an  accumulation  of  fluid  which  has  escaped  from  the 
bloodvessels,  either  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  serous 
cavities,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  certain  organs.  It  may  occur 
in  all  these  parts  at  the  same  time.  Terms  are  used  to  express 
the  site  of  the  dropsy  as  follows :  When  it  is  seated  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  more  or  less  generally,  it  is  named 
anasarca;  if  localized,  osdema;  Aydro^Aorax  signifies  accumulation 
in  the  pleura ;  hydropericardium  in  the  pericardium ;  ascites  in 
the  peritoneum ;  hydrocephalus  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or 
arachnoid  cavity ;  oedema  is  ,the  term  applied  to  the  dropsy  of 
organs,  e,  ^.,  oedema  of  the  lungs.  If  there  is  dropsy  both  of  the 
cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities,  it  is  said  to  be  general. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  name  "  dropsy"  is  commonly 
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applied  to  certain  morbid  conditions,  which  have  really  no  patho- 
logical relation  to  this  symptom.  These  are  known  as  "  spurious 
dropsies,"  among  which  are  included  ovarian  dropsy,  which  is  a 
cystic  disease  of  the  ovary ;  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  interior 
of  hollow  organs,  as  the  result  of  obstruction  at  an  orifice,  or 
inflammation,  such  as  dropsy  of  the  uterus  (hydrometria),  or  of 
the  gall-bladder;  and  certain  serous  eflusions  consequent  upon 
inflammation,  viz.,  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  hydrocele, 
and  acute  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Dropsy  of  the  kidney  (hydro- 
nephrosis) is  either  due  to  cystic  disease,  or,  more  frequently,  to 
obstruction  of  the  ureter,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  urine 
and  products  of  inflammation  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
which  gradually  destroy  this  organ.  These  "spurious  dropsies" 
will  not  be  further  alluded  to  at  present. 

Charactens  of  Dropsical  Fluid, — It  is  almost  always  thin  and 
watery;  either  quite  colorless  or  light  yellow,  as  a  rule,  but  some- 
times tinged  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  or  bile;  clear 
and  transparent,  or  rarely  opalescent;  varying  in  its  specific 
gravity  from  1008  to  1012  or  1014.  It  is  usually  alkaline  in 
reaction,  but  occasionally  neutral  or  slightly  acid.  Chemically 
it  is  allied  to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  consisting  of  water,  holding 
in  solution  albumen,  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  especially  chlo- 
rides and  extractive  matters ;  but  the  proportion  of  these  varies 
materially  in  diflferent  parts,  and  in  different  cases,  especially  the 
amount  of  albumen,  and  the  composition  is  never  identical  with 
that  of  blood  serum,  the  proportion  of  solids  being  much  less. 
Fat,  especially  cholesterin  and  pigments,  are  sometimes  present, 
and  urea  in  one  special  form,  viz.,  in  renal  dropsy. 

Pathological  Conditions  producing  Dropsy, — A  dropsical  accu- 
mulation is  either  the  result  of  excessive  effusion  from  the  vessels, 
of  deficient  absorption,  or  of  both  combined ;  in  short,  the  balance 
between  exhalation  and  absorption  is  disturbed.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  following  pathological  conditions : 

1.  Overdistension  of  the  vessels  in  the  different  forms  of  con- 
gestion, but  especially  in  that  dependent  upon  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  dropsy,  and  is  due  both  to  an  excessive 
escape  of  fluid  from  the  vessels,  and  to  their  diminished  power 
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of  absorption.  If  there  is  obstruction  to  the  circulation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  more  or  less  general  dropsy  will  be  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  beginning  in  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  ex- 
tending upwards.  Considerable  impediment  in  the  lungs,  such 
as  is  met  with  in  many  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  complicating 
emphysema,  may  produce  the  same  effect.  Obstruction  on  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  will  lead  to  oedema  of  the  lungs,  because 
the  pulmonary  vessels  are  overfilled.  A  local  obstacle  will  cause 
limited  dropsy.  Thus  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the 
portal  vein,  or  its  ramifications,  induces  ascites;  a  clot  in  a  vein 
of  the  arm  or  leg,  or  external  pressure  upon  it,  will  give  rise  to 
oedema,  confined  to  either  extremity.  Hydrocephalic  accumula- 
tion is  chiefly  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  small  veins  return- 
ing the  blood  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Gravitation 
necessarily  influences  much  the  seat  of  this  form  of  dropsy,  and 
may  itself  induce  it,  under  certain  conditions.  Active  congestion 
does  not  give  rise  to  much  dropsy  as  a  rule,  but  it  often  causes 
oedema  of  a  part. 

2.  A  feeble  and  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  and  tissues,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  former  readily  yield,  and  allow  transuda- 
tion of  fluid,  often  aids  in  the  production  of  dropsy.  (Edema  of 
the  feet  and  ankles,  which  is  met  with  in  many  cases  of  general 
debility,  is  partly  due  to  this  cause,  being  assisted  by  the  weak- 
ened cardiac  action,  which  induces  mechanical  congestion. 

3.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood  may  induce  dropsy,  es- 
pecially if  this  fluid  is  very  watery,  deficient  in  albumen,  or  con- 
tains certain  materials,  such  as  urea.  This  cause  materially  aids 
often  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  dropsy,  but  it  is  the  main 
influence  in  the  causation  of  that  attending  anosmia,  and  is  not 
unimportant  in  renal  dropsy.  This  last  variety  is,  however, 
partly  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  kidneys  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
proper  amount  of  water,  and  therefore  the  bloodvessels  are  over- 
loaded with  watery  blood. 

4.  It  is  supposed  by  some  eminent  authorities,  that  dropsy 
depends  chiefly  on  a  withdrawal  of  the  nervous  influence  in  con- 
nection with  the  vessels,  and  experiments  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  80  long  as  the  nerves  are  intact,  dropsy  will  not  occur,  even 
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if  the  veins  are  overdistcnded.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  nervous  system  does  exercise  considerable  control  over  the 
processes  of  exhalation  and  absorption,  and  will  thus  influence  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  occupies  the 
important  position  attributed  to  it  by  some  pathologists,  as  a  cause 
of  this  symptom.  (Edema  not  uncommonly  sets  in  in  paralyzed 
limbs.  ' 

5.  A  deficient  power  of  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  lympha- 
tics, has  been  considered  to  assist  in  giving  rise  to  dropsy  in  some 
instances.  Possibly  this  may  exercise  some  influence  in  cardiac 
dropsy,  as  the  chief  lymph-ducts  cannot  empty  themselves  into 
the  overloaded  veins. 

Causes. — Such  being  the  pathological  conditions  with  which 
dropsy  may  be  associated,  which  are  often  more  or  less  combined, 
its  causes  may  be  summoned  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Any  cardiac  disease  that  interferes  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  leads  to  overloading  of  the  veins  and  capillaries. 
The  most  important  are  affections  of  some  of  the  orifices  and 
valves,  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  degeneration  of  its  walk,  with 
consequent  weak  action.  The  heart  may  be  pressed  upon  from 
-the  outside. 

2.  Affections  of  the  lungs  impeding  the  circulation.  When  an 
acute  attack  of  bronchitis  sets  in  in  a  case  of  emphysema,  con- 
siderable dropsy  may  follow. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  kidney,  attended  with  a  deficient  elimination 
of  water  and  urea,  but  allowing  the  escape  of  albumen  in  the 
urine.  As  a  consequence  the  blood  is  impoverished  and  impure, 
and  the  vessels  overdistcnded.  It  is  requisite  to  make  ispecial 
mention  of  scojrlaiina  as  a  cause  of  dropsy,  which  then  generally 
depends  upon  an  acute  renal  complication. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  liver,  or  in  its  vicinity,  causing  obstruction 
to  the  portal  circulation. 

5.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  anything  producing  a  chill. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  act  by  driving  the  blood  inwards, 
and  inducing  active  congestion,  and  the  resulting  dropsy  is  named 
active  or  febrile.  It  chiefly  acts,  however,  by  checking  elimination 
by  the  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  inducing  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys, which  therefore  cannot  perform  their  functions;  thus  the 
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vessels  are  overloaded,  and  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  trans- 
udes. 

6.  A  local  obstacle,  in  connection  with  some  special  vein,  either 
from  something  within  it  such  as  a  clot,  or  from  external  pressure 
or  constriction.  From  this  cause,  dropsy  may  be  associated  with 
pregnancy,  ovarian  and  other  tumors,  aneurisms,  &c.,  as  well  as 
with  inflammation  of  the  veins.  It  is  often  present  in  connection 
with  varicose  veins. 

7.  Gravitation  of  the  blood  into  dependent  parts.  Long  stand- 
ing may  lead  to  dropsy,  especially  if  the  blood  is  watery,  and  the 
tissues  wanting  in  tone. 

8.  Anything  that  induces  an  ansemic  state  of  the  blood.  In 
this  way  dropsy  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  proper  diet,  with  other 
unikvorable  hygienic  conditions;  hemorrhage  or  excessive  dis- 
charges, either  natural  or  unnatural ;  acute  or  chronic  diseases 
which  impoverish  the  blood,  such  as  fevers,  especially  malarial, 
phthisis,  cancer,  splenic  disease,  scurvy,  purpura,  &c. 

9.  Certain  causes  leading  to  active  congestion.  Dropsy  occasion- 
ally follows  the  sudden  disappearance  of  skin  diseases  or  dis- 
charges, and  is  then  believed  to  result  from  active  congestion. 
This  also  may  occur  from  the  irritation  of  some  deposit,  such  as 
tubercle  or  cancer,  and  it  accounts  for  the  cedema  often  observed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  inflamed  parts. 

Symptoms  and  Course, — As  a  rule  droJ)sy  comes  on  more  or  lei»s 
gradually,  but  sometimes  its  course  is  extremely  rapid,  and  it 
may  extend  over  the  whole  body  in  a  few  hours.  Dependent 
parts,  which  are  at  the  same  time  distant  from  the  heart,  are  those 
in  which  usually  it  first  appears,  and  is  most  abundant,  or  parts 
which  are  exposed,  or  where  there  is  much  loose  cellular  tissue. 
It  is  liable  to  vary  with  position,  being  necessarily  influenced  by 
gravitation.  The  appearances  produced  by  anasarca  or  a»dema 
are  swelling,  with  pitting  on  pressure,  the  skin  being  generally 
pale,  but  sometimes  congested.  The  degree  of  enlargement  varies 
widely  ;  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  skin  to  assume  a  tense, 
shining  aspect,  or  even  to  burst  or  slough.  The  vitality  of  drop- 
sical tissues  is  low,  and  hence  they  are  very  liable  to  low  inflam- 
mations from  slight  irritation. 

When  fluid  accumulates  within  serous  cavities,  it  may  or  may 
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not  produce  evident  enlargement,  but  its  presence  cnn  be  made 
out  in  most  cases,  by  certain  "  physical  signs;"  to  be  hereafter 
described.  The  subjective  symptoms  produced  by  dropsy  of  ex- 
ternal parts  are  more  or  less  discomfort  and  uneasiness,  with  a 
feeling  of  tightness  or  stiffness,  but  no  actual  pain  or  tenderness. 
It  interferes  mechanically  with  organs,  and  thus  causes  most 
serious  disturbance  of  their  functions.  In  certain  parts  it  may 
lead  to  a  rapidly  fatal  issue,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  oedema 
of  the  glottis,  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

The  general  symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
cause  of  the  dropsy.  If  it  is  at  all  great  in  amount,  the  normal 
secretions  are  as  a  rule  deficient  in  quantity. 

Diugnosh, — It  is  usually  not  difficult  to  determine  whether 
dropsy  is  present,  but  the  chief  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  make  out 
its  cause.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  of  course  it  is  necessarv  to 
observe  what  other  symptoms  are  present,  to  make  a  careful 
investigation  as  to  the  genenil  condition  of  the  patient,  and  par-: 
ticularly  as  to  the  state  of  those  organs,  diseases  of  which  are 
known  to  produce  dropsy.  IMuch  help  may,  however,  he  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  drojwy 
itself. 

1.  Its  place  of  Origin^  Seat,  and  Extent — Cardiac,  or  pidmotiary 
dropsy,  begins  in  both  feet  and  ankles,  and  extends  upwards, 
ultimately  becoming  general.  Ascites  only  occurs  after  the 
circulation  through  the  liver  has  been  for  some  time  obstructed. 
Renal  dropsy  frequently  starts  in  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  especially  about  the  eyelids,  where  there  is  much  loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  hands,  which  are  exposed.  It  may 
soon  spread  all  over  the  body,  and  affect  all  the  serous  mem- 
branes, though  not  usually  to  a  great  extent.  Hepatic  dropsy  is 
confined  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  at  first,  because  the  portal  sys- 
tem of  veins  Ls  alone  interfereil  with.  The  abdomen  may  become 
considerably  distended,  without  there  being  any  dropsy  elsewhere, 
but  in  most  cases  after  a  while  anasarca  of  the  legs  sets  in,  in 
consequence  of  pressure  exercised  by  the  fluid  upon  the  vena  cava 
inferior.  Anasarca  of  the  legs,  and  ascites  may  appear  simulta- 
neously should  there  be  dLuyihmg  pressing  on  the  vena  cava  before 
it  passes  through  the  diaphragm.     Anaemia  never  causes  much 
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dropsy,  it  is  always  limited  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  is 
usually  only  seen  below  the  knees,  or  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the 
eyelids.  Local  dropsy,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  limited  to  one 
1^,  always  indicates  some  local  cause.  Rarely  the  sui)erior  cava 
is  pressed  upon,  and  dropsy  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  the 
consequence. 

2.  lis  Rale  and  Mode  of  Progress, — Cardiac  dropsy  is  generally 
slow  and  gradual  in  its  progress,  liable  for  a  time  to  some  varia- 
tion, according  to  position,  but  ultimately  this  does  not  influence 
it  much.  It  may  increase  rather  quickly  from  some  acute  com- 
plication  in  connection  with  the  lungs.  That  attending  kidney 
disease,  if  acute,  may  be  extremely  rapid  in  its  course,  in  some 
cases  proilucing  extreme  enlargement  of  the  body  generally,  and 
obliterating  the  features  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  the  only  form 
of  dropsy  in  which  such  a  course  can  occur ;  it  may  also  disappear 
in  the  same  rapid  manner.  Hepatic  dropsy  usually  progresses 
slowly  and  steadily.  That  of  aniemia  comes  and  goes  easily, 
being  often  present  about  the  feet  in  the  evenings,  but  disappear- 
ing with  a  night*s  rest ;  the  eyelids,  however,  are  often  puffy  in 
the  morning. 

3.  Tlie  effect  of  pressure  is  said  to  distinguish  between  cardiac 
and  renal  dropsy,  but  this  is  very  unreliable.  The  latter  is  stated 
to  pit  much  less,  and  not  to  retain  the  impression  long,  elasticity 
not  being  quite  lost. 

4.  The  appearance  of  a  dropsical  part  may  indicate  its  cause. 
Thus  in  some  case«  of  renal  disease  there  is  a  very  peculiar  dull- 
white,  pasty  look  about  it.  In  cardiac  dropsy  signs  of  venous 
congestion  are  often  present,  with  a  shining  tense  aspect  of  the 
skin. 

5.  Characters  of  the  Fluid, — That  of  renal  dropsy  is  of  a  very 
low  specific  gravity,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  albumen, 
and  urea  can  oft;en  be  detected  in  it. 

6.  The  Effects  of  Treatment. — The  dropsy  of  anjemia  is  easily 
gut  rid  off*;  the  renal  form  is  also  frequently  removed  for  a  time 
by  appropriate  treatment.  It  is  difficult  to  produce  absorption 
of  cardiac  dropsy,  if  it  is  at  all  great,  and  it  is  liable  to  return 
speedily,  as  its  cause  is  permanent. 

Treatment. — The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of 
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dropsy  are :  Ist.  Its  removal.  2d.  The  prevention  of  its  recur- 
rence. 3d.  If  it  cannot  be  removed,  to  obviate  its  ill  effects. 
These  are  carried  out  by  attention  to  the  following  principles : 
1st.  Remove  any  obvious  cause,  if  possible.  2d.  Pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  rest,  position,  and  regulated  pressure.  3d.  Aid  absorption 
of  the  fluid  by  causing  free  secretion,  by  the  skin,  kidneys  or 
intestines,  and  thus  removing  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood. 
4th.  If  absorption  is  not  practicable,  the  fluid  must  be  taken  away 
by  certain  operations.  5th.  Improve  the  condition  of  the  system 
generally,  but  especially  that  of  the  blood,  if  it  is  at  fault.  6th. 
If  any  organ  is  diseased,  endeavor  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state, 
or  at  all  events  to  render  it  capable  of  performing  its  functions  so 
far  as  is  possible.  7th.  Attend  to  cleanliness,  and  prevent  all 
irritation  of  dropsical  parts. 

The  particulars  of  treatment  will  necessarily  differ,  according  to 
the  cause  of  the  dropsy  and  the  organ  affected,  and  these  will  be 
fully  considered  in  their  appropriate  places.  At  present  only  an 
outline  will  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  above  principles 
are  to  be  generally  carried  out. 

1.  As  illustrations  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  may  be  men- 
tioned  the  taking  away  of  any  pressure  or  constriction  aff*ectinga 
vein,  such  as  that  of  a  tumor.  Also  in  many  cases  of  curdiac  dis- 
ease, the  dropsy  Ls  often  materially  augmented  by  an  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis,  and  by  using  measures  to  cure  this,  a  consider- 
able effect  may  be  produced  on  the  effusion. 

2.  Far  too  little  heed  is  given  to  the  question  of  rest  and  position 
in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  The  part  affected  should,  if  neces- 
sary, be  maintained  for  a  long  time,  and  not  merely  now  and  then, 
in  a  posture  most  opposed  to  the  influence  of  gravitation.  For 
example  the  legs,  if  anasarcous,  should  be  kept  on  a  level  higher 
than  the  body ;  the  scrotum  should  be  raised  by  means  of  a  pillow 
of  cotton-wool  underneath.  In  many  cases,  dropsical  fluid  will 
quickly  disappear  by  attending  to  this  matter;  at  the  same  time 
its  recurrence  being  prevented  by  treatment  directed  to  its  cause, 
such  as  anaemia.  Pressure  is  also  very  valuable  if  carefully  and 
properly  applied. 

3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  next  indication,  viz.,  the  promotion 
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of  absorption,  diaphoretics,  saline  and  watery  purgatives  or  diuret- 
ics must  be  used  according  to  circumstances. 

The  only  diaphoretic  that  is  of  any  practical  value,  is  some  form 
of  bath  that  will  promote  perspiration,  such  as  the  warm,  vapor^ 
hot  air  or  Turkish  bath.  These  must  be  used  as  frequently  as 
required,  provided  the  patient  can  bear  them ;  or  local  baths  may 
be  employed  with  much  advantage,  if  the  patient  cannot  sustain 
general  baths.  It  is  in  renal  dropsy  that  these  are  most  valuable, 
and  especially  in  acute  cases.  They  may  also  be  used  as  preven- 
tives of  this  form  of  dropsy.  Other  diaphoretics  are  recommended, 
such  as  ipecacuanha,  antimony,  spirits  of  nitre,  liquor  ammonias 
aeetatis,  or  citrate  of  potash,  but  they  are  not  of  much  service. 

Watery  purgatives  are  frequently  most  useful,  but  care  must  of 
course  be  exercised  in  their  administration,  as  they  tend  to  weaken 
the  patient.  The  most  important  are  elaterium,  gamboge,  vera- 
trum,  calomel,  podophyllin,  jalap,  scammony,  and  cream  of  tartar. 
A  combination  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  is  often  very  effec- 
tive, and  so  is  extract  of  elaterium,  beginning  with  Ith  of  a  grain 
for  a  dose,  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  i  grain  or  more,  com- 
bined with  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  These  may  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a  week  or  oftener,  according  as  circumstances  indi- 
cate. Some  recommend  croton  oil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  effect  of  pills,  made  use  of  by  some  quacks,  which  is  sometimes 
really  marvellous,  is  due  to  powerful  drastic  purgatives  which 
thev  contain. 

Divreties  are  not  nearly  so  efficacious,  Those  usually  given 
are  nitrate,  a(*etate,  or  other  salts  of  potash,  in  large  doses  freely 
diluted  ;  cream  of  tartar  in  small  doses ;  spirits  of  nitre ;  digitalis, 
either  as  infusion,  tincture,  or  pill  with  other  ingredients;  squill 
in  tincture,  or  pills ;  spirits,  or  infusion  of  juniper ;  infusion  of 
frefeh  broom  tops;  or  oil  of  turpentine.  The  following  pill  will 
be  found  in  some  cases  to  have  a  good  effect,  given  every  other 
night : 

B.  Ext.  elaterii,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  \. 

Pulv.  scillse,  gr.  \  to  gr.  i. 

Pulv.  digitalis,  gr.  \  to  gr.  i. 

Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  1  J.     M.  fiat  pil. 

Digitalis  is  sometimes  used  externally,  either  as  a  poultice  of 
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the  leaves,  or  the  powder  is  rubbed  in,  or  fomentation  with  its 
infusion  employed  ;  this  is  said  to  promote  the  urinary  secretions. 
Gin  or  whisky  freely  diluted  is  of  undoubted  service  in  some 
cases. 

Bloodletting  is  recommended  in  some  cases,  with  the  view  of 
unloading  the  vessels,  and  assisting  the  action  of  other  remedies, 
but  great  care  is  necessary  in  its  employment. 

4.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  certain  ope- 
rations, and  I  believe  they  are  often  delayed  to  too  late  a  period, 
and  ought  in  appropriate  cases  to  be  employed,  not  as  last 
resources,  but  as  means  of  cure,  being  repeated  if  required. 
These  ojxirations  are — 1.  Removal  of  the  fluid  from  serous  cavi- 
ties, by  tapping,  or  paracentesis,  especially  to  be  adopted  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  ascites.  2.  Puncturing  the  skin  in  cases  of  anasarca, 
or  making  incisions  of  different  lengths.  It  is  generally  quite 
sufficient  to  employ  punctures,  making  several  in  dependent  parts, 
repeating  them  as  often  as  required,  and  taking  care  that  they  are 
not  irritated  by  urine,  or  other  sources  of  irritation,  which  may 
give  rise  to  erysipelas.  These  will  be  considered  riiore  particu- 
larlv  hereafter. 

5.  Treatment  directed  to  the  system  generally,  but  especially 
to  the  improvement  of  the  state  cf  the  blood,  is  always  of  essen- 
tial service,  and  may  be  the  chief  thing  called  for.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  look  after  the  state  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  functions 
in  the  first  place,  and  to  attend  to  the  diet.  Tonics  must  be  given 
if  needed,  and,  above  all,  some  form  of  iron,  especially  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  i)erchloride,  which  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood.  In  short  everything  must  be  done  that  can 
improve  the  condition  of  the  system  and  the  blood.  This  aids 
materially  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  and  renal  dropsy,  and  if 
this  symptom  is  due  to  anasmia  alone,  of  course  it  will  disappear 
altogether  as  the  state  of  the  blood  improves. 

The  treatment  of  special  diseases  of  organs,  which  produce 
dropsy,  cannot  at  present  be  considered. 

It  is  important  to  keep  all  external  dropsical  parts  clean,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  being  in  a  moist  condition,  or  being  unduly 
pressed  upon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HEMOBBHAOE. 

Hemorrhage  signifies  an  escape  of  blood  in  its  entirety  out  of 
the  current  of  the  circulation.  It  may  be  due  to  rupture  of  the 
heart  itself,  or  the  blood  may  come  from  either  set  of  vessels, 
arteries,  capillaries,  or  veins.  Capillary  hemorrhages  are  most 
frequent  in  medical  practice.  As  a  rule  the  vessels  are  ruptured, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  bleeding  may  occur,  without  actual  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls,  as  often  no  lesion  can  be  detected  on  the  most 
careful  examination,  and  it  is  known  that  the  corpuscles,  both 
red  and  white,  can  make  their  way  through  the  coats  of  the 
vessels. 

The  blood  may  be  poured  out  on  a  free  surface,  such  as  that 
of  the  skin,  or  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane ;  or  into  the  inter- 
stices of  tissues,  into  the  substance  of  organs,  or  into  morbid 
growths.  A  collection  of  blood  in  a  solid  organ  is  named  an 
"extravasation,"  "apoplexy,"  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  a 
"  hemorrhagic  infarct." 

Special  names  are  used  to  indicate  whence  the  blood  comes,  of 
which  the  chief  are  epi^taxis,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose ;  hcemop- 
tysU,  from  the  air-passages  or  lungs ;  hwmatemenis,  from  the  stom- 
ach ;  meicena,  from  the  bowels ;  luzmaturia^  from  the  urinary 
organs ;  menorrluigia,  from  the  female  genital  organs. 

Certain  general  terms  are  often  applied  to  hemorrhages,  with 
a  view  to  classifying  them,  but  they  are  not  of  much  importance. 
Thus  they  are  said  to  be  traumatic  or  spontaneoiun ;  idiopathic  or 
9ymptomatic  ;  active  or  passive ;  arterial^  venous,  or  capillary ;  vicor 
rious,  critical,  or  periodical.  These  terms  sufficiently  indicate  what 
b  meant  bv  them. 

Pathological  Conditions  giving  rise  to  Hemorrhage  and  Uieir 
Causes, — 1.  A  vessel  may  be  quite  healthy,  but  be  wounded  by 
some  direct  injury,  as  from  a  cut,  or  the  irritation  of  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  or  a  rough  foreign  mate- 
rial, or  dry,  hard  faces  in  the  alimentary  canal.    The  opening  of 
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a  vessel  in  consequence  of  ulceration,  gangrene,  or  cancer,  fre- 
quently comes  under  this  class  of  causes.  Hemorrhage  produced 
in  this  way  is  named  iraumatic,  2.  Extreme  distension  of  the 
vessels  may  end  in  hemorrhage  in  the  various  forms  of  conges- 
tion, even  though  they  are  not  at  all  diseased,  especially  if  the 
force  of  the  circuhition  is  at  the  same  time  much  increased,  as 
happens  when  the  heart  is  hypertrophied  or  is  acting  excitedly. 
All  causes,  therefore,  which  can  induce  great  congestion,  may  bring 
on  hemorrhage,  which  is  then  usually  of  the  capillary  variety. 
A  good  illustration  of  hemorrhage  from  congestion  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  stomach  in  connection  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
Critical  hemorrhages  and  those  vicarious  of  menstruation,  are 
also  due  to  congestion,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  overstraining 
and  local  irritation.  An  im{>ortant  variety  of  hemorrhage,  re- 
sulting from  congestion,  is  that  associated  with  the  lodgment  of 
an  "embolus"  in  a  vessel,  which  produces  intense  hyperemia 
around  it,  with  consequent  extravasation,  which  is  then  named  a 
"hemorrhagic  infarct."  8.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  is  most  favorable  to  hemorrhage,  especially  arterial. 
If  the  arteries  are  atheromatous,  or  calcified,  a  very  little  increase 
of  pressure  upon  them  may  lead  to  their  rupture,  especially  if 
they  are  not  well  supi)orted,  as  in  the  brain.  Hence  cerebral 
aix)plexy  is  generally  associated  with  diseased  vessels.  The  rup- 
ture of  aneurisms  also  comes  under  this  head.  Mere  functional 
debility  of  the  minute  vessels  and  of  the  tissues  around  predis- 
poses, and  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage,  which  is  then  of  the 
passive  kind,  associated  with  passive  congestion.  The  weak  new 
vessels  in  recent  inflammatory  exudations,  and  those  in  certain 
vascular  cysts  or  villous  processes,  are  ver}'  prone  to  rupture. 
Varicose  veins  not  unfrequcntly  give  way,  and  severe  hemorrhage 
occurs  as  the  consequence.  4.  An  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  is 
very  liable  to  induce  hemorrhage,  especially  as  it  is  often  com- 
bined with  weakness  of  the  tissues  and  vessels.  Hence  it  is  apt 
to  occur  if  anaemia  is  present  from  any  cause,  especially  if  pre- 
vious hemorrhages  have  altered  the  composition  of  the  blood ; 
also  in  scurvy,  purpura,  low  fevers,  especially  typhus  and  small- 
pox, after  bad  diet  and  other  lowering  conditions,  and  after 
chronic  diseases  of  the  chief  organs.    The  most  important  change, 
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however,  is  that  which  is  met  with  in  the  "  hemorrhagic  diathe- 
sis "  or  "  haemophilia,"  as  it  is  termed,  where  excessive  bleeding 
occurs  spontaneously,  or  from  very  slight  causes ;  in  this  affection 
tiiere  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  fibrin  with  an  excess  of  red  cor- 
puscles. On  the  other  hand,  a  plethoric  state  of  the  vascular 
system  is  favorable  to  hemorrhage,  and  hence  it  is  predisposed  to 
by  overfeeding  and  sedentary  habits. 

Hemorrhage  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life,  but  it  is  especially 
common  about  the  period  when  growth  and  development  are 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  in  advanced  life,  when  the  tissues  have 
become  degenerated.  It  is  also  prone  to  affect  different  parts  at 
different  ages ;  thus  in  the  young  epistaxis  is  frequent ;  in  young 
adults  hsemoptysb ;  later  on,  hsematemesis,  hiematuria,  &c.,  and 
in  old  age  cerebral  apoplexy.  Some  individuals  are  much  more 
liable  to  bleeding  than  others. 

Post-martem  Appearances — When  hemorrhage  has  taken  place 
from  a  mucous  surface,  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  the  vessel 
from  which  it  has  occurred,  even  on  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion, if  it  is  of  the  capillary  kind.  Some  believe  that  under  these 
circumstances  no  actual  rupture  has  happened.  Generally  the 
origin  of  the  bleeding  may  be  discovered.  Remains  of  the  blood 
may  or  may  not  be  met  with.  Apoplectic  extravasations  may  be 
very  minute  points  or  large  clots,  cither  distinct  and  well-defined 
or  mixed  up  with  the  tissues  of  the  organ  involved,  and  there 
may  be  one  or  more ;  they  generally  coagulate  more  or  less  firmly, 
and  have  a  dark  color  at  first.  Irritation  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  may  be  evident  in  the  existence  of  redness,  inflammatory 
exudation,  softening,  or  even  an  abscess.  If  the  extravasation 
does  not  prove  fatal  soon,  the  following  changes  take  place  in  it : 

1.  The  color  gradually  becomes  paler,  changing  to  brown  or 
yellow,  and  may  ultimately  become  almost  white ;  at  the  same 
time  a  granular  pigment  often  forms  and  crystals  of  hseraatoidin. 

2.  The  clot  contracts  in  size,  becoming  more  dense,  and  being 
surrounded  by  a  firm  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue ;  it  also  itself  un- 
dergoes organization  and  vascularization  in  many  cases,  and  may 
remain  permanently  in  this  condition.  3.  In  some  cases  it  is 
absorbed,  leaving  a  cystic  cavity  containing  fluid,  which  may 
ultimately  be  taken  up  also,  the  walls  of  the  cyst  coming  together, 
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and  a  hard  cicatrix  forming,  which  is  sometimes  colored  by  the 
pigment  remaining  unabsorbed.  Occasionally  nothing  is  left 
but  pigment,  yellow  or  black,  especially  on  membranes,  or  there 
may  be  no  trace  of  the  bleeding  except  a  puckering  and  con- 
traction. In  some  eases  a  clot  softens,  and  comes  to  resemble 
pus  in  appearance. 

Symptoms  and  Effects, — Premonitory  symptoms  are  often  pres- 
ent, indicating  that  hemorrhage  is  going  to  take  place,  but  only 
when  it  is  of  the  active  kind.  There  may  be  general  excitement 
of  the  circulation,  with  a  quick,  sharp,  and  full  pulse,  or  local 
sensations  of  weight  or  fulness  and  heat  are  present,  with  in- 
creased pulsation,  the  extremities  being  at  the  same  time  cold. 
In  special  organs,  special  symptoms  often  indicate  the  approach 
of  bleeding. 

The  actual  symptoms  depend  on  the  direct  effects  of  the  loss  of 
blood  upon  the  system  generally,  and  upon  the  local  effects  of 
that  which  is  poured  out. 

General, — If  the  quantity  of  blood  is  great,  death  may  ensue 
almost  immediately,  by  shock ;  if  less,  syncope  or  mere  faintness 
may  occur ;  or  if  the  bleeding  takes  place  slowly,  only  an  ansemic 
condition  is  produced,  without  any  immediate  results. 

Local. — These  vary  with  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  whether 
it  is  on  a  free  surface  or  into  the  substance  of  an  organ,  and  with 
the  amount  of  blood  thrown  out.  Instant  death  may  occur  from 
the  mere  local  results. 

They  may  be  summed  up  as :  a.  Immediate  mechanical  results 
of  the  blood  effused,  which  interferes  with  the  functions  of  an 
organ  without  injuring  its  textures,  such  as  are  observed  when 
the  blood  escapes  into  the  pericardium,  and  prevents  the  heart 
from  acting,  or  when  a  large  quantity  accumulates  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  h.  Destructive  effects  upon  the  tissues  of  organs, 
which  are  broken  up  and  lacerated.  This  generally  happens 
when  apoplectic  extravasations  take  place  into  the  substance  of 
organs,  the  functions  of  w  hich  are  thus  materially  interfered  with. 
c.  Irritating  effects  of  the  blood,  after  it  has  coagulated,  when  it 
may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  acute  inflammation,  with  its  accom- 
panying symptoms,  d.  If  the  blood  escapes  on  the  free  surface 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  it  usually  excites  certain  actions,  by 
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which  it  is  discharged.  Thus  vomiting  takes  place  when  blood 
is  poured  out  into  the  stomach,  or  coughing  when  into  the  air- 
passages.  The  amount  and  characters  of  the  blood  which  is 
rejected  vary  considerably,  and  by  the  latter  we  are  often  able  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  whence  it  comes.  For  example,  in  epis- 
taxis  it  looks  like  arterial  or  venous  blood ;  in  haemoptysis  it  is 
generally  bright-red,  and  more  or  less  frothy;  in  ha^matemesis  it 
is  dark,  and  presents  an  appearance  like  coffee-grounds,  being 
altered  by  the  gastric  juice,  at  the  same  time  its  reaction  being 
acid ;  blood  coming  from  the  bowels  has  a  tarry  aspect  when  dis- 
charged. The  blood  is  often  mixed  with  secretions  and  other 
substances  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  presence  of  blood  is  often  indicated  by  "  physical  signs," 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  pleural  cavity. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  main  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  make  out  the 
source  of  a  hemorrhage,  should  the  blood  be  discharged.  This 
will  be  fully  discussed  when  the  individual  hemorrhages  are  con- 
sidered, and  cannot  be  entered  upon  at  present.  With  regard  to 
extravasations,  it  is  often  important  to  know  their  amount  and 
extent,  and  the  part  of  the  organ  in  which  they  exist. 

Prognosis, — ^This  will  chiefly  depend  upon — a.  The  quantity  of 
blood  lost,  b.  The  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  c.  The  state  of  the 
patient,  and  the  immediate  obvious  effects  of  the  bleeding,  d, 
WhAher  it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bleeding,  or  if  this  is 
liable  to  be  repeated. 

Treatment, — The  indications  are — 1.  To  stop  the  bleeding,  if 
desirable,  should  it  be  continuing,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
2.  To  obviate  its  ill  effects  generally,  and  restore  the  patient  to  a 
healthy  condition.     3.  To  look  to  the  local  effects  of  the  blood. 

1.  It  may  be  a  question  in  some  cases  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  stop  hemorrhage,  if  it  is  not  serious,  as  this  may  be  warding 
off  some  worse  evil,  e.  g,,  in  tlie  case  of  bleeding  from  piles,  or 
epistaxis.  Supposing  it  to  be  advisable  to  check  the  bleeding,  as 
it  usually  is,  the  following  are  the  means  to  be  employed  under 
different  circumstances: 

i.  There  should  be  absolute  rest  of  the  body  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  the  part  affected.  Hence 
every  disturbing  action  should  be  avoided,  such  as  cough  in 
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hsemoptysis,  or  vomiting  in  hsematemesis.  At  the  same  time  the 
circulation  must  be  calmed,  and  everything  that  can  excite  the 
heart  be  guarded  against.  Venesection  has  been  often  performed, 
with  a  view  of  lowering  the  heart's  action,  but  this  measure  is 
very  rarely  indicated. 

ii.  Attention  to  position  is  sometimes  most  serviceable ;  thus  in 
bleeding  from  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  all  that  is  needful  is  to 
raise  the  leg  above  the  level  of  the  body.  Everything  that  can 
interfere  with  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins  must  be  avoided. 

iii.  The  internal  administration  of  astringents  in  fiill  doses  is 
often  called  for;  acetate  of  lead,  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  sulphuric 
acid,  alum,  oil  of  turpentine,  ergot  of  rye,  matico,  and  tincture  of 
steel,  constitute  the  most  important.  Some  of  these  may  be  ap* 
propriately  combined,  and  tincture  of  opium  or  digitalis  forms  a 
most  useful  addition.  Recently  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
ergotin  has  been  employed.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  food  or 
drink  should  be  taken  cold,  stimulants  being  avoided,  unless 
absolutely  required.  In  some  hemorrhages  the  constant  sucking 
of  ice  is  most  valuable. 

iv.  Local  remedies  may  be  indicated,  such  as  pressure,  astrin- 
gents, cold,  in  the  form  of  ice,  &c.,  or  even  more  powerful  appli- 
cations, as  the  actual  cautery ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
torsion  or  ligature,  as  described  in  surgical  works.  Applying 
cold  to  neighboring  parts  is  often  very  useful,  e,  ^.,  to  the  Aiest 
or  epigastrium,  in  hajmoptysis  and  haematemesis,  or  even  to  dis- 
tant parts,  as  in  the  case  of  epistaxis. 

V.  It  may  be  necessary  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  patient 
by  the  exhibition  of  good  diet,  tonics,  and  special  medicines,  at 
the  same  time  that  astringents  are  used  ;  thus  the  constitution  of 
the  blood  and  state  of  the  tissues  are  improved  should  these  be 
at  fault,  and  give  rise  to  a  tendency  to  bleeding. 

vi.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  draw  off  blood  to  other  parts 
by  means  of  heat  or  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  or  by  the  use  of 
Junod's  boot,  or  to  prevent  it  from  entering  a  part  by  means  of 
pressure  on  the  arteries. 

2.  If  syncope  occurs,  this  must  be  treated  by  position  and  ap- 
propriate remedies,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.     Any  ansemia 
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must  be  removed  by  the  administration  of  some  form  of  iron, 
with  proper  dietetic  and  hygienic  treatment. 

3.  The  third  indication  is  best  carried  out  by  keeping  the  part 
entirely  at  rest,  and  by  employing  measures  which  promote  the 
absorption  or  removal  of  the  effused  blood,  these  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  often  very  useful  in 
aiding  absorption,  and  so  is  blistering.  If  inflammation  is  set  up 
this  must  be  treated  by  appropriate  remedies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INFLAMMA  TIOK, 

Without  attempting  any  comprehensive  definition  of  this 
most  important  pathological  change,  I  propose  briefly  to  consider 
the  principal  points  in  connection  with  it  in  succession,  and  thus 
endeavor  to  give  some  concise  information  as  to  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  though  there  are  questions  connected 
with  inflammation,  the  full  treatment  of  which  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  this  work. 

I.  Changes  as  seen  by  the  Microscope  in  Inflamed 

Tissues. 

These  may  be  studied  by  irritating  the  transparent  vascular 
tissue  of  animals,  and  watching  the  effects.  The  web  of  the 
frog's  foot,  its  mesentery  or  tongue,  and  the  bat's  wing,  are  most 
commonly  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  following  phenom- 
ena are  observed : 

A.  Changes  in  the  Bloodvessels  and  Circulation, 

1.  The  Bloodvessels  become  Altered, — In  almost  all  cases  there 
is  an  immediate  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries,  with  elongation 
and  tortuosity,  which  increases  for  some  10  or  12  hours,  and  then 
remains  stationary.     Rarely  a  primary  contraction  occurs,  of 
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short  duration.  The  veins  enlarge  after  a  time.  Their  shape 
also  becomes  altered,  little  irregular  bulgings  and  contractions 
being  evident,  giving  rise  to  a  varicose  or  aneurismal  appearance. 
The  capillary  walls  undergo  stnictural  changes  in  course  of  time, 
becoming  the  seat  of  fat-granules,  especially  around  the  nuclei, 
and  they  send  out  processes  by  budding,  which  finally  join 
together. 

2.  The  CiTCMlation  is  Disturbed, — There  is  at  first  an  increased 
rapidity  in  the  flow  of  blood,  except  when  contraction  occurs. 
This  is  soon  followed,  however,  by  a  rather  sudden  return  to 
the  normal  rate  of  movement,  and  then  the  circulation  becomes 
slower,  this  beginning  in  the  veins.  A  to-and-fro  oscillation  is 
then  often  seen,  and  finally  complete  stasis  or  stagnation  occurs, 
the  vessels  appearing  crowded  with  red  corpuscles.  Neighboring 
vessels  often  present  all  these  different  conditions  with  regard  to 
movements,  and  around  the  centre  of  stasis,  the  vessels  are 
usually  overloaded,  the  circulation  being  slow ;  while  beyond  this 
still,  the  flow  is  increased  in  rapidity. 

3.  Important  Plienomena  occur  in  Connection  with  the  Blood 
Corpuscles. — The  white  corpuscles  accumulate  in  the  vessels,  espe- 
cially in  the  veins,  and  they  adhere  to  the  walls,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous layer,  which  is  motionless,  the  central  current  still  con- 
tinuing, until  stasis  occurs.  Some  believe  that  there  is  an  actual 
production  of  these  in  the  part,  and  that  thus  their  number  is  in- 
creased ;  after  a  time  they  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  capillaries, 
and  may  be  observed  in  various  stages  of  their  transit,  forming 
button-shaped  elevations,  then  hemispherical  prominences,  then 
pear-shaped  bodies,  and  finally  separating  altogether.  This  pro- 
cess is  due  to  the  power  which  these  corpuscles  possess  of  sponta- 
neous movement,  of  altering  in  shape,  and  digesting  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  vascular  walls,  by  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  nature, 
so  that  no  actual  opening  is  left,  showing  where  they  have 
escaped.  To  these  liberated  white  corpuscles  the  name  "leuco- 
cytes" is  now  given,  and  after  they  leave  the  vessels,  they  send 
out  processes,  assume  peculiar  shapes,  and  "migrate"  far  and 
wide  into  the  surrounding  tissues  ;  at  the  same  time,  often  under- 
going a  process  of  division,  and  thus  becoming  increased  in  num- 
ber.    How  they  are  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
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the  various  materials  met  with  in  inflamed  textures,  will  be  here- 
after considered.  The  red  corpuscles  exhibit  the  same  tendency 
to  aggregation  and  stasis,  and  they  may  so  adhere  that  their  out- 
lines are  quite  obscured.  In  many  cases  they  also  "migrate" 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  white  blood-cells.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  states  that  in  in- 
flammation little  particles  of  bioplasm,  or  germinal  matter,  of  the 
blood,  pass  through  small  rents  or  fissures  in  the  capillary  walls, 
and  afterwards  grow  and  multiply  by  division.  Some  of  these 
are  detached  from  white  corpuscles.  He  considers  that  most  of 
the  particles  seen  outside  the  vessels,  originate  in  this  way,  and 
not  from  the  direct  transit  of  white  corpuscles. 

4.  An  exudation  of  liquid  more  or  less  approaching  to  ^^ liquor 
mnguinis,**  generally  takes  place,  but  not  invariably.  There  is 
alwa}^  a  tendency  to  the  escape  of  fluid  from  the  vessels  of  in- 
flamed tissues,  which,  though  usually  called  "liquor  sanguinis," 
is  rarely  identical  with  this  in  composition.  It  may  be  mere 
serum,  but  as  a  rule  contains  fibrin,  as  well  as  albumen,  and  also 
a  considerable  proportion  of  phosphates,  chlorides,  and  carbonates. 
Its  nature  and  quantity  will  vary  much,  according  to  the  seat 
and  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  as  will  be  more  fully  alluded 
to  further  on. 

The  alterations  thus  far  described  in  connection  with  vascular 
tissues,  of  course  cannot  be  observed  in  those  which  have  no  ves- 
sels ;  but  they  may  then  be  noticed  in  the  vessels  of  neighboring 
tiasues,  from  which  the  nutriment  for  the  non- vascular  structures 
is  derived. 

V7'     B.  Changes  in  the  Affected  Tissue, 

The  nutrjye  process  in  the  tissues  themselves  becomes  rapidly 
disturbed  when  inflammation  sets  in,  and  in  some  structures  this 
is  the  only  perceptible  deviation  from  health,  there  being  no  ap- 
preciable amount  of  exudation.  Such  inflammations  are  named 
"parenchymatous,"  and  are  observed  in  cennection  with  carti- 
lages, and  certain  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys.  The  firet  tendency 
is  to  the  active  formation  of  cells,  or  cell-proliferatibn  or  germina- 
Hon,  as  it  is  termed,  which  results  from  the  increase  in  size  of 
those  already  existing,  and  of  their  nuclei,  and  the  division  of  the 
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latter,  along  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  contents,  so  as  to 
form  new  cells  (endogenous  formation).  They  also  undergo 
many  changes  in  form,  and  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.  This 
cell-proliferation  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  varies  greatly  in  different  tissues.  In  epithelial  struc- 
tures it  is  very  rapid ;  less  so  in  connective  tissue,  cartilage,  bone, 
and  the  cells  of  organs,  and  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  higher 
tissues,  such  as  nerve.  These  new  cells  are  prone  to  decay, 
especially  if  they  are  very  quickly  produced,  and  the  inflammation 
has  been  severe ;  but  they  may  develop  into  a  permanent  tissue, 
which  tends  to  be  of  lower  organization  than  the  onginal.  Where 
intercellular  substance  exists,  it  often  softens  and  breaks  down 
and  the  entire  structure  may  become  at  last  completely  destroyed, 
the  histological  elements  being  involved  in  the  degeneration.  Dr. 
Beale  describes  the  "  bioplasm  "  of  inflamed  tissues,  as  increasing 
greatly  in  amount. 

II.  Nature  and  Origin  of  Inflammation,  with  the  Ex- 
planation OF  THE  Phenomena  observed. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  various  changes  observed  in 
inflammation  could  be  explained  on  physical  principles;  thus  the 
changes  in  the  circulation  and  ultimate  stasis  were  attributed  to 
dilatation  of  the  vessels;  to  blocking  up  of  the  capillaries  by  the 
successive  formation  of  white  corpuscles,  and  the  adhesion  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  the  red  globules,  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
and  to  each  other;  to  the  development  of  minute  coagula;  and  to 
inspissation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Exudation  was  believed  to 
be  the  necessary  result  of  this  stasis,  and  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
•vessels.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  due  to  some  disturb- 
;ance  in  the  mutual  vital  relations  of  the  tissues,  bloodvessels,  and 
.blood.  This  pathological  process,  affecting  the  nutritive  conditions, 
results  from  some  injury  to  or  irritation  of  a  tissue,  direct  or 
indirect.  An  impression  is  thus  produced  on  the  centripetal  or 
sensory  nerves,  which  is  communicated  to  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
there  reflected  to  the  centrifugal  or  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  con- 
veyed by  them  to  the  vessels,  which  consequently  dilate,  probably 
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owing  to  a  paralysis  of  their  muscular  coat.  The  primary 
acceleration  of  the  flow  of  blood  may  be  due  to  this  dilatation, 
but  the  subsequent  phenomena  are  probably  the  result  of  some 
alteration  in  the  vital  properties  of  the  living  tissues,  including 
the  coats  of  the  vessels  and  the  surrounding  structural  elements. 
The  former  are  so  deranged  as  to  lead  to  stasis,  and  to  allow  of 
the  free  passage  of  liquid  and  leucocytes,  having  lost  their  resist- 
ing power.  With  regard  to  the  cell-proliferation  and  increase  of 
bioplasm,  this  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
abundant  supply  and  frequent  change  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  viz., 
the  "liquor  sanguinis,''  in  stimulating  growth  and  development. 
It  18  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  primary  irri- 
tation may  immediately  set  up  this  overgrowth,  or  that  it  may 
be  originated  through  the  nerves  directly,  while  it  may  possibly 
itself  tend  to  promote  a  free  escape  of  fluid  from  the  vessels, 
because  it  causes  a  greater  demand  lor  nutriment.  Some  pathol- 
ogists believe  that  the  whole  process  of  inflammation  is  due  to  a 
direct  change  in  the  vessels  or  blood,  set  up  by  the  molecular 
tissues  of  the  part  affected,  and  that  it  is  not  produced  through 
the  nerves. 

III.  Results  and  Products. 

1.  The  changes  already  described  having  taken  place,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  what  is  termed  resolution  may  occur,  which 
means  a  subsidence  of  the  vascular  disturbances,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  any  exudation,  leaving  the  tissue  unaffected.  Any  leuco- 
cytes which  are  present  cither  undergo  fatty  degeneration  before 
absorption,  or  possibly  may  enter  the  bloodvessels  or  lymphatics 
again.  Resolution  may  take  place  very  quickly,  then  named 
delitescence;  or  metastasis  may  happen,  i.  c,  the  disappearance  of 
inflammation  from  one  part,  with  its  simultaneous  appearance  in 
another. 

2.  Exudation  and  Effusion, — As  has  been  already  stated,  there 
IS  an  escape  of  fluid  from  the  vessels  m  inflammation,  varying 
much  in  quantity  and  composition.  These  effusions  include 
ierum,  fibrinous  exudation  or  lymph,  blood,  and  mucin. 

a.  Serum. — Instances  of  this  effusion  are  well  seen  in  counec- 
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tion  with  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  or  in  the  submu- 
cous tissue  in  certain  parts.  It  is  not  uniform  in  its  composition 
and  characters,  but  contains  a  variable  amount  of  albumen,  and 
generally  also  fibrin,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphates 
and  chlorides.  It  may  continue  for  a  long  time  unaltered,  or  is 
absorbed  if  the  inflammation  subsides,  or  may  become  changed 
into  pus. 

b.  Fibrinous  Exitdatioriy  Ltpnph,  Coagulable  Lymph,  Inflamina- 
tory  Exudation. — An  exudation  escapes  from  the  vessels  in  some 
forms  of  inflammation,  which  is  coagulable,  containing  much 
fibrin,  and  to  this  the  above  names  have  been  applied.  There 
is  really,  however,  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  tliis 
exudation  and  the  serous  effusion  resulting  from  inflammation. 
It  has  a  number  of  leucoc}^es  in  it,  as  wells  as  cells,  resulting 
from  proliferation,  and  Dr.  Beale  describes  it  as  containing  more 
or  less  of  the  particles  of  "  bioplasm."  In  many  cases  organiza- 
tion tends  to  take  place  in  it,  but  some  are  of  opinion  that  only 
the  cells  and  bioplasm  become  developed,  the  lymph  merely  nour- 
ishing these ;  others  think  that  the  fibrin  coagulates  and  fibril- 
lates,  and  itself  contributes  to  the  formation  of  new  tissues. 

Two  kinds  of  lymph  are  recognized,  viz.,  the  plasti^t  or  fibrin- 
ouSj  which  contains  abundant  fibrin-forming  ingredients,  tends  to 
coagulate,  and  promotes  development  of  tissues ;  and  the  aplas- 
tiCy  corpuscular,  or  croupous,  in  which  there  are  a  large  number 
of  cells,  with  little  tendency  to  organization,  but  rather  a  prone- 
ness  to  degeneration  and  to  the  formation  of  pus  or  other  low 
products.  The  condition  of  the  patient,  the  seat  and  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  and  other  causes,  influence  materially  the  nature 
of  the  exudation. 

After  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  cells,  which  are  derived 
from  leucocytes,  or  from  proliferation  in  the  affected  tissue,  as 
well  as  the  masses  of  germinal  matter,  may  become  developed 
and  organized.  Some  form  of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue  is  that 
generally  produced,  but  bone,  elastic  tissue,  epithelium,  or  fat, 
may  be  ultimately  formed.  Certain  of  the  higher  tissues  are 
never  developed  under  these  circumstances.  This  organization 
into  new  tissue  is  well  seen  in  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
granulation-tissue  by  which  wounds  cicatrize,  and  in  the  adhe- 
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sioDS  and  thickenings  formed  in  connection  with  inflamed  serous 
membranes.  The  consequences  of  these  changes  are  often  very 
serious,  structures  becoming  thickened,  hardened,  contracted,  or 
bound  together,  and  transparent  tissues  being  rendered  opaque. 

After  organization,  a  process  of  degeneration  may  set  in,  as 
shown  by  wasting  or  withering,  the  substance  becoming  dry,  yel- 
low, homy,  and  stiff;  by  fatty  or  liquefactive  change,  which  may 
lead  to  its  absorption ;  or  by  the  formation  of  black  pigment. 
Similar  changes  may  occur  in  the  products  of  corpuscular  lymph. 

In  the  majority  of  tissues  the  cells  which  undergo  development 
are  at  fii'st  derived  from  leucocytes,  afterwards  others  are  formed 
by  cell-proliferation. 

c.  Blood  is  sometimes  present  in  inflammatory  exudations.  It 
is  partly  the  result  of  migration  of  the  red  corpuscles,  but  may 
be  due  to  the  actual  rupture  of  vessels,  especially  of  those  recently 
formed. 

d.  Mucin, — In  some  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  this 
substance  is  met  with,  and  gives  a  tenacious,  stringy  character  to 
the  fluid  discharged  from  the  surface. 

3.  Suppuration  or  Formation  of  Pus, — The  tendency  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  process  varies  according  to  the  tissue  affected, 
and  to  the  constitutional  condition,  and  it  generally  is  more  liable 
to  take  place  if  the  inflammation  is  very  severe  and  concentrated. 
Pus  may  form  on  a  free  surface,  and  be  discharged,  being  often 
mixed  more  or  less  with  other  materials ;  it  may  accumulate  in 
cavities,  such  as  those  of  serous  membranes ;  or  it  may  involve 
the  substance  of  tissues  and  organs,  as  a  circumscribed  abscess, 
or  as  diffuse  purulent  infiltration.  In  its  physical  characters  it  is 
a  thick,  viscid,  pale-yellow  liquid,  odorless,  alkaline  in  reaction, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1030.  It  consists  of  a  fluid, 
"  liquor  puris,"  in  which  float  pus-corpuscles  and  other  microscopic 
particles.  Liquor  puris  is  an  albuminous  fluid,  but  also  contains 
alts,  pyin,  chondrin,  and  fat.  The  corpuscles  closely  resemble 
pale  blood-corpuscles  in  size  and  appearance,  being  more  or  less 
round,  or  sometimes  irregular,  granular,  and  having  one  or  more 
nuclei,  which  are  rendered  more  evident  by  acetic  acid,  and  often 
break  up  when  acted  upon  by  this  reagent.  They  have  the 
power  of  spontaneous  movement  and  migration,  and  they  can 
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alter  in  form,  as  well  as  increase  in  number,  by  fission.  Dr.  Beale 
describes  pus-corpuscles  in  the  Uviiig  state,  as  being  masses  of 
bioplasm,  without  any  cell-wall,  which  assume  a  variety  of  forms 
but  are  never  spherical,  send  out  protrusions  in  all  directions, 
these  becoming  detached  and  forming  new  corpuscles,  and  which 
are  capable  of  spontaneous  movement.  When  dead,  they  assume 
the  spherical  form,  their  movements  cease,  a  sort  of  cell-wall 
forms,  they  become  more  granular,  and  bacteria  are  developed  in 
them.  It  is  in  this  condition  they  are  usually  seen  under  the 
microscope.  It  is  now  generally  considered  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  cells,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inflam- 
mation, are  merely  white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  migrated, 
i.  €,,  leucocytes.  Beale  believes  they  are  derived  from  the  par- 
ticles of  bioplasm  which  escape.  Afterwards  others  are  formed 
by  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  and  germinal  matter  of  the  tissue 
affected,  and  they  increase  in  number  by  cleavage  and  endogenous 
formation.  These  "  leucocytes  "  possess  the  power  of  destroying 
the  tissues  with  which  they  come  into  contact,  and  it  is  partly  in 
this  manner  that  an  abscess  makes  its  wav  to  the  surface. 

Various  kinds  of  pus  are  described,  such  as  "healthy  or 
laudable,"  "  ichorous  or  watery,"  "  serous,"  "  sanious,"  Ac,  but 
for  further  information  with  regard  to  these,  reference  must  be 
made  to  surgical  works.  It  may  decomp^jse  and  form  very 
noxious  gases,  and  it  sometimes  undergoes  physical  and  vital 
changes,  if  not  discharged,  its  fluid  portion  being  absorbed,  its 
cells  becoming  withered,  and  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  so 
that  it  is  converted  into  a  cheesy  mass,  containing  fat-granules, 
shrivelled  cells,  and  nuclei.     Ultimately  it  may  calcify. 

4.  Softening  of  tissues  is  not  an  uncommon  result  of  inflam- 
mation, and  it  may  proceed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  com- 
plete breaking  up  of  the  structures  affected.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  softening  which  takes  place  in  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

5.  Induration  is  another  consequence  of  inflammation,  espe- 
cially when  chronic,  being  due  to  the  substitution  of  an  imper- 
fect fibrous  tissue  for  the  normal  structures. 

6.  Interditiul  ahi*orption  is  sometimes  observed,  as  in  the  case 
of  inflammation  of  bone. 
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7.  Ulceration. — ^When  inflammation  destroys  the  tissues  on  a 
surface,  an  ulcer  is  produced.  If  this  is  quite  superficial,  only 
epithelium  being  removed,  it  is  termed  an  "excoriation"  or 
"abrasion."  Ulcers  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician,  in  connsction  with  mucous  surfaces,  and  they  present 
many  differences  as  to  form,  size,  and  appearance.  Usually  a 
discharge  of  pus  takes  place  from  the  surface  after  the  inflam- 
matory process  subsides.  An  ulcer  tends  to  cicatrize,  by  the 
development  of  granulation-tissue  into  fibrous  tissue,  which 
afterwards  is  liable  to  contract,  leading  to  serious  consequences. 
Ultimately  the  original  structures  may  be  developed  anew,  but 
this  does  not  occur  for  a  long  time,  and  some  tissues  are  never 
reproduced. 

8.  Gangrene  or  Mortification, — If  the  inflammation  is  very 
severe,  rapid  death  of  the  involved  tissue  in  mass  may  occur, 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  a  slough  is  formed  which 
becomes  isolated  from  the  living  textures,  and  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess of  separation,  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface.  It  is  the  result 
of  direct  injury  to  the  vitality  of  the  structure,  of  the  stagnation 
of  blood,  and  of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  exudations. 
Almost  any  tissue  may  mortify  from  this  cause,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly observed  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Gangrene  is  rarely 
seen  in  organs. 

The  gangrene  is  of  the  "moist"  kind,  and  therefore  the  slough 
is  prone  to  decomposition. 

Different  tissues  are  liable  to  different  kinds  of  inflammation 
as  regards  its  products  and  terminations.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  between  the  results  of  inflammation,  affecting 
serous  and  mucous  membranes  respectively,  which  it  is  advisable 
briefly  to  consider. 

In  serous  inflammations  there  is  at  first  marked  redness,  with 
loss  of  polish,  more  or  less  opacity,  and  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane. Then  a  fibrinous  exudation  is  deposited  on  the  surface, 
varying  much  in  its  amount,  characters,  and  arrangement,  which 
contains  abundant  cells,  chiefly  leucocytes,  but  partly  derived 
from  cell-proliferation  in  connection  with  the  epithelium-particles. 
At  the  same  time  an  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place  into  the  serous 
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cavity,  more  or  less  turbid,  and  containing  coagula,  as  well  as 
abundant  cells,  similar  to  those  in  the  fibrinous  layer.  The 
further  tendency  is  usually  to  the  absorption  of  this  fluid  and 
to  the  formation  of  thickenings,  adhesions,  or  agglutinations  in 
connection  with  the  serous  membrane.  These  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  organization  of  the  layer  of  lymph,  with 
its  inclosed  cells,  as  the  result  of  which  fibrous  tissue  is  produced. 
It  has  been  stated,  however,  by  some  pathologists  that,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  this  fibrinous  layer  is  not  organized,  but  undergoes 
&tty  degeneration  and  becomes  absorbed,  and  that  the  adhesions 
are  produced  by  the  development  of  small  vascular  papillae,  or 
granulations,  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  under 
the  epithelium.  If  the  inflammation  is  very  intense  or  long- 
continued  the  fluid  may  become  purulent,  and  this  is  also  apt  to 
occur  in  certain  constitutional  conditions. 

Though  serous  inflammations  vary  much  in  their  extent  and 
products,  according  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated  that  their 
general  tendency  is  to  produce  materials  which  are  capable  of 
organization. 

In  connection  with  mucoxis  membranes  three  varieties  of  in- 
flamni&tion  are  met  with,  viz.,  catarrhal;  croupous j  membranous, 
plastic f  or  fihrinmts;  and  diphtheritic. 

Catarrhal. — This  is  the  ordinary  form.  It  commences  with 
hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  membrane,  which  is  at  first  ab- 
normally dry.  Soon,  however,  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of 
viscid  mucus,  containing  abundant  cells,  derived  from  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  epithelium  and  from  leucocytes,  and  if  the  in- 
flammation continues  the  discharge  assumes  a  more  or  less 
purulent  appearance,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  cells  mixed 
with  it,  many  of  which  have  the  precise  characters  of  pus-cells. 
The  glands  and  follicles  enlarge,  and  become  also  filled  with 
cells.  In  some  cases  the  submucous  tissue  becomes  infiltrated, 
and  if  it  is  loose,  a  considerable  amount  of  serum  may  collect  in 
it.  Abrasions  or  ulcers  are  not  unfrequently  produced.  If  the 
inflammation  becomes  chronic,  considerable  changes  take  place 
in  the  structure  of  the  membrane  and  its  glands. 

Croupous, — This  variety  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  a 
layer  of  "false  membrane"  is  deposited  on  the  surface,  varying 
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in  thickuess  and  consistence.  This  consists  of  coagulated  fibrin, 
either  amorphous  or  fibrillated,  inclosing  epithelium  and  pus- 
cells.  Recently  it  has  been  described  as  being  entirely  made  up 
of  altered  epithelium  cells  without  any  fibrin.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  is  distinctly  fibrillated,  but  it  shows  no  tendency  to 
become  permanently  organized. 

Diphtheritic, — Here  there  is  fibrinous  exudation  not  only  upon, 
but  into  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  as  a  result, 
is  destroyed  and  converted  into  a  slough,  and  an  ulcerated  surface 
is  left  on  its  separation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes 
dififers  from  that  of  serous  membrane,  in  the  products  having  no 
tendency  to  be  organized,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  cellular  ele- 
ments which  are  discharged  in  the  secretions. 

IV.  Symptoms  and  Signs. 

1.  Local;  a.  Objective. — If  an  inflamed  part  is  visible,  it  gener- 
ally presents  three  well-known  objective  signs  of  the  change,  viz., 
redness,  swelling,  and  heat. 

The  redtiess  varies  in  degree  and  hue,  the  latter  tending  gener- 
ally to  be  bright.  It  is  more  marked  towards  the  centre  of  the 
inflammation  and  fades  ofl*  at  the  circumference,  disappearing 
more  or  less  under  pressure.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  overloading 
of  the  vessels  and  blood  stasis,  but  may  be  partly  the  result  of 
migration  of  red  corpuscles  or  rupture  of  vessels,  and  consequent 
extravasation.  No  redness  can  exist  in  a  tissue  which  is  non- 
vascular, but  then  the  neighboring  structures  from  which  this 
receives  its  nutriment  exhibits  this  character.  As  already  stated, 
redness  may  disappear  after  death,  owing  to  contraction  of  the 
arteries. 

The  amount  of  swelling  varies  greatly,  and  it  may  be  accom- 
panied with  a  hard  or  soft  feeling,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part,  and  the  different  exu- 
dations and  effusions  poured  out,  as  well  as  the  proliferation  of 
tissue,  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  enlargement,  which  may  be 
a  source  of  much  trouble. 

Increased  local  heat  is  often  quite  evident  to  the  touch,  or  it 
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may  only  be  detected  by  the  thermometer.  It  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  great  activity  of  chemical  and  nutritive  changes  in  the  part, 
and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  increased  flow  of  blood  through  it. 
Dr.  Beale  attributes  it  to  the  rapid  growth  of  bioplasm. 

These  objective  changes  exist  also  in  internal  inflammation,  but 
here,  of  course,  they  do  not  come  under  observation  during  life ; 
we  are  often,  however,  able  to  determine  the  physical  conditions 
of  organs  and  tissues,  as  regards  the  presence  of  exudation  and 
eflusion,  resulting  from  inflammation,  by  careful  physical  exami- 
nation, as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

(b.)  Subjective. — Pain  is  very  commonly  present  in  inflamma- 
tion. It  varies  greatly  in  its  intensity  and  characters,  according 
to  the  tissue  affected ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  by  no 
means  unfrequently  absent  when  tissues  are  inflamed,  which  as  a 
rule,  give  rise  to  much  pain.  Anything  that  disturbs  the  rest  of 
an  affected  structure,  or  irritates  it,  will  generally  increase  the 
pain,  and  there  is  almost  always  tenderness,  which  may  exbt 
alone.  Pain  is  necessarily  due  to  the  nerves  being  affected  in 
some  way,  either  being  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process,  or 
being  pressed  upon  by  exudations.  In  some  instances  sympathetic 
pains  are  complained  of  in  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation;  and  occasionally  pain  may  only  exist  in  some  other  part, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  game  nerve  as  that  which  is  affected. 

The  functions  of  organs  and  structures  which  are  inflamed  are 
always  disturbed,  and  often  those  of  adjoining  parts  are  implica- 
ted. This  disturbance  is  produced  by  direct  changes  in  the  tissues ; 
by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  various  materials  which  accumu- 
late, as  is  well  observed  in  serous  inflammations;  and  by  the  acts 
which  they  often  excite  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  such  as 
cough  in  bronchitis.  By  observing  therefore  to  what  organs  any 
symptoms  present  are  referable,  we  are  generally  able  to  fix  upon 
the  site  of  an  inflammation.  Secretions  are  always  modified  as  to 
quantity  and  composition  when  the  organs  producing  them  are 
inflamed. 

2.  General  or  ConstitutionaL — At  present  it  must  suflSce  to 
state,  that  the  symptoms  comprised  under  the  term  "fever"  are 
those  met  with  in  inflammation,  if  this  is  of  an  acute  nature.  What 
these  symptoms  are  will  be  again  considered.  The  fever  is  usually 
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of  the  iDflammatory  type  at  the  outset,  but  varies  greatly  in  its 
degree,  especially  according  to  the  tissue  affected.  It  may  be 
considered  "symptomatic"  or  "sympathetic."  Should  suppuration 
set  in,  a  severe  fit  of  shivering  commonly  occurs,  and  the  fever  is 
apt  to  become  adynamic  or  hectie.  The  typhoid  or  "adynamic" 
type  of  fever  is  also  present  if  gangrene  occurs,  as  well  as  under 
other  circumstances. 

As  a  rule  the  blood  is  hyperinotic,  containing  excess  of  fibrin, 
and  coagtdating  firmly,  often  presenting  the  "buffy"  coat. 
Water  is  in  excess,  but  albumen  and  salts  are  deficient.  The 
red  corpuscles  show  a  marked  tendency  to  run  together,  and  form 
"rouleaux"  under  the  microscope. 

The  origin  of  the  fever  is  supposed  to  be  either  that  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  generally  are  paralyzed,  or  that  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  as  a  whole  is  raised  through  the  local  production  of  in- 
creased beat. 

V.  Causes. 

A.  PredUposing. — These  influence  not  only  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation,  but  also  the  part  it  affects  and  the*  variety  it 
assumes. 

1.  Oeneral. — The  condition  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  es- 
pecially that  of  the  blood,  acts  most  powerfully  in  predisposing 
to  inflammation.  If  a  person  is  weakened,  and  the  blood  im- 
poverished, either  from  deficient  nourishment,  acute  or  chronic 
diseases,  vicious  habits,  bad  hygienic  conditions,  or  any  other 
cause,  inflammatory  affections  are  very  liable  to  be  met  with. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  plethoric  individual,  who  overfeeds, 
indulges  in  stimulants  to  excess,  and  leads  a  generally  luxurious 
life,  is  also  exceedingly  prone  to  be  attacked.  The  most  impor- 
tant general  conditions,  however,  which  predispose  to  inflamma- 
tion, are  those  in  which  there  is  a  poison  jn  the  blood,  either  in- 
troduced from  without,  or  generated  from  within,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  often  of  a  special  kindy  and  affects  particular 
tissues.  Illustrations  of  these  are  afforded  by  the  eruptive  fevers, 
gout  and  rheumatism,  syphilis,  diabetes,  Ac.  The  overloading 
of  the  blood  with  the  materials  formed  as  the  result  of  destniction 
of  tissues  also  promotes  inflammation.     This  may  occur  either 
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from  a  too  rapid  disintegration  of  tissues,  as  in  fevers,  or  because 
the  excreting  organs  do  not  act  properly,  as  in  renal  disease  or 
extensive  cutaneous  eruptions.  Children  and  old  people  are 
mure  liable  to  inflammation  on  the  whole,  but  not  of  all  struc- 
tures. Persons  of  sanguine  temperament  are  said  to  be  more  lia- 
ble to  inflammation  than  others. 

2.  Local. — ^Amoog  the  most  important  local  conditions  which 
predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  a  particular  part, 
are  mechanical  or  passive  congestion ;  defective  nutrition,  leading 
to  a  debilitated  state  of  the  tissues,  in  which  their  power  of  resist- 
ance is  impaired,  such  as  exists  after  a  previous  attack  of  inflam- 
mation, or  when  the  vessels  are  in  ^  state  of  d^eneration,  as  in 
old  age ;  and  impaired  innervation.  The  last  cause  acts  partly 
by  the  direct  interference  with  the  nutritive  process  thus  pro- 
duced, and  the  lowering  of  vitality,  but  chiefly  by  diminishing 
the  power  of  feeling  and  motion,  so  that  irritants  are  allowed  to 
act  for  a  long  time  without  the  patient  being  aware  oi  their  pres- 
ence, who,  further,  cannot  remove  them. 

B.  Exciting. — 1.  Mechanical  injury  or  irritation  of  all  kinds  b 
a  common  cause  of  inflammation.  This  may  come  from  without, 
in  the  form  of  wounds  or  bruises,  or  be  originated  within  the 
body,  as  from  calculi,  extra vasated  blood,  retained  excretions, 
worms,  tumors,  gouty  concretions,  and  deposits  of  various  kinds. 

2.  Chemical  irritants  often  produce  inflammation,  and  under 
this  head  may  be  included  that  resulting  from  the  application  of 
great  heat  or  cold.  A  specific  kind  of  inflammation  may  be  pro- 
duced from  this  cause,  as,  for  example,  when  croton  oil,  tartar 
emetic,  or  a  blister  is  applied  to  the  sur&ce.  The  inflammation 
resulting  from  the  contact  of  air  with  certain  surfaces,  of  pus,  or 
gangrenous  fluids,  may  be  included  in  this  category,  as  well  as 
that  due  to  improper  food. 

3.  The  direct  introdoiction  or  contact  of  certain  specific  poisons 
leads  to  inflammation.  This  is  illustrated  by  small-pox,  vaccina- 
tion, glanders,  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

4.  The  cause  of  inflammation  mav  exist  in  the  blood  itself. 
A  chemical  or  organic  poison  may  be  introduced  from  vjithout, 
such  as  arsenic,  cantharides,  or  a  contagious  poison,  and  then 
produce  its  special  efiects.     For  instance,  arsenic  always  inflames 
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the  stomach,  and  cantharides  the  kidneys,  while  the  different 
acute  specific  fevers  are  characterized  by  special  inflammatory 
eruptions,  and  peculiar  affections  of  structures  or  organs.  Or  the 
irritant  may  be  generated  within  the  system,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  or  where  there  is  successive  destruc- 
tion of  tissues,  and  the  materials  thus  formed  may  act  as  exciting, 
as  well  as  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation,  which  is  then 
secondary. 

5.  Internal  inflammations  are  often  caused  by  cold  and  wet 
acting  upon  the  skin  and  producing  a  "  chill,"  especially  if  the 
body  happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  heat  and  perspiration.  These 
act  principally  by  contracting  the  small  cutaneous  vessels,  and 
driving  the  blood  inwardly,  but  also  by  interfering  with  the 
excretion  by  the  skin,  and  hence  noxious  materials  accumulate 
in  the  blood.  Inflammations  produced  in  this  way  are  often 
called  idiopathic  or  primary. 

VI.  Varieties. 

Inflammation  presents  many  varieties,  to  which  particular 
names  are  applied,  and  which  are  founded  on  different  characters. 
Thus  it  is  said  to  be — a.  Acute  or  chronic,  according  to  its  intensity 
and  rate  of  progress,  b.  SHienic  or  asthenic,  according  to  the 
general  symptoms  present,  c.  Plastic,  adhesive,  suppurative, 
ulcerative,  or  gangrenous,  according  to  its  products  and  termina- 
tion, d.  Circumscribed  or  diffuse,  e.  Healthy  or  phlegmonous, 
or  unhealthy,  f.  Non-specific,  or  specific,  the  latter  including 
rheumatic,  gouty,  syphilitic,  gonorrhoeal,  strumous,  tubercular, 
and  other  special  forms  of  inflammation. 

VII.  Treatment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammation in  a  general  way,  as  it  varies  so  much  under  different 
circumstances.  At  present  only  the  chief  principles  will  be  briefly 
pointed  out. 

1.  It  is  important  to  take  measures  to  prevent  inflammation 
from  occurring,  if  conditions  exist  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to 
it.     For  instance,  after  an  injury,  the  part  affected  should  be 
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kept  at  rest,  and  appropriate  remedies  applied.  In  oonditioos  of 
the  blood  which  tend  to  cause  secondary  inflammation,  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  ward  off*  all  influences  likely  to  produce  this 
result.  If  there  is  paralysis  of  a  nerve,  all  sources  of  irritation 
must  be  avoided.  Illustrations  of  this  point  might  be  added  to 
anv  extent 

2.  Supposing  inflammation  to  exist,  the  chief  indications  we 
have  in  treatment  are — a.  To  subdue  the  process  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  prevent  the  different  exudations  and  effusions  from 
accumulating,  h.  Should  these  have  been  poured  out,  we  have 
to  endeavor  to  limit  them,  and  get  them  absorbed,  or  ronoved  in 
some  other  way  as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  the  tissue  or  organ 
affl'cted  iu  as  normal  a  condition  as  can  be  obtained,  c  To 
guard  against  all  untoward  terminations,  such  as  suppuration, 
gangrene,  or  ulceration,  and  treat  them  if  they  occur,  d.  To 
treat  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  as  regards  fever,  con- 
stitutional disorder,  &c.,  and  look  to  the  special  character  of  the 
inflammation,  e.  It  may  be  requisite  to  pay  attention  to  local 
symptoms  produced  by  the  inflammation. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  first  indication,  the  primary  thing  to 
be  attended  to,  is  to  remave  the  catme  of  the  inflammation,  if  this 
can  be  done ;  to  keep  the  part  affected  in  as  complete  a  eandition 
of  reift  as  possible,  including  the  cessation  of  all  physiological 
functions ;  at  the  same  time  avoiding  every  source  of  irritation, 
and  paying  attention  to  position  so  as  to  prevent  accumulation  of 
blood.  Thus  further  irritation  will  be  prevented,  and  the  condi- 
tions be  most  favorable  for  restoration  to  a  normal  state.  The 
remedial  measures  employed,  are  those  usually  termed  antiphlo- 
gisticy  and  they  have  for  their  object,  the  lowering  of  the  increased 
vascular  action  in  the  inflamed  tissue,  both  as  regards  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  present  and  its  rate  of  movement.  The  following 
are  the  most  important:  (a.)  Direct  removal  of  blood.  Formerly 
if  any  inflammation  was  supposed  to  exist,  recourse  was  imme- 
diately had  to  this  measure,  but  at  the  present  day  the  tendency 
is  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  give  up  bloodletting  alto- 
gether. Blood  may  either  be  removed  by  vefieseetion,  and  thus 
taken  from  the  general  mass,  at  the  same  time  the  heart's 
action  being  moderated  thereby  (general  bloodletting),  or  it  may 
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be  taken  immediately  from  the  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
affected  part,  by  leeches,  cupping,  punctures,  scarifications,  or 
inci:$ions  (local  bloodletting).  With  regard  to  the  former 
method,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  which 
space  will  not  allow,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  often  required,  and  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
determining  that  any  individual  case  is  adapted  for  it.  This  will 
depend  chiefly  u]>on  the  tissue  or  organ  affected,  and  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  It  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out  what  inflamma- 
tions may  require  venesection,  but  as  regards  the  state  of  the 
patient,  it  should  never  be  practiced  if  there  is  debility,  or  if  the 
inflammation  is  dependent  upon  some  morbid  poison  in  the  blood. 
If  performed  at  all,  it  should  be  had  recourse  to  at  an  early 
period,  before  inflammatory  products  heve  accumulated,  and  the 
structures  have  been  consequently  deteriorated. 

Local  bloodletting  is  often  most  valuable,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  do  not  make  use  of  it  to  the  extent  which  it  de- 
8er\'es.  By  means  of  it,  we  can  often  relieve  materially  the  ves- 
sels of  a  part,  and  thus  produce  a  most  beneficial  local  eflfect, 
without  influencing  much  the  general  bulk*  of  the  blood,  or  de- 
pressing the  patient  to  any  degree. 

b.  Some  very  powerful  medicinal  agents  have  of  late  years 
been  much  recommended  in  various  inflammations,  which  have  a 
direct  influence  on  the  heart,  diminishing  the  number  of  its  beats. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  aconite ^  veratrum  viride,  and 
digitalis.  The  first  of  these  is  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Ringer 
in  inflammation,  especially  if  this  is  not  extensive  or  severe. 

Tartar  emetic  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  inflammations,  and  justly  so;  it  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  heart,  but  acts  further,  by  increasing 
some  of  the  secretions. 

c.  A  very  important  class  of  remedies,  which  are  most  valua- 
ble in  some  inflammations,  if  properly  employed,  are  those  which 
increase  the  different  excretions  and  thus  relieve  the  bloodvessels, 
including  purgatives,  diaphoretics ,  and  diuretics.  The  first  of 
these  must  be  used  cautiously,  but  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
keep  the  bowels  freely  open,  and  purgatives  are  particularly  use- 
fiil  in  many  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  liver,  or,  when  the 
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blood  is  loaded  with  the  products  of  decomposed  tissues.  The 
best  diaphoretic  is  some  form  of  bath,  especially  the  vapor,  hot- 
air,  or  Turkish  bath.  Of  course  they  are  contraindicated  if 
there  is  any  local  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  skin,  or  kidneys. 

d.  Local  Measures, — We  have  some  important  means  of  sub- 
duing locally  the  increased  vascular  action,  in  addition  to  bleed- 
ing. Among  these  the  most  valuable  is  the  application  of  cold. 
It  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  rags  dipped  in  cold  water,  or 
evaporating  spirit  lotions,  cold  irrigation,  ice,  or  ice  and  salt  in  a 
bag.  It  is  in  the  early  stage  that  this  remedy  is  so  useful,  and 
also  when  the  inflammation  is  quite  superficial,  or  afiects  struc- 
tures near  the  surface. 

Heat  and  moisture  act  very  beneficially  in  some  cases,  in  the 
form  of  hot-water  dressing,  poultices,  or  hot  fomentations.  In 
other  instances,  turpentine  fomentations,  mustard  poultices,  or 
even  blisters,  are  valuable.  All  these  act  by  determining  the 
blood  to  the  surface.  The  applicMion  of  belladonna  has  been 
recommended  in  inflammation  of  superficial  parts. 

The  second  indication  will  be  favored  by  attention  to  some  of 
the  points  already  mentioned,  such  as  rest  and  position. 

In  order  to  aid  absorption,  certain  medicinal  agents  are  exten- 
sively used.  Of  these  mercuryy  in  some  form,  is  very  commonly 
employed.  In  certain  cases  this  drug  acts  most  effectively,  viz., 
when  syphilis  exists;  but  as  a  rule  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  or  at 
least  used  with  great  caution ;  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been,  and 
still  is  done  by  its  indiscriminate  use. 

Iodine^  especially  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium,  is  often 
of  much  service.  Licjuor  potassse  is  sometimes  employed,  but  its 
value  is  not  established. 

Local  measures  are  attended  with  excellent  results  often.  The 
most  important  include  the  various  forms  of  counter-irritation^  such 
as  blisters,  painting  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  irritating  liniments, 
issues,  setons,  or  the  actual  cautery.  Friction  and  regulated 
pressure  are,  in  some  cases,  most  serviceable,  and  in  practicing 
the  former  it  may  be  advisable  sometimes  to  use  absorbent  lini- 
ments or  ointments.    Mercurial  ointment  is  much  employed. 

Acting  freely  on  the  various  secreting  organs  undoubtedly 
assists  absorption  in  some  cases,  but  especially  exciting  the  skin 
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by  means  of  the  various  baths.  I  have  found  this  to  aid  in  no 
small  degree  in  getting  rid  of  pleuritic  effusions.  In  some  cases 
the  products  of  inflammation  cannot  be  absorbed,  and  then  we 
may  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  operations  for  their  removal. 
In  other  instances,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  encourage  certain 
acts  by  which  these  products  are  discharged,  such  as  coughing  in 
bronchitis. 

With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  The  various  forms  of 
fever  met  with,  must  be  treated  according  to  the  principles  which 
will  be  laid  down  when  considering  this  subject. 

If  any  specific  inflammation  exists,  due  to  a  specifi/^  conditulional 
condUion,  particular  remedies  are  called  for,  such  as  mercury  in 
syphilis,  colchicum  in  gout,  or  alkalies  in  rheumatism.  In  certain 
forms  of  inflammation  also  special  medicines  have  been  found 
useful,  such  as  tincture  of  iron  in  erysipelas,  chlorate  of  potash 
in  inflammations  about  the  mouth  and  throat.  Diet  must  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  and  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
ndes,  so  much  depending  on  the  part  affected,  the  state  of  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to 
deprest^ion,  nourishing  diet  and  stimulants  are  called  for,  often  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  suppura- 
tion, ulceration,  or  gangrene  sets  in.  Tonics^  such  as  quinine, 
bark,  mineral  acids,  steel,  as  well  as  cod-liver  oil,  are  then 
generally  required. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  pay  careful  attention  to  all  hygienic 
conditions. 

Should  suppuration,  ulcerationy  or  gangrene  set  in,  notwithstand- 
ing that  all  care  has  been  exercised  to  guard  against  them,  they 
must  be  treated  by  appropriate  measures.  The  discharge  of  pus 
miLst  be  encouraged,  ulceration  healed,  and  the  separation  of  dead 
parts  promoted. 

The  local  symptoms,  depending  upon  the  part  affected,  oflen 
require  careful  attention.  Among  these  a  prominent  one  is  pain. 
For  the  relief  of  this,  many  of  the  remedies  already  considered 
are  very  valuable,  but  the  most  important  drug  for  this  purpose 
is  opium.  It  is  exceedingly  serviceable  in  many  inflammations  in 
various  other  ways,  such  as  by  inducing  sleep,  stopping  the  peri- 
staltic action  of  muscular  tissues,  allaying  irritability,  and  prob- 
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ably  directly  influencing  the  inflammatory  process.  It  must  be 
given  with  great  caution  under  certain  circumstances,  viz.,  if  the 
respiratory  organs,  kidneys,  or  brain  are  involved.  Hydrate  of 
chloral  and  other  sedatives  are  also  very  useful  in  some  cases,  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  sleeplessness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HTPEBTBOPHT. 

This  terms  implies  an  overgrowth,  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
limited  in  its  meaning  to  the  "  increase  in  an  organ  or  structure 
of  its  normal  tissue  elements."  In  ordinary  language,  organs  are 
often  said  to  be  hypertrophied,  when  they  are  enlarged  from  other 
causes,  but  this  is  not  correct.  The  tissue  may  be  augmented, 
either  from  an  enlargement  of  its  previously  existing  constituents, 
or  from  the  formation  of  additional  ones.  The  latter  mode  of 
overgrowth  is  now  termed  "numerical  hypertrophy,"  or  "hyper- 
plasia," and  is  very  common  in  cellular  tissue.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  an  organ  is  usually  made  up  of  several  tissues, 
either  of  which  may  be  the  seat  of  hypertrophy,  and  thus  its 
active  functions  may  be  improved,  or  the  reverse.  For  instance, 
as  has  been  lately  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Quain,  in  the  heart  either 
the  muscular  tissue,  the  fibrous  tissue,  or  the  fat  may  be  increased, 
And  each  form  is  a  true  hypertrophy  of  a  certain  kind.  In  most 
>cases,  however,  it  is  the  active  tissue  that  is  increased,  and  the 
functions  of  an  organ  are  promoted  thereby.  Muscle  is  pecu- 
liarly prone  to  hypertrophy. 

Effects, — Increase  in  weight  is  the  only  necessary  result  of 
•hypertrophy.  Often  there  is  a  change  in  the  size  of  an  organ, 
and  sometimes  in  the  shape,  but  not  always.  The  walls  of  hollow 
organs  are  generally  thickened.  The  physical  conditions  of  the 
tissue  may  be  quite  natural  as  regards  color,  consistence,  &c., 
or  they  may  be,  as  it  were,  too  healthy^  or  the  reverse.    An  organ 
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\&  often  at  first  improved  by  hypertrophy,  but  afterwards  degen- 
erates, as  may  be  seen  in  the  heart.  The  symptoms,  if  any, 
are  thoee  indicating  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  organ 
affected. 

Qiuses, — 1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  hypertrophy  is  the 
result  of  an  organ  or  part  being  called  upon  to  do  extra  work,  and 
it  is  truly  a  conservative  lesion,  to  ward  off  some  evil  conse- 
quences which  might  otherwise  ensue.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  hollow 
muscular  organs,  whenever  an  obstruction  exists  at  an  orifice  or 
elsewhere,  interfering  with  the  exit  of  their  contents,  the  tissues, 
especially  the  muscular,  almost  always  hypertrophy,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  obstruction.  This  is  seen  in  the  stomach,  when  the 
pylorus  is  constricted ;  in  the  bladder,  if  there  is  any  interference 
with  the  escape  of  urine ;  in  the  heart,  when  its  orifices  or  valves 
are  affected,  or  when  the  arteries  are  extensively  diseased.  Hyper- 
trophy, from  this  cause  is  very  frequent  in  connection  with  invol- 
untary muscular  tissue,  and  it  may  be  a  natural  event  for  a 
certain  definite  purpose,  of  which  the  pregnant  uterus  affords  an 
illustration.  When  the  elements  of  a  secretion  or  excretion 
accumulate  in  excess  in  the  blood,  hypertrophy  of  the  organ  or 
organs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  remove  them,  often  ensues.  This  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  kidneys,  where,  if  one  is  unable  to  perform 
its  functions,  the  other  becomes  enlarged,  and  thus  does  double 
duty.  The  mammary  gland  also  illustrates  the  same  thing. 
Frequently  one  lung  becomes  hypertrophied,  if  the  other  is 
incapacitated  from  any  cause. 

2.  It  Ls  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  excessive  action  of  an  organ 
due  to  mere  nervoiia  irritation  may  not  lead  to  hypertrophy.  Pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  for  example,  is  considered  by  some  as  a 
cause  of  permanent  enlargement,  and  I  have  certainly  met  with 
a  few  cases  bearing  out  this  idea,  but  only  very  exceptionally. 

3.  Excess  of  blood  flotving  to  a  part  may  unquestionably  pro- 
duce hypertrophy. 

4.  Increase  in  a  particular  tissue  may  take  place  from  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  its  formative  elements  in  the  blood.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  large  formation  of  adipose  tissue  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  which  occurs  in  some  individuals. 
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ATROPHY. 

This  is  just  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy,  meaning  a  waste  of 
tissue,  and  it  may  be  either  "simple,"  "numerical,"  or  both. 
Often  it  is  associated  with  degeneration  of  tissue,  and  when  the 
elements  actually  disappear,  they  must  necessarily  pass  through 
a  process  of  degeneration  during  removal.  Atrophy  may  be 
general^  involving  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  but  some 
more  than  others,  as  is  seen  in  old  age,  phthisis,  cancer,  &c.  It 
may  be  limited  to  a  partimdar  systeniy  such  as  the  muscular  or 
glandular,  or  it  may  oiily  affect  one  organ,  or  a  particular  tissue  in 
it,  e.g.,  the  heart,  liver,  or  kidney;  at  the  same  time  some  other 
tissue  may  increase. 

Effects. — The  weight  is  diminished,  unless  this  is  obscured  by 
congestion,  or  in  some  other  way.  There  is  usually  also  a  lessen- 
ing in  dimensions,  but  not  invariably,  and  there  may  even  be 
apparent  enlargement.  Wasted  parts  generally  have  a  paler  and 
less  healthy  aspect,  and  appear  either  drier  and  firmer,  or  softer, 
than  in  their  normal  condition.  Their  functions  are  necessarily 
impaired. 

Causes. — 1.  Anything  that  interferes  with  the  proper  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  blood,  will  give  rise  to  general  wasting  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  Hence  it  may  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  food ;  from  diseases  which  interfere  with  its 
digestion  and  absorption,  as  well  as  from  direct  loss  of  blood,  and 
those  affections  which  lead  to  the  excessive  removal  of  the  nutri- 
tive elements  of  the  blood,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  prolonged 
suppuration,  or  phthisis.  In  cancer  there  is  frequently  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  wasting,  involving  also  the  internal  organs.  In 
a  case  of  cancer  of  the  lung  which  came  under  my  observation, 
the  heart  only  weighed  S^  ounces. 

2.  Combined  with  the  foregoing  cause,  or  acting  alone,  there  is 
often  an  increased  waste  of  tissue,  which  cannot  be  repaired,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  fevers  and  many  other  diseases.  In 
some  cases  this  is  limited  to  one  organ,  which  may  undergo  rapid 
atrophy  without  any  evident  cause,  e.  g.,  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver. 
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3.  The  general  vitality  and  nutritive  activity  of  the  tissues  may 
be  impaired,  or  that  of  some  particular  part  or  organ,  and  thus 
general  or  local  atrophy  result.  This  may  be  the  normal  course 
of  events,  associated  with  a  diminution  or  cessation  of  functions, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  "senile  atrophy,"  of  which  it  is  an 
important  element,  as  well  as  in  the  wasting  of  organs  or  struc- 
tures, which  at  a  certain  period  of  life  become  atrophied,  because 
their  functional  activity  is  at  an  end.  This  is  exemplified  by 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  thymus  gland,  spleen,  and 
lymphatic  glands,  at  different  ages.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in 
the  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  after  delivery.  In 
other  cases  the  impairment  of  vitality  is  due  to  some  previous 
disease,  such  as  inflammation,  and  still  in  others  it  is  the  result 
either  of  overuse  on  the  one  hand,  or  deficient  exercise  on  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  if  certain  organs  are 
used  excessively,  they  may  waste,  e.  ^.,  the  brain  or  testicle, 
while  examples  of  the  opposite  condition  are  common  enough,  in 
the  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  paralyzed  limbs,  of  bone  after 
amputation,  or  of  nerves  after  their  connection  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  has  been  severed. 

4.  An  important  cause  of  atrophy  is  a  deficient  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  however  this  may  be  brought  about,  whether  by 
something  directly  interfering  with  its  passage  to  a  part,  or  by 
overloading  of  the  veins  in  long-continued  mechanical  congestion. 
To  some  extent  this  will  explain  **  senile  atrophy,"  the  heart  and 
arteries  having  degenerated,  the  circulation  is  thus  interfered 
with.  It  is  in  the  production  of  "  local  atrophy,"  however,  that 
this  cause  mainly  acts,  and  it  may  afiect  any  part  if  the  supply 
of  blood  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand,  provided  it  is  not  cut  off 
completely,  under  which  condition  gangrene  occurs. 

5.  Direct  pressure  upan  an  organ,  as  for  instance  by  pericardial 
thickening  upon  the  heart,  may  lead  to  atrophy.  The  same 
thing  is  seen  in  wasting  of  bone  and  other  tissues,  from  the 
pre:uure  of  a  tumor  or  aneurism.  This  acts  partly,  but  not 
entirely,  by  interfering  with  the  supply  of  blood. 

6.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  nerves  influence  nutrition 
in  an  iibportant  manner,  and  hence  when  paralysis  of  any  nerve 
occurs,  atrophy  is  liable  to  follow  in  the  part  supplied  by  it. 
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This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  resulting  cessation  of  func- 
tions, partly  to  the  influence  thus  exercised  on  the  supply  of 
blood  through  the  vessels,  but  to  some  extent  to  the  direct  con- 
trol which  nerves  possess  over  the  process  of  nutrition. 

7.  Certain  medicines  when  administered  for  some  time  have 
the  power  of  causing  the  absorption  of  organs  or  tissues,  and  con- 
sequent wasting,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium, 
alkalies,  &c.  This  power  is  made  use  of  to  promote  the  removal 
of  morbid  products. 

8.  Lastly,  some  forms  of  atrophy  occur,  of  which  there  is  no 
adequate  explanation,  e,  g,,  "  progressive  muscular  atrophy." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BEGENEBA  TI0K8. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  degeneration  implies  the  conversion  of 
some  tissue  into  one  less  organized,  which  is  incapable  of  perform- 
ing properly  the  necessary  functions.  In  short,  it  is  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis.  This  is  considered  to  result  either  from  an  im- 
mediate change  in  the  albuminoid  compounds,  or  from  a  molecu- 
lar absorption  of  the  stnictural  elements,  and  their  replacement 
by  others  lower  in  the  scale.  The  term,  however,  is  also  applied 
to  certain  pathological  processes,  in  which  a  new  material  is  de- 
posited in  the  midst  of  the  original  elements  of  a  tissue,  being 
derived  from  the  blood,  and  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  their 
absorption,  or  even  ultimately  replace  them  entirely.  To  these 
two  kinds  of  degeneration,  the  terms  metamorphosis  and  infiltra- 
tion are  respectively  applied.  These  pathological  changes  are  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not  only  because  they  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  organs  or  tissues,  but  also  because  they  give  rise  to 
conditions  which  predispose  greatly  to  the  occurrence  of  severe 
lesions.  For  instance,  a  fatty  heart  is  liable  to  rupture;  and  a 
fatty  or  calcified  state  of  the  bloodvessels  very  frequently  leads 
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to  their  laceration,  with  consequent  extravasion  of  blood,  as  well 
as  to  aneurisms.  The  degenerations  which  are  met  with  will  now 
be  briefly  considered. 

I.  Fatty  Degeneration. 

This  includes  fatty  metamorphosis ,  and  fatty  infiltration,  each  of 
which  requires  separate  notice. 

1.  Fatty  Metamorphosis, — The  direct  conversion  of  the  albu- 
minoid constituents  of  tissues  into  fat  is  a  very  common  occur- 
rence, being  one  of  the  natural  events  of  decay  in  old  age,  and  it 
often  leads  to  serious  consequences.  It  may  take  place  in  con- 
nection with  cells  or  fibres.  The  fat  is  usually  deposited  in  a 
granular  form,  but  ultimately  it  may  accumulate  into  masses,  or 
into  drops  of  oil.  The  granules  are  recognized  by  their  dark  and 
distinct  outline,  refractive  power  upon  light,  and  solubility  in 
ether.  The  process  will  be  best  studied  by  taking  individual  tis- 
sues as  illustrations. 

Muscular  Tissue, — Voluntary  muscles  may  become  the  seat  of 
fatty  change,  of  which  a  marked  example  came  under  my  notice 
in  the  dissecting-room  of  University  College  during  the  session 
1869-70,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  on 
one  side  were  converted  into  fat,  without  any  alteration  in  their 
general  size  or  shape,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  fibres.  The  sub- 
ject, an  old  woman,  had  been  bedridden  for  several  year?.  It  is 
in  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  however,  that  this  degeneration  is  most 
frequently  observed.  Under  the  microscope,  the  fibres  are  seen 
at  first  to  be  somewhat  dim,  as  regards  their  transverse  striae, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  few  minute  fat-granules,  arranged 
either  in  transverse  or  longitudinal  lines,  or  usually,  in  an  irregu- 
lar manner.  Ether  causes  the  strise  to  become  evident  again. 
The  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  granules  causes  the 
striae  to  become  more  and  more  obscure,  until  eventually  all  trace 
of  muscular  fibre  disappears,  and  nothing  is  seen  but  fat-mole- 
cules and  oil-drops,  occupying  its  course.  Where  sarcolemma 
exists,  this  may  ultimately  rupture,  and  the  fat  be  scattered 
about.  The  cells  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue  are  also  liable 
to  fatty  change ;  granules  gradually  filling  them  up,  and  conceal- 
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ing  the  nucleus,  complete  destruction  finally  taking  place.  The 
conversion  of  muscle  into  adipocere  after  death,  is  a  fatty  de- 
generation. 

Bloodvessels, — The  arteries  are  very  prone  to  fatty  degeneration 
as  age  advances,  which  may  start  as  an  immediate  change  in  the 
cells  of  the  inner  coat,  or  in  the  muscular  coat,  or  be  associated 
with  the  condition  named  "  atheroma,"  to  be  hereafter  considered. 
At  last  the  tissues  may  be  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  carried 
away  by  the  blood  current,  leaving  uneven  erosions  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessels.  The  capillaries  are  also  apt  to  undergo  a 
fatty  change.  The  nerve-tmueSj  both  cells  and  fibres,  are  subject 
to  fatty  degeneration,  becoming  the  seat  of  much  molecular  fat, 
and  finally  breaking  down.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  diflferent 
varieties  of  softening  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

As  regards  fatty  degeneration  in  cells,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  in  ftirther  illustration.  The  so-called  "  compound  in- 
flammatory globules,"  or  "exudation-corpuscles,"  as  well  as  "pus 
corpuscles,"  are  merely  the  result  of  the  conversion  of  the  con- 
tents of  cells,  either  normal  to  the  part,  or  which  have  migrated 
from  the  blood,  into  granular  fat.  A  large  number  of  these 
originate  in  cellular  tissue  corpuscles.  In  the  cells  of  the  liver, 
epithelium  of  the  renal  tubes,  suprarenal  capsules,  lymphatic 
glands,  fatty  degeneration  also  occurs,  and  the  "arcus  senilis"  is 
due  to  the  same  process  in  the  cells  of  the  cornea.  Most  organs 
in  their  natural  decay  undergo  this  change,  and  it  is  also  exem- 
plified in  the  formation  of  many  secretions,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary,  and  in  the  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  placenta,  on  the  approach  of  the  full  period 
of  pregnancy.  Morbid  growths,  such  as  cancer,  tubercle,  and 
various  tumors,  are  likewise  capable  of  fatty  change. 

When  cells  become  fatty,  they  oft^n  enlarge,  and  are  more 
spherical  and  distended.  The  granules  first  appear  at  a  distance 
from  the  nucleus,  scattered  irregularly ;  they  then  become  more 
numerous  and  larger,  obscure  the  nucleus,  and  finally  cause  it  to 
disappear  completely.  The  cell-wall  is  often  ruptured  or  ab- 
sorbed, and  then  there  is  merely  an  accumulation  of  granular  fat, 
which  frequently  separates  into  its  constituent  particles,  from 
intermediate  liquefaction. 
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Oueation,  Caseous  or  Cheesy  Degeneration, — These  terms  have 
come  into  considerable  prominence  of  late  years,  and  arc  used  to 
signify  the  conversion  of  various  structures  into  a  kind  of  soft, 
drvL^h,  cheesy-looking  substance,  of  yellowish  color.     It  is  due  to 
t  proceas  of  partial  fatty  degeneration  with  drying,  and  the  ma- 
terial is  found  to  consist  of  withered  cells,  fat-granules,  partially 
nponified  £Eit,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin.     It  generally  occurs 
in  connection  with  some  morbid  product,  or  where  there  is  a  great 
iccumulation  of  cells,  pressing  much  upon  each  other,  and  is 
especially  met  with  where  the  vessels  are  few,  so  that  the  tissue  is 
dry.    Pulmonary  phthisis  gives  some  of  the  most  frequent  illus- 
trations of  caseous  degeneration,  but  not  of  necessity  associated 
with  tubercle.     It  is  also  oft^n   seen   in   scrofulous   lymphatic 
gland?,  cancer,  chronic  abscesses,  diseased  bones,  &c.     Ultimately 
1  more  or  less  creamy  or  puriform-looking  fluid  substance  may  be 
produced,  or  a  kind  of  fatty  emulsion,  which  may  be  completely 
dkcharged  by  expectoration,  or  in  other  ways,  and   thus  the 
CMCotu  matter  be  removed ;  or  it  may  become  iucapsuled  by  some 
dense  tissue,  and   finally   calcify.     By  some   pathologists   this 
CBseom  material  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  poison,  and  to  produce 
tubercle,  being  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

^rtte. — ^The    immediate   results  of   fatty  degeneration    are 
Q^oallT  quite  obvious,  if  it  is  at  all  marked,  but  in  less  advanced 
cfcw  the  microscope  alone  can  reveal  the  change.    There  is  a 
change  in  color,  the  affected  tissue  becoming  usually  paler,  and 
ttwiming  a  yellowish  or  brownish  tint ;  this  is  well  seen  in  mus- 
cular Usaue,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  softening  of  the  brain,  the 
color  varies  from  white  to  red,  according  to  circumstances.     A 
tendency  to  opacity  also  exists.     One  of  the  most  marked  altera- 
tion? is  a  diminution  in  the  consistence  of  the  affected  part,  which 
varies  from  a  slight  degree  of  softening  of  the  structure,  which 
breab  down  under  pressure,  or  tears  more  easily  than  in  health, 
to  iti>  conversion  into  almost  a  fluid  pulp.     All  vital  properties, 
such  as  ela.<ticity  or  contractility,  are  at  the  same  time  impaired 
or  loet,  as  well  as  the  power  of  resistance.     When  the  process  is 
tdranced,  tissues  may  have  an  oily  feel,  and  ether  will  dissolve 
out  a  considerable  amount  of  fat. 
The  remote  consequences  are  very  important.    The  functions 
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of  any  organ  or  tissue  involved  must  necessarily  be  interfered 
with,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Structures  are  also  liable  to 
give  way  and  rupture,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  vessels. 
With  regard  to  the  arteries,  they  may  become  the  seat  of  aneu- 
rism, and  by  interfering  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  structures, 
ultimately  lead  to  their  degeneration  also. 

Causes, — Some  interference  with  nutrition  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  may  occur  under  either  of  the 
conditions  which  produce  atrophy.  Those  which  usually  give 
rise  to  it  are — Ist.  Senile  decay,  during  which  most  of  the  tissues 
become  degenerate.  2d.  Deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  a 
part,  from  obstruction,  changes  in  the  vessels,  or  external  pres- 
sure. 3d.  Some  general  disease  lowering  vitality,  such  as  phthisis 
or  cancer.  4th.  Congestion,  inflammation,  very  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  tissue,  or  excessive  exercise  of  its  functions,  which  dis- 
turbs its  vitality.  5th.  Possibly  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  fiit 
in  the  blood. 

2.  Fatty  Infiltration. — This  is  an  essentially  distinct  process 
from  that  of  "fatty  degeneration,"  there  being  no  change  in  the 
tissues  themselves  necessarily,  but  merely  an  excessive  deposit  of 
fat  from  the  blood,  within  the  cells  of  the  part  affected,  and  this 
infiltrates  the  structures  to  a  variable  extent.  It  might,  in  fact, 
be  considered  a  hypertrophy  of  fat  The  deposit  occurs  in  the  form 
of  oil-drops,  which  ultimately  run  together,  completely  obscuring 
the  other  contents  of  the  cells,  without  of  necessity  destroying 
them.  Ultimately  the  tissues  may  degenerate  from  mere  pressure. 
The  best  examples  of  this  infiltration  are  found  in  the  increase  of 
the  ordinary  adipose  tissue  met  with  in  some  individuals,  subcu- 
taneous as  well  as  around  internal  organs ;  in  connection  with 
muscular  tissue,  especially  that  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  cells  of 
the  liver.  In  the  two  former  instances  the  connective  tissue  cells 
become  filled  with  fat.  As  regards  the  heart,  the  degree  of  the 
change  varies  considerably,  from  a  slight  increase  in  the  ordinary 
fat  about  the  organ,  to  a  condition  in  which  it  seems  to  be  entirely 
converted  into  adipose  tissue,  there  being  no  trace  of  muscular 
fibres,  or  only  a  few  scattered  about,  most  of  them  having  under- 
gone true  fatty  degeneration  from  pressure,  and  then  having  been 
removed.     This  condition  will  be  further  described  again.     In 
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voluntary  muscles  this  process  may  also  take  place,  as  in  connec- 
tion with  those  which  are  paralyzed,  or  otherwise  rendered  inac- 
tive. 

In  the  liver,  the  hepatic  cells  become  more  or  less  filled  with 
drops  of  oil,  which  cause  them  to  become  larger  and  more 
spherical,  and  hide  their  contents. 

Effects. — Fatty  infiltration  may  produce  enlargement  of  organs, 
aad  some  alteration  in  form,  there  being  a  tendency  to  roundness 
of  margins  and  general  outline.  The  color  also  becomes  paler, 
and  may  be  just  that  of  adipose  tissue.  Softening,  with  a  doughy 
feel,  such  as  is  met  with  in  ordinary  fat,'  and  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  much  oil,  either  to  the  finger,  the  knife,  blotting- 
paper,  or  ether,  are  among  the  principal  changes  observed.  The 
fuDctions  of  tissues  are  often  more  or  less  interfered  with,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  fatty  degeneration,  provided  they  have 
not  undergone  this  process  owing  to  pressure. 

Causes, — 1st.  Excess  of  fat  in  the  blood  is  a  common  cause  of 
this  pathological  change,  which  is  often  associated  with  increased 
obesity.  This  results  from  consumption  of  too  much  fat,  or  of 
aliments  which  contribute  to  its  formation,  or  ft'om  a  deficiency 
m  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  and  general  luxurious  habits, 
or  from  both  combined.  There  is  also  a  diminution  in  the 
ordinary  waste  of  fat  under  these  circumstances. 

2d.  In  some  affections,  attended  with  much  emaciation,  organs 
are  prone  to  be  the  seat  of  fatty  infiltration,  especially  the  liver. 
This  is  best,  seen  in  phthisis,  and  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  general  fat,  and  its  consequent  accumulation  in 
the  blood,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  deposited  in  the  liver. 

3d.  Undoubtedly  interference  with  the  respiratory  process  may 
lead  to  fatty  infiltration,  because  the  fat  is  not  properly  burnt  up, 
and  thus  its  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  lung  and  heart  afifections 
will  be  partly  accounted  for. 

4th.  Local  inactivity  may  be  the  cause  of  fatty  infiltration, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  instances  already  alluded  to,  of  its 
occurrence  in  connection  with  muscles. 
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II.  Mineral  or  Calcareous  Degeneration. — Calcifica- 
tion.— Petrifaction. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  degeneration  from  ossifica- 
tion, which  tenn  is  often  applied  to  it.  There  is  no  conversion 
into  bone,  but  merely  an  infiltration  of  the  tissue  involved  with 
particles  of  calcareous  matter.  These  are  in  the  form  of  very 
minute  molecules,  chiefly  deposited  irregularly  between  the  histo- 
logical element*^,  but  partly  in  their  interior  as  well.  Micro- 
scopically they  look  like  dark,  opaque,  irregular  particles  by 
transmitted  light,  and  in  mass  have  a  glistening  aspect.  They 
often  resemble  fat  in  appearance,  but  may  be  distmguished  by 
their  solubility  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  which  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  effervescence,  and  the  formation  of  small  bubbles  of 
gas,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonates.  The  deposit 
occurs  first  immediately  around  small  vessels,  where  these  exist, 
but  ultimately  it  may  extend  and  form  irregular  patches  or  con- 
cretions of  variable  dimensions.  Chemically  it  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  calcic  and  magnesic  phosphates  and  carbonates,  but  other  salts 
are  also  present,  and  the  composition  is  not  uniform  in  all 
structures. 

Calcification  is  particularly  pnme  to  occur  in  tissues  which 
have  lost  their  vitality,  and  which  have  previously  undergone 
other  forms  of  degeneration,  especially  the  fatty.  It  is  in  fact 
very  frequently  the  final  stage  of  degenerative  change,  after 
which  no  further  alteration  can  take  place.  Among  its  most 
common  seats  must  be  mentioned  the  arterieSy  and  the  valves  and 
orifices  of  the  hearty  and  it  is  in  connection  with  these  structures 
that  its  most  injurious  effects  are  produced.  It  occurs,  however, 
in  many  other  tissues,  viz.,  in  fibrous,  or  fibro-serous  membranes, 
6.  ^.,  the  pericardium,  dura  mater,  tunica  albuginea,  &c. ;  in  the 
walls  of  hollow  organs,  such  as  the  gall-bladder,  or  stomach  ;  in 
the  pia  mater  and  choroid  plexuses  of  the  brain,  constituting 
"brain-sand;"  in  cartilage,  muscle,  and  nerve  tissues;  in  various 
organs  and  glands,  such  as  the  kidneys,  lungs,  absorbent  glands, 
thyroid,  prostate,  and  pineal  gland ;  in  connection  with  different 
morbid  products,  as  tubercle,  cancer,  inflammatory  exudations, 
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fibrinous  deposits  from  the  blood,  chronic  abscesses,  and  tumors 
of  all  kinds. 

Effects. — The  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  necessarily  produces 
hardness,  stiffness,  roughness,  and  rigidity,  often  combined  with 
brittleuess.  There  is  a  gritty  sensation  on  section,  and  when  it 
affects  membranes  they  can  frequently  be  broken  up  with  a 
crackling  noise.  In  some  cases  stony  masses  are  formed  of  some 
size.  Now  and  then  a  kind  of  chalky  fluid  is  produced,  or  a 
substance  like  cement.  The  most  injurious  consequences  result 
from  the  change  in  size  and  shape  of  structures,  the  roughness 
and  interference  with  free  movement  and  with  the  functions  of 
elasticity  and  contractility,  and  the  brittleness  which  it  pro- 
duces. Thus,  in  the  case  of  arteries,  it  narrows  their  calibre, 
makes  them  rough  and  rigid,  destroys  their  elastic  and  muscular 
tissue,  and  renders  them  prone  to  be  easily  ruptured.  Hence  it 
leads  to  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  parts,  with  consequent 
atrophy  or  gangrene ;  also  to  the  formation  of  internal  clots,  or  to 
extravasations  of  blood  and  hemorrhages.  In  connection  with 
the  valves  and  onfices  of  the  heart,  it  causes  serious  obstruction 
and  interference  with  their  normal  functions.  In  some  cases, 
however,  calcification  is  distinctly  a  favorable  result,  and  indi- 
cates the  cessation  of  injurious  morbid  processes.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
practical  cure,  and  the  calcified  substance  may  remain  for  many 
years  inert,  not  causing  any  disturbance.  This  is  well  seen  in 
connection  with  phthisical  deposits,  and  scrofulous  lymphatic 
glands.  A  case  fell  under  my  notice  some  years  ago,  where  in  a 
highly  scrofulous  young  man,  aged  21,  the  whole  of  the  glands 
in  the  abdomen  were  converted  into  calcareous  masses,  and  had 
evidently  been  in  this  condition  for  many  yeai's,  without  leading 
to  any  inconvenience,  the  patient  dying  from  quite  an  independ- 
ent acute  illness. 

Causes, — 1.  Calcification  is  usually  associated  with  deficient 
vitalityy  and  a  loxvering  of  the  nutritive  activity^  either  general,  such 
as  occurs  in  advanced  age,  or  local,  such  as  is  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  morbid  products,  and  is  dependent  upon  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  blood,  with  slowness  of  its  circulation.  As 
already  stated,  it  is  frequently  the  termination  of  other  atrophic 
and  degenerative    processes.     With   regard  to  the  immediate 
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cause  of  the  deposit,  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  partly  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  tissues  to  take  up  the  nutritive  fluid,  including  ite 
salts,  partly  to  the  precipitation  of  these,  because  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  holds  them  in  solution,  escapes,  owing  to  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  fluids. 

2.  Occasionally  calciflcation  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  salts  in  the  blood.  This  may  arise  in  connection  with  diseases 
of  bones,  such  as  mollities  ossium,  extensive  caries  or  necrosis,  in 
which  their  salts  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  "metastatic  deposits" 
occur  in  other  parts,  involving  often  many  structures  and  organs. 
An  interference  with  the  urinary  secretion  may  also  lead  to  this 
condition,  the  salts  not  being  removed,  and  when  this  happens 
the  kidney  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  deposit. 

III.  Fibroid  Degeneration. 

Tissues  are  sometimes  gradually  changed  into  a  tough,  in- 
elastic material,  made  up  of  imperfect  fibres,  like  those  of  fibrous 
tissue.  There  is  no  apparent  exudation  to  any  extent,  but  a 
hyperplasia  of  the  cellular-tissue  elements  occur/  The  affected 
part  is  more  or  less  opaque,  whitish,  thickened,  and  stiff,  some- 
times being  hard  and  rough.  The  fibro-serous  and  serous  mem- 
branes often  present  this  change,  in  the  form  of  thickened  patches, 
such  as  are  well  seen  in  connection  with  the  pericardium.  The 
coverings  of  organs,  as  that  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  are  also  fre- 
quently affected  by  it,  as  well  as  the  sheaths  of  vessels.  It  is 
likewise  met  with  in  the  cardiac  valves,  tendinous  cords,  and 
muscular  tissue,  interfering  much  with  their  functions,  and  it 
may  end  in  calcification.  It  results  from  pressure  and  friction, 
from  repeated  traction,  or  from  long-continued  congestion  some- 
times. It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  line  between  the  effects 
of  this  process  and  those  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  some  path- 
ologists consider  that  the  latter  has  always  occurred  where  this 
change  is  met  with. 

IV.  Pigmentary  Degeneration.    Pigmentation. 

General  or  local  changes  of  color  in  tissues  may  occur  from 
various  causes,  such  as  jaundice  or  local  staining  by  bile,  the 
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bronzed  skin  of  suprarenal  disease,  the  color  due  to  the  action  of 
the  intestinal  gases,  or  those  set  free  in  mortifying  parts,  and 
that  produced  by  the  prolonged  administration  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. What  we  are  considering,  however,  at  present,  is  the 
deposit  of  actual  pigment  in  connection  with  various  textures ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  origin,  nature,  and  characters 
of  the  different  kinds  which  may  be  met  with. 

1st  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  pigment  is  found, 
it  originates  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which  undergoes 
certain  changes.  This  may  be  present  in  some  localized  part, 
either  from  its  mere  transudation  through  the  coats  of  the  ves- 
sels, from  the  migration  of  red  corpuscles,  from  actual  hemor- 
rhage having  taken  place,  or  from  capillary  stagnation.  At 
first  it  is  diffused,  and  stains  the  tissues,  especially  the  cells,  col- 
oring the  contents,  but  leaving  the  nucleus  and  envelope  unaffect- 
ed. After  a  while  the  color  changes,  becoming  of'  various  tints, 
such  as  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  brown,  reddish-brown,  dark- 
brown,  gray,  or  black ;  this  depending  much  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  pigment  has  existed,  and  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  present* 
At  the  same  time  it  separates  into  minute  molecules  or  crystals, 
or  both,  which  are  found  within  or  outside  the  cells.  The  former 
may  aggregate  into  large  granules ;  they  are  round  or  irregular 
in  shape,  well  defined,  opaque,  or  sometimes  glistening  in  appear- 
ance. The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  minute  oblique  prisms, 
needles,  or  plates,  which  vary  in  color  from  yellow,  through  red 
or  brown,  to  black,  and  present  a  shining  aspect.  These  parti- 
cles are  very  persistent,  they  resist  the  action  of  acids,  and  are 
not  subject  to  destruction.  Water,  alcohol,  and  ether  do  not 
affect  them,  but  they  are  dissolved  by  strong  alkalies,  forming  a 
red  solution,  while  concentrated  mineral  acids  produce  a  series  of 
changes  of  color.  Chemically,  the  pigment  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  "  haematoidin,"  but  when  it  becomes  black  it  is  named 
melanin.  Examples  of  these  changes  in  blood-pigments  are 
frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  cerebral  apoplexy,  in  pul- 
monary congestions  or  hemorrhage,  in  subcutaneous  extravasa- 
tions, and  in  the  formation  of  the  "  corpus  luteum  "  in  the  ovary. 
The  alterations  in  the  color  of  the  "  rusty  expectoration  "  of  pneu- 
monia, as  the  case  progresses,  are  due  to  the  same  cause.    In  cer- 
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tain  affections  the  blood  itself  contains  corpuscles,  inclosing  a 
quantity  of  black  pigment.  This  occurs  in  the  rare  disease  called 
mela7uemiay  as  well  as  after  prolonged  attacks  of  ague,  in  which 
the  spleen  becomes  enlarged,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  the 
same  pigment,  supposed  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood.  It  is, 
however,  originally  derived  from  the  blood-pigment.  The  same 
condition  is  observed  in  melanotic  tumors.  Occasionally  the 
minute  portal  vessels  of  the  liver  become  filled  with  black  pig- 
ment. 

In  some  instances  pigment  is  supposed  to  be  directly  formed 
and  secreted  in  certain  cells,  but  here  again  the  blood  must  be 
looked  upon  as  its  ultimate  source.  This  is  especially  presumed 
to  occur  in  growths  connected  with  tissues  which  normally  con- 
tain much  pigment,  such  as  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

2d.  An  important  source  of  pigmentation  in  connection  with 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  is  the  inhalation  of  certain  sub- 
stances, along  with  the  air  breathed.  All  persons  are  constantly 
inhaling  small  particles  of  carbon,  the  result  of  imperfect  com- 
bustion, and  this  occurs  especially  in  large  towns  and  manufac- 
tunng  districts.  Hence  it  is  found,  that  the  lungs  become  darker 
as  age  advances.  It  is,  however,  in  the  lungs  of  those  who, 
owing  to  their  occupation,  are  cxjmsed  to  the  constant  breathing 
of  air  containing  various  minute  particles  suspended  in  it,  that 
the  most  marked  alterations  are  produced.  Colliers  inhale  frag- 
ments of  coal,  and  their  lungs  become  ultimately  perfectly  black. 
Miners,  stonemasons,  and  others  are  also  subject  to  change  in 
color  from  the  same  cause. 

The  carbon  or  coal  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  granules, 
which  resist  all  chemical  change,  and  these,  after  entering  the 
small  bronchi  and  air-cells,  somehow  penetrate  the  tissues,  passing 
into  the  epithelium-cells,  as  well  as  into  the  tissue  between  the 
lobules  and  around  the  bronchi,  where  they  lie  either  free  or  in- 
closed in  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  They  are  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics,  and  convoyed  to  the  bronchial  glands,  which 
soon  become  quite  black  also.  In  the  matter  which  is  expec- 
torated, abundant  pigment  is  seen  within  the  cells  which  it  con- 
tains, and  the  sputa  may  be  perfectly  black.  The  change  of 
color  in  these  cases  is,  however,  not  believed  to  be  entirely  due  to 
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the  direct  deposit  of  matter  from  without,  buf  partly  to  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  this  setting  up  inflammatory  processes,  with  stag- 
nation of  blood,  the  pigment  of  which  undergoes  the  usual 
alterations. 

V.  Mucoid  Degeneration. 

Some  tissues  occasionally  undergo  a  process  of  softening  or 
liquefaction,  to  which  this  term  is  applied.  They  become  changed 
into  a  mucilaginous  substance,  colorless  and  homogeneous,  which 
yields  mucin.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  return  to  their  original  fa>tal 
condition.  The  change  may  take  place  extensively,  or  in  limited 
spots,  where,  being  surrounded  by  healthy  tissue,  it  may  produce 
an  appearance  of  cysts.  The  intercellular  tissue  is  most  affected, 
but  sometimes  the  cellular  elements  become  involved  in  the  de- 
generation. It  is  met  with  in  cartilages,  bone,  serous  membranes, 
and  in  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  brain.  Some  tumors  are  of  a 
"mucoid"  structure  when  first  formed,  and  many  others  may 
undergo  this  change  more  or  less. 

VI.  Colloid  Degeneration. 

The  substance  formed  in  this  change  is  of  a  jelly-  or  glue-like 
consistence,  glistening,  transparent,  and  devoid  of  color.  It  is 
derived  from  the  albuminoid  tissues,  and  differs  from  "  mucin  "  in 
that  it  has  sulphur  entering  into  its  composition,  and  in  not 
being  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  also  affects  the  contents  of 
the  cells  themselves,  and  not  the  intercellular  mihstwice. 

Ultimately  it  may  form  considerable  masses,  from  coalescence, 
which  often  appear  to  be  contained  in  cystic  cavities.  New 
growths  sometimes  start  as  "colloid  tumors,"  and  other  tumors 
are  liable  to  the  change.  Formerly  all  "colloid  tumors"  were 
looked  upon  as  of  the  nature  of  cancer,  but  it  is  now  recognized 
that  non-malignant  tumors  may  be  the  seat  of  this  degeneration. 
Enlarged  thyroid  glands  and  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  con- 
tain this  material. 
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VII.   Lardaceous  Disease. — Albuminoid  Infiltration. — 
Amyloid  Degeneration. — Waxy  Disease. 

By  these  names,  amoDg  others,  a  very  important  morbid  con- 
dition of  organs  and  tissues  has  of  late  years  been  described. 
Much  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  it,  but  the  follow- 
ing accoimt  may  convey  a  tolerably  correct  idea  as  to  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

(1.)  Characters  of  the  Substance  and  Objective  Changes  in  the 
Tissues  Affected, — The  disease  consists  in  the  infiltration  of  a  ma- 
terial, which  appears  quite  structureless  and  homogeneous,  and  at 
first  nearly  transparent.  This  is  said  to  give  certain  character- 
istic chemical  reactions.  When  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  is 
applied  to  the  affected  tissue  a  deep  reddish-brown  color  is  pro- 
duced, but  this  by  no  means  always  occurs,  even  when  the 
change  is  advanced,  and  it  may  be  more  useful  as  indicating  a 
slight  degree  of  the  infiltration,  especially  when  applied  to  micro- 
scopic sections.  The  subsequent  addition  of  a  drop  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  is  stated  to  give  rise  to  a  violet  or  dark-blue  color. 
It  may  undergo  a  granular  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  is  also 
said  that  it  tends  to  contract  and  be  changed  into  fibrous  tissue. 
When  an  organ  or  tissue  is  much  affected,  it  presents  certain 
striking  characters.  The  organ  is  enlarged,  sometimes  to  a  great 
degree,  but  without  any  irregularity  in  form,  the  surface  being 
<|uite  smooth  and  the  margins  inclined  to  be  rounded ;  the  weight 
is  proportionately  increased,  the  specific  gravity  is  high,  and  the 
organ  feels  heavy,  solid,  and  firm.  It  may  be  cut  into  regular 
fragments,  quite  smooth,  and  with  sharp  margins,  or  very  thin 
slices  may  be  removed.  It  may  also  be  torn  into  pieces,  and  the 
consistence  is  peculiar,  being  a  combination  of  toughness  and  re- 
sistance, with  elasticity,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  wax,  or 
wax  and  lard  combined  (hence  the  names  "waxy"  and  "lard- 
aceous"). A  section  is  dryish,  paler  than  normal,  and  presents 
a  glistening  and  translucent  aspect,  being  quite  smooth,  uniform, 
and  compact.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  infiltration  may 
not  have  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  altering  much  the  general 
physical  character  of  organs ;  and  it  may  be  limited  to  the  vessels 
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or  to  certain  spots,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  so-called  "sago-spleen," 
where  it  is  confined  to  the  malpighian  corpuscles.  The  minute 
arteries  and  capillaries  are  almost  always  first  affected,  and  the 
infiltration  begins  in  the  muscular  coat.  The  walls  become 
thickened,  the  channel  is  narrowed,  and  on  section  the  vessels 
remain  open,  at  the  same  time  they  assume  a  compact,  translu- 
cent, shining  ap{)earance,  looking  like  silvery  cords  or  threads. 
After  a  time  the  material  extends  to  the  cells  and  intercellular 
tissues,  enlarging  the  former  and  making  them  more  spherical, 
at  the  same  time  displacing  their  normal  contents,  the  nucleus 
being  destroyed.  They  then  coalesce,  and  the  whole  structure 
presents  finally  the  peculiar  glistening  appearance.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  substance  makes  its  way  directly  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  then  into  the  tissues  around. 

(2.)  Nature  and  Origin, — Various  theories  have  been  held  re- 
specting the  nature  of  this  substance.  It  has  been  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  allied  to  starch  or  cellulose  (hence  the  term 
"amyloid");  others  believed  it  to  be  a  form  of  cholesterin. 
The  view  most  commonly  adopted  is,  that  it  is  an  albuminoid 
substance,  its  ultimate  analysis  supporting  this,  it  being  a  nitro- 
genous compound.  Dr.  Dickenson  considers  it  to  be  deaJkalized 
fibrin.  With  regard  to  its  origin,  it  has  been  looked  upon  as 
some  local  degeneration  or  inetamorphosia  of  albuminous  tissues, 
but  this  is  probably  not  correct.  Most  pathologists  consider  that 
a  dire<:t  deposit  from  the  blood  takes  place,  in  consequence  of 
some  alteration  in  this  fluid,  which  occurs  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  albuminoid  substance 
has,  however,  been  detected  in  the  blood,  and  therefore  it  is 
probably  modified  after  it  escapes  from  the  vessels.  Dickenson 
thinks  it  is  merely  that  the  fibrin  b  deprived  of  its  alkali,  and  is 
then  deposited.     The  disease  is  a  general  one  with  local  lesions. 

(3.)  Organs  and  Tissues  Affected, — Any  part  or  structure  may 
be  implicated,  and  usually  several  organs  are  involved  in  the 
morbid  condition.  The  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  absorbent 
glands  are  most  subject  to  it,  but  other  structures  are  also  at- 
tacked sometimes,  such  as  the  stomach  and  intestines  (of  which  I 
have  lately  seen  two  well-marked  instances),  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules, bones,  and  muscles,  the  brain  and  cord  and  their  mem- 
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hranes,  the  tonsils,  serous  membranes,  the  bladder,  Ac.  It  also 
affects  morbid  deposits  in  connection  with  inflammation,  tubercle, 
or  cancer.  In  some  cases,  when  it  follows  disease  of  bones,  it 
begins  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  and  this  is  consid- 
ered by  some  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  local  origin  in  de- 
generation. 

(4.)  Gauses,  and  Diseases  vrith  which  it  is  associated. — ^This 
affection  is  almost  invariably  brought  on  by  some  previous  dis- 
ease, which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  attended  with  long- 
contintied  and  excessive  suppuration,  but  this  is  certainly  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for  in  the  worst  case  that  ever  came  under 
my  notice  there  had  been  no  suppuration.  The  separate  condi- 
tions under  which  it  may  be  met  with  are — (a.)  In  cases  of  caries 
and  necrosis  of  bones,  and  in  rickets,  (b.)  After  syphilis,  espe- 
cially if  attended  with  much  suppuration,  and  disease  of  bones, 
or  if  much  mercury  has  been  given.  Children  who  are  congeni- 
tally  syphilitic  may  be  the  subjects  of  albuminoid  disease. 
(c.)  In  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  with  much  purulent  expecto- 
ration, as  well  as  in  other  lung  affections  attended  with  this  symp- 
tom, (rf.)  In  chronic  empyiema.  (c.)  In  extensive  ulc»eration 
of  the  intestines.  (/.)  After  prolonged  ague,  or  malarial  influ- 
ence.    (</.)  In  pyelitis  and  some  other  kidney  affections. 

(5.)  Clinical  History  and  Spnptoms, — Only  a  few  general  re- 
marks will  be  made  here,  as  the  symptoms  will  again  be  pointed 
out,  in  connection  with  individual  organs.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  make  out  what  symptoms  are  due  to  the  original  affection,  and 
what  to  the  albuminoid  disease.  Nutrition  is  impaired,  and  the 
patient  is  emaciated,  often  extremely  so,  at  the  same  time  becom- 
ing pale  and  anamic,  with  a  peculiar  transparency  of  tissues,  or 
presenting  a  waxy  look.  There  is  great  debility  in  many  cases, 
with  a  tendency  to  syncope.  Q3dema  of  the  legs  occurs  from 
weakness  and  anaemia.  With  regard  to  the  various  organs,  they 
are  frequently  obviously  enlarged,  and  present  well-defined  char- 
acters to  physical  examination..  Their  functions  are  also  inter- 
fered with  more  or  less. 

(6.)  Treatment, — This  must  be  directed  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  by  putting  a  stop  to  suppuration,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time 
the  general  health  must  be  improved  by  diet,  hygienic  measures, 
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tonie*,  iVow,  and  other  remedies  indicated  in  different  cases.  The 
ui?e  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  is  certainly  often  attended  with  con- 
siderable benefit,  if  persevered  in  for  some  time. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FEVER,   OB  PYREXIA. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  "fever"  are  so 
commonly  met  with,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  clear 
and  intelligent  views  with  regard  to  this  condition  in  the  abstract, 
before  considering  it  in  relation  to  any  special  disease. 

The  cases  in  which  "fever"  occurs  are  grouped  under  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  viz. : 

(1.)  It  may  follow,  and  be  the  result  of  some  local  lesion  in 
a  tissue  or  organ,  especially  inflammation,  when  it  is  termed 
tecondary,  sympioinaiic^  or  merely  pyrexia,  fever,  or  the  pyrexial 
date.  The  fever  attending  pneumonia  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
group. 

(2.)  The  symptoms  of  fever  may  constitute  the  chief  and 
primary  deviati<m  from  the  normal  state,  not  being  due  to  any 
evident  local  cause,  and  if  any  special  organ  or  tissue  becomes 
affected,  this  occurs  secondarily.  Idiopathic.,  enHeiitial,  primary, 
or  ifpecific  are  the  t^rms  applied  to  fever  under  these  circumstances, 
or  it  is  simply  called  a  fevef.  It  originates  from  the  presence  of 
some  morbid  poison  in  the  blood,  introduced  from  without,  or 
produce<l  within  the  body.  The  acute  specifics  and  rheumatic 
fever  atford  instances  of  this  class. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  general  characters 
of  fever,  and  then  to  point  out  certain  peculiar  forms  that  are 
met  with. 

(I.)  E^iential  Pheiiomeiia  and  Symptoms, — 1.  Rise  in  Tempera- 
lure, — This  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  only  absolutely  necessary 
sign  of  fever,  and  if  excessive  heat  exists,  a  febrile  state  is  con- 
sidered to  be  present.     It  may  be  evident  in  the  aspect  or  sensa- 
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tions  of  a  patient,  or  the  skin  may  feel  hot  to  the  touch ;  but  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  sources  of  information,  and  re- 
course must  be  had  immediately  to  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  if 
pyrexia  is  supposed  to  be  present.  The  temperature  may  range 
from  only  just  above  the  normal  to  108°,  110°,  or  even  above 
112°  Fahr.,  but  it  does  not  commonly  exceed  105°  or  106°.  It 
may  continue  to  rise  for  some  time  after  death. 

2.  Alterations  in  the  Secretions, — ^As  a  rule  secretions  are  dimin- 
islhed  in  quantityy  owing  to  the  deficient  elimination  of  water,  and 
its  retention  in  the  system.  From  this  result  some  prominent 
symptoms,  viz.,  (a.)  Dryness  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  though 
this  is  not  always  present,  in  some  cases  there  being  profuse  per- 
spiration. (6.)  Derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  sali- 
vary, gastric,  and  intestinal  secretions  are  deficient,  hence  the 
tongue  is  furred  and  the  mouth  clammy ;  there  is  much  thirst, 
but  no  inclination  for  food,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated. 
Nausea  or  vomiting  not  unfrequently  occur,  (c.)  The  urine  is 
much  diminished  in  quantity,  high-colored,  very  acid,  with  a 
strong  odor,  and  high  specific  gravity.  This  secretion,  however, 
exhibits  other  alterations  generally,  in  that  it  contains  an  excess 
of  its  organic  nitrogenized  constituents,  especially  uri^i  add  and 
ureay  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  these  substances  is  secreted 
than  in  health,  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  also  an 
increase  in  hippuric  acid,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  coloring 
matters  often,  but  not  always.  The  alkaline  chlorides  are  com- 
monly deficient,  and  may  be  absent  altogether. 

3.  Changes  in  the  Circulatory  and  Respiraijory  Systems, — ^The 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  may  rise  to  120, 140,  or  more, 
being,  as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature.  In  its  other 
characters  it  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  In  long-continued 
or  severe  cases  it  may  become  very  weak,  irregular,  or  intermit- 
tent ;  these  characters  being  associated  with  feeble  action  of  the 
heart.  The  sphyginograph  is  very  useful  in  indicating  the  state 
of  the  circulation  when  fever  exists. 

The  blood  is  altered  in  composition,  there  being  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  alkalies  and  in  the  alkalinitv  of  the  serum;  and 
after  a  time  the  albumen  and  red  corpuscles  also  become  deficient, 
while  the  white  corpuscles  are  often  increased  in  number.     In 
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some  forms  of  fever  the  fibrin  is  much  above  the  normal  quan- 
tity, in  others  it  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  respiratunis  are  usually  quickened  in  proportion  to  the 
pulse,  or,  according  to  some  observers,  the  ratio  is  always  dis- 
turbed, the  respirations  being  in  excess.  With  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  the  balance  of  opinion  is,  that  this 
is  increased  on  the  whole,  owing  to  the  more  frequent  respira- 
tions. 

4.  Disturbances  of  tlie  Nervmis  System. — ^When   fever  exists, 
there  are  generally  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  early  stage,  chills  or  rigors  are  often  experienced,  with 
general  pains  or  soreness,  and  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  languor, 
and  inaptitude  for  any  occupation  or  effort.     Some  fevers  present 
special  localized  pains,  and  headache  is  a  very  frequent  complaint. 
Btistlessness,  insomnia,  and  slight  nocturnal  delirium  are  com- 
mon tnrmptoms.     Under  certain  circumstances  there  may  be  very 
serioiw  ner\''ous disorder,  indicated  by  great  prostration;  delirium, 
«ther  violent  or  muttering;  somnolence  or  stupor,   tending  to 
ouma;  and  muscular  disturbance,  such  as  tremors,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  or  convulsions. 

(II.)  Modes  of  Termination. — Such  being  the  symptoms  ob- 
served, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  when  fever  exists,  we  have 
Mxt  to  consider  how  it  may  terminate,  supposing  recovery  to 
take  place,  or,  in  other  words,  how  defervescence  may  be  brought 
about. 

1.  B^  Crisis. — When  this  occurs  there  is  a  sudden  or  rapid 
abatement  of  the  fever,  indicated  by  a  marked  fall  in  tempera- 
ture, which  may  become  normal  in  a  few  hours ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  generally  a  considerable  increase  in  the  various  ex- 
creiions,  indicated  by  copious  perspiration,  a  free  flow  of  urine, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  solid  ingredients,  or  watery  diar- 
Huea.    In  some  cases  hemorrhage  occurs,  such  as  epistaxis. 

2.  By  Lysis, — By  this  term  is  meant  a  gradual  defervescence, 
the  temperature  subsiding  slowly  and  regularly  for  some  days, 
and  there  being  no  critical  discharges. 

3.  By  a  Combination  of  Crisis  and  Lysis. — ^Here  there  is  a  rapid 
fidl  to  a  certain  extent,  followed  by  a  gradual  lowering  of  tempe- 
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rature,  or  for  some  days  a  regular  alternation  of  high  and  low 
temperature  takes  place. 

4.  Occasionally  defervescence  is  quite  irregular  in  its  progress. 

During  convalescence  the  temperature  and  amount  of  excre- 
tions  are  oflen  below  the  standard. 

(III.)  Types  of  Fevers. — ^The  symptoms  described  as  belonging 
to  fever,  are  very  variously  combined,  and  present  a  great  range  in 
their  severity  as  well  as  in  their  course.  Hence  certain  types  are 
recognized. 

(A.)   7)/pes  depending  upon  the  Course  and  Mode  of  Progress  of 

the  Symptoms, 

(a.)  Continued. — This  group  comprehends  all  fevers  which  run 
a  tolerably  regular  course,  without  any  marked  difference  in  tem- 
peftiture  at  different  periods  of  the  day. 

It  includes  the  acute  specific  fevers  (small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.), 
and  most  of  the  cases  in  which  fever  accompanies  inflammation. 
In  these  the  temperature  rises  more  or  less  rapidly  up  to  a  certain 
point,  then  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  and,  finally,  deferves- 
cence occurs  in  one  of  the  ways  already  mentioned. 

(6.)  Remittent — Here  there  are  marked  remissions  in  the  fever, 
as  indicated  by  the  temperature  and  other  symptoms,  followed  by 
exacerbations.  This  variety  is  met  with  chiefly  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, but  remission  is  also  an  important  character  of  "  hectic  " 
fever. 

(c.)  Intermittent. — This  type  is  characterized  by  complete  ces- 
sation of  all  febrile  symptoms,  which  only  come  on  at  certain 
regular  intervals,  and  run  through  a  definite  course,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  meanwhile  being  quite  normal.  The  different  forms 
of  ague  afford  examples. 

.  (rf.)  Relapsing. — In  some  forms  of  fever,  after  an  attack  of 
the  "continued"  type,  defervescence  and  apparent  recovery 
takes  place,  but  this  is  followed  after  some  days  by  a  relapse, 
which  event  may  occur  more  than  once.  Several  epidemics  of 
this  character  have  prevailed  in  this  country  during  the  last  few 
years. 
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(B.)   Types  depending  upon  the  Severity  and  Combination  of 

Symptoms. 

(c)  Simple. — This  form  is  the  simplest  expression  of  fever, 
pregentiDg  the  characters  already  described,  but  not  in  any  great 
severity.     It  is  well  exemplified  in  ordinary  "  febricula." 

(b.)  Inflammatory. — As  the  name  suggests,  this  type  is  the  one 
which  is  usually  associated  with  local,  acute  inflammations,  at  all 
events  at  the  outset.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this 
variety  docs  not  necessarily  accompany  every  inflammation,  nor 
does  the  fever  always  bear  a  proportion  to  its  intensity  and  extent. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  present  when  some  tissues  are  aflected  than 
others ;  also  in  young,  and  plethoric  persons,  and  in  those  of  a 
sanguine  temperament.  The  symptoms  are  well  marked,  though 
varying  much  in  intensity,  and  are  of  a  sthenic  character. 
Shivering,  or  distinct  rigors  mark  the  onset,  followed  by  consider- 
able reaction.  The  temperature  is  high,  the  skin  feeling  hot  and 
dry.  There  are  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  much  headache.  Vas- 
cular excitement  is  high,  as  shown  by  a  frequent,  strong,  and  full 
pulse.  The  blood  contains  an  excess  of  fibrin-forming  materials, 
and  exhibits  the  "buffy  coat."  The  digestive  organs  are  much 
disturbed,  there  being  a  thickly-furred,  but  moist  tongue,  dis- 
agreeable breath,  great  thirst,  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  constipa- 
tion. The  urine  is  distinctly  febrile.  There  is  much  restlessness, 
and  sleeplessness,  with  nocturnal  delirium ;  occasionally  severe 
nervous  symptoms  usher  in  the  attack,  especially  in  children, 
such  as  convulsions  or  delirium. 

(c.)  Hyperpyrexia!. — Here  the  temperature  is  very  high,  vary- 
ing from  107°  to  112°,  or  more.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  ascend 
very  rapidly,  being  associated  with  most  serious  symptoms,  refer- 
able to  the  nervous  system  and  lungs,  and  the  case  is  prone  to 
eqd  fatally  in  a  short  time.  This  type  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  acute  rheumatbm  and  sunstroke,  but  may  occur  in  other 
febrile  conditions,  such  as  pneumonia. 

(d.)  Low  Types. — Under  this  group  may  be  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(i.)  Asthenic,  or  Adynamic. — The  patient  is  very  weak,  and 
feels  much  prostrated.    The  temperature  is  only  slightly  raised, 
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and  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  small,  though  accelerated.  In  short, 
febrile  reaction  is  not  prominent.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not 
much  thirst,  and  the  tongue  continues  moist.  Usually  brain 
symptoms  are  not  present,  but  there  may  be  nocturnal  delirium. 

(ii.)  Typhoid,  or  Ataxic.  **  The  Typhoid  state  " — This  presents 
some  important  distinctions  from  the  former.  The  tongue  tends 
to  become  dry,  and  covered  with  a  brown  or  black  crust ;  the 
teeth  and  gums  at  the  same  time  presenting  "sordes."  The 
heart's  action  is  much  impaired,  as  evidenced  by  the  characters 
of  its  impulse  and  sounds ;  by  the  pulse,  which  is  very  weak  and 
compressible,  often  irregular  or  intermittent;  and  by  the  ten- 
dency to  capillary  congestions  in  dependent  parts,  leading  to  low 
inflammations.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  prominent,  especially 
low,  muttering  delirium,  muscular  tremblings  and  twitchings, 
and  stupor,  ending  in  coma. 

(iii.)  Malignant, — In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  of  such  a 
low  type,  being  attended  with  hemorrhages  and  petechise,  that 
they  may  be  truly  termed  malignant.  The  terms  "putrid"  or 
"septic  "  are  sometimes  applied  to  fever  under  these  circunistances. 

Another  form  of  "malignant"  fever  is  that  in  which  some 
poison  seems  to  act  on  the  system  so  violently,  as  to  knock  down 
a  patient  at  once,  without  producing  any  evident  reaction,  or 
any  local  It^ions.  This  occurs  sometimes  in  connection  with  the 
exanthemata. 

(e.)  Hectic. — This  is  usually  associated  with  profuse  suppura- 
tion, but  may  attend  any  great  drain  upon  the  system.  Phthisis 
frequently  presents  it  in  its  most  typical  form.  It  is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly intermittent  or  remittent  type,  and  the  exacerbations 
usually  occur  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  twice. 
It  comes  on  very  gradually,  there  being  at  first  only  a  slight 
evening  rise  in  temperature,  and  quickening  of  the  pulse ;  after  a  • 
while  the  fever  becomes  more  or  less  constant,  but  a  marked 
increase  takes  place  towards  the  evening,  beginning  with  chilli- 
ness, or  rigors,  followed  by  much  heat  of  skin,  which  increases 
up  to,  or  beyond  midnight,  and  is  succeeded  by  profuse  sweats, 
so  that  the  patient's  clothes  and  the  bed-clothes  become 
saturated. 

The  subjective  sensation  of  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  palms 
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of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  feel  burning.  The  appearance 
of  the  patient  is  often  very  characteristic  and  striking,  there  being 
a  beautiful  circumscribed,  bright-red,  or  pink  spot  on  the  cheek, 
well  known  as  the  hectic  flush.  The  pulse  is  very  easily  excited, 
and  made  quicker;  during  the  paroxysms  it  may  rise  to  120  or 
more.  It  varies  in  its  characters,  but  is  generally  jerKy,  moder- 
ately soft,  and  compressible.  The  respirations  are  hurried.  This 
fever  is  attended  with  rapid  and  great  emaciation,  and  the 
patient  feels  much  exhausted  after  each  attack,  becoming  ulti- 
mately exceedingly  feeble.  The  mind  is  unaffected  until  near 
the  close  of  life,  being  often,  in  fact,  peculiarly  lively  and  bril- 
liant. The  duration  of  this  type  of  fever  is  very  variable,  but 
tends  to  be  prolonged. 

(IV.)  Pathology, — We  come  now  to  consider  the  origin  and 
nature  of  fever,  and  to  endeavor  to  explain  the  various  events 
which  occur  in  its  course.  As  already  indicated,  pyrexia  may  be 
set  up  by  some  poison  in  the  blood,  or  by  some  local  irritation. 
It  is  believed  by  many  pathologists  that  the  first  action  is  on  the 
nervous  system,  especially  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric,  a 
disturbauce  of  the  general  vaso-motor  nerves  being  produced 
either  directly  by  the  poison,  or  reflexly  through  irritation  of  the 
sensory  nerves  from  an  inflamed  part.  Others  think  that  the 
blood  and  tissues  are  immediately  affected,  and  that  even  in  in- 
flammation the  local  contamination  of  the  blood  disturbs  the  con- 
dition, of  the  whole  mass.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  first  implicated,  as  this  is  known  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  nutritive  processes.  Whichever  way 
it  begins  the  immediate  result  is  a  destruciion  of  the  tissues,  in  ex- 
cess of  what  normally  occurs,  and  from  this  follows  most  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  met  with  in  the  febrile  state.  In  health 
the  structures  of  the  body  do  not  undergo  much  metamorphosis, 
the  food  yielding  the  elements,  by  the  decomposition  of  which 
animal  heat  is  sustained ;  but  in  fever  they  become  quickly 
destroyed,  and  changed  into  various  substances  of  lower  chemical 
composition.  This  destruction  involves  not  only  the  fat,  but  also 
the  albuminous  or  nitrogeuized  tissues,  and  hence  the  muscles 
rapidly  waste,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  their  fibres  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  granular  degeneration  under  the  micro- 
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scope ;  the  nerve-centres,  ganglia,  and  nerves  also  atrophy ;  the 
bones  become  lighter,  and  the  red  blood-<;orpu8cle8  are  diminished 
in  number.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  glandular  organs  do 
not  become  smaller,  being  indeed  often  enlarged  from  congestion, 
especially  in  young  and  healthy  persons.  This  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and  liver,  their  cells  also 
becoming  enlarged  and  granular. 

The  substances  into  which  the  tissues  are  converted  are  chiefly 
those  produced  in  health,  only  formed  now  in  excess,  viz.,  urea, 
uric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  Intermediate  products  of  decom- 
position may,  however,  be  formed,  some  of  which  probably  are 
quite  foreign  to  the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  As  to  the  place 
where  the  change  occurs  there  is  no  certainty.  Some  consider 
that  it  is  in  the  tissues  themselves ;  others  that  the  albuminous 
elements  break  down  into  a  circulating  albumen,  which  in  the 
blood  becomes  changed  into  lower  substances,  such  as  urea,  &c. 
The  consequences  of  this  destruction  of  tissue  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  will  now  be  adverted  to. 

1.  Increase  of  Temperature. — It  is  well  known  that  animal  heat 
is  produced  by  the  chemical  and  vital  changes  which  occur  in 
health  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  during  which  various  substances 
undergo  oxidation,  or  combustion.  These  changes  account  prin- 
cipally for  the  rise  in  temperature  in  fever,  being  carried  on  in 
an  abnormal  degree.  Hence  it  is  found  as  a  rule  that  the  tem- 
perature is  in  proportion  to  these  destructive  processes,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  quantity  of  materials  eliminated  by  the  various 
excretions,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  It  must  be  remembei^ed, 
however,  that  the  animal  heat  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of 
perspiration,  which,  being  usually  more  or  less  suppressed  in 
fever,  will  explain  partly  the  increased  temperature. 

According  to  Dr.  Beale,  however,  the  increased  temperature 
in  fever  is  not  accounted  for  in  this  way.  He  believes  that 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  bioplasm  of  the  blood,  blood- 
vessels, and  tissues,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  excessive 
heat.  He  further  states  that  insufficient  oxidation  of  tissues 
occurs,  as  a  result  of  which  the  blood  becomes  loaded  with 
noxious  materials,  which  the  excretory  organs  cannot  remove, 
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and  this  condition  of  the  blood  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
bioplasm. 

2.  Excessive  Excretory  Elimination. — The  materials  formed  by 
the  unusual  metamorphosis  of  tissues  generally  pass  off  in  the 
excretions,  and  consequently  there  is  an  abnormal  quantity  of  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  urine  discharged,  especially  urea  and 
uric  acid,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 
It  may  be  stated  that  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  relation  between  the 
temperature  and  the  amount  of  excretion,  especially  th&t  of  the 
urea,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be 
made  a  measure  of  the  other.  In  some  cases  there  is  little  or  no 
increased  elimination  during  the  progress  of  the  fever.  This  is 
explained  by  the  retention  of  the  products  of  metamorphosis  in 
the  blcx)d,  owing  partly  to  their  great  abundance,  or  to  the  trans- 
formation being  incomplete,  substances  being  produced  which  the 
kidneys  will  not  remove ;  partly  to  some  condition  of  the  excre- 
tory organs,  which  interferes  with  their  functions.  In  these  cases 
it  happens  that  critical  discharges  are  most  likely  to  occur  at  the 
close  of  the  fever. 

3.  Results  of  Deficient  Elimination, — If  the  products  of  decom- 
position are  not  discharged,  serious  consequences  are  liable  to 
ensue. 

(a.)  The  typhoid  type  of  fever  is  usually  looked  upon  as  result- 
ing from  the  poisonous  effects  of  retained  products  of  metamor- 
phosuj.  The  circulation  of  these  through  the  various  organs  and 
tissues,  especially  the  nerve-centres,  causes  the  low  symptoms 
observed.  The  nervous  symptoms  have,  however,  been  also 
referred  to  the  direct  action  of  some  fever  poison  upon  the  nerve- 
centres  ;  to  excessive  temperature ;  or  to  the  plugging  of  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  gray  matter  with  white  corpuscles. 

(6.)  Secondary  Inflammations, — Unquestionably  these  are  due 
to  the  irritative  action  of  the  products  of  destruction  of  tissue 
circulating  through  the  various  organs. 

4.  Emaciation^  Debility ^  and  Prostration. — These  conditions 
naturally  result  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  destroyed.  At  the  same 
time,  very  little  food  is  taken  to  make  up  for  the  destruction,  and 
even  this  b  not  easily  assimilated. 
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5.  Effects  on  the  Oirculaiory  System, — In  the  early  stage,  the 
heart  is  excited ;  but  as  the  fever  advances  it  becomes  greatly 
impaired  and  disturbed  in  its  action,  for  several  reasons.  The 
muscular  fibres  themselves  undergo  degeneration,  as  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  organ  is  supplied  with  impure  blood,  and  its  nervous 
stimulus  is  imperfect.  As  a  result,  we  find  the  changes  in  the 
pulse,  and  the  tendency  to  hypostatic  congestions,  these  being  also 
directly  contributed  to  probably  by  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
vessels,  tissues,  and  blood,  and  by  the  excessive  growth  of  bio- 
plasm, which  tends  to  block  up  the  capillaries. 

Such  are  the  main  points  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of 
fever.  There  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  another  fact  ob- 
served, viz.,  the  retention  of  water  in  Uie  system.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  some  material  forms  in  the  blood,  such  as  gelatine, 
which  has  a  strong  afiinity  for  water,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this. 

Prognosis, — This  must  necessarily  depend  greatly  on  what  the 
fever  is  due  to,  and  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  individual 
diseases;  there  are  certain  conditions,  however,  which  always 
increase  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis,  viz. : 

1st.  Its  Intensity. — The  higher  the  temperature,  the  more  dan- 
gerous is  the  case ;  and  very  rarely  has  recovery  taken  place 
when  the  temperature  has  risen  above  107°.  Some  recent  cases, 
however,  give  reason  for  hope  that,  by  energetically  carrying  out 
a  certain  line  of  treatment,  many  patients  might  be  saved,  even 
though  the  temperature  should  become  much  higher  than  this. 
2d.  Its  Type, — All  the  low  forms  of  fever  are  very  serious,  and 
any  tendency  to  typhoid  or  adynamic  symptoms,  especially  those 
affecting  the  nervous  system,  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  anxiety. 
3d.  Defective  elimination  is  a  bad  sign,  especially  if  associated 
with  a  very  high  temperature.  4th.  The  previmts  State  and  Health 
of  the  Patient. — ^Young,  robust,  and  plethoric  persons  are  often 
more  severely  affected  than  those  in  opposite  conditions.  Some 
diseases,  such  as  gout,  increase  the  danger ;  while  the  presence  of 
disease  of  organs,  especially  of  the  kidneys  and  heart,  makes  a 
case  exceedingly  grave. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  cases  of  fever  is  often  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty,  and  requires  the  most  careful  and  con- 
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slant  attention.  It  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  cause 
and  nature  of  the  fever,  and  whether  it  is  primary  or  secondary, 
but  each  special  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  There 
are  two  rather  prevalent  errors  to  be  guarded  against.  First,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  treatment  is  of  no  avail  in  fevers,  and 
that  the  physician  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  l^y  judicious  in- 
terference, it  is  possible  to  avert  death,  to  relieve  symptoms,  and 
even  to  hasten  recovery  in  some  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  over- 
active and  meddlesome  treatment  is  most  injurious,  and  is  to  be 
decidedly  deprecated,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  fevers  which 
must  run  a  definite  course.  The  practice  of  endeavoring  to  cut 
short  fevers,  has,  unquestionably,  often  done  much  harm. 

So  far  as  the  pyrexial  condition  alone  is  concerned,  the  indica- 
tions for  general  treatment,  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  out, 
are  briefly  as  follows : 

(1.)  To  Diminish  the  Temperature,  if  this  tends  to  be  Excessive. — 
One  of  the  most  powerful  means  towards  this  end  which  we  pos- 
sess is  the  external  application  of  cold.  This  acts  partly  by  in- 
crefl;sing  the  elimination  by  the  skin,  but  also  probably  by  check- 
ing destruction  of  tissue,  or,  as  Dr.  Beale  thinks,  by  diminishing 
the  growth  of  bioplasm.  The  modes  of  applying  cold  are  various, 
viz.,  by  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with  water,  either  tepid 
or  cold ;  by  cold  affusion  or  douching,  which  may  be  practiced 
while  the  patient  is  in  a  warm  bath;  by  wet-packing  in  a  sheet; 
by  the  use  of  cold  baths;  by  the  application  of  ice  bags;  by  in- 
jecting iced  water  into  the  rectum ;  or  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
warm  or  tepid  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  then  gradually 
reduced  by  the  removal  of  the  warm,  and  addition  of  cold  water, 
or  even  ice,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  head,  spine,  chest, 
or  abdomen  at  the  same  time.  After  being  kept  in  the  bath  for 
a  variable  time,  according  to  circumstances,  the  patient  is  dried 
and  removed  to  bed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  hot  bottles 
to  the  feet.  It  is  often  requisite  to  repeat  the  bath,  even  several 
times,  and  to  apply  ice  in  the  intervals.  With  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  these  modes  of  treatment,  the  only  one  which  is 
called  for  in  ordinary  cases  is  the  sponging  of  the  surface,  which 
is  often  decidedly  beneficial,  and  gives  much  relief,  while  it  is 
not  at  all  dangerous,  if  proper  care  is  exercised.     It  is,  however, 
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in  those  cases  where  the  temperature  becomes  very  high,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  rapid  ascent,  that  cold  is  so  extremely  valu- 
able. The  cases  recently  treated  and  recorded  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox,  prove  conclusively  the  wonderful  effects  resulting  from  the 
use  of  cold  in  the  manner  last  described,  when  there  is  great 
hyperpyrexia.  Undoubtedly,  under  similar  conditions,  it  would 
be  not  only  advisable  to  follow  the  same  treatment ;  but  this  is 
the  only  method  that  seems  to  offer  any  chance  of  recovery.* 

Bleeding  has  been  employed  ivith  the  view  of  lowering  fever, 
but  there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  acts  most  injuriously,  and 
therefore  should  never  be  done  with  this  object  in  view,  although 
in  the  inflammatory  variety  it  may  be  required.  Among  me- 
dicinal agents,  aconite,  digitalis,  veratrum  viride,  and  antimony 
are,  in  appropriate  cases,  very  useful  in  fevers.  They  reduce  the 
temperature  to  some  degree,  but  have  also  a  striking  effect  on  the 
pulse,  diminishing  its  frequency.  Some  of  tliem  act  also  on  the 
excretory  organs. 

Quinine  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  temperature 
or  checking  its  ascent.  It  is  well  known  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  ague,  and  when  given  in  considerable  doses,  it  appears 
to  have  some  power  of  diminishing  the  heat.  Five,  10,  15,  20 
grains,  or  even  more,  are  given  at  variable  intervals,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  its  administration  may  be  combined  with 
the  application  of  cold. 

Sulphurous  acid,  in  drachm  doses  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  has  been  recommended. 

(2.)  Another  important  indication  is  to  ivatch  the  excretions, 
and  observe  whether  proper  elimination  is  taking  place.  Some 
advocate  strongly  energetic  eliminatory  treatment  in  fever,  by 
which  they  propose  to  get  rid  of  any  morbid  poison,  as  well  as  of 
the  products  of  destruction  of  tissue.  This,  however,  is  not  ad- 
visable as  a  general  thing,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open,  and  to  give  some  mild  diaphoretics 
and  diuretics ;  but  it  is  requisite  in  severe  cases  to  examine  the 

*  For  further  details  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  valu- 
able observations  of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  in  his  contribution  on  Hyper- 
pyrexia. 
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excretions,  especially  the  urine,  and  ascertain  if  the  materials  are 
being  properly  removed,  and,  if  they  are  not,  to  adopt  measures 
that  will  aid  their  discharge.  If  symptoms  arise  indicating  that 
the  system  is  being  poisoned  by  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the 
blood,  energetic  eliminatoiy  treatment  is  decidedly  called  for. 
This  consists  in  measures  that  will  promote  the  free  action  of  the 
skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys.  Diaphoretics  and  diuretics  are  very 
useful,  such  as  saline  mixtures  containing  citrate  of  potash  or  am- 
monia, or  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis,  along  with  the  free  use  of 
diluent  drinks.  The  employment  of  baths,  as  already  described, 
increases  the  skin  action.  In  severe  cases,  where  the  urine  is  de- 
ficient, it  may  be  necessary  to  endeavor  to  excite  the  kidneys  into 
activity  by  hot  fomentations  or  poultices  over  the  loins,  mustard 
poultices,  or  dry  cupping.  Purgatives  must  be  employed  with 
caution,  as  they  are  likely  to  weaken  the  patient,  but  they  are 
often  required,  and  the  saline  aperients  are  the  best.  When 
diarrhoea  exists,  some  advocate  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
continue,  or  even  aided  by  medicines,  as  it  is  a  natural  mode  of 
elimination  of  a  poison.  It  certainly  is  not  well  to  check  it  in 
all  cases ;  but  if  it  is  excessive,  and  the  patient  is  becoming  much 
weakened,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  advisable  to  diminish  it 
by  appropriate  remedies. 

(3.)  One  of  the  most  necessary  and  difficult  parts  of  the  treat- 
ment in  many  cases  is  the  administration  of  proper  diet,  including 
food  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  a  proper  manner.  The  food 
murit  be  nutritious,  and  capable  of  easy  assimilation.  Milk  is  a 
most  valuable  article  of  diet,  as  well  as  beef  tea,  chicken  broth, 
eggif,  &c.  A  most  important  matter  to  attend  to,  is  to  give  the 
food  at  frequent  and  regtilar  intervals^  in  definite  and  moderate 
quantitieSy  and  a  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  for  too 
long  a  time,  and  thus  be  deprived  of  nutriment^  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  definite  rules,  as  each  case  must  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits.  In  the  low  forms  of  fever  large  quan- 
tities of  nutriment  are  called  for. 

With  regard  to  alcoholic  stimulants ,  they  are  by  no  means  always 
required,  and  their  indiscriminate  use  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  are  very  valuable,  though 
much  experience  is  necessary  to  determine  what  form  to  give,  and 
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what  amount,  under  different  circumstances.  Wine  or  brandy 
generally  answers  best,  of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  very 
large  quantities,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  taken  in 
certain  cases  without  producing  the  ordinary  effects  of  alcohol. 
It  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  administered  at  regular 
intervals  and  in  definite  doses.  The  essential  value  of  alcohol 
consists,  not  in  its  making  up  for  food,  which  must  be  given  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  that  it  maintains  the  action  of  the  heart 
while  the  system  is  struggling  against  the  fever,  hence  the  chief 
indication  for  its  use  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  this  organ, 
as  shown  by  its  impulse  and  sounds,  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  as 
regards  its  frequency,  force,  and  amount  of  tone,  and  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  capillary  circulation.  Other  organs,  however,  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  in  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  administra- 
tion of  stimulants,  attention  must  be  paid  as  well  to  the  tongue, 
skin,  respiratory  organs,  and  nervous  system.  Their  good  effects 
are  seen  in  the  tongue  becoming  moist  and  less  furred,  the  skin 
perspiring,  the  temperature  reduced,  the  number  of  respirations 
diminished,  and  the  nervous  system  calmed.  If  the  tongue  be- 
comes dry  and  baked,  the  skin  burning  and  non-perspiring,  the 
respirations  hurried,  and  the  nervous  system  excited,  alcohol  is 
doing  harm.  With  regard  to  its  effect  on  temperature,  it  is 
proved  only  to  lower  this  directly  when  given  in  large  quantities, 
and  then  only  to  a  slight  degree.  It  is  in  the  later  stages  of  fever 
that  alcohol  is  most  useftil,  and  especially  in  the  low  forms.  No 
case,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  get  into  an  asthenic  condi- 
tion before  stimulants  are  given,  as  it  may  then  be  very  difficult 
or  impossible  to  restore  the  patient.  If  there  is  any  probability 
of  this  event  taking  place,  they  should  be  employed  from  the  first. 
Old  people  require  a  great  deal  as  a  rule,  and  young  children 
bear  them  well.  Wine  or  brandy  may  be  conveniently  given 
beaten  up  with  eggs,  or  along  with  beef  tea. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Beale  respecting  the  good  effects  of 
alcohol  in  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  1.  By  its  direct  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  it 
immediately  stimulates  the  hearths  action,  and  thus  promotes  the 
capillary  circulation.  2.  After  absorption  into  the  blood,  it  alters 
the  consistence  and  chemical  properties  of  fluids  and  solids,  and 
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cuts  short  the  life  of  rapidly  growing  bioplasm,  or  causes  it  to  live 
more  slowly.  It  reduces  the  permeatiug  tendency  of  blood  serum ; 
renders  the  walls  of  the  vessels  less  permeable  to  fluids;  checks 
the  disintegration  of  blood  corpuscles;  interferes  with  or  modifies 
chemical  changes,  and  has  a  direct  action  upon  the  particles  of 
naked  and  living  bioplasm. 

(4.)  Attention  to  hygienic  conditions  is  another  point  of  much 
imjKirtance  in  connection  with  fever.  Free  ventilation  is  very 
ejssential,  in  order  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  to  remove  that 
which  is  vitiated.  Cleanliness  is  also  to  be  carefully  observed. 
Rest  and  quietness  of  body  and  mind  must  be  enjoined. 

(0.)  Many  symptoms  arise  in  the  course  of  fever  which  require 
special  treatment.  Those  mdicating  adynamia  call  for  free  stimu- 
lation, the  administration  of  ammonia,  ether,  camphor,  quinine, 
decixrtion  of  bark,  mineral  acids,  &c.,  and  the  application  of  mus- 
tard poultices  over  the  heart.  Strong  coffee  and  preparations 
containing  phosphorus,  are  recommended  as  restonitives.  Symp- 
toms connecrted  with  the  nervous  system  often  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  To  procure  sleep,  opiates  may  be  necessary,  and  they 
are  usefully  combined  with  stimulants.  Hydrate  of  chloral  is 
also  valuable  for  this  purpose.  For  delirium,  or  a  tendency  to 
coma,  free  douching  of  the  head  with  cold  water  is  often  attended 
with  benefit.  It  may  be  necessary  to  shave  the  head  and  apply 
an  ice  bag;  or  to  apply  sinapisms,  or  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or  sinapisms  to  the  legs.  If  nervous  symptoms  are  associa- 
ted with  retention  of  excretions,  means  must  be  taken  to  promote 
the  removal  of  these.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  organs 
also  often  demand  treatment. 

Thirst  is  best  relieved  by  the  frequent  sucking  of  small  pieces 
of  ice,  which  is  very  grateful  to  a  patient  suffering  from  fever. 
Vomiting  or  diarrhoea  often  require  to  be  checked,  by  remedies  to 
be  mentioned,  when  considering  these  symptoms. 

(6.j  All  local  complications  must  be  guarded  against  as  far  as 
possible  by  careftil  watching,  and  if  they  occur,  they  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  It  is  especially  requisite  to  look  to  the 
lungs,  a^  hypostatic  congestion  and  inflammation  are  very  apt  to 
arise  in  connection  with  these  organs.  Position  will  have  some 
influence  in  preventing  this,  the  patient  not  being  allowed  to  lie 
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with  the  head  too  low,  change  of  posture  from  time  to  time  being 
also  encouraged.  It  is  further  advisable  to  promote  cough  and 
expectoration  occasionally,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Bed  sores  must  be  prevented  by 
every  possible  attention,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  occur. 

(7.)  Great  care  is  usually  required  during  convalescence,  as 
regards  diet,  hygiene,  and  medicinal  treatment.  Tonics  and 
remedies  for  promoting  digestion  are  very  beneficial  as  a  rule. 
Excessive  muscular  exertion  and  fatigue  must  be  avoided  for 
some  time. 
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SECTION   III. 


The  remainder  of  this  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  diseases,  and  their  clinical  investigation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  lengthy  discussion  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  **  disease/*  Every  abnormal  condition  of  the  body  or 
any  part  of  it,  either  as  regards  structure  or  function,  is  included 
under  this  term. 

Much  controversy  has  been  carried  on,  and  many  systems  have 
been  proposed,  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  and  classifi- 
cation of  diseases.  The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  following 
chapters  will  be  mainly  on  the  model  of  that  recognized  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  most  of  the  diseases  being  described  ac- 
cording as  they  came  under  one  of  the  groups  mentioned  below, 
though  it  will  be  expedient  to  deviate  from  this  arrangement  in 
some  instances. 

I.  General  Diseases. — These  affect  more  or  less  the  entire 
system,  and  though  local  morbid  conditions  are  often  present, 
they  arise  secondarily,  as  the  necessary  or  accidental  consequence 
of  the  general  disorder.    Under  this  class  are  included  : 

(A.)  The  various  idiopathic  fevers  and  certain  other  affections, 
which  are  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  on  the  system, 
introduced  from  without.    Ex,  Scarlatina,  small-pox,  ague,  &c. 

(B.)  Constitutional  Diseases. — These  are  dependent  upon  some 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  or  cachexia,  which,  however,  is 
usually  revealed  by  local  lesions,  often  occurring  in  several  parts 
of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succession.  Many  of  them 
are  produced  by  a  morbid  poison,  either  entering  from  without, 
or  more  commonly  generated  within  the  system,  or  handed  down 
by  hereditary  transmission.  In  some  of  these  diseases  no  such 
poiBon  can  be  detected.    Ex.  Rheumatism,  cancer,  scurvy,  &c. 
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II.  Local  Diseases. — Under  this  group  will  be  described  the 
various  affections  of  the  different  organs  and  tissues  in  succession. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  under  this  heading,  not  only  of 
primary  local  disorders,  but  also  of  some  complaints  which  come 
under  Division  A  of  General  DiseaseSy  as  well  as  of  certain  local 
manifestations  of  constitutional  maladies. 


I.  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


A.  IDIOPATHIC  FEVERS. 

Acute  Specific  Fevers.    Acute  Exanthemata. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  individual  diseases  belong- 
ing to  this  very  important  class,  it  is  expedient  to  treat  of  certain 
subjects  which  bear  upon  them  as  a  whole,  and  also  to  indicate 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  their  clinical  investigation. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ON  CONTAGION. 

This  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  convenient  place  for  entering 
upon  a  brief  discussion  of  the  main  facts  and  theories  associated 
with  this  most  important  question,  because,  though  it  has  to  do 
with  some  other  maladies,  its  chief  interest  is  connected  with  the 
acute  specific  fevers.  Using  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  a 
"  contagious  disease"  may  be  defined  as  "  a  disease  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another,  either  of  the 
same  or  some  other  species."  The  agent  by  which  it  is  so  trans- 
mitted is  the  "  contagion." 

1.  Origin  and  Source  of  Contagion^  Conditions  under  which  it 
ExistSy  and  Modes  of  Propagation, — It  is  needless  to  discuss  what 
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wafi  the  primary  origin  of  the  various  contagious  poisons,  and 
whether  they  are  capable  of  being  produced  de  novo  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Probably  a  few  of  the  contagious  diseases  are  thus 
generated,  but  the  majority  of  these  affections  with  which  wc 
have  to  deal,  are  communicated  from  one  human  being  to  an- 
other, while  some  are  transferred  from  some  other  animal  to  man, 
e,  g,,  vaccinia,  hydrophobia,  glanders,  malignant  pustule,  &c.  In 
some  cai^es  these  can  be  retransmitted  to  the  same  or  another 
animal,  usually  in  a  modified  form.  It  has  been  suggested,  that 
possibly  the  contagious  poison  may  occasionally  be  derived  from 
plants. 

The  contagion  exists  under  different  forms,  and  is  given  off  in 
different  wavs.  There  is  one  distinct  class  of  affections  in  which 
it  is  associated  with  obvious  parasitic  animals  or  plants,  or  their 
genns,  e.  g,,  scabies  and  the  various  forms  of  tinea.  In  other  cases 
it  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  organized  cells,  such  as  those 
of  tubercle  or  cancer.  Not  unfrequently  the  poison  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  pus  or  other  materials,  derived  from  an  inflamed  or 
ulcerated  surface,  or  from  pustules.  Gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  small- 
pox, glanders,  and  puerperal  peritonitis  afllbrd  illustrations  of 
this.  It  may  exist  also  in  the  contents  of  papules  or  vesicles,  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  dried  scab,  which  succeeds  a  pustule,  as  in 
the  ease  of  small-pox.  Many  contagious  poisons  have  no  palpable 
existence,  but  are  given  off*  in  the  various  exhalations  and  excre- 
tions of  the  body,  but  especially  in  those  coming  off*  from  the 
lungs  and  skin.  Some  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  breath  alone, 
such  as  whooping-cough  ;  others  seem  to  be  present  in  all  the 
exhalations,  as  well  as  in  the  various  secretions,  e,  g.,  small-pox. 
The  poison  of  scarlatina  is  very  abundant  in  connection  with  the 
epithelium,  which  is  shed  in  this  disease.  Cholera  and  typhoid 
fever  are  believed  to  be  communicated  only  through  the  faces, 
which  can  impart  specific  characters  to  any  excrement  with  which 
they  are  mixed.  Hydrophobia  is  an  instance  of  a  disease  only 
transmissible  through  a  special  secretion,  viz.,  the  saliva.  It  has 
been  said  that  maligtiant  pustule  may  arise  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  an  animal  aff*ected  with  this  disease.  The  blood  may  be  the 
channel  by  which  a  contagious  poison  is  directly  conveyed.  It  is 
important  to  remember  also,  that  the  emanations  from  the  body 
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of  a  person  who  has  died  of  an  infectious  disease  may  produce  it 
in  another  individual,  and  this  may  continue  for  some  time  after 
death. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  how  the  contagion  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  animal  or  individual  to  another,  and  how  it  gains 
access  into  the  system  ?  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
substance  in  which  the  poison  resides,  into  close  and  intimate 
relation  with  the  minute  vessels  of  the  tissues,  so  that  immediate 
absorption  may  take  place.  This  is  artificially  effected  by  inocu- 
lation, i.  e.,  by  puncturing  the  skin,  or  otherwise  destroying  its 
superficial  portion,  and  introducing  the  material  into  the  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue.  It  may  occur,  however,  through  any 
abrasi^on  or  ulcer,  either  on  the  skin  or  a  mucous  surface. 
Hydrophobia,  syphilis,  and  vaccinia,  are  examples  of  diseases 
which  can  only  be  produced  in  this  way. 

Another  mode  of  communication  is  by  direct  contact,  without 
any  breach  of  continuity  of  the  surface.  This  has  been  specially 
termed  transmission  by  contagion,  but  it  is  not  advisable  thus  to 
limit  the  use  of  this  word.  It  is  particularly  through  mucous 
membranes  that  poisons  may  enter  in  this  way,  as  is  well  illustra- 
ted by  gonorrhoea  and  various  forms  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 
Parasitic  diseases  are  propagated  by  contact,  e,  g,,  scabies,  and  it 
is  stated  that  malignant  pustule  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
matter  soaking  through  the  skin. 

A  great  many  contagious  affections,  however,  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  individual  to  another,  without  there  having  been  any 
immediate  contact  between  them.  The  poison  is  given  off  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  thus  passes  to  the  second  indi- 
vidual, by  whom  it  Ls  inhaled  or  swallowed,  or  into  the  pores  of 
whose  skin  it  enters.  This  constitutes  infection.  It  may  also  get 
into  the  food,  such  as  milk,  and  be  thus  taken  into  the  system. 
Further,  many  poisons  become  attached  to  what  are  termed 
"fomites,"  viz.,  articles  of  clothing,  especially  those  of  a  woollen, 
silken,  or  cotton  fabric,  bedding  and  bedclothes,  hair,  and  various 
other  articles,  and  are  thus  propagated.  They  may  retain  their 
activity  under  these  circumstances  for  long  periods,  and  thus  be 
the  means  of  originating  their  several  diseases  afler  considerable 
intervals,  though  they  tend  to  become  weakened  by  time.     Per- 
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sons  passing  between  the  sick  and  healthy  often  carry  a  conta- 
gious disease  to  the  latter.  Contagion  may  also  be  conveyed  by 
clothes  sent  to  be  washed,  or  sent  home  from  an  infected  school, 
by  letters,  cabs,  and  numerous  other  agencies.  The  furniture, 
floor,  and  walls  of  rooms  also  act  as  "  fomites,"  and  may  give  rise 
to  infection  after  an  indefinite  interval,  if  not  properly  disinfected. 

Flies  and  other  insects  are  believed  to  be  the  means  of  dis- 
seminating contagious  diseases  in  some  instances,  by  alighting 
first  on  diseased  and  then  on  healthy  individuals.  Drinking- 
water  Is  a  most  dangerous  medium  for  conveying  the  poison  of 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  excreta  finding 
their  wav  into  it. 

Some  contagious  maladies  may  be  communicated  by  all  the 
modes  just  considered,  others  only  through  one  of  them,  as  will 
be  fully  pointed  out  when  treating  of  these  affections  individually. 
The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  they  are  all  inoculable,  if 
the  necessary  conditions  could  be  ascertained,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  this. 

After  it  has  reached  a  person  the  contagious  poison  attaches 
itself  to  the  skin,  as  well  as  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  throat,  respiratory  pai?sages,  alimentary  canal,  &c., 
and  may  even  find  its  way  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  then 
passes  through  the  thin  membranes,  or  becomes  imbedded  in  the 
thick  mucous  tissue,  through  whi(;h  it  gradually  finds  its  way,  or* 
it  penetrates  the  little  chinks  between  the  epithelium  cells  of  the 
skin.  Thus  it  reaches  the  minute  capillaries  and  lymphatics, 
into  which  it  enters,  and  is  then  carried  through  the  system. 
Absorption  is  promoted  by  a  swollen,  soft,  and  moist  state  of  the 
skin,  or  by  a  weak,  distended  condition  of  the  capillaries ;  it  is 
especially  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  wounds  or  abrasions,  and 
by  such  a  condition  as  that  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus  after  de- 
livery (Beale). 

2.  Degrees  of  Contagiomness  of  different  Diseasen,  and  Modiftj- 
ing  Influences, — There  are  very  various  degrees  with  regard  to 
the  facility  and  certainty  of  transmission  of  contagious  diseases. 
Some,  such  as  small-pox,  are  very  readily  communicated ;  others, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  are  uncertain.  Many  modifying  influences 
are  also  at  work.    The  probability  of  a  contagious  disease  being 
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produced  is,  as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  strength 
of  the  poison  which  reaches  the  system,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  many  instances  a  very  minute  quantity  is  sufficient. 
The  virulence  of  a  contagion  also  varies  often  at  different  periods 
in  the  course  of  a  malady,  or  of  an  epidemic.  The  mode  of  appli- 
cation  has  considerable  influence,  inoculation  being  obviously  the 
mast  certain.  It  is  believed  that  a  contagion  becomes  weakened 
by  passing  through  several  persons.  If  any  fluid  containing  a 
contagious  poison  is  much  diluted,  there  is  less  chance  of  success- 
ful inoculation.  From  some  recent  experiments,  it  would  appear 
that  by  allowing  certain  liquid  materials,  which  contain  conta- 
gion particles,  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  latter  subside  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  up|)er  layer  of  fluid  may  be  inoculated  with- 
out producing  any  effect.  By  thorough  flltration,  also,  the  parti- 
cles may  be  separated.  Much  will  de|)end  frequently  on  the 
temperament,  constitution,  state  of  health,  and  previous  habits  of 
the  individual  to  whom  the  contagion  is  applied.  A  previous 
attack  of  a  contagious  disease  usually  protects  against  a  second, 
but  not  invariably,  though  when  a  second  attack  is  observed,  it 
is  generally  of  a  mild  character.  Syphilis  cannot  be  produced 
by  inoculation,  after  this  has  been  done  a  certain  number  of  times. 
It  is  uncommon  for  two  of  these  affections  to  exist  in  the  same 
person  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  such  an  event  occurs,  they  gen- 
erally modify  one  another ;  in  some  instances  one  exercises  a  pro- 
tective influence  against  another,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, or  modifies  it  greatly,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
small-pox  and  cow-pox.  Some  individuals  seem  quite  insuscepti- 
ble to  certain  infectious  disorders,  without  any  apparent  reason 
for  this.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  disease  has 
occurred  during  intra-uterine  life. 

External  conditions  have  a  very  important  influence.  Unfa- 
vorable hygienic  circumstances  undoubtedly  increase  the  virulence 
of  contagious  poisons.  It  is  believed  that  water  intensifies  the 
virulence  of  the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  Climate 
and  season  have  a  considerable  modifying  efllect,  some  diseases 
requiring  a  high  temperature  for  their  development,  others  being 
checked  by  much  heat.  The  direct  application  of  great  heat  or 
extreme  cold,  as  well  as  of  certain  chemical  agents,  is  of  the  high- 
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est  importance  in  destroying  contagious  poisons,  and  rendering 
them  inert,  as  upon  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  power  we 
possess  of  checking  the  spread  of  the  diseases  produced  by  them. 
Among  the  most  active  chemical  substances  are  chlorine,  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites,  crcasote,  carbolic 
and  cresylic  acids,  Condy's  fluid,  and  chloralum. 

3.  Nature  of  Contagion. — In  the  case  of  those  affections  which 
are  due  to  parasites,  the  particular  animal  or  plant  is  the  contagion. 
With  regard  to  the  ordinary  infectious  diseases,  there  is  much 
dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  the  active  principle  by  which  they  are 
propagated.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  this  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  material  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  such  as  pus, 
which  onlv  forms  a  vehicle  for  it,  and  that  in  connection  with 
each  disease,  there  is  a  specific  morbific  agent  or  poinon,  capable  of 
originating  thiji  one  and  no  other,  and  without  the  action  of  which 
upon  the  m/stem  it  cannot  possibly  occur.  This  is  named  a  con- 
tagium,  virus,  zyme,  or  ferment.  Various  theories  have  been,  and 
still  are,  held  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  virus,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal.  1.  That  it  is  some  subtle  entity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  detect.  2.  That  it  \s  a  chemical  substance, 
which,  as  knowledge  improves,  may  be  isolated,  and  which  may 
be  solid,  liquid,  or,  as  is  most  commonly  supposed,  in  the  form  of 
a  volatile  gas,  3.  That  it  is  some  "albuminoid  matter  in  a  state 
of  rapid  chemical  change,"  which  gives  rise  to  a  fermentative  or 
zymotic  action  in  the  blood  and  tissues  (hence  the  name  zyme), 
4.  The  germ  theory  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  entertained 
at  the  pi-esont  day,  which  supposes  that  every  contagious  disease 
is  due  to  living  germs,  specifically  distinct  from  all  others.  As  to 
the  precise  nature  of  these  germs,  however,  there  is  much  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion,  and  two  very  distinct  theories  are  held,  a.  It  is 
believed  by  the  majority  that  they  are  in  reality  microscopic  para- 
sites, which,  according  to  some,  belong  to  the  vegetable,  according 
to  others  to  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  minute  fungi,  vibriones, 
bacteria,  &c.,  or  their  germs,  and  of  late  years  bodies  of  this  nature 
have  been  described  as  having  been  observed  in  the  contents  of 
vesicles  or  pustules,  blood,  secretions,  excretions,  &c.,  in  some  of 
the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  vaccinia,  small-pox,  cholera,  and 
typhoid  fever.    They  have  been  named  micrococci,  microzymes, 
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microphytes,  microzoaires,  &c.  6.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  argues  that 
the  germs  are  not  parasitic,  but  that  they  are  extremely  minute 
particles  of  living,  germinal  matter,  or  bioplasm,  which  present  no 
differences  in  appearance  in  different  diseases,  even  under  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  have  an  essential  difference 
in  vital  power,* 

4.  Effects  of  the  action  of  the  ^^ Contagion*^  upon  the  System,  and 
the  Changes  it  undergoes, — The  effects  may  be  entirely  local  and 
superficial,  as  in  the  case  of  scabies,  and  probably  gonorrhoea ;  or 
they  are  first  local,  and  subsequently  become  general  or  constitu- 
tional, e.  g.,  syphilis.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  first  action  of  the 
morbific  principle  is  on  the  general  system,  and  this  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  local  lesions.  At  present  attention  will  only  be  directed 
to  this  last  course  of  events,  as  connected  more  particularly  with 
the  specific  fevers. 

When  the  poison  of  a  "specific  fever"  enters  the  system  it  is 
generally  believed  to  produce  some  primary  change  in  the  blood, 
but  sotne  think  it  acts  first  on  the  nervous  system.  The  blood 
becomes  altered  soon  in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  its 
fibrin  being  especially  diminished.  A  fermentative  or  zymotic 
action  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  set  up.  The  germs  rapidly 
multiply,  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminous  elements  in 
the  blood,  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  tissues,  and  hence  the  minutest 
•quantity  of  a  contagious  poison  introduced  into  the  body,  may 
generate  an  enormous  amount  of  the  same.  At  first  there  is  a 
period  of  incubation,  differing  in  duration  in  each  disease,  but 
being,  as  a  rule,  tolerably  definite  for  each,  during  which  there 
are  either  no  symptoms  at  all,  or  none  of  any  defined  character. 
This  incubation  penod  may  be  very  prolonged,  as  in  the  case  of 
hydrophobia,  which  may  remain  dormant  for  many  months  cer- 
tainly. At  the  close  of  this  period,  in  the  case  of  fevers,  there 
are  more  or  less  severe  general  symptoms,  the  onset  of  which  is 
usually  well  marked  by  rigors,  &c.  They  are  of  a  febrile  char- 
acter,  but  there  are  frequently  some  local  symptoms  besides.   The 


*  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  those  who  wish  for  further  information  are  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Burdon-Sanderson,  Beale,  Simon,  Guy,  and  others. 
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action  of  the  poison  on  the  system  may  be  so  intense,  and  its 
increase  so  rapid  as  to  cause  death  at  this  time,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  evident  structural  lesion.  If  this  event  does  not 
happen,  the  local  development  of  the  disease  becomes  manifested 
after  a  certain  time,  which  maybe  limited  to  one  tissue  or  organ, 
or  be  observed  in  several  parts,  and  this  constitutes  its  anatomi- 
eal  characters.  The  various  eruptions  met  with  in  contagious 
fevers  are  very  important  local  manifestations  of  these  affections. 
The  lesions  are  indicated  by  local  symptoms',  but  they  often 
increase  the  constitutional  disturbance  also.  After  a  certain 
period  has  elapsed,  the  symptomssubside,  and,  if  fever  has  existed, 
defervetfcence  occurs  according  to  one  of  the  methods  to  be  pres- 
ently described.  The  poison  ceases  to  increase,  and  is  finally 
expelled  altogether  out  of  the  system.  Permanent  structural 
changes  may  or  may  not  remain. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  these  diseases  there  is  a  con- 
siderable regularity  and  uniformity,  not  only  in  the  course  of  the 
various  stages  above  described,  but  also  in  their  duration,  and 
therefore  in  that  of  the  entire  affection  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is 
very  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  this  "natural  history"  of 
each  of  these  maladies.  Complications  and  sequela}  are,  however, 
very  liable  to  occur,  which  interfere  with  the  natural  progre&s. 
Great  variety  is  also  observed  as  regards  the  intensity  of  these 
diseases.  In  some  instances  they  are  very  mild ;  in  others  they 
assume  a  typhoid  or  malignant  type,  and  are  extremely  fatal. 
This  difference  is  sometimes  seen  running  through  epidemics. 

5.  Elimination  of  Contag^ious  Poisons, — As  has  been  already 
stated,  the  viras  ceases  to  multiply  after  a  time,  and  it  passes  out 
of  the  system,  this  also  occurring  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
case  in  many  instances.  -It  is  necessary  briefly  to  consider  how 
this  removal  is  effected.  The  main  theories  are — a.  That  the 
living  particles  make  their  own  way  out  of  the  vessels,  and 
through  the  tissues,  and  thus  reach  the  surface,  h.  That  they 
are  conveyed  outwards,  suspended  in  the  fluid  which  transudes 
from  the  small  vessels,  c.  That  the  poison  is  directly  eliminated 
by  the  agency  of  epithelial  and  secreting  cells,  especially  those  of 
the  skin,  kidneys,  and  intestines.  According  to  this  idea  the 
cells  attract  and  separate  the  virus,  and  are  then  cast  off,  being 
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replaced  by  new  ones.  Those  who  believe  in  this  theory  look 
upon  the  eruptions,  epithelial  desquamation,  diarrhoea,  &c.,  as 
efforts  of  nature  to  elimiimte  the  poison,  and  on  this  they  found  a 
sj)eeial  treatment,  by  which  they  propose  to  assist  nature  in  this 
" el i minatory"  process.  Many,  however,  are  strongly  opposed  to 
this  view.  Beale  argues  not  only  that  the  cells  have  no  elimina- 
tory  power,  but  that  the  poison  actually  destroys  them,  and  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  shedding  of  epithelium  which  is  observed 
after  some  of  the*  contagious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever. 

On  Epidemics. 

Diseases  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  disseminated  among  the  population,  viz. : 
1.  kSporadic,  or  those  which  occur  in  an  isolated  and  scattered 
manner,  and  do  not  attack  large  numbers  of  people  at  the  same 
time,  c.  g.,  bronchitis.  2.  Endemic,  or  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  certain  districts,  or  which  are  constantly  prevalent  in  these 
districts,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  e.  g,,  ague,  &c.  3.  Epidemic, 
or  those  which  suddenly  attack  large  numbers  of  people,  and 
spread  rapidly  among  them,  often  producing  great  devastation ; 
this  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  e.  g,,  cholera.  These  three 
classes,  however,  are  not  absolutely  distinct.  Sporadic  cases  of 
epidemic  diseases  are  common  enough,  and  these  are  frequently 
endemic  in  a  district ;  for  instance,  typhus  fever  generally  pre- 
vails in  the  filthy  quarters  of  large  towns.  The  terms  zi/niotic  and 
miamnatic  are  frequently  employed  to  designate  certain  diseases, 
and  as  there  is  much  ambiguity  about  their  use,  it  is  desirable  to 
indicate  exactly  what  they  mean.  Miasmatic  is  a  term  applied 
to  the  specific  fevers.  The  word  zymotic  implies  no  theory  as  to 
diseases  producing  fermentation,  but  now  includes  all  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  contagious  maladies,  which  are  capable  of  being 
prevented,  by  attention  to  hygienic  and  other  conditions. 

At  present  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  subject  of  epidemics. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  some  epidemic  influence,  the 
nature  of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  quite  unknown.  An  epidemic 
may  sometimes  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  influence  of  contagion, 
aided  by  unfavorable  hygienic  condition,  or  to  some  other  obvi- 
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ons  cause,  such  as  famiuc,  but  as  a  rule  its  origin  canuot  be  thus 
definitely  fixed  ;  certain  diseases  occur  as  epidemics,  which  prob- 
ably are  hot  infectious,  e.  y.,  influenza.  Various  theories  have 
been  suggested  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  under  these 
circumstances.  The  epidemic  influence  or  conntiiiition  has  been 
supposcKi  to  reside  in  the  atmosphere  around  us,  and  to  depend 
u{>on  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  upon  gases  emitted  in 
connection  with  volcanoes  and  earthquakes ;  upon  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  air;  upon  the  quantity  of  ozone  in  it;  or  upon 
the  rapid  development  and  migration  of  microscopic  animalcules. 
All  these,  however,  arc  mere  hypotheses.  When  an  epidemic  of 
a  contagious  disease  arises,  as  the  result  of  evident  anti-hygienic 
conditions  or  otherwise,  it  is  believed  either  that  the  specific  poi- 
son is  increased  in  quantity,  or  rendered  more  virulent ;  or  that 
the  constitution  of  individuals  becomes  so  altered,  as  to  make 
them  more  amenable  to  its  influence,  and  less  able  to  resist  it. 

The  chief  fa^ts  observed  in  connection  with  epidemics  may  be 
stated  under  the  following  laws:  1.  Epidemic  influence  chiefly 
afiectc}  those  diseases  which  are  infectious,  making  them  more 
prevalent,  and  more  dangerous ;  or  malarial  diseases,  t.  e.,  those 
due  to  a  poison  originating  in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter.  As  a  rule,  only  one  of  these  is  epidemic  at  the  same 
time,  but  sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  the  preva- 
lence of  several  of  the  acute  specific  diseases  together.  In  some 
ca-scs  other  maladies  appear  to  assume  an  epidemic  character,  and 
occasionally  an  entirely  new  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  this 
way.  Sf)raetimes  it  is  only  the  type  of  the  ordinary  diseases  that 
is  influenced,  or  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  implication  of  special 
organs.  2.  The  prevalent  epidemic  aflects  more  or  less  the  char- 
acters of  other  diseases.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
cholera  and  influenza,  choleraic  diarrha?a  being  very  common 
during  the  occurrence  of  the  former,  catarrhal  affections  during 
the  existence  of  the  latter.  3.  The  extejit  of  an  epidemic  varies 
widely.  If  this  is  very  great,  it  usually  attacks  different  places 
successively,  becoming  milder  in  one  region,  as  it  invades  another. 
It  may  be  confined  to  a  certain  district,  being  then  iLsually  due 
to  some  evident  cause.  4.  The  progre^  is  also  subject  to  varia- 
tions.    Generally  it  is  regularly  onward  in  a  certain  direction, 
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and  in  this  way  an  epidemic  may  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
It  may  be  very  rapid,  or  exceedingly  slow  and  gradual.  Some- 
times epidemics  seem  to  leave  a  place,  and  then  return,  as  if  fall- 
ing back  upon  themselves;  or  they  pass  over 'special  regions, 
without  affecting  them ;  or  they  go  out  of  their  course  in  a  lateral 
direction,  attacking  parts  not  in  the  line  of  progress.  They  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  winds,  as  they  frequently  advance 
right  against  these.  5.  The  mode  of  onset  may  be  sudden,  or 
more  or  less  gradual,  usually  the  latter.  An  epidemic  also  gen- 
erally gives  indications  of  its  approach,  by  giving  rise  to  some  of 
its  symptoms  in  a  mild  form,  e.  g.,  cholera  is  generally  preceded 
by  diarrhoea;  or  a  few  sporadic  cases  may  occur,  warning  of  its 
approach.  6.  The  intensity  of  an  epidemic  is  subject  to  much 
variety,  the  disease  being  in  some  instances  exceedingly  fatal,  in 
others  comparatively  mild.  It  is  greatest  as  a  rule,  at  the  early 
period,  judged  by  its  characters  and  fatality.  This  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  probably  those  are  first  attacked  who 
are  most  predisposed.  The  disappearance  is  generally  gradual, 
the  cases  becoming  less  severe  and  fewer  in  number,  but  may  be 
rapid,  either  from  some  evident  cause,  or  not.  7.  The  duration 
of  an  epidemic  is  also  very  irregular.  It  may  persist,  with  inter- 
missions, for  several  years,  e,  (/.,  cholera.  8.  Cycles  of  epidemics 
are  frequently  observed,  one  disease  after  a  certain  time  being 
followed  by  another,  and  this  by  a  third,  and  so  on.  Recently  a 
theory  has  been  advanced  to  explain  epidemics,  that  there  is  what 
is  termed  a  pandemii^  wave,  under  the  influence  of  which  a  series 
of  oscillations  of  febrils  diseases  occur,  these  following  each  other 
regularly  over  the  globe.  9.  It  is  most  important  to  notice  that 
epidemics  are  greatly  under  human  control,  both  as  regards  their 
prevention  and  making  them  less  severe,  by  attention  to  proper 
hygienic  and  other  measures,  to  be  presently  considered.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  advance  of  civilization,  some  epidemic  diseases 
have  been  entirely  eradicated  from  countries  and  districts,  where 
formerly  they  were  exceedingly  rife;  and  by  well-directed  efforts, 
there  is  no  reason  why  many  others  should  not  be  completely  ex- 
pelled. 10.  Epidemic  influences  seem  to  affect  other  animals,  at 
the  same  time  as  human  beings,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  plants. 
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Ox  TiiE  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Contagious  Fevers  and 
THE  Prevention  and  Limitation  of  Epidemics. 

A  most  important  object  to  t)e  kept  in  view,  when  treating  a 
patient  suffering  from  an  infectious  fever,  is  to  prevent  it^  exten- 
sion to  others,  and  the  means  which  promote  this  end  are  also 
useful  as  regards  the  well-being  of  the  patient.  The  measures  to 
be  attended  to  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

1.  Separation  is  necessary  from  other  individuals  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  some  cases  almost  complete  isolation.  At  all  events, 
anything  like  overcrowding  must  be  avoided,  and  only  those  per- 
sons who  have  anv  business  in  the  room  should  be  admitted. 
They  should  wear  clothes  to  which  the  contagion  cannot  easily 
adhere,  and  go  as  little  as  possible  into  the  midst  of  healthy  peo- 
ple. Medical  men  ought  to  exercise  sufficient  precautions  against 
conveying  any  contagious  affection.  2.  Adequate  ventilation  is 
essential,  and  this  is  best  carried  out  by  opening  the  windows 
freely,  which  should  be  done  even  at  night,  care  being  taken,  of 
course,  to  protect  the  patient  from  draughts.  3.  All  excessive 
curtains,  bedclothes,  carpets,  and  other  things  which  may  act  &s 
"  fomites,"  ought  to  be  removed.  In  this  way  also  ventilation  is  pro- 
moted. 4.  Cleanliness  must  be  thoroughly  attended  to  as  regards 
the  patient,  bed,  clothing,  rooms,  &c.  5.  Those  who  come  clostj 
to  the  patient  should  avoid  inhaling  his  breath  or  exhalations, 
and  should  afterwards  not  swallow  the  saliva,  but  clean  out  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  6.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  to 
attend  to  is  the  disinfection,  or  complete  destruetion,  of  everything 
which  might  convey  the  contagioi^.  In  the  first  place  all  exhala- 
tions and  discharges  should  be  at  once  disinfected.  Anything  com- 
ing off  from  the  skin  is  best  destroyed  by  frequent  sponging  \vith 
some  disinfectant.  The  air  of  the  room  should  also  be  somewhat 
impregnated  with  some  volatile  material  of  this  nature,  such  as 
chlorine  (from  chloride  of  lime),  carbolic  acid,  or  sulphurous 
acid.  It  is  also  recommended  to  place  across  the  doorway  a  sheet 
moistened  with  dilute  carbolic  acid,  Burnett's  fluid,  Condy's  fluid, 
or  chloral um.  Secretions  from  the  nose  or  mouth  ought  to  be 
removed  by  disinfected  rags,  and  these  immediately  burnt.     Ex- 
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cretioDS  should  be  received  into  utensils  containing  a  disinfectant, 
and  tlioroughly  mixed  with  this  before  being  removed  from  the 
room.  This  is  esi)ecially  needful  in  the  case  of  those  diseases 
wliich  are  known  to  be  propagated  chiefly  by  the  stools,  viz., 
cholera  and  typhoid,  and,  if  possible,  a  separate  water-closet 
should  be  used  for  the  reception  of  these,  which  should  be  fre- 
quently flooded  with  some  disinfecting  fluid.  The  best  disinfec- 
tants for  this  purpose  are  carbolic  acid  and  powder,  chloride  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  cloride  of  lime  or  chloralum.  All  clothing, 
bedclothes,  &c.,  must  be  put  at  once  into  vessels  containing  some 
disinfecting  fluid,  especially  Condy's,  or  chloride  of  lime,  before 
being  taken  out  of  the  room,  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed. 
The  clothes  previously  worn  by  a  person  suffering  from  a  con- 
tagious disease  ought  also  to  be  disinfected.  The  floor,  doors, 
windows,  &c.,  should  also  be  frequently  washed  with  some  mate- 
rial of  this  nature.  7.  Food,  such  as  beef  tea,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  sick-room,  and  should 
never  be  taken  bv  any  one  who  is  not  habitually  in  it.  8.  After 
the  patient  has  left  the  room  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  in  every  corner,  and  then  whitewashed,  or  repapered 
and  painted.  Sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  or  carbolic  acid  are 
most  useful  for  disinfecting  an  unoccupied  apartment.  Heat  is 
very  valuable  for  disinfecting  bedding  and  bedclothe.**. 

It  is  necessary  to  carry  out  these  measures  more  or  less 
thoroughly,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  contagiousness  which 
the  particular  disease  presents.  For  example,  it  is  requisite  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  thdBi  in  the  case  of  scarlatina  and  small- 
pox. 

When  an  epidemic  exists  in  a  district,  or  threatens  to  invade 
it,  additional  precautions  are  called  for  as  regards  attention  to 
proper  hygienic  conditions  and  other  matters.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  requisite  to  teach  ignorant  individuals  what  to 
do,  and  to  appoint  com})etent  persons  to  visit  from  house  to  house, 
to  see  that  the  difllerent  measures  are  projoerly  carried  out, 
especially  in  low  and  crowded  parts.  The  chief  practical  points 
to  be  noticed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Cleanliness  must  be  strictly  observed  in  every  particular. 
Fre([uent  washing  and  white-w^ashing  of  premises  is  required.     2. 
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All  overcrowding  must  be  prevented,  and  free  ventilation  insisted 
upon.  It  is  particularly  necessar}'  to  look  to  this  among  the 
poor,  and  in  common  lodging-houses  or  crowded  alleys.  3.  Per- 
sons who  are  likely  to  spread  infection  must  not  mingle  with 
others  in  places  of  public  resort.  4.  Special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  all  decomposing  organic  matter^  especially  honae  refuse. 
Everything  of  this  description  should,  if  possible,  be  at  once 
removed,  having  been  previously  disinfected,  or  if  it  cannot  be 
got  rid  of,  abundance  of  disinfecting  material  must  be  mixed  with 
it.  House  drains  and  sinks,  street  drains  and  sewers,  water  clos- 
ets, cesspools,  privies,  ditches,  &c.,  require  careful  examination, 
and  to  be  kept  in  order.  The  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwell- 
ing-houses is  often  saturated  with  organic  matters,  and  demands 
notice.  During  the  removal  of  organic  matters  from  houses,  it  is 
well,  if  possible,  for  the  inhabitants  to  keep  away.  5.  Disinfect- 
ants should  be  freely  employed  in  an<l  around  the  houses,  and 
especially  where  there  is  much  filth.  6.  It  is  most  important  to 
lofjk  to  the  source  of  the  xvater  inipply,  especially  that  which  is 
used  for  drinking  purposes,  and  to  see  that  no  organic  matter  gets 
into  it  from  sewers,  drains,  cesspools,  polluted  ground,  &c.  The 
waste-pipe  of  cisterns  oftens  opens  into  drains,  and,  owing  to  an 
imperfect  state  of  the  traps,  organic  matters  find  their  way  into 
the  water.  This  point  must  be  especially  attended  to  during  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  or  cholera.  On  no  account  should 
water  be  taken  which  contains  any  organic  matter,  and  it  ought 
alwavs  to  be  filtered.  7.  It  mav  be  advisable  to  remove  health v 
persons  to  some  place  where  they  would  be  free  from  the  danger 
of  infection.  8.  If  there  is  any  known  preventive  of  an  ej)idemic 
disea.*e,  this  must  be  at  once  resorted  to  and  fullv  carried  out. 
Thus  vaccination  should  be  thoroughly  enforced  in  the  case  of  all 
who  have  not  been  previously  vaccinated,  during  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox.  9.  It  may  be  requisite  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
"quarantine."  10.  It  is  important  that  the  general  health  of  the 
community  should  be  maintained  by  ever}'  means  possible,  and 
all  causes  that  can  lower  the  system,  such  as  intemperance  or  bad 
living,  be  avoided.  It  is  particularly  necessary  for  those  who 
attend  uptm  the  sick  to  exercise  every  precaution.  They  should 
live  well,  but  not  take  too  much  stimulants.     They  require  daily 
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exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  should  avoid  fatigue.  They  also  need 
i^ufficient  sleep,  and  must  pay  strict  attention  to  cleanliness.  11. 
Any  person  who  presents  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  disease 
which  is  epidemic,  ought  to  be  without  delay  brought  under  medi- 
cal treatment.  12.  On  no  account  should  an  individual,  suffering 
from  an  epidemic  disease,  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  a  healthy 
locality,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  conveying  of  such 
persons  by  vehicles  used  by  the  public  is  a  wicked  crime,  and  is 
now  punishable  by  law.  Special  conveyances  are  provided,  should 
it  be  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a  hospital. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  CLINICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  ACUTE 

FEBRILE  CASES. 

A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  cases  which  come  under  observation  in 
ordinary  pfMctice  belong  to  the  class  of  acute  febrile  diseases^  and  it  is  most 
essential  to  have  a  clear  notion  how  to  proceed  in  their  investigation,  be- 
cause it  is  particularly  important  that  a  correct  diagnosis  should  be  arrived 
at  in  these  cases  as  soon  as  possible.  The  special  points  which  require 
attention  are  as  follows: 

1.  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to 
any  infectious  disease,  or  whether  there  has  been  any  other  obvious  cause 
at  work  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  febrile  condition,  e.  g.^  malaria,  cold,  &c. 

2.  If  possible,  the  exact  datCj  even  the  houry  of  the  onset  of  symptoms 
must  be  fixed,  and  the  mode  of  invasion  determined. 

3.  The  symptoins  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  case  are  then 
to  bo  inquired  about,  as  well  as  the  times  at  which  they  appeared,  and 
likewise  those  which  exist  at  the  time  of  observation.  During  the  pre- 
wonifoiyj  or  early  stage  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  certain  locid  symptoms 
are  usually  present,  differing  in  each,  and  more  or  less  characteristic. 
Those  which  require  to  be  particularly  investigated  are, — the  severity  of 
general  pains;  the  existence  of  any  localized  pain,  especially  in  the  back 
or  epigastrium ;  catarrhal,  throat,  stomach,  intestinal,  and  head  symp- 
toms. Of  course,  if  the  pyrexia  is  due  to  inflammation  of  some  organ  or 
tissue,  there  will  probably  be  local  symptoms,  indicating  the  seat  of  the 
mischief. 
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4.  It  18  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  the  degree,  of  pyrexia^ 
well  as  its  course  and  mod^e  of  progrena.     This  is  done  by  the  careful 

And  systematic  employment  of  the  thermometer.  In  this  way,  even  at 
a  very  early  period,  much  assistance  is  arrived  at  in  coming  to  a  diagno- 
sis In  the  exanthemafa^  the  fever  is  of  the  "continued"  typo.  By  its 
degree  of  intensity,  and  rapidity  of  onset,  the  nature  of  the  exanthcm 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  foretold  at  a  very  early  stage.  Each  is  supposed 
to  have  a  definite  course  of  temperature,  and  on  the  whole  this  is  true  ; 
but  a  good  many  exceptions  are  met  with. 

5.  Most  of  the  acute  specific  diseases  are  attended  with  a  skin  eruption. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  anatomical  characters  of  any  special 
fever,  and  genemlly  enables  us  at  once  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others. 
It  mu!*t  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  not  always  present,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox,  <&c.t  inny  occur 
without  any  eruption.  When  due  to  inoculation,  it  may  be  confined  to 
the  spot  where  the  morbid  material  is  introduced,  e  g.,  vaccinia.  The 
points  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  any  eruption  are — a,  the  exact  time 
of  its  appearance;  6,  its  primary  seatj  and  the  mode  and  rapidity  of  its 
extension  over  the  body  should  this  happen  ;  c,  its  amount ;  d,  its  pre- 
cise characters^  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  during  its  progress  and  de- 
cline ;  «,  its  duration  and  sequelas. 

6.  In  all  febrile  cases,  it  is  imperative  to  make  a  C2ltqU\\  physical  ex- 
amination of  all  the  chief  organs  of  the  body,  and  under  this  is  included 
examination  of  the  urine.  This  may  reveal  the  cause  of  the  pyrexia,  even 
where  there  are  no  symptoms  pointing  to  any  particular  organ.  Besides, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  even  in  the  specific  fevers,  complications 
are  very  prone  to  arise,  or  some  of  the  organs  are  primarily  atfect<?d  ; 
and  it  is  most  important  to  detect  any  derangement  in  connection  with 
these  as  soon  as  possible.  Hence  daily  examination  at  least  should  bo 
carried  out,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  requisite  to  examine  the  principal 
organs  even  more  frequently.  The  sphygmograph  is  of  value,  as  indi- 
cating the  condition  of  the  circulation. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 

The  value  of  the  thermometer  in  the  investigation  of  disease  i*  now  so 
generally  recognized  in  theory,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ent'^r  into  any 
discussion  on  this  subject;  at  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  impress 
upon  all  the  extreme  importance  of  employing  this  instrument  in  daily 
practice^  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  now  many  do  not  use 
it  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves. 

Neither  is  it  requisite  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the  instrument 
to  be  made  use  of.  All  that  need  be  said  is,  that  this  should  be  sensitive 
and  accurate^  of  a  sufficient  range,  self -registering^  and  of  a  convenient 
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size  to  be  curriod  in  the  pocket.  The^e  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
(linical  thermometers  which  are  sold  in  most  respectable  instrument 
shops. 

Mode  of  Use. — Before  applying  the  thermometer,  it  should  be  warmed, 
by  holding  the  bulb  in  the  hand,  or  in  some  other  way,  until  the  top  of 
the  7'egisUring  index  reaches  about  98°,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  above  tliis.  The  regions  usually  employed  for  taking  the  tempera- 
ture are  the  axilla,  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigli,  the 
mouth,  rectum,  or  vagina.  Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  notice  local  tern- 
peratures.  It  is  necessary  that  the  instrument  should  be  in  close  contact 
with  llio  surface,  and  completely  covered.  When  the  temperature  is 
taken  in  the  axilla,  which  is  the  best  place  on  the  whole,  the  patient 
should  lie  on  the  same  side,  and  press  the  arm  firmly  to  the  side ;  or  it 
may  be  necessary  to  strap  it  to  the  surface.  The  mouth  does  not  give  accu- 
rate results,  but  it  may  conveniently  be  made  use  of  to  give  approximate 
information,  the  thermometer  being  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  the 
mouth  firmly  closed.  With  regard  to  the  time  required  for  the  instrument 
tu  be  retained  in  its  position,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  ob- 
servers. With  proper  precautions,  fve  minutes  is  usually  suflScient, 
especially  if  "  two  observations  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  minutes  give 
exactly  the  same  result"  (Aitkon).  To  be  strictly  accurate,  however, 
many  think  that  the  mercury  ought  to  remain  stationary  for  five  minutes. 
Baumler  gives — for  the  rectum  three  to  six  minutes;  mouth,  nine  to 
elevon  minutes;  axilla,  eleven  to  twenty-four  minutes,  in  order  to  be 
scientifically  correct. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  individual  upon  whom  the  observa- 
tion is  made  should  have  been  at  rest  in  bed  at  least  an  hour  previously. 

The  intervals  at  which  the  observations  should  be  made  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Often  only  one  is  required.  In 
most  instances  twice  a  day  is  suflScient,  viz.,  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  in  many  once  daily  is  enough.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  most 
important  to  note  the  temperature  at  very  frequent  intervals,  or  even  to 
allow  the  thermometer  to  remain  constantly  applied.  Should  this  be 
needful,  it  is  advisable  to  teach  the  nurse,  or  some  other  intelligent  per- 
son, how  to  use  the  instrument,  and  they  might  also  employ  it  if  any 
unusual  symptoms  should  arise.  In  all  cases  of  fever  it  is  requisite  to 
have  recourse  to  the  thermometer  until  convalescence  has  been  firmly 
established,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  indicated. 

In  using  the  thermometer,  the  points  to  observe  are — Ist,  the  degree  of 
the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  end  of  the  index  most  distant  from 
iJie  bulb,  2dly,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mercury  rises,  this  being  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  temperature.  It  is  important  to  take  a 
note  at  the  same  time  of  the  fi^equency  of  the  pulse  and  respiraHons^  and, 
in  some  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  make  ix  quantitative  analysis  of  the  urine, 
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in  order  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  relation  between  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  amount  of  urea,  uric  acid,  &c.,  discharged.  All  those 
observations  should  be  recorded  on  proper  forms,  of  which  several  have 
b^^en  planned,  the  temperature  being  indicated  by  angular  lines  or 
curves. 

Temperature  in  Ucalih^  arid  chief  Modifying  Influences. — In  the  axilla, 
the  temperature  in  health  averages  about  98.4°  F.  According  to  circum- 
stances, however,  it  may  vary  from  97.3°  to  99.5°,  or  even  100°,  but  if  it 
go<*s  beyond  this  range  in  either  direction,  and  remains  per!*i8tently 
above  or  below  the  normal,  there  is  something  wrong.  The  chief  cir- 
cumstances whi(!h  influence  the  temperature  in  health  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  -part  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  taken.  It  is  higher  in  internal 
part^,  such  as  the  rectum  or  back  of  the  mouth,  than  in  external 
parts;  in  sheltered  regions  of  the  body  than  those  which  are  exposed; 
in  the  trunk  than  over  the  limbs.  2.  Age.  The  temperature,  according 
to  most  observers,  is  higher  in  children  and  young  persons  than  in  adults. 
It  aliro  is  said  to  rise  in  old  age.  3.  Time  of  the  day.  During  the  day 
the  temperature  gradually  ri.ses  until  evening,  «nd  then  falls  slowly  until 
eurly  morning,  when  it  again  ascends.  In  this  way  there  is  a  variation 
of  about  1.5®  during  the  twenty-foiir  hours  in  adults,  but  the  range  is 
greater  in  children.  4.  Clitnnte^  and  Exposure  to  Heat  or  Cold.  In  the 
tropics  the  average  temperature  is  a  little  higher  than  in  temperate  or 
cold  clinrates,  and  it  may  reach  99.6°,  or  even  100°  F.  Long  exposure  to 
great  heat  or  cold  will  also  influence  it.  5.  Food  and  Drink.  After  a 
full  meal  the  temperature  at  first  falls,  but  it  increases  as  digestion  goes 
on.  Fasting  lowers  the  temjwrature.  Alcohol  seems  to  cause  a  speedy 
full,  but  it  is  only  temporary,  and  it  requires  a  considerable  quantity  to 
influence  the  temperature  materially.  Certain  articles  in  daily  use  pro- 
duce some  eflfect,  such  as  tea  and  coflfee.  6.  Exercise  increases  the  tem- 
perature especially  that  of  the  extremities,  provided  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  great  fatigue.  7.  Prolonged  study  and  other  forms  of  mental 
eflfort  cause  a  slight  depression.  8.  Mr.  A.  B.  Gurrod  has  found  that  the 
temperature  rises  on  ^'tripping  off  the  clothes  and  exposing  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  the  difference  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
the  surrounding  air.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  above  70°  F., 
there  i^  a  slight  fall,  but  a  rise  to  the  previous  temperature  soon  takes 
place. 

The  chief  source  of  the  animal  heat  is  usually  considered  to  be  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  food  and  tissues,  which  are  constantly  going  on 
in  the  body,  the  heat  thus  produced  being  diminished  by  evaporation 
from  tlie  surface,  while  the  circulating  blood  causes  the  temperature  to 
be  uniform  throughout.  Dr.  Beale  believes  that  the  conversion  of  non- 
liriftg  into  living  material  is  the  cause  of  the  production  of  heat. 

The  Use  of  the  Thermometer  in  Disease. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
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the  deviation  from  the  normal  as  regards  temperature  which  occurs  in 
disease,  is  in  the  direction  of  excess,  there  being  in  short  "  pyrexia."  By 
the  aid  of  the  thermometer,  we  are  able  accurately  to  determine  the 
amount  of  this  increase;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  instrument  is 
chiefly  employed.  Occasionally  the  animal  heat  is  below  the  normal, 
and  it  may  be  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  these  deviations 
arc  not  often  of  much  consequence.  It  may  H)c  mentioned  here  that  Fah- 
renheit's scale  is  used  throughout  this  work. 

In  this  place  it  is  only  intended  to  sum  up  concisely  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  thermometer  is  valuable.  When  treating  of  individual 
diseases  it  will  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  which  of  them  the  tem- 
perature presents  any  peculiar  characters  as  to  degree  or  range. 

The  information  given  by  the  thermometer  may  be  available  for  indi- 
cating 1.  Diagnosis;  2.  Prognosis;  3.  Treatment. 

1.  Much  help  is  constantly  derived  from  the  thermometer  as  regards 
diagnosis^  and  the  following  remarks  may  serve  to  gather  up  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  thus  useful,  a.  In  many  cases  which  present 
themselves  in  ordinary  practice,  where  symptoms  exist  which  might  or 
might  not  belong  to  the  premonitory  stage  of  some  acute  illness,  taking 
the  temperature  often  at  once  clears  up  all  doubt.  Thus  we  have  fre- 
quently found  in  the  out-patient  room,  the  sympt(»ms  of  scarlatina  or 
small-pox  w<TO  complained  of;  by  the  help  of  the  thermometer  we 
have  been  enabled  to  negative  the  supposition  of  either  of  these  diseases 
existing,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  corroborate  such  an  opinion.  In 
short,  the  instrument  enables  us  at  once  to  determine  whether  pyrexia  is 
present  or  not,  as  well  as  its  degree,  and  is  thus  a  most  valuable  guide  to 
ihe  physician,  b.  Occasionally  by  one,  or  at  most  two  ohati-vaiions^  it  is 
possible  ti)  ascertain  positively  the  nature  of  a  fever.  For  instance,  if  the 
temperature  suddenly  rises  to  104°  or  10G°  F.,  the  patient  having  been 
quite  well  on  the  previous  day,  he  is  probably  suffering  from  some  form 
of  malarial  fever,  and  this  is  certain  if  the  temperature  falls  rapidly,  so 
that  it  becomes  normal  in  a  few  hours.  Such  a  case,  presenting  some 
difficulty  in  diagnosis  at  first,  came  under  my  notice  at  University  Hos- 
pital a  short  time  since,  c.  Many  febrile  disorders  are  now  known  to 
have  tolerably  regular  and  uniform  ranges  of  temperature  throughout 
their  entire  course,  and  to  present  peculiar  diurnal  and  nocturnal  varia- 
tions, being,  as  in  health,  generally  higher  by  night  than  by  day.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  become  acquainted  with  tliis  portion  of  ihe  natural 
history  of  each  of  these  affections,  and  to  employ  the  thermometer  regu- 
larly in  investigating  them,  so  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  from  all  complaints  which  may  simulate  them.  d.  The 
habitual  use  of  the  thermometer  may  indicate  disease,  when  there  is  no 
other  evident  sign  of  its  existence,  and  may  thus  lead  to  more  minute 
examination,  ending  in  a  complete  diagnosis.     This  has  been  frequently 
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oheerved  by  those  who  employ  the  thermometer  in  lunatic  asylumR,  who 
have  thus  detected  phthisis  in  insane  patients,  when  thoy  would  not 
otherwise  have  suspected  it.  e.  Complications  occurring  during  the  prog- 
ress of  fevers,  or  during  the  period  of  convalescence,  as  well  as  relapses, 
are  indicated  by  a  disturbance  of  the  typical  range,  by  a  delayed  defer- 
vescence, or  by  an  increase  in  temperature  after  it  has  once  subsided ; 
and  this  may  be  the  first  tiring  observed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  daily  note  of  the  temperature  until  the  patient  has  quite  recovered.  /. 
In  certain  diseases  the  thermometer  gives  information  as  to  whether  a 
morbid  process  is  actively  progressing  or  not,  e.  g.j  in  tubercular  affec- 
tions. Further,  it  may  serve  to  distinguish  between  different  forms  of  a 
particular  affection ;  thus  pulmonary  phthisis  may  be  the  result  of  dif- 
ferent pathological  conditions,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  character- 
\zf^  by  distinct  types  of  temperature.  Also,  when  haemoptysis  has 
occurred,  the  thermometer  is  useful  in  indicating  whether  any  blood 
which  remains  in  the  bronchial  tubes  has  given  rise  to  inflammation, 
this  being  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  same  is  true  of  an 
apoplectic  clot  in  the  brain,  g.  Inequality  of  temperature  is  sometimes 
of  aid  in  diagnosing  paralysis  or  other  nervous  disturbance. 

2.  The  temperature  may  be  of  use  is  assisting  towards  a  prognosis^ 
either  in  itself,  or  from  its  relation  to  the  pulse,  respirations,  or  amount 
of  excreta,  or  its  association  with  other  symptoms,  a.  The  degree  of  heat 
observed  during  the  early  period  of  a  febrile  disease,  especially  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  present,  will  often  give  a  good 
idea  as  to  whether  the  case  is  likelv  to  be  a  severe  one  or  not.  If  it  is  at 
all  high,  it  shows  that  a  sharp  attack  may  be  anticipated,  and  that  com- 
plications resulting  from  the  presence  of  products  of  decomposition  in  the 
blood  are  liable  to  arise,  therefore  a  guarded  prognosis  should  be  given. 
b.  A  very  high  temperature,  especially  when  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  a 
rapid  rise,  is  highly  dangerous,  especially  if  the  excretions  are  deficient. 
Very  rarely  has  a  case  recovered  after  the  temperature  has  reached  107** 
y.  c.  A  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  may  indicate  something  that 
is  going  to  happen,  for  some  days  before  it  actually  occurs.  Thus  a 
marked  fall  in  typhoid  fever  not  uncommonly  precedes  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowels,  and  gives  warning  of  its  approach,  d.  If  the  temperature 
does  not  increase,  or  falls  from  morning  to  evening,  it  is  a  favorable  sign  ; 
if  it  is  higher  in  the  morning  than  on  the  previous  evening,  this  shows 
that  the  disease  is  increasing,  and  the  prognosis  is  consequently  more 
grave,  e.  In  many  pyrexial  diseases  the  fever  usually  subsides  on  certain 
days,  often  by  crisis;  if  in  such  cases  the  expected  fall  takes  place,  and 
defervescence  goes  on  regularly  and  continuously,  the  prognosis  is  favor- 
able; if  the  contrary,  or  if  the  decline  of  the  fever  is  irregular,  an  un- 
favorable course  is  indicated.  /.  Should  the  temperature  decline  rapidly 
in  certain  acute  febrile  affections,  such  as  pneumonia  or  typhus  fever, 
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"while  the  pulse  and  respirations  increase  in  frequency,  and  the  other 
syniptoms  show  no  signs  of  improvement,  but  on  the  contrary  get  worse, 
the  prognosis  is  very  serious.  A  very  low  temperature  is  in  itself  an  evil 
omen. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  accidental  circumstances  may  temporarily 
modify  the  temperature  in  disease  as  in  health,  such  as  food,  exercise, 
excitement,  &c.  It  may  be  increased  by  sources  of  irritation,  e.  g.,  by 
retained  urine  or  fsec^es,  and  on  the  removal  of  these  it  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  Defervescence  may  proceed  so  fur  that  the  animal  heat  is 
brought  below  the  normal,  sometimes  considerably.  After  convalescence 
from  severe  continued  fevers  the  temperature  is  often  low  for  some  time. 
The  same  thing  is  also  obs«*ved  during  the  apyrexial  periods  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  in  the  remissions  of  the  remittent  variety. 

3.  The  value  of  the  thermometer  as  indicating  ircaimeiit  may  be 
gathered  from  the  remarks  already  made,  and  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  give  two  or  three  illustrations.  A  very  high  and  ascending  temperature 
calls  for  prompt  recourse  to  the  use  of  cold,  as  already  described  under 
the  treatment  of  pyrexia.  In  ague,  after  this  disease  has  apparently 
subsided,  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  still  rises  at  the  usual  intervals, 
and  until  this  has  become  quite  normal  for  two  or  three  days,  treatment 
must  not  be  discontinued.  During  convalescence  from  fevers  an  increase 
of  heat  may  be  due  to  something  wrong  in  the  diet,  or  in  the  use  of  medi- 
cines, and  it  should  lead  to  careful  inquiry  on  all  matters  by  which  it 
might  be  produced,  so  that  appropriate  measures  may  be  adopted. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTINUED  FEVERS, 

Simple  Continued  Fever — Febricula. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  come  under  observation, 
which  present  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  "fever,"  without  our 
being  able  to  refer  them  tp  any  of  the  contagious  fevers,  or  to 
trace  the  symptoms  to  any  sufficient  local  caiise.  Besides  these, 
there  are  not  uncommonly  "  anomalous  forms,"  to  which  various 
names  have  been  applied.  Though  many  of  these  cases  scarcely 
come  under  the  class  of  acute  specific  fevers,  they  may  conveni- 
ently be  described  here.      / 
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Etiology. — Simple  febricula  does  not  seem  to  be  contagious, 
or  to  depend  upon  any  specific  poison  as  a  rule.  It  may  result 
from  cold,  or  excessive  heat,  such  as  long  exposure  to  the  sun, 
overeating  or  drinking,  or  great  fatigue.  Often  no  distinct 
cause  can  be  made  out.  Probably  some  of  the  cases  are  due  to 
the  action  of  one  of  th^  contagious  poisons,  modified  by  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  individual,  or  by  the  quantity  being 
very  small.  I  have  known  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  to  be 
preceded  by  cases  of  febricula. 

Symptoms. — Febricula  is  characterized  by  the  ordinary  signs 
of  "fever"  in  their  most  typical  and  simple  form,  but  of  variable 
intensity.  The  invasion  is  either  by  chilliness  or  slight  rigors, 
with  general  pains,  lassitude,  and  headache.  After  this  the  skin 
becomes  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and  full.  Severe 
headache  is  often  complained  of,  and  the  face  is  flushed,  while 
the  patient  is  restless,  and  sometimes  delirious  at  night.  There 
is  thirst,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and  constipation.  The 
urine  is  febrile.  Frequently  symptoms  are  present,  indicating  the 
exiiitence  of  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  but  these  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  pyrexia.  Roseolar  or  erythematous 
eruptions  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  some  instances,  and 
also  certain  bluish  spots. 

The  rise  in  temperature  is  rapid,  and  it  may  reach  102°,  103°, 
or  even  104°,  in  a  few  hours.  This  high  temperature,  however, 
only  lasts  a  short  time,  as  a  rule,  often  but  a  few  hours,  or  one  or 
two  days,  and  then  sinks  rapidly. 

Duration  and  Termination. — The  duration  is  generally 
about  3  or  4  days,  but  a  case  may  last  a  week  or  10  days  before 
convalescence  is  complete.  Defervescence  is  usually  by  crisis^ 
the  temperature  falling  to  the  normal  in  from  24  to  36  hours,  and 
there  being  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  with  abundant  deposit 
of  lithates,  free  perspiration,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea,  or  epistaxis. 
Occasionally  defervescence  is  by  lysis,  and  convalescence  is  conse- 
quently delayed.     The  termination  is  always  in  recovery. 

DiAONasis. — The  chief  point  to  attend  to  is  not  to  give  too 
hasty  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  a  case  presenting  merely 
febrile  symptoms.     The  rapid  increase  in  temperature  is  an  im- 
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portaDt  sign  of  simple  febricula,  especially  as  distiDguishing  it 
from  typhoid  fever. 

Treatment. — All  that  is  required  is  to  keep  the  patient  in 
bed,  give  a  slop  diet,  with  cooling  drinks,  open  the  bowels  freely, 
and  administer  some  saline  mixture.  If  there  is  much  heat  of 
skin,  tepid  sponging  is  very  useful.  After  the  pyrexia  has  sub- 
sided some  quinine  may  be  given. 

Typhus  Fever. 

Etiology. — Typhus  fever  is  })roduced  by  a  specific  poison,  and 
is  contagious.  This  poison  is  principally  given  off  in  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  skin  and  lungs,  being  afterwards  inhaled  or 
swallowed.  These  exhalations  have  a  peculiar  odor.  Infection 
is  far  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  brought 
into  close  and  frequent  contact  with  the  sick,  and  hence  nurses 
and  medical  men  are  commonly  attacked.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  some  instances,  especially  if  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  together,  and  the  poison  is  therefore  concentrated, 
a  very  short,  even,  a  momentary  exposure  may  produce  typhus 
fever.  The  contagious  influence  does  not  seem  to  spread  to  any 
great  distance,  and  is  much  diminished  by  dilution  with  air.  In 
well-ventilated  private  houses  the  disease  rarely  spreads,  and  it 
never  extends  from  hospitals  to  adjacent  streets.  It  is  more 
likely  to  pass  from  a  low  story  to  a  higher,  than  in  the  contrary 
direction.  Fomites  become  infected,  such  as  clothing,  bedding, 
furniture,  or  the  walls  of  rooms,  and  may  retain  the  contagion  for 
some  time,  if  not  exposed  to  the  air,  being  the  means  of  originating 
the  disease,  and  even  conveying  it  some  distance.  Woollen  and 
dark-colored  materials  are  said  to  take  up  the  poison  most  readily. 
Typhus  fever  is  said  to  be  most  contagious  during  convalescence, 
but  the  infection  probably  exists  from  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
until  convalescence  is  complete.  A  second  attack  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  event. 

The  opinion  is  strongly  held  by  some  eminent  observers,  that 
typhus  fever  may  be  produced  de  novo,  and  not  as  the  result  of 
infection,  in  consequence  of  great  overcrowding  and  destitution. 

Predisposing  Causes, — There  are  certain  circumstances  which 
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greatly  intensify  the  action  of  the  typhus  contagion,  and  render 
individuals  more  liable  to  be  attacked.  These  are :  1.  A  low 
physical  condition,  produced  by  intemperance  and  bad  feeding,  or 
chronic  disease.  2.  Overcrowding  and  deficient  ventilation, 
especially  overcrowding  of  dwelling-houses,  or  of  individuals  in 
the  same  house  or  room,  with  bad  ventilation.  3.  Want  of  clean- 
liness, domestic  and  personal.  4.  Mental  depression,  from  over- 
work or  anxiety,  or  fear  of  contagion.  5.  A  temperature  not  too 
high.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  these  causes,  we  find  this 
fever  infinitely  most  prevalent  amongst  the  poor,  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  large  towns,  especially  in  those  places  where  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  inefficient,  in  low  regions,  in  crowded  camps  or 
dwelling-houses,  such  as  low  lodgings,  and  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates.  Epidemics  are  also  very  apt  to  occur  during  periods  of 
distress  and  famine  from  any  cause.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
seem  to  be  the  chief  seats  of  typhus,  and  it  is  stated  not  to  occur 
within  the  tropics.  Mental  causes  appear  to  act  most  in  connec- 
tion with  persons  belonging  to  the  better  grades  of  society. 
Something  may  probably  be  attributed  to  individual  susceptibility, 
some  persons  being  more  prone  to  be  attacked  than  others. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  is  much  altered  in 
typhus  fever.  It  either  remains  fluid,  or  forms  very  soft  clots, 
and  tends  to  decompose  rapidly.  The  fibrin  is  diminished,  and 
the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  increased  in  number  at  first,  after- 
wards become  deficient.  The  salts  are  in  excess,  and  urea  and 
ammonia  are  present,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  former.  Under  the  microscope  the 
red  disks  are  seen  to  be  irregular  in  form,  and  crenated,  and  they 
collect  in  amorphous  heaps.  The  coloring  matter  transudes, 
and  tinges  more  or  less  the  tissues  and  the  fluid  in  serous  cavities. 

The  body  does  not  usually  present  much  emaciation,  but  de- 
composes rapidly.  The  maculae  on  the  skin  (to  be  presently 
described)  are  frequently  visible  after  death. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  of  a  dark  color,  and  softened. 
Their  fibres  often  exhibit  signs  of  degeneration  under  the  micro- 
scope. Sometimes  hemorrhages  take  place  into  them.  Similar 
softening,  with  &tty  degeneration,  is  observed  to  a  marked  degree 
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in  the  heart.     It  is  believed  also  that  .the  same  change  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  generally. 

There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  brain.  There  may  be 
some  congestion  and  excess  of  serum,  and  occasionally  slight 
arachnoid  hemorrhage  has  been  observed.  In  some  epidemics, 
forms  of  meningitis  have  been  described,  involving  also  the  mem- 
branes surrounding  the  cord. 

All  the  organs  are  commonly  hyperaimic,  softened,  friable,  and 
enlarged,  especially  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  the  latter  may  be  quite 
pulpy,  but  does  not  reach  a  very  great  size.  The  salivary  glands 
are  frequently  inflamed,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  suppuration  or 
gangrene.     Acute  nephritis  is  sometimes  observed. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  the  appearances  met  with  are,  occa- 
sional redness  and  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  that  lining  the  intestines,  especially 
the  colon,  and  enlargement  of  the  glands,  which  is  particularly 
noticed  in  children.  There  is  never  any  deposit  or  ulceration 
such  as  are  present  in  typhoid  fever. 

There  may  be  various  lesions  of  the  nature  of  complications. 
Bronchitis  is  very  commonly  observed,  as  well  as  hypostatic  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  which  may  end  in  hypostatic  pneumonia. 
Sometimes  ordinary  acute  pneumonia  exists. 

Symptomh.  I.  Inciibaiion  Stage. — Theperioci  of  incubation  is 
said  to  average  about  nine  days.  During  this  time  there  may  be 
some  symptoms,  such  as  chilliness,  general  pains  and  malaise, 
restlessness,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  these  may  be 
entirely  absent. 

II.  Actual  Attack.  1.  Invasion  Stage. — The  invasion  may  be 
singularly  sudden,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience,  but 
generally  it  is  somewhat  gradual.  It  begins  either  with  a  series 
of  slight  or  moderate  rigors,  or  with  one  severe  and  prolonged 
fit  of  shivering,  followed  by  pyrexial  symptoms.  The  rigors 
often  recur  for  two  or  three  days.  There  is  a  marked  sense  of 
depression  and  exhaustion,  the  patient  speedly  taking  to  his 
bed,  and  presenting  an  aspect  of  weariness  and  heaviness,  or 
appearing  to  be  quite  prostrated.  General  muscular  pains  are 
complained  of,  and  the  limbs  tremble  on  movement.  Nervous 
symptoms  are  prominent.    These  are  dull  frontal  headache,  often 
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severe,  with  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  throbbing; 
giddiness,  deafness,  and  noises  in  the  cars;  flashes  of  light,  and 
photophobia ;  sometimes  an  unpleasant  smell ;  restlassnass,  and 
disturbed  unrefrcshing  sleep,  though  the  patient  is  often  very 
drowsy.  The  mind  soon  begins  to  wander,  and  becomes  confused 
as  to  time,  place,  and  surrounding  circumstances  and  individuals, 
distinct  delirium  setting  in  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day, 
which  is  not  constant  at  first,  and  the  patient  may  be  roused  to 
answer  a  question.  It  is  most  frequently  of  a  dull  and  muttering 
character,  but  may  be  extremely  active  and  excited  at  first,  the 
patient  being  sometimes  very  violent.  The  expression  is  heavy 
and  indifferent,  the  eyes  are  injected  and  suffused,  and  a  more  or 
less  dusky  flush  covers  the  cheeks,  the  complexion  having  a  dingy 
and  dirty  appearance. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  present,  and  may  be  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  The  tongue  is  at  first  covered  with  a  thick, 
white  fur,  but  soon  tends  to  become  drv  and  brown.  It  is  oflen 
tremulous.  There  is  much  thirst,  and  total  anorexia,  with  a  dis- 
agreeable, slimy  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  bowels  are  generally 
confined,  but  some  diarrhoea  is  often  present ;  the  stooL',  how- 
ever, presenting  no  peculiar  characters,  and  being  usually  dark. 
The  spleen  can  often  be  detected  to  be  enlarged. 

The  skin  is  hot  and  pungent,  but  the  range  of  temperature 
will  be  s(ii>arately  considered.  The  pulse  b'ecomes  frequent,  rising 
.^steadily  to  100  or  more,  and  being  often  large  and  full,  but  very 
compressible.  It  may  be  small  and  weak,  or  dicrotic.  The  urine 
is  markedly  febrile. 

Commonly  more  or  less  catarrh  of  the  nasal  and  respiratory 
mucous  membranes  exists,  with  cough  and  expectoration,  and 
some  dry  rales  may  be  heard  over  the  chest. 

2.  Eruptive  Stage. — Two  forms  of  eruption  occur  in  typhus 
fever,  viz. :  l^t,  a  nHbciitleular  mottling;  and  2i\\}\  distinct  macnhv 
or  mxdberry  iq)otA.  Usually,  both  are  observed  in  variable  pro- 
portions, but  the  mottling  is  not  unfrequently  present  without  the 
spots,  though  the  latter  w^ry  rarely  exist  without  the  former. 
Children  oflen  do  not  exhibit  any  rash,  and  in  them  the  mottling 
is  most  marked.  The  eruption  usually  appears  on  the  4th  or 
oth  day,  but  may  come  out  at  any  time  from  the  8d  to  the  7th 
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or  8th  day.  The  back  of  the  wrists,  borders  of  the  axilla,  and 
epigastrium,  exhibit  it  first ;  it  is  not  limited,  however,  to  any 
particular  part,  but  spreads  rapidly  over  the  tnmk  and  limbs, 
though  only  rarely  se^n  on  the  face  atid  neck.  The  rash  is  all 
out  ivithin  on^,  tvx),  or  three  days,  and  no  fresh  spots  are  developed 
after  this,  while  eacli  spot  is  perceptible  until  the  entire  rash  dis- 
appears. The  amount  varies  considerably,  but  the  maculse  are 
frequently  very  numerous,  and  may  cover  the  skin  almost  com- 
pletely. 

Characters  and  Course,  a.  Macula',  or  Mulberry  Rash, — A  num- 
ber of  distinct  spots  are  first  observed,  varying  in  size  from 
mere  points  to  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter,  the  larger  being 
formed  by  the  union  of  smaller  ones.  They  are  irregularly 
roundish,  the  larger  spots  being  the  more  irregular;  their  margin 
is  ill-defined.  They  are  quite  superficial,  and,  at  first,  are  often 
slightly  raised  ;  but  this  elevation  subsides  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
color  is  described  as  resembling  the  stains  of  mulberry-juice, 
being,  as  a  rule,  at  the  outset  of  a  brightish  or  pinkbh-red.  It 
is  deeper  at  the  centre  than  at  the  margin,  and  completely  dis- 
appears under  pressure,  returning  again  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  In  a  few  days  the  hue  deepens,  and  may  become 
purple  or  dark  crimson  or  livid,  especially  towards  the  centre  of 
the  spots,  which,  at  the  same  time,  become  more  defined  at  their 
margin.  This  is  especially  observed  over  the  back  and  other 
dependent  parts.  Pressure  only  diminishes  the  color  after  three 
or  four  days,  a  light  yellow  stain  being  left,  and  finally  it  does  iwt 
affect  it  at  all,  the  spots  being,  in  fact,  converted  into  true  pete- 
chiae,  of  a  uniform  hue.  The  eniption,  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
has  not  an  equal  depth  of  color. 

b.  Subcuticular  Mottling, — ^This  is  most  marked  in  dependent 
parts,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  George  Buchanan  as  "  a  faint, 
irregular,  dusky-red,  fine  mottling,  as  if  below  the  surface  of  the 
skin  some  little  distance,  and  seen  through  a  semi-opaque 
medium." 

The  duration  of  the  rash  varies.  It  usually  subsides  from  the 
14th  to  the  21  St  day.  The  mottling  disappears  more  readily  and 
sooner  than  the  spots,  and  the  latter  remain  longer  if  they  become 
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petechial.     No  desquamation  follows  the  disappearance  of  the 
eruption. 

The  skin  of  dependent  parts  is  more  or  less  congested,  especially 
that  of  the  back. 

Miliary  vesicles  or  sudamina  may  appear  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  usually  in  the  groins,  subclavicular  regions,  or  over 
the  epigastrium. 

A  peculiar  odor  is  given  off  from  the  skin  of  persons  suffering 
from  typhus.  During  the  eruptive  period,  most  of  the  symptoms 
previously  existing  become  worse,  and  tend  to  be  of  a  low, 
adynamic  character.  The  headache,  however,  usually  subsides 
on  or  before  the  10th  day,  and,  if  it  should  continue  along 
with  marked  delirium,  it  is  a  sign  of  danger,  indicating  some 
brain  complication.  Debility  and  prostration  become  very  great, 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  helpless,  with  the  eyes  closed,  or 
half-closed,  in  a  state  of  muttering  delirium,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  rouse  him.  Somnolence  often  sets  in, 
which  may  be  followed  by  complete  stupor  and  coma.  Muscular 
twitching  and  trembling,  rigidity,  or  picking  at  the  bedclothes, 
are  frecjuently  observed,  and  occasionally  convulsions,  with 
strabismus.  Sometimes  coma-vigil  is  present,  the  patient  lying 
with  the  eyes  wide  open,  apparently  awake,  but  staring  vacantly 
into  space.  The  complexion  becomes  muddy-looking,  and  a  more 
duskv  flush  covers  the  face,  which  mav  be  almost  livid.  The 
conjunctivae  are  extremely  injected  and.  suffused,  the  pupils  being 
often  contracted.  The  skin  of  the  extremities  becomes  cold  and 
perspiring.  The  tongue  is  dry,  brown,  and  cracked,  often  covered 
with  a  thick,  blackish  crust,  and  immovable ;  its  surface  is  red, 
and  tends  to  bleed ;  sordes  cover  the  lips  and  teeth.  Patients 
drink  with  avidity,  but  swallowing  is  difficult.  The  nostrils  are 
stuffed  up.  Tympanitis  sometimes  occur.  The  pulse  rises  to 
120,  140,  150,  or  more,  but  remains  stationary  after  reaching  a 
certain  point ;  it  is  small  and  weak,  and  may  be  irregular.  The 
heart's  impulse  and  sounds  are  feeble,  especially  the  systolic 
sound,  and  capillary  stasis  is  very  prone  to  occur.  Respiration 
is  much  hurried  and  disturbed,  and  fi-equently  abdominal.  The 
breath  has  a  most  peculiar  and  unpleasant  odor.  Physical  ex- 
amination shows  the  existence  of  numerous  rdles  in  the  lungs,  or 
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may  indicate  the  presence  of  complications.     Incessant  hiccough 
sometimes  exists. 

The  urine  not  uncommonly  is  albuminous,  or  contains  a  little 
sugar;  it  may  be  retained,  or  passed  involuntarily  along  with  the 
stools.  Bed-sores  are  very  liable  to  be  produced  over  parts  that 
are  pressed  upon. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  varies  in  different  cases,  but  if 
the  case  goes  on  to  a  fatal  issue,  prostration  becomes  more  and 
more  complete,  the  heart's  force  is. exhausted,  and  the  nervous 
symptoms  indicate  that  the  nerve-centres  are  still  more  disturbed. 
Before  death  the  temperature  may  rise  or  fall  rapidly,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  pulse  suddenly  falls.  Complications  may  occur 
to  hasten  a  fatal  result. 

3.  Stage  of  Defervescence. — This  sets  in,  in  cases  of  recovery, 
from  the  13th  to  the  17th  day,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week.  There  is  a  remarkable  and  sudden  crisis,  which  often 
occurs  by  night,  the  patient  falling  into  a  deep  sleep,  lasting  for 
many  hours,  on  awaking  from  which  a  wonderful  improvement 
is  observed  in  the  aspect  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  symptoms. 
The  temperature  falls  considerably,  and  also  the  pulse,  which 
gains  in  strength.  The  skin  is  soft  and  perspiring,  the  eruption 
less  marked,  and  the  complexion  clearer.  The  tongue  becomes 
moist,  and  cleans  from  the  edges,  either  in  patches  or  molecularly, 
and  there  may  be  some  inclination  for  food.  Delirium  has  ceased, 
the  patient  recognizes  those  around,  but  the  mind  is  still  confused, 
and  entirely  unconscious  of  all  recent  events.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  extreme  weakness,  and  the  limbs  seem  as  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  body.  Unless  complications  or  sequelie  occur, 
convalescence  begins  at  once,  and  the  strength  is  regained  com- 
paratively rapidly,  but  it  is  some  time  before  this  is  completely 
restored.  The  tongue  soon  cleans,  and  the  appetite  becomes 
perfectly  ravenous;  it  is  only  those  who  have  experienced  it 
who  can  realize  the  extreme  sense  of  huntrer  which  is  felt.  Much 
sleep  is  indulged  in,  and  the  mind  does  not  regain  its  normal 
vigor  for  some  time.     A  relapse  of  typhus  is  extremely  rare. 

Temperature. — Different  observers  have  described  different 
ranges  of  temperature  in  typhus  fever,  and  this  appears  to  de- 
pend partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  epidemic.     The  ascent  is 
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Steady  and  continuous  up  to  the  4th  or  5th  evening,  without  any 
morning  remiss$ion.  The  maximum  temperature  is  rarely  under 
104.9'^  to  105'^  F.,  often  107°,  or  even  above  this;  and  it  may 
reach  106°  F.  on  the  3d  or  4th  evening  in  severe  eases.  In 
slighter  casesi  it  may  not  be  above  103.o°  F.  A  slight  morning 
remis^iion  occurs  on  the  6th  morning,  and  a  well-marked  fall  on 
the  7th  day,  unk^t^s  the  case  is  very  severe.  After  this  a  rise 
take^  place  again,  but  rarely  to  the  maximum.  In  fatal  cases^ 
however,  it  may  go  up  to  108°  or  109°  F,  The  tempeniture  is 
conlinuous  up  to  the  period  of  defi'rveacencn^  with  a  distinct,  but 
not  considerable  morning  remission.  This  is  more  marked  in 
caso^  where  the  temperature  is  high,  and  may  average  from  /^° 
to  1J°.  Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  it  ranges  from  1°  to  14°, 
until  the  middle  of  the  2d  week,  and  afterwards  1^°. 

Deferve^scence  is  very  rapid  and  sudden,  occAjirring  from  the 
13tli  to  the  17th  day,  and  the  temperature  may  fall  to  or  below 
the  normal  in  12,  24,  or  48  hours.  It  is  often  preceded  by  a 
rise  above  the  previous  day.  Occasionally  after  the  sudden  fall, 
there  is  a  rise  of  2°  or  3°,  and  then  defervescence  extends  over 
some  days.     In  short,  there  is  a  combination  of  o-m/j*  and  hjsU. 

As  already  mentioned,  in  fatal  cases  there  is  frequently  a  rapid 
elevation  or  sinking  of  temperature,  and  it  may  reach  109°  F. 
on  the  one  hand,  or  95°  on  the  other. 

Some  observers  have  found  a  relation  between  the  temi>erature 
and  pulse,  but  this  is  by  no  metms  constiint  or  uniform,  and  tlie 
one  may  be  high,  while  the  other  is  low^ 

VARiJ-rriEH. — Cases  of  typhus  fever  present  considerable  dijffer- 
enccs  as  regards  their  intensity,  and  the  prominent  symptoms 
observed,  to  which  special  names  have  been  applied.  The  nervQus 
jtijjtfem,  circulatory f  or  respiratory  ojy/aiis  may  appear  to  be  most 
aflected.  In  some  epidemics  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to 
gangrene,  hence  named  ."  putrid  fever."  Typhus  fever  may  kill 
in  a  few  days,  by  the  direct  action  of  its  poison  upon  the  system^ 
before  any  local  lesions  are  produced. 

Nieraeyer  describes  cases  in  which  the  eiirlicr  symptoms  of 
typhus  occurred,  without  any  eruption  or  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  and  in  which  convalescence  set  in  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

CoMPLiCATiONH  AND  Sequel-e. — Thcsc  cau  Only  be  enumera- 
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ted,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  that  they  should  always  be  looked 
for  and  guarded  against,  as  they  may  arise  without  any  evident 
symptoms.  1.  Affections  of  the  respiratory  organj^,  viz.,  bronchitis; 
pulmonary  hypostatic  congestion  and  consolidation;  pneumonia; 
gangrene  of  the  lung  (very  rare);  pleurisy;  phthisis;  laryngitis, 
with  (jcdema  glottidis.  2.  Affections  of  the  cirailatory  organs  and 
blood.  Cardiac  softening;  phlegmasia  dolens;  scurvy.  3.  Par- 
tial paralysis,  as  a  sequela,  which  is  usually  soon  recovered  from. 
4.  Dysentery  in  some  epidemics.  5.  Gangrene  of  the  toes,  nose, 
Ac,  especially  during  the  winter ;  or  cancrum  oris  in  children. 
6.  Erysipelatous  affections  of  the  skin,  throat,  or  deep  tissues 
with  suppuration.  7.  Suppurative  inflammation  or  "buboes"  of 
the  parotid  or  submaxillary  glands,  beginning  in  the  cellular 
tissue  around.  8.  Inflammatory  swellings  and  abscesses  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  9.  Suppuration  of  joints.  10.  Renal 
disease. 

DiA(;yosis. — In  the  early  stage  of  typhus  fever  there  is  often 
much  doubt.  The  important  symptoms  are  rigors,  followed  by 
fever,  headache,  debility,  and  prostration,  general  pains  and 
aching,  furred  tongue,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  thinst.  Exposure 
to  infection  will  aid  the  diagnosis.  The  temperature  is  of  great 
use  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  The  eruption  clears  away  any 
doubt  which  may  exist. 

In  this  country  the  diseases  with  which  typhus  might  be  con- 
founded are:  1.  Typhoid  fever.  2.  Measles.  3.  Relapsing 
fever.  4.  Asthenic  pneumonia.  5.  Inflammation  of  the  brain 
or  its  membranes.  6.  Delirium  tremens.  7.  Various  blood 
poisonings,  viz.,  uraimia  from  kidney  disease,  pyicmia,  glanders, 
jaundice,  and  erysipelas.  The  distinguishing  characters  between 
it  and  some  of  these  aftections,  will  be  again  pointed  out. 

Terminations  and  Duration. — Most  of  the  cases  of  typhus 
fever  end  in  recovery.  The  mortality  varies  in  different  epidem- 
ics, but  the  average  number  of  deaths  is  stated  to  be  about  1  in  5. 
The  average  duration  is  about  14  days,  but  it  may  extend  to  21 
days ;  if  beyond  this,  it  is  due  to  complications.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  case  may  run  a  much  shorter  course.  Death  may  take 
place  from  coma,  the  result  of  blood-poisoning  or  high  tempera- 
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ture ;  from  syncope;  or,  usually,  from  both  causes;  or  it  may  be 
due  to  complications. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  grave,  and  a  very  guarded  opinion 
should  be  given.  The  chief  general  circumstances  which  increase 
the  danger  of  any  particular  case  arc  as  follows :  1.  The  patient 
being  of  middle  or  advanced  age.  2.  The  male  sex,  to  some 
degree.  3.  A  low  condition  of  the  system,  either  constitutional, 
or  due  to  privation  or  fatigue,  intemperate  habits,  previous  dis- 
eases, &c.  A  gouty  constitution  is  most  dangerous.  4.  Mental 
depression,  and  a  presentiment  of  death  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  5.  Improper  hygienic  conditions,  especially  bad  venti- 
lation and  overcrowding.  6.  Neglect  of  proper  treatment  until 
a  late  period. 

The  symptoms  and  complications  present  afford  most  important 
indications  as  regards  prognosis.  Those  of  unfavorable  import 
are :  1.  Extreme  prostration,  with  a  dry,  hard,  brown  tongue, 
marked  tympanitis,  or  persistent  hiccough.  2.  Great  feebleness  of 
the  heart's  action,  as  shown  by  the  impulse,  sounds,and  pulse;  or 
a  very  excited  action,  with  weak  pulse ;  or  a  very  frequent  pulse, 
which  is  extremely  weak,  irregular,  or  intermittent.  3.  Severe 
and  early  cerebral,  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  especially  con- 
tinued sleeplessnass  with  delirium,  deep  coma,  or  conia-vigU, 
muscular  tremors,  twitchings  or  rigidity,  carphology,  subsultus 
teudinum,  convulsionSy  early  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  strabis- 
miLs,  and  great  contraction  of  the  pnpiL  4.  A  very  high  temper- 
ature, without  any  remission  on  the  7th  day,  especially  if  it 
pers>i;*t<',  and  shows  a  tendency  to  rise ;  or  a  sudden  fall,  the  other 
symptoms  not  improving.  5.  A  large  amount  and  dark  color  of 
the  eruption,  especially  if  with  numerous  petechia),  and  if  there 
is  lividity  of  the  face  and  limbs,  with  deep  congestion  in  depend- 
ent parts.  6.  Suppression  or  retention  of  urine,  deficient  elimi- 
nation of  solids,  the  presence  of  much  albumen  or  blood,  espe- 
cially with  casts,  and  particularly  the  early  occurrence  of  these 
symptoms.  7.  Signs  of  collapse.  8.  Pulmonary  complications, 
gangrene,  erysipelas,  Ac. 

Treatment. — The  principles  already  laid  down  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  fetter  in  general,  are  those  which  should  chiefly 
guide  us  in  the  management  of  cases  of  typhus.     There  is  no  pos- 
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sibility  of  stopping  its  course,  and  we  have  only  to  assist  nature 
in  bringing  the  disease  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

It  is  most  important  to  attend  strictly  to  all  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions, which  have  before  been  referred  to,  in  connection  with 
contagious  fevers  in  general ;  and  also  to  look  after  every  point 
connected  with  the  sick-room,  as  well  as  to  see  that  proper  nurtfing 
is  obtiiined.  These  matters  are  often  of  greater  moment  than 
any  medicinal  treatment,  and  always  aid  considerably  in  con- 
ducting a  case  to  a  successful  issue. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  of  practice,  that 
patients  suffering  from  typhus  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  lowering 
treatment,  but  that  they  always  need  to  be  supported  more  or  less, 
and  their  strength  must  be  husbanded  in  every  possible  way. 
They  should  take  to  bed  at  once,  and  use  no  exertion  whatever, 
on  no  account  being  permitted  to  get  up  to  stool,  but  a  bed-pan 
being  employed.  From  the  first,  a  nutritious  and  easily  assimi- 
lable (Usi  must  be  administered,  chiefly  consisting  of  liquids,  and 
these  must  be  given  according  to  the  rules  laid  down,  when 
speaking  of  fever.  It  is  essential  to  give  them  at  regular  intervals, 
and  not  to  negle<^t  the^n  by  night. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  required  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  given  recklessly,  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  the  stimulant  to  be  employed  being  determined  by  the 
careful  consideration  of  each  individual  case.  Port  or  sherry 
wine,  or  spirits,  especially  brandy,  answer  best  as  a  rule,  and 
they  should  be  given  in  divided  doses  at  regular  intervals,  by 
night,  jis  well  as  by  day.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  a  sinall  quantity, 
and  gradually  increase  this,  as  circumstances  indicate,  it  being 
again  reduced  as  the  symptoms  improve.  Stimulants  are  not 
usually  reijuired  during  the  first  few  days,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
aged,  the  intemperate,  and  those  who  are  much  debilitated  from 
any  cause,  they  are  called  for  at  the  outset.  The  sigjis  which 
chieflv  indicate  the  necessitv  for  alcohol  are:  1.  A  feeble  state  of 
the  circulation,  as  shown  by  the  pulse,  heart's  impulse  and  sounds, 
tendency  to  capillary  stasis,  or  any  proneness  to  syncope.  2.  The 
existence  of  "typhoid"  symptoms,  with  a  brown  and  dry  tongue, 
&c.,  and  the  amount  needed  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
these  symptoms.    3.  A  large  amount,  and  dark  color  of  the  erup- 
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tion,  with  abundant  petechia.  4.  Profuse  porapiration,  the  other 
symptoms  not  improving.  5.  Coldness  of  the  extremities.  G. 
The  existence  of  complications.  On  the  other  hand,  it  iscontra- 
iudi(rated  by  a  very  hot  and  dry  skin,  by  symptoms  of  much  cere- 
bral excitement,  or  by  conditions  of  the  urine  pointing  to 
deficient  elimination  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys.  In  all  cases, 
the  propriety  of  continuing  or  increasing  stimulants  must  be 
judged  of  by  the  efiects  produced. 

General  Therapeutic  Treatment. — If  a  case  of  typhus  is  seen 
at  an  early  period,  many  recommend  the  administration  of  an 
emetic.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  daily  by  some  mild 
aperient,  or  by  the  use  of  simple  enemata.  In  order  to  keep  up 
free  elimination,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  patient  plenty  of 
drink,  which  may  contain  citrate  of  potash,  nitre,  cream  of  tartar, 
or  chlorate  of  potash,  from  5i  to  5u  o^  either  of  these  being  taken 
in  the  24  hours.  Tea,  coffee,  and  salt  are  also  recommended  to 
l)e  taken  for  this  purpose.  Mineral  acids  have  obtained  great  re- 
pute in  the  thiatment  of  typhus.  Nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  are  those  chiefly 
employed.  They  may  be  either  made  into  a  drink,  or  given  in 
10,  20,  or  30  minim  doses,  every  three  or  four  hours.  Sulphuric 
acid  answers  best  when  typhoid  symptoms  come  on.  Quinine  is 
another  valuable  remedy,  given  in  moderate  doses,  and  personally 
I  always  combine  it  with  acids  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  typhus. 
Tincture  of  iron  has  also  been  highly  recommende<l. 

Various  antiseptics  have  been  tried,  viz.,  Ciirbolic  acid,  sulpho- 
carbolates,  creai*ote,  sulphites,  Omdy's  fluid,  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, Ac,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  ttymptomatie  treatment  is  often  a  matter  rcijuiring  consider- 
able attention.  The  heat  of  skin  is  best  moderated  by  tej)id  or 
cold  j^ponging.  Severe  vomiting  sometimes  needs  special  treat- 
ment. Head  symptoms  frequently  call  for  interference.  Head- 
ache is  best  relieved  by  removing  the  hair,  and  applying  cold,  or 
using  cold  affusion.  In  the  aged  and  feeble,  however,  warm  ap- 
plications are  best.  In  the  young  and  robust,  if  the  headache  is 
very  severe,  Murchison  ha.s  found  two  to  four  leeches  give  relief. 
Dry  cupping  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  useful.  It  is 
very  important  to  procure  sleep,  and  for  this  an  opiate  may  usu- 
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ally  be  given.  When  violent  delmwn,  with  excitement,  exists, 
the  oi)iate  should  be  combined  with  tarfur  emetic,  or  if  the  deliHum 
is  of  the  low  type,  it  may  be  given  with  alcoholic  stimulants,  ether, 
or  camphor.  Opium  is  contraindicated  if  there  are  signs  of  in- 
terference with  the  respiratory  functions,  if  there  is  any  tendency 
to  stupor,  or  if  the  pupil  is  greatly  contracted.  Belladonna, 
hyoscyamu^  in  full  doses,  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  chloroform  inter- 
nally, are  the  remedies,  which  have  been  recommended  as  substi- 
tutes for  opium  under  these  circumstances. 

Stupor  is  to  be  counteracted  by  promoting  the  action  of  all  the 
excretory  organs,  applying  external  stimulants,  and  giving 
diffusible  stimulants  internally.  Strong  coffee  is  very  valuable 
under  these  circumstances ;  cold  douching  may  also  be  employed. 

When  there  is  very  great  prostration  it  is  necessary  to  admin- 
ister sulphuric  or  chloric  ether,  camphor,  musk,  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  along  with  alcohol.  In  some  cases  the  patients  get  so 
low  that  thev  cannot  swallow\  and  then  recourse  must  be  had  to 
nutrient  and  stimukint  enemata,  which  should  be  persevered  in  to 
the  lasf.     It  has  been  recommended  to  give  opium  by  enema. 

It  is  always  very  necessary  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  bladder, 
and  draw  off  the  urine,  if  necessary.  The  various  complications 
met  with  must  also  be  watched  for,  and  every  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent them,  especially  pulmonary  complications,  and  bed-sores.  If 
they  occur,  or  any  sequelce,  appropriate  treatment  must  be  adopt- 
ed, it  being  borne  in  mind  that  stimulants  and  tonics  are  indi- 
cated, when  inflammatory  affections  set  in  in  typhus. 

Much  care  is  requisite  during  the  period  of  convalescence,  all 
overexertion  being  avoided,  as  well  as  excessive  eating.  Tonics 
and  change  of  air  are  very  beneficial.  It  is  especially  necessary 
to  guard  against  any  sudden  effort  during  the  early  period  of 
convalescence,  as  this  may  lead  to  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
veins. 

Typhoid  Fever — Enteric  Fever — Pythogenic  Fever — 

Abdominal  Typhus. 

Etiology. — For  a  long  time  much  discussion  was  carried  on 
as  to  whether  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  are  due  to  the  same 
specific  poison,  or  whether  they  are  distinct  and  independent  dis- 
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eases.  At  present  it  is  almost  universally  recognized,  tliat  they 
are  totally  different  affections,  though  a  few  still  hold  that  they 
are  identical. 

Another  subject  of  dispute  has  been,  whether  tyj)hoid  fever  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  individual  to  another. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  so  transmitted ;  in 
short,  that  it  spreads  by  contagion,  and  when  once  it  find  its  way  --v. 
into  the  midst  of  a  number  of  individuals,  it  tends  to  attack  ) 
many  or  all  of  them.  Most  important  is  it  to  understand  clearly ' 
in  what  the  contagion  chiefly  exists,  and  how  it  gains  access  into 
the  system.  The  exhalations  do  not  appear  to  contain  much  of 
it,  and  there  is  very  little  danger  from  merely  coming  into  the 
vicinity  of  typhoid  patients.  Indeed,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
disease  cannot  be  transmitted  in  this  wav,  and  medical  men  or 
nurses  rarely  take  it  from  attending  on  patients.  Fomites  never 
convey  the  contagion.  It  is  in  the  stools  that  the  poison  is  con- 
tained, and  through  them  the  disease  is  propagated.  The  atmos- 
phere may  become  impregnated  with  the  emanations  from  the 
excreta,  either  because  they  are  thrown  into  some  open  space,  or 
because  the  water-closets,  privies,  sewers,  &c.,  are  imf)erfect,  and 
these  may  thus  find  their  way  into  the  system.  Water  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  channel  by  which  the  poison  is  conveyed,  and 
numerous  epidemics  and  endemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
traced  to  some  special  water-supply,  as  well  as  sporadic  cases. 
Tlie  materials  may  soak  through  the  soil  from  cess-pits,  or  from 
being  merely  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  thus  get  into  wells,  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  drinking  purposes ;  or  they  may  find 
their  way  into  cisterns,  through  the  waste-pipes. 

The  name  "pythogenic"  has  been  given  to  typhoid  fever  by 
Dr.  Murchison,  who,  with  others,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  spontaneously  originated  by  ordinary  sewer  emanations 
and  putrefying  animal  matter,  and  he  believes  that,  even  in  the 
sjiecific  stools,  the  poison  is  always  the  result  of  decomposition. 

Predisposing  Causes,  Age, — Typhoid  fever  is  far  most  common 
during  youth  and  adolescence.  It  is  very  rare  in  young  infants, 
and  persons  beyond  45  or  50  years  of  age.  Individuals  under  30 
are  twice  as  liable  as  those  over  30,  and  half  the  cases  occur  from 
15  to  25  (Murchison).    Sex  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence. 
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Cases  are  most  niiraerous  during  autumn,  especially  after  a  dry 
and  hot  summer.  Overcrowding  is  not  a  predisposing  cause,  as 
typhoid  is  frequently  met  with  in  country  places  where  there  is 
no  crowding.  Deficient  ventilation  may  have  some  effect.  The 
disease  affects  persons  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  is  not  at  all 
more  prevalent  among  the  poor;  if  anything  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  Individual  smceptibility  is  supposed  to  predispose,  and 
recent  comers  are  said  to  be  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  Persons 
in  good  health  often  are  chiefly  affected,  and  various  chronic  and 
acute  diseases,  as  well  as  pregnancy,  seem  to  afford  some  protec- 
tion against  typhoid. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  general  condition  of  the  body 
will  vary  with  the  time  at  which  death  occurs.  Usually  there 
is  much  emaciation,  rigor  mortis  is  distinct,  and  of  moderate 
duration,  and  there  is  not  the  excessive  post-mortem  conge^stion, 
rapid  putrefaction,  and  dark  color,  with  softening  of  the  muscles, 
which  are  met  with  in  typhus.  The  eruption  is  not  persistent 
aftxir  death,  but  there  may  be  evidences  of  bed-sores,  gangrene, 
erysipelas,  or  sudamina. 

Alimentary  Canal. — It  is  here  that  we  find  the  most  important 
morbid  changes  in  enteric  fever.  The  pharynjc  and  (e^ophag^is 
may  be  congested,  inflamed,  covered  with  diphtheritic  deposit,  or 
the  seat  of  ulceration.  The  ulcers  are  generally  very  superficial^ 
and  are  never  met  with  before  the  third  week.  Thev  are  not  the 
result  of  any  morbid  deposit.  The  stomach  occasionally  presents 
hypenemia,  mammillation,  softening,  or  superficial  ulceration, 
but  is,  as  a  rule,  normal.  The  small  intestines  are  rarely  distended 
with  gas ;  they  contain  more  or  less  of  the  materials  similar  to 
those  passed  in  the  stools.  Increased  vascularity  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  observed,  either  uniform  or  in  patches,  but  it 
is  bv  no  means  necessary ;  it  is  most  evident  towards  the  lower 
part.  At  a  later  period,  the  color  may  be  grayish  or  slate- 
colored.  Swelling  and  softening  of  the  membrane  sometimes 
exists,  the  latter  being  probably  post-mortem. 

The  charactei'istic  lesions  of  enteric  fever  consists  in  certain  mor- 
bid changes  in  connection  uith  Peyer^s  paicfies  and  the  solitary 
glands.  According  to  the  time  at  which  death  occurs,  will  these 
present  different  appearances,  which  are  divided  into  stages : 
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1.  Stage  of  deposition  or  enlargement — The  first  alteration  is  an 
enlargement  of  Peycr's  patches  and  the  solitary  glands,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  morbid  substance,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  gpecific  deposit  from  the  blood  undergoing  a  peculiar 
development,  but  generally  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a  pro- 
liferation of  the  cell-elements  previously  existing.  It  is  made  up 
chiefly  o£  granular  matter,  and  oil-globules,  with  a  variable  num- 
ber of  cells,  of  no  special  character.  This  material  is  probably 
first  formed  within  the  glandular  sacs,  but  these  may  burst,  and 
discharge  their  contents  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  or 
there  mav  be  an  increase  of  cells  here  also. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  at  what  period  the  enlargement  com- 
mences, and  whether  it  is  precede<l  by  hyi)eraimia.  Murchison, 
states  there  is  no  previous  congestion,  and  that  a  deposit  has  been 
met  with  on  the  1st  or  2d  day,  but  Trousseau  gives  the  4th  or 
5th  day  as  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

Peyers  patches  appear  prominent,  being  raised  one  to  two  lines 
above  the  mucous  membrane,  or  even  more,  with  steep  edges,  and 
a  smooth  or  granular  surface;  they  are  more  or  less  hard,  though 
the  membrane  covering  them  is  often  softened  ;  they  vary  in  color, 
being  pinkish-gray,  or  of  different  hues  of  red,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane over  them  being  sometimes  purplish,  and  each  is  surrounded 
by  a  vascular  ring.  The  peritoneum  is  also  injected.  The  sub- 
stance seems  adherent  to  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats.  On 
section  itapi)earsas  a  soft,  grayish-white  or  pale-reddish  material. 

Two  forms  of  patches  are  described,  the  phupies  moUea  and  the 
plaques  durei*,  but  there  are  gradations  between  them,  and  they  may 
coexist.  The  latter  are  more  prominent  and  firmer,  and  the  mem- 
brane over  them  is  smoother  and  more  uniform.  The  difference 
between  them  is,  that  in  the  former  the  deposit  is  less  abundant, 
and  confined  to  the  glands,  which  in  the  latter  have  burst,  and 
discharged  their  contents  CMurchison). 

The  solitary  glands  are  not  always  involved.  Exceptionally 
thev  mav  be  alone  affected.  They  varv  in  size  from  a  millet-seed 
to  a  pea,  and  sometimes  look  like  pustules. 

2.  Stage  of  softening  and  breaking  down, — In  rare  instances  it 
appears  possible  for  the  material  to  be  reabsorbed  without  any 
breach  of  surface  occurring.     Almost  always,  however,  ulceration 
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takes  place,  the  average  time  at  which  this  sets  in  being  about  the 
9th  or  10th  day,  but  it  may  be  much  earlier  or  later  than  this. 
The  ulcer  is  commouly  formed  by  the  death  of  the  patch  and  the 
membrane  over  it,  the  whole  separating  as  a  single  slough,  or  in 
separate  irregular  portions.  These  sloughs  are  yellowish  or 
yellowish-brown  from  staining,  or  they  are  sometimes  dark,  from 
blood ;  they  may  be  seen  in  process  of  separation,  hanging  loosely. 
There  may  be  merely  superficial  abrasion  and  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  preceding  ulceration.  Sometimes  the  glands 
merely  rupture  and  discharge  their  contents,  producing  a  net-like 
appearance,  and  Aitken  believes  this  is  tne  most  frequent  mode 
of  elimination  of  the  softened  deposit. 

3.  Stage  of  Ulcer. — The  characters  of  typhoid  ulcers  are  as  fol- 
lows :  In  size  they  usually  vary  from  a  line  to  1^  inch,  but  if 
several  ulcers  join,  a  surface  of  some  inches  may  be  involved. 
The  shape  is  oval  or  elliptical,  round,  or  irregular,  according  as 
the  ulcer  corresponds  to  a  patch,  to  a  solitary  gland,  or  to  several 
united.  There  is  never  any  thickening  or  hardening  of  the  edges 
or  floor,  or  any  morbid  deposit  here.  The  margin  consists  of  a 
"  well-defined  fringe  of  mucous  membrane,  detached  from  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  a  line  or  more  in  width,  and  of  a  purple  or  slate- 
gray  color ;  this  is  best  seen  when  the  bowel  is  floated  in  water  " 
(Murchison).  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  submucous,  muscular, 
or  peritoneal  coat,  and  the  ulcer  accordingly  varies  in  depth. 
Those  ulcers  which  correspond  to  Peyer's  patches  occupy  the  part 
of  the  intestine  most  distant  from  the  mesentery,  and  their  long 
diameter  is  longitudinal  and  not  trausveree,  as  regards  the  direc- 
tion of  the  intestine. 

4.  Stage  of  Cicatrization, — This  stage  commences  usually  about 
the  end  of  the  third  week,  but  it  may  be  delayed  considerably 
beyond  this,  the  ulcers  becoming  chronic  or  atonic.  Each  ulcer 
takes  about  a  fortnight  to  cicatrize.  Healing  takes  place  with- 
out any  puckering,  contraction,  or  constriction  of  the  gut.  A 
thin,  transparent  layer  of  lymph  forms  on  the  surface,  by  which 
the  ftmcous  membrane  becomes  gradually  attached  to  the  floor 
from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  and  into  which  at  last  it  passes 
imperceptibly.  The  cicatrix  is  slightly  depressed,  thinner  at  the 
centre,  paler,  smooth,  and  translucent.     Aft^r  a  time  the  mucous 
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membrane  may  become  movable,  and  it  is  said  villi  may  form, 
but  if  the  glands  are  destroyed,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  are  re- 
newed. 

The  changes  thus  described  begin  first,  are  most  extensive  and 
most  advanced,  in  that  part  of  the  intestine  where  Peyer*s  patches 
are  most  evident,  viz.,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  from 
this  point  they  gradually  extend  upwards,  and  may  occupy  the 
lower  third  of  the  small  intestine.  The  extent  of  the  disease  is, 
however,  very  variable,  the  number  of  patches  involved  being 
from  2  or  3  to  30  or  4^).  Generally  at  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion different  stages  of  the  morbid  changes  are  seen  in  different 
parts,  being  most  advanced  below,  and  it  is  here  that  the  exten- 
sive ulcerations  are  observed.  At  the  upper  part  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  somewhat  abrupt  transition  from  diseased  to  healthy 
patches,  and  all  are  usually  affected  beyond  the  first  diseased 
patch.  The  solitary  glands  are  generally  only  involved  in  the 
lower  12  inches  of  the  gut,  and  they  ulcerate  later  than  the  patches. 
They  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  in  children. 

Perforation  is  an  event  to  be  dreaded  in  the  case  of  "  typhoid 
ulcer."  It  may  occur, — a.  Most  frequently  by  molecular  disin- 
tegration, or  an  extension  of  ulceration,  producing  one  or  more 
minute,  round  apertures,  like  pinholes.  6.  By  more  or  less  ex- 
tens^ive  sloughing,  involving  the  peritoneum,  the  slough  separat- 
ing partially  or  completely,  and  producing  an  opening  of  variable 
size.  c.  By  rupture  or  laceration,  leading  to  an  elongated  perfor- 
ation, and  this  may  happen  even  after  cicatrization.  Generally 
there  is  but  one  perforation,  but  occasionally  2,  3,  or  more.  In 
most  cases  it  occurs  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  but  may 
be  higher  up  or  in  the  large  intestines. 

If  a  cai«e  of  typhoid  fever  lasts  a  long  time,  it  is  said  that  con- 
siderable atrophy  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine  takes  place,  as  well 
as  of  the  glandular  structures. 

Large  LttestineA. — Gaseous  distension  is  usually  present,  and 
may  be  extreme.  The  mucous  lining  may  be  congested  or  softened. 
Deposit  and  ulceration  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  solitary  glands,  these  changes  being,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  the 
csecum  and  ascending  colon.  The  ulcers  are  generally  small  and 
circular,  but  may  be  1^  inch  long,  with  the  long  diameter  trans- 
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verse.  In  a  fatal  case  of  typhoid  which  has  just  been  under  my 
care  at  University  Hospital,  the  morbid  appearances  existed  chiefly 
in  (he  ccecum  and  ascending  colon.  Here  there  were  at  least  20 
ulcers,  some  as  large  as  half-a-crown,  and  though  none  had  actu- 
ally given  way,  two  or  three  ruptured  during  the  removal  of  the 
intestines.  In  the  small  intestines  there  were  not  altogether  above 
half  a  dozen  ulcers,  and  tJiej<e  were  confined  to  the  solitary  glands^ 
Peyer's  patches  appearing  very  little  altered.  Peritonitis  existed, 
from  extension. 

Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Glands. — The  mesenteric  glands  always 
present  important  changes,  these  being  associated  with  the  mor- 
bid conditions  in  the  intestines,  and  being  most  marked  in  those 
glands  corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  gut  most  diseased.  They 
become  enlarged /rom  the  outset,  not  merely  as  the  result  of  irrita- 
tion, but  from  an  iucreaj-e  in  the  lymphatic  elements,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  the  intestinal  glands.  They  continue  to  en- 
large up  to  the  10th  or  14th  day,  present  a  red  or  purplish  color, 
and  are  tolerably  firm.  On  section  they  sometimes  present  little 
opaque,  pale-yellow,  friable  masses.  Subsequently  these  may 
soften  into  a  pus-like  fluid,  with  sloughs,  and  the  glands  in  rare  in- 
stances actually  burst  into  the  peritoneum.  After  the  softening 
process  begins  in  the  intestinal  glands,  the  mesenteric  glands  also 
soften,  and  become  smaller.  Ultimately  they  frequently  become 
tough,  contracted,  and  shrivelled,  pale,  or  of  a  gray  or  bluish 
color,  and  occasionally  calcify.  The  mesocolic  glands  are  simi- 
larly altered  when  the  colon  is  involved. 

Other  glands  may  enlarge  from  irritation. 

Spleen. — This  organ  is  almost  always  much  enlarged,  espe- 
cially in  young  persons,  very  dark  in  color,  and  softened.  Some- 
times it  contains  opaque,  yellowish-white  masses.  It  may  be 
quite  pulpy,  and  has  been  known  to  rupture. 

Liver  and  Gall-bladder. — The  liver  is  sometimes  congested  or 
softened.  The  gall-bladder  may  be  the  seat  of  catarrhal  or  diph- 
theritic inflammation,  or  of  ulceration.  After  3  or  4  wrecks  the 
bile  is  often  thin,  watery,  almost  colorless,  and  acid  in  reaction. 

Peritoneum. — Peritonitis  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  either 
extensive,  or  circumscribed,  limited  abscesses  sometimes  forming. 
It  may  arise  from  mere  extension,  or  from  intestinal  perforation, 
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rupture  of  glands  or  spleen,  or  perforation  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
gall-bladder. 

Urinary  Organs. — The  kidneys  are  sometimes  congested,  or 
have  their  tubes  choked  with  epithelium.  The  mucous  coat  of 
the  bladder  may  be  congested  or  inilamed. 

Blood  and  Organs  of  Circulaiion, — There  is  nothing  very  spe- 
cial here.  The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid,  and  does  not  coagulate, 
if  there  have  been  typhoid  symptoms  before  death,  but  this  is 
rare,  compared  with  typhus.  The  white  corpuscles  are  increased, 
and  disintegrating  red  corpuscles  are  sometimes  seen.  The  heart 
mav  be  a  little  soflened. 

Jie^n'ratory  Organs. — There  may  be  congestion,  various  forms 
of  inflammation,  oedema,  or  ulceration  in  the  larynx,  the  last  not 
being  due  to  any  specific  deposit.  Signs  of  bronchitis,  hypostatic 
pulmonary  congestion  or  oedema,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  may  be 
evident.     The  bronddal  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged. 

The  nervous  system  presents  no  particular  alterations.  There 
mav  be  excess  of  senim  in  connection  with  the  brain  and  its 
membranes. 

iSympt<)3I8.  I.  Incubation  stage. —  The  period  of  incubation  is 
of  doubtful  duration.  It  is  said  to  average  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  and  there  are  no  distinctive  symptoms.  Sometimes  it  a})- 
pears  to  l)e  very  short,  if  thxj  ix)ison  is  concentrated,  the  disease 
.'Setting  in  with  vomiting  and  purging,  attacking  a  number  of 
penfons  at  the  same  time,  and  giving  the  idea  of  irritant  poison- 
ing. 

II.  Actual  attack. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  divide  this  affec- 
tion into  distinct  stages.  Invasion  is,  as  a  rule,  very  indefinite  and 
gradual,  and  the  patient  cannot  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  Frontal  headache,  with  giddiness  and 
nobles  in  the  ears ;  general  pains  in  the  limbs  with  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  and  illness,  restlessness,  and  disturbed  sleep;  slight, 
irregular  chills,  diarrhcea,  with  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  and 
not  uncommonly  nausea  and  vomiting,  are  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms. Sometimes  there  is  much  abdominal  pain.  DiarrJuea 
may  be  the  only  prominent  symptom  for  "some  time.  Occasion- 
ally repeated  epistaxis  occurs.  Soon  there  are  signs  of  pyrexia, 
increasing  towards  evening.     It  usually  ha})pens  that  the  patient 
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does  not  feel  sufficiently  ill  to  lay  up  for  some  days,  but  follows 
his  occupation,  and  it  is  a  frequent  observation,  that  patients 
come  to  the  hospital  after  having  been  ill  for  many  days,  think- 
ing there  is  not  much  the  matter  with  them,  and  they  sometimes 
walk  about  during  the  entire  illness. 

Murchison  has  seen  cases  in  which  at  first  typhoid  fever  resem- 
bled ague. 

The  disease  being  established^  the  symptoms  present  during  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  are  as  follows : 

The  general  appearance  does  not  indicate  any  grea,t  prostration ; 
and  though  a  certain  degree  of  this  is  felt,  it  is  not  very  marked. 
Tlie  expression  presents  nothing  i)eculiar,  and  the  face  is  pale,  or 
a  pink,  circumscribed  flush  exists  on  one  or  both  cheeks,  varying 
in  depth  of  tint,  and  not  constant.  Pyrexia  exists,  the  skin  being 
hot  and  usually  dry,  but  sometimes  moist,  and  the  puhe  acceler- 
ated, being  up  to  100  or  120,  and  somewhat  weak  and  soft ;  it 
varies  in  frequency  in  the  same  patient,  being  readily  accelerated, 
and  is  generally  higher  at  night.  The  tongue  presents  usually  a 
thin,  whitish  fur,  is  moist  at  first,  small  and  pointed,  red  at  the 
tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged  papillae.  In  exceptional  cases  it  is 
large,  and  thickly  coated,  or  red,  smooth,  and  glazed.  The  lips 
are  parched  and  dry,  and  tlie  mouth  slimy.  There  is  much 
thirst,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  often  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Abdominal  symptoms  are  prominent  as  a  rule.  These  are,  pain 
and  tenderness,  especially  in  the  right  iliac  fossa;  tympanitic  dis- 
tension; gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa;  diarrhoea;  and  enlargement 
of  the  spleen;  sometimes  intestinal  hemorrhage  occurs.  The  diar- 
rhma  varies  ui  amount  considerably,  the  stools  numbering  from 
two  to  twelve,  twenty,  or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Usually 
they  are  from  three  to  six.  At  first  they  present  nothing  pecu- 
liar, but  after  a  few  days  they  have  special  characters.  They 
become  thin,  yellow,  pultaceous,  somewhat  resembling  pea-soup  in 
appearance;  very  offensive,  and  often  ammoniacal;  and  alkaline 
in  reaction.  At  first  uniform  throughout,  they  separate  on  stand- 
ing into  an  upper,  watery  layer,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  color, 
containing  albumen  and  salts  in  solution,  the  latter  including 
chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  a  lower  layer, 
or  deposit,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  food,  epithelium,  and  mu- 
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COS  .corpuscles,  blood,  small  yellow  flocculi,  shreds  of  slough,  and 
crystals  of  triple  phosphates. 

Hetul  sf^mptoms  are  not  very  marked  at  this  time.  Frontal 
headache  persists,  with  dizziness,  and  buzzing  in  the  ears.  Sleep 
is  restless  and  disturbed,  but  the  mind  is  unaffected,  though  inac- 
tive, and  there  is  no  delirium,  even  at  night.  Epistaxis  not  un- 
frequently  occurs. 

The  urine  presents  well-marked  febrile  characters,  urea  and 
uric  acid  are  in  excess,  and  chloride  of  sodium  diminished. 

A  specific  eruption  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but 
not  invariably.  It  is  not  unfrequently  absent  in  the  very  young, 
and  in  persons  over  30-  It  first  appears  usually  from  the  7th  to 
the  12th  day,  but  may,  in  rare  instances,  be  seen  on  the  4th,  or 
not  until  the  20th.  The  abdomen,  chest,  and  back  are  the  re- 
gions which  it  occupies,  but  it  is  occasionally  observed  on  the 
limbs,  or  very  rarely,  on  the  face.  It  does  not  appear  all  at  onc€, 
but  comes  out  in  succemve  crops,  each  spot  lastiujg  from  two  to 
five  days,  and  then  fading  completely.  The  amount  of  eruption 
present  at  one  time  is  never  great,  the  number  of  spots  rarely  ex- 
ceeding from  12  to  20  or  30,  and  they  may  be  but  two  or  three. 
They  continue  to  come  out  often  until  the  28th  or  30th  day,  or 
sometimes  even  longer.  Murchison  found  the  average  total 
duration  to  be  about  14 i  days.  The  eruption  appears  earlier, 
and  lasts  a  shorter  time,  in  children. 

Characters, — The  eruption  consists  of  separate  spots,  round, 
lenticular,  or  oval  in  shape,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  \  a 
line  to  2  lines.  They  are  slightly  but  distinctly  elevated  as  a  rule, 
rounded  at  the  surface,  with  a  well-defined  margin,  and  feel  soli. 
They  have  a  pinkish  or  rose  color,  which,  throughout  their  whole 
course,  disappears  completely  on  pressure,  and  which  gradually 
fades  away.  Petechise  are  never  produced ;  very  rarely  the  spots 
may  be  minutely  vesicular.     They  never  persist  after  death. 

Frequently  there  are  slight  bronchitic  symptoms,  with  dry 
rales  over  the  chest. 

The  symptoms  thus  far  described  may  continue  until  convales- 
cence sets  in,  without  any  particular  change,  the  tongue  remain- 
ing moist  throughout,  and  there  being  no  great  prostration,  or 
severe  nervous  symptoms.     As  a  rule,  however,  more  or  less 
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alteration  occurs  in  the  phenomena  observed.  The  patient 
emaciates  and  becomes  much  weaker,  being  sometimes  very  pros- 
trate. The  face  is  more  flushed,  the  conjunctivae  may  be  injected, 
and  the  pupils  are  dilated.  The  fever  continues,  and  the  pulse 
is  more  frequent,  but  weaker.  The  tongue  tends  to  become  dry 
and  brown,  or  red,  shining,  and  deeply  Assured,  while  sordes 
collect  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  the  breath  having  a  very  disagree- 
able odor.  Labial  herpes  is  not  uncommonly  present.  There  is 
no  diminution  in  the  abdominal  symptoms,  which  often  are  in- 
tensified, and  h^morrfmge  from  the  bowels  is  apt  to  occur.  The 
spleen  also  becomes  larger. 

The  nervous  symptoms  undergo  a  marked  change.  From  the 
10th  to  the  14th  day  the  headache  and  general  pains  cease,  but 
there  is  more  giddiness,  with  deafness.  At  the  same  time  the 
mind  is  affected,  as  indicated  by  more  or  less  somnolence,  con- 
fusion, and  delirium.  The  latter  is  at  first  only  nocturnal,  but 
may  become  continuous,  though  it  is  usually  worse  at  night, 
while  drowsiness  is  more  marked  by  day.  It  is  generally  of  an 
active,  noisy,  and  talkative  kind  at  fii-st,  and  may  be  very  violent, 
the  patient  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes,  trying  to  get  up  con- 
stantly, and  having  various  delusions.  Sometimes  the  patient 
lies  in  an  apathetic  state,  with  half-closed  eyes,  appearing  to 
understand  what  is  said  and  done,  but  unable  to  make  intelligible 
replies.     Epistaxis  is  not  uncommon  at  this  time. 

Sudamina  may  appear,  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth  week, 
especially  over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  Bed-sores  are  liable  to  occur  in  parts  which  are  pressed 
upon. 

The  respirations  are  hurried  and  shallow,  and  there  are  more 
marked  signs  of  bronchial  catarrh.  The  urine  becomes  more 
abundant,  of  lighter  color,  and  lower  specific  gravity ;  slight  albu- 
minuria may  occur,  but  is  not  very  common.  Sometimes  the 
urine  is  retained,  or  passed  involuntarily  with  the  stools.  Rarely 
it  contains  blood,  renal  epithelium,  or  casts. 

In  some  cases  the  ordinary  typhoid  symptoms  arise,  as  described 
under  typhus,  petechias,  at  the  same  time,  occasionally  making 
their  appearance,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  course  of  events. 

Typhoid  fever,  when  it  ends  in  recovery,  presents  a  gradual 
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subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  there  beiDg  no  crms.  Defervescence 
is  by  lysti^.  Convalescence  makes  slow  progress,  and  is  liable  to 
be  retarded  by  a  relapse,  and  by  complications  or  sequelaj. 

Temperature, — Typhoid  fever  presents  some  very  characteristic 
features  as  regards  its  temperature.  The  ascent  is  quite  regular 
and  gradual,  and  continues  for  four  or  ^xe  days.  The  evening 
temperature  is  about  2°  higher  tJuin  that  of  the  morning^  and  there 
is  a  remission  each  morning  of  about  1°  compared  with  the  previous 
evening,  so  that  there  is  a  daily  rise  of  about  1°,  and  at  last  the 
evening  temperature  comes  to  be  from  103.5°  to  104°.  This 
mode  of  ascent  is  quite  distinctive  of  typhoid. 

The  stationary  period  varies  greatly  in  duration,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case.  The  temperature  is  usually  between 
104°  and  106^  in  the  evenings,  and  only  a  slight  morning  retnis- 
sion  Ls  observed.     It  may  even  reach  107°  or  108°. 

Tlie  decline  is  also  peculiar.  It  takes  place  gradually,  and  i.« 
first  indicated  by  a  more  distinct  morning  remission;  in  three  or 
four  days,  the  evening  temperature  falls,  and  the  morning  remis- 
sions beeome  very  considerable,  a  difference  of  2°,  3°,  or  even  more 
being  observed.  The  time  taken  to  reach  complete  defervescence, 
so  that  evening  temperature  is  normal,  varies  much.  Complica- 
tions and  sequela;  will  also  lead  to  irregularities,  and  a  relapse 
may  cause  the  temperature  again  to  rise  in  the  same  regular 
manner  as  at  first. 

The  value  of  temperature,  as  indicating  prognosis,  will  be  again 
alluded  to. 

Varieties. — Remarkable  differences  are  presented  by  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  both  in  their  degree  of  severity,  and  in  the  prom- 
inent symptoms  which  are  present,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  come  to  any  positive  diagnosis,  no 
characteristic  symptoms  being  present.  For  instance,  in  some 
cases  there  are  no  abdominal  signs,  and  the  bowels  may  be  con- 
stipated throughout. 

Murchison  gives  the  following  varieties  : 

1.  The  mild  form,  under  which  would  be  included  the  abortive 
variety  of  certain  writers,  which  ends  in  the  second  or  beginning 
of  the  third  week,  as  well  as  some  cases  considered  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  febricula. 
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2.  The  grave  farm,  which,  according  to  the  promiDent  symp- 
toms present,  is  subdivided  into :  inflammatory,  ataxic,  adynmnie, 
irritative,  ahdaminal,  thoracic,  and  hemorrliagic. 

3.  Tlie  iimdious  or  lateivt  farm,  also  called  ambtUatory,  because 
the  patient  often  walks  about  during  the  whole  attack.  Sudden 
death  may  oc^jur  in  such  cases  from  perforation  or  hemorrhage. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aflfections 
named  infantile  remittent  faver,^  and  gastric  or  bilious  fever,  are 
visually  merely  modified  typhoid. 

Complications  and  Sequel-e. — Affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs  are  apt  to  occur  during  the  course  of  typhoid  as  well  as 
typhus ;  those  which  are  more  common  in  the  former  than  the 
latter  being  pneumoniu,  pleurisy,  and  a^mte  tuberculosis.  Various 
other  complications,  mentioned  under  typhus,  occasionally  are 
met  with.  Those  that  are  specially  to  be  dreaded  in  typhoid, 
however,  are  perforation  of  the  ijitestines  and  peritotiitis.  The 
former  generally  happens  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  but  it  may 
occur  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  or  not  until  the  patient  is  appar- 
ently almost  convalescent.  It  is  very  frequent  in  the  latent  va- 
riety. Usually  it  produces  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  perforation 
(to  be  described  hereafter),  but  sometimes  they  are  very  obscure. 

Peritonitis  may  be  general  or  local.  Its  causes  have  been  men- 
tioned, when  speaking  of  the  morbid  anatomy. 

The  most  important  sequela:  are  phlcgma^sia  dolens,  phthisis, 
mental  weakness,  temporary  general  or  partial  paralysis,  neural- 
gia, otorrhoea,  anaemia,  and  a  general  state  of  ill-health,  with  de- 
bility and  wasting.  The  last  condition  is  due  to  destruction  of 
the  villi  and  glands  of  the  intestines,  and  shrivelling  of  the 
mesenteric  glands. 

Diagnosis. — In  typical  cases  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognize 
typhoid,  its  chief  signs  being  pyrexia,  with  the  peculiar  course  of 
temperature,  fronUd  headaclie,  the  abdominal  symptoms  and  enlarged 
spleen,  a  pectdiar  eruption,  followed  by  prostration,  delirium, 
epistaxis,  intestinal  hemorrhage,  Ac.  In  many  cases,  however, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  fti  arriving  at  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  principal  diseases  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken  are  the 
various  fevers,  especially  typhus  and  relapsing  fever,  acute  tubercu- 
losis, pycemia,   tubercular  meningitis,  pneumonia,  gastroenteritis. 
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renal  disease  vdUi  tircsmia,  and  chronic  peritonitis  with  'ulceration  of 
the  bowels.  Space  will  ouly  permit  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  typhus  and  typhoid,  which  may  be  thus  summed 
up :  1.  They  occur  under  different  hygienic  conditions.  2.  Ty- 
phoid is  not  often  observed  in  old  people.  3.  Invasion  is  very 
gradual  and  indistinct  in  typhoid.  4.  The  appearance  and  color 
of  the  face  differs  greatly  in  the  two  diseases,  and  also  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pupils.  5.  Abdominal  symptoms  are  prominent  in  ty- 
phoid, with  peculiar  diarrhvea.  If  the  latter  symptom  is  present 
in  typhus,  the  stools  present  no  special  characters.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels  is  also  frequent  in  typhoid.  The  condition  of 
the  tongue  differs  usually.  6.  Prostration  and  law  nervous  symp- 
toms are  later  in  their  occurrence  and  less  severe  in  typhoid,  even 
if  they  set  in  at  all.  7.  Hypostatic  congestions  are  more  frequent 
in  typhus.  8.  EpiMaxis  is  common  in  typhoid.  9.  The  specific 
eruptions  are  absolutely  distinctive  in  each  case.  10.  The  two 
diseases  differ  completely  in  their  course  of  tanperature.  11.  In 
typhoid  the  pulse  is  liable  to  great  variations.  12.  The  duration 
of  typhus  is  shorter  than  that  of  typhoid. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — It  is  difficult  often  to  fix  ac- 
curately the  duration  of  cases  of  typhoid,  on  account  of  its  insidi- 
ous mode  \)f  onset.  It  is  generally  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
rarely  extending  beyond  the  30th  day.  Many  cases  terminate 
on  or  about  the  2l8t  or  28th  day.  The  mean  duration  of  fatal 
cases  seems  to  be  about  22  days.  Cases,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  run  a  much  shorter  course,  and  death  has  been  known  to 
occur  within  the  first  few  days.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
more  prolonged,  and  Murchison  mentions  a  case  in  which  fresh 
spots  api>eared  up  to  the  60th  day.  Complications  and  sequclce 
also  protract  the  disease,  as  well  as  relapses,  which  sometimes 
occur,  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  aft^r  convalescence  has 
set  in. 

Typhoid  may  terminate  in  recovery,  death,  or  a  permanent 
state  of  ill-health.  The  average  mortality  is  about  1  in  5.4  cases, 
but  it  diflfers  in  different  epidemics.  The  causes  of  death  are: 
1.  Gradual  asthenia,  or  this  combined  with  anosmia,  2.  Direct 
loss  of  blood  from  epistaxis  or  intestinal  hemorrhage.  3.  Poison- 
ing of  the  blood  from  high  fever,  imperfect  excretion,  or  absorp- 
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tion  of  septic  matters.     4.   Complications,  especially  perforation 
and  perihnitis. 

Prognosis. — Until  a  patient  is  quite  convalescent  it  cannot  be 
considered  that  all  danger  is  past,  and  a  guarded  opinion  should 
be  given  as  to  the  result,  ei^en  in  the  milded  cases.  The  prognosis 
is  rather  worse  in  females,  in  those  advanced  in  years,  and  in 
persons  who  have  come  recently  to  an  infected  district.  Family 
constitution  seems  to  have  some  influence.  Previous  debility 
has  not  much  effect. 

Many  of  the  conditions  mentioned  as  being  unfavorable  in 
typhus  arc  also  unfavorable  in  typhoid,  especially  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  and  great  prostration,  but  the  pulse  and  tongue  are 
not  so  much  to  be  relied  upon,  and  profuse  eruption  is  not  a  bad 
sign  in  typhoid.  The  chief  indications  of  danger  are — severe 
abdominal  symptoms,  with  excessive  diarrhwa ;  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage, especially  if  profuse ;  signs  of  perforation ;  symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis; profuse  epistaxis;  marked  muscular  tremors,  the  mind 
being  clear ;  sudden  extreme  prostration ;  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms  after  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  second  or  third 
week.     A  relapse  rarely  proves  fatal. 

The  value  of  the  thermometer  in  prognosis  requires  particular 
notice.  During  the  second  week  the  temi)erature  shows  whether 
a  case  is  going  to  be  severe  or  not.  In  mild  cases  a  marked  mom' 
ing  remission  occurs,  which  begins  early  and  increases ;  the  even- 
ing exacerbation  is  late,  and  soon  there  is  a  permanent  fall ;  in 
short,  the  stage  of  defervescence  sets  in.  In  severe  cases  the 
opposite  conditions  are  observed.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  temperature,  and  to  the  duratimi 
of  this  increased  heat,  with  but  slight  morning  remissions.  A 
sudden  rise,  or  a  rapid  and  extreme  fail,  is  a  bad  sign.  Consider- 
able interru])tion  in  the  ortlinary  course  of  the  temperature  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  complications.  A  marked  fall  often  warns 
of  the  approach  of  intestinal  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  hygienic 
and  general  management  of  cases  of  typhus  apply  equally  to 
typhoid,  but  there  are  some  points  which  require  special  notice. 
Remembering  the  mode  of  origin  and  propagation  of  the  poison 
of  typhoid,  every  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  disinfection  of  the 
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tifaoky  to  the  removal  of  all  filth,  and  especially  to  the  u^ter  supply, 
as  already  described  when  speaking  of  the  prevention  of  epi- 
demics. 

In  all  cases  the  patient  must  keep  to  bed  from  the  first,  and 
remain  there  until  fairly  convalescent. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  as  to  diet,  which  should  be 
entirely  liquid,  nutritious,  and  non-irritant,  and  not  administered 
too  frequently.  Milk,  beef  tea,  which  may  be  thickened  with 
arrowroot,  beef-juice,  and  custards  are  the  best  articles.  The 
patient  may  drink  toast-water,  barley-water,  or  mucilaginous 
liquids,  and  may  also  have  tea  or  coffee  frequently.  Fruits  are 
not  to  be  permitted.  This  caution  in  diet  is  to  be  observed  in 
all  cases,  but  especially  when  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
extensive  ulceration  exists.  By  proper  attention  to  this  matter 
many  cases  may  be  brought  safely  through,  without  any  medicine 
whatever.  Much  difference  in  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  their  indiscriminate  use  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and 
that  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  needed  as  in  typhus,  or  at  such 
an  early  period.  Often  they  are  not  at  all  required,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  strength  has  been  reduced, 
and  the  circulation  is  feeble,  that  they  are  called  for  usually. 
Their  effects  must  be  closelv  watched. 

Mineral  acids  and  small  doses  of  quinine  are  the  general  reme- 
dies most  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid,  as  in  that 
of  typhus,  but  they  have  not  appeared  to  me  nearly  so  efficacious 
in  the  former  as  the  latter.  Antiseptic  treatment  is  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  some,  different  remedies  of  this  class  having  been 
spoken  favorably  of  by  different  practitioners,  but  especially  car- 
bolic acid  and  the  sulpho-carbolates. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  it  is  the  symptomatic  treat- 
ment which  calls  for  particular  attention.  Many  of  the  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  met  with  in  typhus  and  require  similar 
treatment.  The  abdominal  symptoms  are  the  most  troublesome  as 
a  rule.  It  is  desirable  to  apply  heat  and  moisture  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen,  assiduously  and  from  an  early  period,  either 
by  linseed-meal  poultices  or  fomentations.     This  both  prevents 
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and  relieves  pain,  tympanitis,  Ac.  Occasionally  turpentine-stupes 
or  sinapisms  are  needed. 

Diarrhoea  ought  to  be  checked  if  it  is  excessive,  or  if  the  patient 
is  very  weak.  Enemata  of  starch  and  opium  are  decidedly  the 
best  remedy  for  this,  in  my  experience.  Internally  Dover's  pow- 
der, sulphuric  acid,  or  acetate  of  lead  with  opium,  alum,  chalk 
mixture,  bismuth,  vegetable  astringents,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  are  the  chief  things  recommended. 

In  those  cases  where  constipation  is  present,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  aperients.  A  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or 
a  simple  enema  every  third  or  fourth  day,  is  recommended  by 
Murchisou  under  these  circumstances. 

Pain  may  call  for  opium  or  morphia.  If  very  severe  at  an 
early  period  in  young  and  plethoric  patients,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  apply  three  or  four  leeches  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Blistering 
has  also  been  recommended. 

For  excessive  tympanitis  enemata,  containing  turpentine  or  a«a- 
foetida,  answer  best,  in  addition  to  external  applications.  Passing 
a  long  oesophagus-tube  into  the  rectum  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Intesiinal  hemorrhage,  if  not  stopped  by  the  remedies  mentioned 
for  diarrhoea,  requires  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  turpentine,  or  tincture 
of  iron.  Ice  may  also  be  given  to  suck  constantly,  and  may  be 
applied  over  the  right  iliac  region. 

Should  perforation  occur,  or  peritonitis  come  on  from  any  cause, 
the  treatment  should  consist  of  absolute  rest,  the  total  withdrawal 
of  food,  or  its  administration  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  free 
"use  of  opium.  Should  constipation  ensue,  on  no  account  must 
aperients  be  given. 

Epistaxis  sometimes  requires  the  use  of  local  styptics,  or  the 
nares  have  to  be  plugged. 

During  convalescence  much  careful  supervision  is  needed,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  food,  and  the  use  of  purgatives.  The  diet 
must  be  very  gradually  improved,  and  only  taken  in  moderate 
quantities.  Wine  is  valuable  at  this  time.  If  an  aperient  is  re- 
quired, a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  or  a  simple  enema  answers  best. 
Tonics  and  change  of  air  are  very  beneficial. 
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Relapsing  Fever.    Famine  Fever. 

This  fever  has  attracted  considerable  attention  of  late  years, 
owing  to  epidemics  of  it  having  occurred  in  different  places.  An 
excellent  account  of  an  epidemic  which  took  place  in  Liverpool, 
is  given  by  Dr.  de  Zouche,  in  vol.  v  of  the  Liverpool  Hospital 
Reports,  1871. 

Etiology. — Relapsing  fever  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  pro- 
duced by  a  sjyecific  poisan,  and  is  very  infectious.  It  oflen  spreads 
rapidly,  and  this  occurs  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  the  sick  and  healthy.  Dr.  de  Zouche  places  it 
next  to  small-pox,  as  regards  its  degree  of  contagiousness,  and 
states  that  when  it  gained  access  into  a  house,  it  usually  attacked 
every  inhabitant.  The  contagion  is  chiefly  contained  in  the 
breath  and  exhalations,  and,  as  in  typhus,  those  who  come  much 
into  contact  with  patients  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  It  may 
be  conveyed  by  individuals  or  "  fomites,"  and  clings  tenaciously 
to  a  house  for  months.  The  anti-hygienic  conditions  which  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  typhus,  have  a  similar  influence  in  the  case 
of  relapsing  fever,  and  Murchison  believes  that  it  may  be  Hponta- 
ne<yu^ly  produced y  especially  as  the  result  of  destitution.  It  is  sup- 
p(M«d  by  some  that  typhus  and  relapsing  fever  are  identical,  the 
former  being  only  a  severe  form  of  the  latter,  but  they  are  gen- 
erally held  to  be  distinct  diseases. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances at  all  characteristic  of  relapsing  fever.  Petechise  and 
jaundice  are  persistent,  if  they  exist  before  death.  The  blood  fre- 
quently contains  much  urea,  and  the  white  corpuscles  are  in- 
creased. Occasionally  it  is  dark  and  fluid.  The  spleen  is  usually 
much  enlarged  during  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and  softened  ;  some- 
times it  contains  fibrinous  deposits.  The  liver  is  also  enlarged 
and  congested,  but  neither  this  organ  nor  its  duct  exhibits  any 
condition  likely  to  account  for  the  jaundice  present.  Evidences 
of  the  different  complications  may  exist  after  death. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  about  four  to 
ten  days  usually,  but  may  be  veiy  much  shorter,  the  attack  even 
appearing  to  set  in  almost  simultaneously  with  exposure  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 
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The  invasion  is  remarkably  sudden,  the  patient  usually  feeling 
perfectly  well  immediately  before,  and  being  able  to  fix  upon  the 
exact  moment  of  attack.  It  oflen  sets  in  on  first  awaking  in  the 
morning.  Generally,  however,  constipation  has  existed  for  some 
days  previously  (De  Zouche).  The  attack  is  commonly  ushered 
in  with  a  severe  rigor,  and  a  sense  of  great  weakness.  Sharp 
frontal  headache  is  felt  at  once  or  very  soon,  which  rapidly  in- 
creases, with  giddiness,  and  there  are  paiiis  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
which  arc  often  exceedingly  severe.  After  a  variable  time,  the 
rigor  is  followed  by  marked  fever,  the  skin  being  dry  and  pun- 
gent, with  flushed  cheeks,  the  pulse  frequent,  and  thirst  excessive. 
In  two  or  three  days  profuse  and  general  perspiration  follows  the 
heat  of  skin  in  some  cases,  but  gives  no  relief.  The  rigors  are 
repeated  at  intervals,  and  may  alternate  with  sweatings,  simu- 
lating ague.  In  children,  the  disease  may  commence  with  a 
"  heavy  sleep."  Vomiting  and  retching  are  early  symptoms,  the 
vomited  matters  being  yellow,  yellowish-green,  or  green,  and  con- 
sisting of  bile  and  gastric  secretions ;  sometimes  they  are  black. 
Epigastric  uneasine.«s  or  pain,  and  pain  or  tenderness  over  the 
liver  and  spleen  are  also  con)plained  of,  these  organs,  especially 
the  latter,  being  enlarged.  Appetite  is  quite  lost  as  a  rule,  and 
there  is  great  thirst  throughout.  The  tongue  is  at  first  moist,  and 
covered  with  a  white  or  yellowish  fur,  and  generally  remains  so, 
but  it  may  become  dry  and  brown,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.  It 
is  often  transversely  fissured  and  red  at  the  edges,  with  enlarged 
papills3.  In  bad  cases  patches  of  ulceration  are  observed  on  the 
tongue  and  cheeks.  Constipation  generally  persists  throughout, 
the  stools  being  normal  in  color  or  dark.  Sore  throat  is  fre- 
quently complained  of,  and  the  fauces  are  reddened,  and  one  or 
both  tonsils  enlarged. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  often  quite  characteristic. 
"  The  eyes  appear  somewhat  sunken,  from  the  dark  circle  which 
surrounds  them ;  they  are  clear,  but  have  a  despairing  woe- 
begone look,  not  easily  to  Jbe  forgotten  if  once  seen.  The  whole 
face  expresses  the  consciousness  of  pain  and  helplessness"  (De 
Zouche).  More  or  less  jaundice  is  often  present,  and  sometimes 
the  skin  exhibits  a  bronzed  hue.     Various  eruptions  have  been 
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ileecribed,  as  occurring  in  individual  cases,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  this  nature  at  all  specific. 

The  pulse  rises  rapidly  to  100,  120,  140,  or  even  160.  It  may 
be  full  and  strong,  but  in  bad  cases  tends  to  be  weak,  intermittent 
or  irregular,  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the  heart  being  at  the 
same  time  feeble. 

The  urine  is  febrile;  it  may  be  much  diminished  in  quantity, 
or  suppressed,  and  urea  is  often  deficient.  It  rarely  contains 
albumen. 

The  headache  continues  very  severe  throughout,  with  a  throb- 
bing sensation,  and  there  is  great  restlessness  and  sleeplessness. 
Delirium  is  uncommon,  but  is  occasionally  observed,  especially 
towards  the  crisis,  when  it  may  be  violent. 

The  symptoms  become  intensified  towards  the  period  of  the 
crtViV,  which  event  occurs  in  most  cases  on  the  oth  or  7th  day, 
but  may  take  place  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  day.  They  are  often 
alarming  at  this  time,  and  attended  with  much  dyspncea.  Crisis 
almost  always  is  accompanied  with  profuse  sweating,  the  perepi ra- 
tion pouring  off  for  some  hours.  Sometimes  sudamiua  appear, 
and  occasionally  watery  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  occurs.  Hemor- 
rhages are  not  uncommon,  especially  epistaxis,  and  occasionally 
menorrhagia,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  In  severe  cases, 
and  in  weak  individuals,  a  copious  and  general  petechial  eruption 
is  often  observed  at  this  time.  The  symptoms  generally  rapidly 
abate,  the  pulse  and  temperature  fall,  even  below  the  normal, 
the  former  often  continuing  infrequent,  the  tongue  clean,  and  the 
patient  oflen  feels  quite  restored,  only  being  a  little  weak.  Most 
patients  soon  get  up,  and  some  try  to  work. 

In  exceptional  cases,  there  may  not  be  a  complete  cessation 
of  symptoms,  but  only  a  partial  remission.  In  other  instances 
severe  muscular  and  arthritic  pains  are  complained  of  over  the 
body  generally,  the  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  joints  being  most 
liable  to  be  attacked.  These  prevent  sleep,  and  make  the  patients 
cry  out.  At  this  time  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  acute 
rheumatism,  especially  as  some  of  the  joints  occasionally  become 
swollen. 

Bronchitis  may  set  in  during  the  intermission,  with  much 
spasmodic  cough,  and  expectoration  of  viscid,  tenacious  mucus. 
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or  even  blood  ;  it  sometimes  resembles  whooping-cough,  especially 
in  children. 

Relapse. — Occasionally  no  relapse  occurs,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  an  epidemic,  or  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Dr.  De 
Zouche  states  that  he  was  always  able  to  ascertain,  on  close  ques- 
tioning, that  a  rela|)se  had  taken  i)]ace.  It  may  take  place  at 
any  time  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  day,  generally  on  the  14th. 
Its  onset  is  equally  sudden  with  the  primary  attack,  and  the 
symptoms  are  precisely  the  same,  their  intensity  being,  however, 
usually  less,  tliough  they  are,  in  exceptional  cases,  more  severe. 
The  average  duration  of  the  relapse  is  from  three  to  five  days, 
but  it  may  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  seven  or  eight  days,  and  it 
terminates  by  crisis,  usually  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fin?t 
attack.  A  second,  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  relapse  has  been 
sometimes  observed. 

In  rare  instances  extreme  prostration  suddenly  comes  on,  with 
signs  of  collapse,  the  face  being  of  a  purplish  color,  especially  the 
nose,  tlie  limbs  cold  and  livid,  the  pulse  very  feeble,  and  the 
patient  becoming  unconscious.  In  other  cases  there  are  typhoid 
symptoms,  or  severe  nervous  symptoms  with  suppression  of  urine. 

Temperaiure, — There  is  a  continuoiis  accent  for  four  or  five  days, 
without  any  evident  morning  remission,  the  temperature  reaching 
104°,  105°,  106°,  or  even  108°.  It  may  then  remain  stationarj-, 
with  slight  morning  remissions,  until  crisis  occurs,  when  it  falls 
below  the  normal ;  at  the  relapse  it  again  rapidly  rises,  and  may 
reach  even  a  higher  point  than  during  the  first  attack.  It  sud- 
denly falls  again  at  the  second  crisis. 

Complications  and  Sjx^uelje. — The  most  important  are 
bronchitis^  pneumonia,  various  hemorrhages^  sudden  syncope,  paiiis 
in  the  miLscles  and  joints,  occasionally  with  effusion  into  the  latter, 
a  peculiur  form  of  ophthalmia  preceded  hy  amaurosis,  diarrho'u  or 
dysentery,  oedema  of  the  legs,  due  to  debility  and  anaemia,  which 
also  causes  an  aniemic  murmur,  parotid  or  other  buboes,  and 
abortion.  De  Zouche  observed  in  many  cases  fine  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle  about  the  second  week  after  crisis,  and  also  falling 
off  of  the  hair. 

Diagnosis. — At  first  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
relapsing  fever  and  other  affections  of  a  pyrexia!  character,  but 
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the  only  two  which  call  for  special  notice  are  typhus  fever  and 
yellow  fever. 

Relapdng  fever  is  distinguished  from  fyphus  by — 

1.  Its  mode  of  onset  and  pecular  course. 

2.  The  symptoms  which  are  prominent  in  each,  and  which  may 
be  thus  arranged : 


Typhus  Fever. 

a.  Pulse  less  frequent,  very  feeble. 

b.  Sense  of  great  weakness. 

e.  Peculiar  eruption  on  the  skin. 

d.  Severe  nervous  symptoms  are 

common. 

e.  Dusky  appearance  of  the  face, 

and  signs  of  prostration. 
/.  Signs  of  softening  of  the  heart. 


Relapsing  Fever. 

a.  Very  frequent  pulse  at  an  early 
period,  with  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

6.  Severe  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
joints. 

c.  Jaundice,  not  uncommon. 

</.  Vomiting  and  pain  in  epigas- 
trium. 

e.  Tenderness  and  much  enlarge- 
ment of  liver  and  spleen. 

/.  Not  great  prostration  as  a  rule. 

g.  Epistaxis  and  other  hemor- 
rhages  common. 

h.  Anseinic  cardiac  murmur  is  fre- 
quently observed. 

3.  The  difference  in  the  mortality. 

4.  The  complications  and  sequelse,  especially  abortion  and 
ophthalmia. 

From  yellow  fever  it  differs  in  its  course ;  in  attacking  especially 
the  poor  and  destitute ;  in  the  rarity  of  black  vomit,  and  com- 
paratively infrequent  occurrence  of  jaundice ;  and  in  being  rarely 
fatal. 

Terminations. — The  great  majority  of  cases  of  relapsing  fever 
recover;  out  of  a  large  number  collected  by  Murchison,  the  mor- 
tality being  only  4.75  per  cent.  Convalescence,  however,  is  often 
tedious,  and  a  low  state  of  debility  may  be  left,  which  may  ulti- 
mately prove  fatal.  Death  results  from  syncope,  collapse,  nervous 
exhaustion,  excessive  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  uterine  hemorrhage, 
especially  after  premature  labor,  uraemia,  excessive  vomiting  in 
children,  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  or  other  complications. 

PKOONoeis. — This  is  generally  favorable,  but  is  less  so  in  the 
old,  and  in  those  lowered  by  disease,  intemperance,  or  privation. 
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The  chief  signs  of  danger  are  marked  jaundice,  severe  hemor- 
rhages, especially  uterine,  extensive  petechias,  or  purpuric  spots, 
sordes,  and  ulcerations  about  the  tongue  and  mouth,  incomplete 
defervescence  after  the  first  crisis,  suppression  or  great  diminu- 
tion of  urine,  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  signs  of  syncope,  and  the 
presence  of  dangerous  complications.  It  must  be  rememl)ered 
also  that  serious  symptoms  may  come  on  quite  suddenly,  even  in 
a  mild  case.  Convalescence  is  often  considerably  delayed,  on 
account  of  sequelae. 

Treatment. — During  the  first  febrile  paroxysm  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  but  not  to  purge  excessively. 
If  the  case  is  seen  early  an  emetic  seems  to  be  useful.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  urine,  to  see  that  excretion  is  properly  taking 
place,  and  saline  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  may  be  given.  A 
drink  containing  3i  or  5ij  of  nitre  to  the  pint  is  recommended  by 
Murchison.     Cold  or  tepid  sponging  is  very  useful. 

Opium  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  to  relieve  headache,  sleepless- 
ness, vomiting,  and  the  severe  pains  present.  De  2^uche  found 
hydrate  of  chloral  of  use.  He  only  considers  it  desirable  to 
moderate  the  vomiting  if  excessive,  and  for  this  purpose  lime- 
water  and  milk,  ice  and  eflervescents,  may  be  given.  Other  symp- 
toms are  relieved  by  the  ordinary  remedies.  Nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  should  be  administered  if  there  is  much  jaundice  present. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious  as  a  rule,  but  if  the 
patient  is  low  a  supporting  diet  is  indicated.  Stimulants  are  not 
often  required,  but  should  be  given  from  the  first  if  there  is  much 
debility,  or  if  an  ansemic  murmur  is  present,  or  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  syncope.  They  are  also  calle<l  for  in  the  case  of  old 
people,  and  young  infants  who  cannot  take  the  breast,  and  are  in 
most  cases  necessary  during  the  exhaustion  following  the  crisis, 
and  during  convalescence.  Complications  must  be  treated  if 
they  arise. 

During  the  interval  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  if  possi- 
ble. Various  remedies  have  been  tried  to  prevent  the  reiapsCy 
but  without  success.  Quinine  in  five-grain  doses  may  be  given. 
The  relapse  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the  primary 
attack. 

During  convalescence  good  diet  and  tonics,  especially  quinine, 
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mineral  acids,  and  iron,  are  indicated.  These  seem  to  be  tlie  best 
remedies  for  the  various  sequela.  Leeches,  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  calomel  internally,  and  the  local  use  of  atropine,  are  recom- 
mended for  the  ophthalmia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SCABLATINA—SCABLET  FEVER. 

Etiology. — Produced  by  a  sj)ecific  poUon,  scarlatina  is  highly 
infectious.  This  poison  is  especially  abundant  in  connection  with 
the  epithelium-scales  which  are  shed,  and  by  means  of  these  may 
be  c*onveved  to  a  considerable  distance.   Infection  mav  arise  from 

•  ml 

merely  going  into  the  room  where  a  patient  is  lying  ill  of  scarla- 
tina, or  being  in  the  same  house,  or  even  district.  A  room  also 
retains  the  poison,  lurking  in  various  parts,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  therefore  may  be 
the  means  of  originating  the  disease,  even  for  a  long  period  after 
it  has  been  occupied  by  the  patient.  The  epithelium  easily  clings 
to  clothes,  letters,  &c.,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  and  other  **  fomites," 
is  often  carried  far  and  wide.  It  has  been  found  that  it  is  some- 
times conveyed  by  milk  and  other  food.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member, that  insusceptible  individuals  may  disseminate  it  exten- 
sively, if  allowed  to  pass  from  the  sick-room  and  mingle  with 
healthy  persons.  The  disease  has  been  produced  by  inoculation. 
•Some  believe  it  may  originate  spontaneously,  but  this  is  highly 
improbable.  A  second  attack  rarely  occurs,  and  still  more  ex- 
ceptionally a  third.  As  to  the  time  the  infection  la.sts  in  a  patient, 
there  is  no  certainty,  but  it  is  safer  to  consider  it  as  beginning 
with  the  incubation-period,  and  not  ceasing  until  desijuamation 
has  been  thoroughly  completed. 

Young  children  are  chiefly  attacked,  from  18  months  to  six 
yeare  of  age,  but  especially  from  three  to  four.  In  addition  to 
the  immunity  afforded  by  a  previous  attack,  the  liability  to  scar- 
latina decidedly  diminishes  with  advancing  years.     Both  sexes 
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are  equally  affected.  The  affection  is  more  frequent  in  large 
towns  and  among  the  poor.  It  always  exists  among  us  more  or 
less,  but  most  cases  are  said  to  occur  in  spring  and  autumn,  espe- 
cially from  September  to  November ;  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  statement  however,  and  epidemics  are  but  too  common  at 
other  times. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  changes  found  after  death 
vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  the  parts  involved. 
The  ordinary  anatomical  characters  may  be  summed  up  in 
erythematous  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  superficial  oedema. 
constituting  the  "rash;"  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  conges- 
tion with  catarrh  of  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  These  will  be 
again  more  fully  considered  when  speaking  of  the  symptoms. 
Numerous  complications  are  met  with  presenting  the  usual  post- 
mortem appearances,  and  these  will  be  again  alluded  to.  The 
spleen  and  mesenteric  glands  are  not  uncommonly  enlarged  and 
hyperiemic. 

The  blood  is  generally  deficient  in  fibrin  and  in  coagulability; 
sometimes  fibrin  is  in  excess. 

Symitoms. — A  typical  case  of  scarlatina — scarlatina  simplex — 
will  be  first  described,  and  then  its  varieties,  which  are  numerous, 
briefly  alluded  to. 

I.  Incubation  Stage, — The  period  of  incubation  lasts  in  most 
cases  five  or  six  days ;  it  may  not  be  longer  than  24  hours,  or,  it 
is  believed,  may  extend  to  three  weeks.  Generally  no  symptoms 
are  present,  but  the  child  is  sometimes  a  little  ailing,  languid, 
and  restless. 

II.  Actual  AttaeJc.  1.  Premoniiory  or  Invadan  Stage. — The 
onset  is  usually  distinct.  ChiUiness  is  felt,  but  not  severe  rigors, 
followed  by  pyrexia,  varying  in  its  degree,  but  the  temperature 
generally  ri^es  rapidly  to  104°  or  more.  The  skin  feels  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  face  flushes.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent.  At  the 
same  time  sore  throat  is  complained  of,  and  the  fauces  are  seen  to 
be  reddened  and  dry,  while  the  neck  is  stiff,  and  tenderness  is 
felt  about  the  jaws.  Vomiting  is  often  a  prominent  symptom, 
with  much  thirst,  and  total  loss  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is 
usually  furred,  and  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged 
papillae.     Pains  in  the  limbs,  lassitude,  frontal  headache,  and 
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restlessness  are  generally  present.  There  may  be  some  delirium 
at  night,  and  in  young  children  the  fever  may  be  ushered  in  by 
sudden  convulsions  or  coma. 

2.  Eruptive  Stage. — The  rash  generally  appears  on  the  second 
day,  but  sometimes  it  comes  out  within  12  hours,  or  not  until  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  Its  primary  seat  ordinarily  is  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  but  it  spreads  rapidly  to  the  face, 
and  over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Sometimes  it  starts  in  the  legs. 
It  begins  as  minute  bright-red  points,  which  speedily  coalesce  to 
form  uniform  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  so  that  large  por- 
tions of  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  the  rash.  The  precise 
tint  varies*,  but  it  is  usually  bright-scarlet,  or  of  a  boiled  lobster, 
or  raspberry  hue,  though  it  becomes  darker  as  the  case  progresses. 
The  color  is  more  marked  in  the  centre  of  each  spot,  and  disap- 
[)eare  completely  on  pressure,  soon  returning  again  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  pressure,  this  being  preceded  by  a  yellowish  hue. 
The  patches  are  usually  very  distinct  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints. 
The  points  are  not  at  all  elevated  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  sep- 
arate ones  are  a  little  papular.  Sudamina  are  frequently  present, 
especially  in  adults,  if  the  rash  is  intense.  They  are  seen  about 
the  neck  and  chest,  in  the  axillrc  or  groins,  occasionally  over  the 
whole  body.  The  skin  feels  drj'  and  often  in  some  parts  rough 
from  the  existence  of  cutis  anserina.  The  rash  reaches  its  height 
usually  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  from  the  commencement  of 
the  illness,  and  begins  to  fade  from  that  to  the  sixth  day,  this 
occurring  first  in  the  parts  first  invaded  by  it.  It  has  generally 
disappeared  before  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  and  then  desquama- 
tion sets  in. 

Not  unfrequently  the  eyelids,  hands,  and  feet  are  puffy.  The 
patient  feels  hot  and  burning,  and  there  may  be  much  itching, 
or  a  sense  of  tingling. 

St€it€  of  the  Throat, — There  is  more  or  less  general  redness  of 
the  fauces,  with  oedema  and  swelling.  The  surface  is  dry,  or 
covered  with  viscid  mucus,  and  thick,  opaque  secretion  is  often 
seen  on  the  tonsils.  They  may  be  slightly  ulcerated,  or  the  seat 
of  suppuration.  There  are  the  usual  symptoms  pointing  to  the 
throat  being  the  seat  of  mischief  The  glands  about  the  angles 
of  the  jaw  are  enlarged  and  painful,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
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is  sometimes  oedematous  and  pufly.     The  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  the  conjunctiva  are  often  red  and  inflamed. 

The  temperature  usually  continues  to  rise  until  the  rash  attains 
its  height,  then  it  remains  stationary,  and  subsides  as  the  erup- 
tion begins  to  fade,  either  by  crisis  or  gradually.  It  ranges  as  a 
rule  from  104°  to  106^  F.,  but  may  reach  107°  to  108°,  or  even 
higher  in  exceptional  cases.    There  is  a  slight  morning  remission. 

The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  may  be  120,  130,  160,  or  more ;  it 
varies  in  its  force,  but  is  usually  strong  and  full.  It  comes  down 
as  the  temperature  lowers.  The  tongue  is  furred,  and  presents  a 
"strawberry"  appearance,  owing  to  the  papillae  being  much  en- 
larged and  red,  projecting  through  the  fur,  and  the  surface  may 
feel  rough.  As  it  cleans  it  appears  red,  and  the  papillse  remain 
prominent,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  period.  Appetite  is  quite 
lost,  but  there  is  much  tliirst  The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated. More  or  less  headache  continues ;  the  patient  is  restless 
and  sleepless,  or  has  some  nocturnal  'delirium. 

The  v/rine  is  febrile,  with  sediments  of  uric  acid  and  urates, 
whicK,  as  well  as  urea^,  is  usually  increased.  Chloride  of  sodium 
and  phosphates  are  diminished  in  quantity.  Albumen  is  often 
present,  and  renal  epithelium  is  seen  under  the  microscope. 
Sometimes  the  ujine  contains  blood. 

3.  Desquamative  Stage, — The  symptoms  subside  more  or  less 
rapidly,  and  then  the  epidermis  begins  to  separate,  the  process 
lasting  a  very  variable  period,  while  the  amount  of  desquamation 
also  differs  much,  being  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  rash 
and  the  number  of  sudamina.  The  skin  feels  dry  and  inelastic 
before  desquamation  occurs.  It  begins  as  a  rule  in  those  parts 
where  the  rash  appears  earliest.  Where  the  dcin  is  thin  the  epi- 
dermis conies  off  in  small,  branny  scales  ;  in  other  parts  it  forms 
small  patches,  and  where  the  cuticle  is  very  thick,  as  in  the  palms 
and  soles,  it  peels  off  in  extensive  patches,  sometimes  forming  a 
mould  of  the  fingers  or  hand. 

During  this  period  the  pulse  and  teinperaiure  frequently  fall 
below  the  normal  for  some  days.  The  urine  is  abundant  and 
watery,  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  contains  abundance  of 
renal  and  vesical  epithelium.  The  question  of  albuminuria  will 
be  considered  separately. 
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The  throat  may  remain  sore,  and  the  tonsils  enlarged,  for 
some  time. 

Varieties. — Such  being  the  ordinary  course  of  scarlatina,  it 
is  important  to  point  out  what  varieties  may  present  themselves 
in  different  cases. 

1.  In  some  instances  the  symptoms  are  very  trifling,  the  tem- 
perature not  being  at  any  time  higher  than  101°  or  102^,  and 
only  a  slight  rash  and  sore  throat  being  present,  which  soon  dis- 
appear.    This  is  a  mild  form  of  scarlatina  simplex  or  benigiia, 

2.  Scarlatina  Anginosa. — In  this  form  the  condition  of  the  throat 
is  grave,  and  gives  rise  to  severe  and  prominent  symptoms. 
There  is  extensive  and  deep  inflammation  of  the  tissues,  the  red- 
ness tending  to  a  dark  hue,  the  tonsils  and  uvula  being  much 
swollen,  with  sticky  mucus  and  secretion  on  the  surface,  or  some- 
times diphtheritic-looking  patches.  Ulceration  then  often  sets  in, 
or  occasionally  gangrene,  which  may  spread  extensively,  and  in- 
volve the  larynx.  The  glands  about  the  jaw  and  the  other  struc- 
tures of  the  neck  swell  considerably,  and  may  suppurate  or  even 
slough  to  a  variable  extent.  In  some  cases  the  salivary  glands 
are  involved.  Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  opening  the 
mouth  and  examining  the  throat,  which  is  very  paiuful,  while 
swallowing  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  distressing,  and  fluids  are 
liable  to  enter  the  posterior  nares  during  the  act  of  swallowing. 
The  breath  is  extremely  disagreeable. 

The  rash  usually  is  delayed  in  its  appearance,  is  less  marked  or 
diffused,  disposed  to  fade  and  return  again,  and  its  flual  departure 
is  later  than  usual. 

Often  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
with  offensive  and  irritating  discharges  from  the  nostrils,  or 
blocking  up  of  these  by  secretions.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  also 
sore  and  cracked,  and  the  tongue  has  a  darker  hue  than  in  ordi- 
nary cases. 

The  general  symptoms  are  prone  to  be  of  a  low  type,  and  when 
adynamia  is  very  marked  from  the  first,  the  variety  is  sometimes 
named  "anginosa  maligna.** 

The  interference  with  respiration,  and  absorption  of  putrid 
substances  from  the  throat,  increase  the  tendencv  to  a  low  t;ondi- 
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tion.     Sometimes  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  with  irritating  dis- 
charges, and  tympanitis,  result  from  swallowing  acrid  matters. 

If  the  case  recovers,  the  temperature  continues  high  after  the 
rash  has  disappeared,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  throat. 

3.  Scarlatina  Maligna, — As  already  stated,  the  symptoms  may 
take  on  an  exceedingly  ataxic  or  malignant  character,  in  con- 
nection with  a  bad  state  of  the  throat,  and  the  same  thing  may 
occur  during  any  severe  attack  of  scarlatina,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  previously  in  a  weak,  unhealthy  condition.  Nervous 
symptoms  are  prominent  from  the  first.  There  is  much  pros- 
tration, restlessness,  insomnia,  delirium,  soon  becoming  mutter- 
ing, followed  by  convulsions,  stupor,  or  coma.  The  pul^e  is  very 
feeble,  rapid,  small,  and  irregular,  and  the  circulation  impeded, 
the  face  being  dusky,  a6d  capillary  congestions  occurring,  while 
petechiie  are  frequently  observed.  Respiration  is  hurried ;  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  brown  ;  in  some  cases  hemorrhages  occur. 

An  important  class  of  malignant  cases  are  those  in  which  there 
is  extreme  prostration  from  the  first,  and  intense  nervous  depres- 
sion, the  poison  seeming  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  child  becomes  faint  and  sick,  is  pale  and  cold,  or  al- 
most collapsed  ;  exhibits  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  and  may 
be  delirious.  The  pulse  is  extremely  rapid,  weak,  small,  and  ir- 
regular. The  depression  speedily  increases,  the  face  becomes 
very  pale,  livid,  or  mottled,  and  cotna  or  convulsions  set  in.  The 
breathing  is  quick  and  irregular.  The  skin  is  cold,  or  alternately 
hot  and  cold,  and  clammy  perspirations  break  out.  Death  may 
take  place  before  any  eruption  can  appear,  or  a  slight  irregular 
rash  comes  out,  if  the  child  lives  long  enough. 

Several  casfes  of  this  character  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
same  family,  its  members  being  rapidly  carried  off  one  after 
another. 

4.  Scnrlatina  sine  Eraptione. — In  some  cases  there  is  fever  and 
a  sore  throat,  but  no  eruption  appears.  This  is  liable  to  occur 
in  second  attacks,  and  in  some  instances  where  albuminuria  ac- 
companies sore  throat  in  adults,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
this  is  due  to  scarlatina  or  not. 

5.  Latent. — There  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever,  and  the 
fact  of  scarlatina  having  been  present  may  be  known  only  by 
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desquamation  of  the  cuticle  takiug  place,  or  albuminuria  and 
dropsy  setting  in. 

In  addition  to  these  varieties,  others  have  been  described,  de- 
pending upon  the  characters  of  the  eruption,  such  as  "  papulosa," 
"variegata,"  "pustulosa,"  "peniphigoidea,"  &c. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — 1.  The  most  frequent  and 
important  h  the  occurrence  of  aciite  desquaniutive  nephritis  and 
its  consequences.  Some  look  upon  this  as  part  of  the  disease.  It 
is  imperative,  in  all  cases  of  scarlatina,  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  examination  of  the  urine  at  frequent  intervals,  and  even  for 
some  time  after  convalascence.  Albuminuria  often  occurs  to 
some  extent,  as  in  other  febrile  cases,  and  there  is  always  renal 
congestion  and  catarrh,  but  these  disappear  as  the  fever  subsides. 
The  renal  complication  generally  occurs  during  or  after  desqua- 
mation, and  though  exposure  to  cold  seems  to  excite  it  in  some 
instances,  as  a  rule  it  is  quite  independent  of  this.  It  is  due  to 
the  deficient  action  of  the  skin,  which  leads  to  excessive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  kidneys,  these  having  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
move large  quantities  of  waste  products.  Probably  the  scarlati- 
nal poison  itself  has  some  influence  in  destroying  the  renal  epi- 
thelium. The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  acute 
Bright's  disease,  scarlatina  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  this  affection.  The  urine  is  diminished  or  suppressed, 
concentrated,  contains  more  or  less  blood,  is  very  albuminous, 
and  presents  blood-corpuscles,  renal  epithelium,  and  epithelial, 
blood,  or  granular  casts  under  the  microscope.  Dropsy  sets  in, 
beginning  usually  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  may  spread 
rapidly,  involving  the  serous  membranes,  larynx,  and  luugs  in 
some  cases.  More  or  less  pyrexia  is  usually  present,  and  fre- 
quently vomiting,  constipation,  headache,  and  drowsiness.  There 
may  be  unemic  symptoms.  This  affection  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed, when  treating  of  renal  diseases. 

The  symptoms  may  subside  and  disappear,  or  a  form  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  remains  behind.  In  some  instances  it  commences 
as  a  chronic  affection. 

2.  Occasionally  dropsy  occurs,  without  any  albuminuria,  and 
having  no  obvious  cause.     This  may  rapidly  disapi>ear. 

3.  TJie  primary  ulceration  of  the  throat  may  continue  for  some 
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time,  and  extend  ;  or  a  iiew  form  may  set  in,  spreading  rapidly, 
with  much  sloughing,  and  affecting  the  tissues  of  the  neck  widely. 
Pus  may  find  its  way  into  the  chest,  or  the  vessels  of  the  neck  be 
destroyed,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  take  place  as  a  consequence. 

4.  The  joints  are  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  affection  may  be 
of  a  rheumatic  character,  or  suppuration  occasionally  happens. 
I  have  known  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint  to  be  directly 
produced  by  scarlatina.  The  inflammation  is  sometimes  around 
rather  than  in  the  joints,  and  it  may  be  in  connection  with  mus- 
cles. 

5.  Serous  inflammations  are  not  uncommon,  especially  pleurisy 
and  periairditis,  being  usually  dependent  upon  renal  disease  or 
rheumatism,  but  not  necessarily.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the 
production  of  pus. 

6.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia  sometimes  occur,  and  possibly 
scarlatina  may  lay  the  foundation  for  phthisis. 

7.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  scarlatina  sometimes  leads  to 
organic  affections  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  by  inducing  endo- 
carditis. Murmurs  are  now  and  then  met  with  during  the  attack, 
though  I  have  never  heard  any,  but  in  some  instances  of  mitral 
regurgitant  murmur  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  it  could 
onlv  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

8.  Affections  of  the  ear  are  not  uncommon  as  complications  or 
sequelae.  These  are  otorrhoea,  inflammation  of  the  tympanum 
and  suppuration,  followed  by  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane; 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  subse- 
quent closure  and  consequent  deafiiess;  necrosis  of  the  bones, 
which  may  lead  to  meningitis,  abscess  in  the  brain,  or  facial 
paralysis. 

9.  Abscesses  are  liable  to  occur  in  different  parts,  especially  in 
connection  with  glands,  and  occasionally  gangrene  sets  in. 

10.  The  cornea  is  destroved  in  rare  instances. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  the  diagnosis  is  founded  on 
the  presence  of  scarlatina  in  the  neighborhood,  or  exposure  to  in- 
fection ;  the  sudden  onset  of  symptoms ;  high  fever,  with  rapid 
rise  in  temperature;  sore  throat,  but  no  coryza;  vomiting;  and 
severe  nervous  disturbance.  At  this  time  it  has  particularly  to 
be  separated  from  other  throat  affections  and  diphtheria.     Atten- 
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tion  to  the  various  points  connected  with  the  rash  will  generally 
enable  this  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  eruptions.  It  may 
resemble  measles,  roseola,  urticaria,  or  at  first  variola.  A  rash 
very  like  that  of  scarlatina,  is  sometimes  observed  in  surgical 
cases. 

Prognosis. — ^The  number  of  deaths  varies  greatly  at  different 
periods,  but  is  considerable  every  year,  and  a  careful  prognosis 
should  always  be  given.  The  complications  which  follow  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  The  disease  is  most  fatal  among  very 
young  children,  and  in  large  towns.  The  chief  circumstances 
which  render  the  prognosis  grave  are,  bad  epidemic  const  it  u  tion; 
&mily  predisposition  to  a  fatal  termination;  great  depression  at 
an  early  period ;  typhoid  symptoms  at  any  time ;  late  eruption, 
or  a  tendency  to  duskiness  in  this,  especially  with  petechia)  or 
hemorrhages;  severe  nervous  symptoms;  extensive  sloughing  or 
ulceration  about  the  throat,  and  other  severe  complications  of  this 
character;  renal  inflammation  and  its  results;  or  much  diarrhoea 
and  vomiting.  Special  allusion  must  be  made  to  pregnancy:. 
When  scarlatina  occurs  during  this  condition,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous,  and  may  destroy  life  in  a  few  hours. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place  the  general  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  infection  must  be  rigidly  carried  out  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  patient  under  observation, 
and  to  exercise  great  care,  even  in  mild  cases,  until  all  desquama- 
tion has  ceased,  and  the  chances  of  renal  complication  occurring 
have  passed  away. 

In  ordinary  cases  little  medical  treatment  is  required.  The 
bowels  should  be  acted  upon  occasionally,  and  some  saline  mix- 
ture may  be  administered,  such  as  one  containing  citrate  of  pot- 
ash. Barley-water,  lemonade,  or  iced  water,  may  be  given 
freely  to  drink,  and  a  diet  of  milk  and  beef  tea  allowed.  The 
skin  should  be  carefully  sponged  with  lukewann  water  twice  a 
day,  different  parts  being  exposed  in  succession,  and  then  dried. 
Some  recommend  that  oil  or  grease  should  then  be  rubbed  in, 
and  others  advocate  the  addition  of  a  little  carbolic  acid,  Condy's 
fluid,  or  camphor,  to  act  as  disinfectants.  When  the  fever  and 
rash  have  subsided,  warm  baths  are  to  be  used  about  every  other 
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day,  and  the  patient  should  be  well  scrubbed  with  carbolic  acid 
soap,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  the  epithelial  scales. 

Some  of  the  principal  conditions  which  call  for  active  inter- 
ference will  now  be  considered. 

For  the  throat'inflatnmatlon,  sucking  of  ice,  and  inhalation  of 
steam  are  all  that  is  needed  in  ordinary  cases.  If  there  is  much 
redness  and  swelling,  these  measures  should  be  steadily  persisted 
in,  as  well  as  gargling  the  throat  with  lukewarm  water,  if  the 
patient  is  old  enough,  and  the  application  of  heat  and  moisture 
externally  over  the  neck.  It  may  possibly  be  advisable  to  apply 
a  few  leeches  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  but  very  seldom.  If 
there  is  anything  like  ulceration  or  gangrene  about  the  throat,  it 
is  important  to  use  antiseptic  gargles  freely,  or  if  these  cannot  be 
employed,  to  make  the  application  in  the  form  of  spray.  Among 
the  chief  gargles  recommended  are  those  of  carbolic  acid,  crea- 
sote,  chlorate  of  potash,  Condy*s  fluid,  sulphurous  acid,  chloride 
of  lime,  chlorine  water,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  common  salt, 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Those  first  mentioned  are  the  best. 
It  may  be  requisite  to  touch  ulcers  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  its 
solution. 

If  the  throat  is  in  a  bad  condition,  general  treatment  is  also 
most  needful.  Nourishing  food,  in  the  form  of  soups,  meat  ex- 
tracts, milk,  &c.,  must  be  given  freely,  as  well  as  stimulants, 
especially  port  wine  or  brandy,  in  proportion  to  the  debility 
present,  which  is  generally  considerable  in  these  cases.  I  have 
seen  many  such  cases  do  well  under  the  influence  of  tincture  of 
steel  in  full  doses,  or  this  combined  with  quinine.  Various 
authorities  recommend  the  internal  administration  of  ammonia 
and  bark,  carbolic  acid  or  sulphocarbolates,  creasote,  hypochlo- 
rite of  soda,  or  the  hyposulphites  under  these  circumstances. 
Chlorate  of  potash  should  be  given  freely  as  a  drink.  When  the 
nostrils  are  blocked  up,  and  there  is  much  nasal  secretion  and 
discharge,  it  is  well  to  wash  out  the  meatuses  occasionally  with 
weak  disinfectant  solutions,  or  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  required. 

If  the  temperature  is  very  high^  and  continues  sOy  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  it  by  means  of  cold  water,  in  one  of  the  ways  described 
when  speaking  of  "fever." 
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All  adynamic  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  free  stimulation, 
with  quinine,  or  ammonia  and  bark,  camphor,  musk,  &c.  If  the 
patient  is  very  restless,  sleepless,  or  delirious,  these  symptoms  are 
often  much  relieved  by  pouring  warm  or  cold  water  over  the 
head. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  complications  which  may 
call  for  special  treatment,  but  a  few  words  must  be  stated  with 
regard  to  the  renal  affection  with  dropsy.  If  this  comes  on,  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  are,  free  dry  cupping  over  the  loins  (or  it 
may  even  be  advisable  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  renal  region), 
followed  by  hot  poultices ;  the  use  of  the  hot  air  or  vapor  bath, 
in  order  to  excite  skin  action ;  purgation  by  means  of  jalap  and 
cream  of  tartar;  and  to  drink  plentifully  of  diluent  fluids. 
When  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  some  preparation  of 
iron  is  most  valuable,  especially  the  tincture,  and  also  quinine. 

For  those  extremely  malignant  cases,  with  early  and  severe 
cerebral  symptoms,  no  treatment  is  of  much  avail.  The  use  of  a 
hot  mustard-bath,  or  cold  water  affusion,  seems  likelv  to  do  most 
good.  A  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
stimulants  administered  by  enemata,  but  these  cases  are  generally 
fatal.  Belladonna  has  been  stated  to  be  a  prophylactic  against 
scarlatina,  but  this  statement  has  been  proved  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

B  UBEOLA-^MORBILLI^MEASLES. 

Etiology. — Measles  is  distinctly  infectious,  especially  when  the 
eruption  is  out,  and  its  vims  passes  off  abundantly  in  the  exhala- 
tions of  a  patient,  the  air  around  being  thus  contaminated.  It  is 
also  conveyed  by  "fomites."  Children  have  taken  it  from  sleep- 
ing in  a  bed  or  room  previously  occupied  by  a  patient  suffering 
from  measles.  Inoculation  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
blood  and  secretions.    A  second  attack  very  rarely  occurs. 

Children  are  most  affected,  but  those  only  a  few  months  old 
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often  escape  during  an  epidenaic,  and  no  age  is  exempt.   Epidemics 
are  more  liable  to  occur  during  cold  and  damp  seasons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  chief  of  these  is  the  specific 
eruption,  but  this  often  disappears  to  a  great  extent  after  death. 
It  is  due  to  hypersemia,  with  some  inflammatory  exudation,  and 
in  some  forms  minute  extravasations  of  blood  occur.  More  or 
less  bronchitis  invariably  sets  in  ;  but,  in  fatal  cases,  it  is  usually 
extensive  and  "capillary,"  and  associated  with  collapse  of  the 
lung,  and  lobular  pneumonia.  Laryngitis  is  not  unfrequently 
present.     The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid  in  fatal  cases. 

Symi>toms. — I.  Lmibation  Stage, — This  generally  lasts  from  a 
week  to  ten  days,  but  may  be  less,  or  sometimes  extends  to  two 
or  three  weeks.     As  a  rule,  there  are  no  symptoms. 

II.  Actual  Attack. — 1.  Premo7iitory  Stage. — The  fever  usually 
sets  in  somewhat  suddenly,  with  chilliness,  actual  rigors,  or  occa- 
sionally convulsions.  Then  there  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
pyrexia,  but  not  of  great  severity  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though 
the  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  101°  or  102°,  and  now  and  then 
to  104°.  The  child  is  languid,  irritable,  and  restless,  or  may  be 
somewhat  delirious  at  night.  Among  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms are  those  indicative  of  catarrh.  The  eyes  are  injected  and 
watery,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  sandiness,  and  a  dislike  for 
light,  the  eyelids  being  also  red  and  tumefied.  There  is  a  con- 
stant irritating,  watery'  discharge  from  the  nose,  with  frequent 
sneezing,  and  occasionally  epistaxis  takes  place.  A  sense  of 
tightness,  fulness,  or  pain  is  complained  of  over  the  frontal 
sinuses.  Some  sore  throat  is  generally  present,  with  redness,  and 
the  voice  is  a  little  husky  or  hoarse,  but  these  symptoms  are 
not  prominent.  Bronchial  catarrh  is  indicated  by  tightness  and 
uneasiness  over  the  chest,  with  a  frequent,  dry,  hoarse  cough, 
quick  breathing,  and  wheezing,  or  dry  rhonchal  sounds,  or  rhon- 
chal  fremitus.  A  little  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness  is  some- 
times present,  or  general  abdominal  pains,  and  there  may  be 
much  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  but  may 
be  loose. 

2.  Eruptive  Stage. — The  "  rash  "  makes  its  appearance  in  moHt 
cases  on  the  fourth  day,  but  may  be  seen  from  the  first  to  tho 
seventh  or  eighth.     It  begins  usually  on  the  face,  especially  on 
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the  forehead,  then  spreads  to  the  trunk,  and  lastly  to  the  limbs, 
occurring  in  these  parts  in  almost  distinct  crops,  on  three  succes- 
sive days,  but  it  occasionally  is  first  evident  on  the  limbs.  Com- 
mencing as  small,  scattered,  red  points,  these  enlarge  to  the  size 
of  a  millet-seed  or  small  pea,  and  become  perceptibly  raised  and 
"  papular,"  eventually  being  flattened  at  the  summit.  They  can 
be  plainly  felt,  and  sometimes  feel  hard. 

The  eruption  tends  to  form  patches  of  a  crescentic,  semilunar, 
or  irregularly  circular  shape.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  abundant 
as  to  form  extensive,  irregular,  but  well-defined  patches,  almost 
uniformly  red,  but  with  elevations  upon  them  ;  in  others,  it  is 
only  sparsely  scattered,  especially  on  the  limbs,  and  may  be 
limited  to  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  tint  is 
variously  described  as  rose-colored,  dark-raspberry,  lilac,  and 
yellowish-red.  It  is  more  marked  and  brighter  on  exposed  parts, 
such  as  the  hands  and  face.  Pressure  removes  it  temporarily, 
leaving  a  slight  yellowish  hue.  If  the  rash  is  very  intense,  minute 
vesicles  may  form,  and  small  petechiae  are  sometimes  observed, 
from  extravasations.  It  goes  on  increasing  for  about  twelve 
hours,  and  then  declines  in  the  same  order  that  it  appeared,  the 
elevations  subsiding,  and  only  a  reddish  and  coppery  discolora- 
tion remaining,  the  latter  continuing  for  some  time.  Slight  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine,  powdery 
scales,  especially  on  the  face  and  where  the  eruption  has  been 
marke<l.  Rarely  does  the  epithelium  separate  in  patches.  Occa- 
sionally the  eruption  suddenly  recedes. 

During  the  height  of  the  rash,  the  face  and  hands  are  often 
somewhat  puffy  and  swollen.  There  is  frequently  much  itchiness 
and  irritability  of  the  skin. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  generally  increase  during  the  progress 
of  the  eruption  to. its  height.  The  conjunctivae  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  throat,  are  more  or  less  inflamed, 
and  various  discharges,  or  even  ulcerations,  are  met  with.  Deaf- 
ness occasionally  occurs,  from  the  Eustachian  tube  being  involved. 
The  tongue  is  much  furred,  usually  moist,  and  presents  a  few 
enlarged  and  red  papillae;  it  cleans  in  patches;  sometimes  it  is 
dry  and  brown.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  be  prominent  and 
persistent  symptoms. 
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The  chest-symptoms  and  physical  signs  indicate  the  exi8teoce 
of  more  or  less  extensive  bronchial  catarrh,  the  cough  becoming 
moist  with  nuico-purulent  exi)ectoration,  and  rhouchal  fremitus 
with  various  rhonchal  sounds  being  perceived. 

The  ie'mperature  increases  up  to  the  height  of  the  rash,  espe- 
cially during  the  later  period,  there  being,  according  to  Dr.  E. 
Fox,  a  previous  fall  before  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive 
stage.  It  does  not  usually  reach  above  103°.  Morning  remis- 
sions may  be  slight,  marked,  or  absent.  Defervescence  occurs 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  as  a  rule  by  a  rapid  crim,  the 
temperature  falling  2°,  3°,  4°,  or  even  5°  in  12  hours.  One  or 
two  slight  evening  exacerbations  take  place,  and  then  the  tem- 
perature is  normal,  or  falls  even  below  this  point  for  a  few  days. 
In  rare  instances  the  temperature  rises  very  high,  to  108°  or 
109°.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  much  influenced  by 
complications. 

The  urine  is  febrile,  with  abundant  lithates,  which  are  depos- 
ited on  standing.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor;  not  uncommonly  there 
is  slight  albuminuria,  and  sometimes  blood  is  passed.  The  sweat 
and  breath  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar  odor.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  various  symptoms  disappear  as  the  fever  subsides,  and 
convalescence  sets  in  more  or  less  rapidly. 

Vari  kti ¥s,  1 .  Morhilli  mitioreSf  vxdgares,  or  simplices, — This  is 
the  ordinary  form  of  measles  already  described.  2.  Sine  erttp- 
Hone. — Sometimes  there  is  fever  and  catarrh,  but  no  eruption. 
3.  Si7ie  caiarrho. — There  may  be  no  catarrh,  and  occasionally 
even  pyrexia  is  absent,  so  that  the  disease  is  merely  indicated  by 
its  eruption.  4.  Graimres  (malignant,  black,  or  hemorrhagic),—^ 
This  form  may  be  due  to  epidemic  influence,  or  to  the  bad  health 
of  the  patient.  It  may  be  at  first  like  ordinary  measles,  or 
assume  a  virulent  asj^ect  from  the  outset.  It  is  characterized  by 
typhoid  symptoms,  severe  nervous  disturbance,  and  irregularities 
in  the  eruption.  There  is  great  depression  and  prostration,  with  a 
very  weak,  frequent,  and  irregular  pulse,  cold  extremities,  a  dry 
and  brown  tongue,  and  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  lips.  Twitchings, 
picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  convulsions,  delirium  of  a  low  and 
muttering  character,  or  stupor,  are  generally  present  very  early. 
The  eruption  comes  out  only  slightly  and  irregularly,  often  re- 
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ceding  and  reappearing.  It  is  distinctly  livid,  purple,  or  black, 
being  mixed  with  abundant  petechia;,  especially  about  the  legs; 
sometimes  hemorrhages  take  place.  Extensive  bronchitis,  pul.- 
monary  congestion,  or  pneumonia,  is  liable  to  set  in.  Death 
usually  occurs  from  asthenia,  coma,  or  asphyxia. 

Complications  and  Sequelae.  1.  Among  the  most  frequent 
and  important  are  affedioiu  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  may 
become  dangerous  during  or  subsequent  to  the  attack  of  measles. 
These  include  acute  laryngitis,  croupous  or  diphtheritic,  chronic 
laryngitis,  capillary  bronchitis,  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  lobular 
collapse,  pneumonia,  catarrhal  or  broncJio-pneinnonia,  acute  or 
chronic  phthisis,  tubercular  or  non-tubercular,  rarely  gangrene. 
Each  is  indicated  by  its  own  sj)ecial  symptoms  and  signs. 
2.  Measles  not  uncommonly  leaves  behind  a  general  bad  state  of 
health.  In  some  cases  acute  tuberculosis  seems  to  be  brought  into 
activity  by  it.  3.  Inflammations  about  the  eye,  nose,  and  ear 
are  liable  to  occur,  tending  to  become  chronic,  and  accomj)anied 
with  a  discharge.  4.  The  glands  of  the  neck  and  other  parts  are 
often  inflamed,  and  may  remain  chronically  enlarged.  5.  Severe 
diarrhoea  is  sometimes  a  grave  complication,  or  occurs  as  a  chronic 
sequela.  6.  Rarely  acute  Bright's  disease  is  set  up  with  albumi- 
nuria and  dropsy.  7.  In  exceptional  cases  diphtheritic  or  gan- 
grenous inflammation  of  the  labia  hiis  been  met  with. 

DiAGNOSLS. — In  the  early  stage  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
thocse  which  are  important  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  along 
with  the  fever.  At  this  time,  however,  measles  is  very  like  in- 
fluenza. The  eruption  may  simulate  that  of  scarlatina,  roseola, 
the  early  stage  of  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  or  syphilitic  exan- 
them.     Flea-bites  have  been  mistaken  for  it. 

Prognosis. — As  a  rule  the  immediate  prognosis  is  favorable, 
but  the  number  of  deaths  varies  much  in  different  epidemics.  It 
is  worse  in  old  persons,  in  large  towns,  and  during  cold  and  damp 
seasons.  The  chief  sources  of  danger  are  the  lung-complications, 
and  these  have  to  be  carefully  watched  and  guarded  against.  The 
malignant  type  is  necessarily  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  if  re- 
covery takes  place  there  is  a  very  slow  convalescence.  The  sequelae 
which  are  liable  to  occur  after  measles  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  giving  a  prognosis. 
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Treatment. — Decidedly  the  principal  thing  to  attend  to  in  the 
majority  of  eases  is  to  ward  off  any  dangerous  symptoms  about 
tlie  chest.  This  is  best  carried  out  by  kee|)ing  the  patient  in  bed, 
in  a  room  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°  F.,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  year,  where  a  kettle  may  be  kept  boiling. 
All  exposure  to  draughts  must  be  carefully  avoided  until  the  en- 
tire course  of  the  fever  has  been  passed  through,  and  the  bron- 
chitic  sympti^ms  have  subsided.  The  patient  must  remain  quiet, 
and  it  is  well  to  darken  the  room  somewhat.  Only  a  slop  diet 
should  be  given,  but  it  need  not  be  too  low.  The  bowels  must 
be  kept  regularly  open  by  mild  aperients.  A  mixture  containing 
liquor  ammonice  acetutiSy  tnnum  ipecac,  and  a  few  drops  of  tin4:t 
camph.  CO.,  if  the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  with  camphor  mixture, 
may  be  administered.  If  there  is  much  tightness  about  the  chest, 
a  sinapism,  or  hot  poultices  or  fomentations  should  be  applied. 
Thirst  is  to  be  alleviated  by  ice  or  small  quantities  of  acid  drinks. 
If  there  is  much  heat  and  discomfort  about  the  skin,  careful 
sponging  with  tepid  water  may  be  resorted  to,  only  a  limited  sur- 
face being  exposed  at  the  same  time.  Should  the  bronchitis  be- 
come severe,  tending  to  be  capillary,  it  is  best  treated  by  giving 
vin.  ipecac,  in  good  doses,  avoiding  all  opiates,  encouraging  cough, 
and  applying  linseed-meal  poultices,  sinapisms,  &c.,  freely  over 
the  chest.  Removal  of  blood  is  very  rarely  permissible,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  stimulants  are  often  called  for,  such  as  ammonia  and 
chloric  ether,  with  wine  or  brandy,  and  plenty  of  liquid  nourish- 
ment, administered  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals.  If 
signs  of  suffocation  set  in,  mustard-baths  or  warm-baths  with  cold 
douching,  should  be  employed,  as  well  as  artificial  respiration. 
All  forms  of  pneumonia  require  a  stimulant  treatment. 

Laryngeal  symptoms  indicate  the  necessity  for  applying  heat 
and  moisture  externally,  and  the  use  of  inhalations  of  steam. 

Any  tendency  to  the  "typhoid"  condition  must  be  combated 
by  the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  nourishing  food.  If  the  eruption 
suddenly  recedes,  it  is  recommended  to  try  to  bring  it  out  again, 
by  means  of  various  baths,  and  warm  drinks  internally,  but  this 
must  be  done  with  caution. 

During  convalescence  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  for  some 
time,  to  guard  against  colds,  and  in  order  to  restore  the  health 
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fully  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  quinine  and  iron,  with  cod-liver 
oil,  and  to  recommend  change  of  air  to  a  suitable  place  as  regards 
climate,  with  cold  bathing,  especially  with  salt  water.  The 
clothing  must  be  warm,  and  flannel  should  be  worn. 

The  difl!*erent  complications  and  sequelae  not  alluded  to  are  to 
be  treated  by  the  same  methods  as  when  they  arise  from  other 
causes. 

Hybrid  of  Measles  and  Scarlatina — Rotheln. 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  allude  to  an  afl!ection  which  has  been 
described,  in  which  the  characters  of  measles  and  scarlatina  are 
more  or  less  combined.  At  first  there  is  pyrexia,  with  both  catar- 
rhal symptoms  and  sore-throat,  varying  in  their  comparative 
severity.  An  eruption  comes  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and 
appears  simultaneously  all  over  the  body,  but  is  less  marked  on 
the  limbs.  It  looks  at  first  like  that  of  measles,  but  quickly  forms 
irregular  patches,  which  are  raised,  especially  at  the  centre,  where 
the  color  is  of  deeper  red  than  towards  the  circumference.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  sixpenny-piece  to  that  of  a  crown-piece. 
The  ra.sh  usually  fades  in  four  or  five  days,  but  may  continue  for 
ten  days,  and  is  followed  by  furfuraceous  desquamation,  beginning 
at  the  centre  of  the  patches. 

The  symptoms  increase  during  the  eruptive  stage,  and  may  be 
very  intense.  Defervescence  is  usually  gradual,  but  may  be  by 
crisis. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

VABIOLASMALL-POX. 

Etiology. — ^The  specific  poison  which  generates  small-pox  is 
very  easily  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another  by  inoculation, 
contact,  and  infection.  It  exists  in  the  blood,  in  the  contents  of 
the  vesicular  and  pustular  eruption,  as  well  as  in  the  substance 
of  the  dried  scabs,  and  is  also  given  off*  abundantly  in  the  various 
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secretions,  excretions,  and  exhalations,  especially  in  tbose  of  the 
lungs  and  skin.  Inoculation  can  be  effected  through  the  blood, 
and  very  certainly  through  the  serum,  pus,  or  dried  scabs  of  the 
eruption.  Formerly  this  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  produce  a 
mild  type  of  the  disease.  Small-pox  is  one  of  the  most  infectious 
diseases,  and  the  infection  can  be  carried  considerable  distances. 
It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  this  disease,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  as  this  may 
induce  the  most  virulent  type.  The  poison  clings  tenaciously  to 
"fomites,"  especially  to  clothes  and  other  articles  of  a  rough 
texture,  and  retains  its  vitality  for  a  long  period ;  therefore  it  is 
fnost  dangerous  to  go  into  a  room  which  has  been  occupied  by  a 
small-pox  patient  until  this  has  been  most  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and  all  clothing,  &c.,  will  certainly  convey  the  disease  unless 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
has  been  frequently  propagated  by  cabs.  During  the  past  year 
a  considerable  number  of  patients  have  come  under  my  notice  in 
the  out-patient  department  of  University  Hospital  suffering  from 
mild  variola,  and  as  they  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  among 
the  other  patients,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  affection  is 
sometimes  produced  in  this  way. 

Tlie  safer  conclusion  as  regards  the  time  during  which  infec- 
tion lasts,  is  to  consider  it  as  beginning  with  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  symptoms,  and  continuing  for  some  time  after  the  eruption 
has  disappeared.  It  is  most  marked  during  the  period  of  suppu- 
ration. It  is  very  imjx)rtant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  died  from  small-pox  are  undoubtedly  infectious. 
A  second  attack  is  only  rarely  met  with,  but  even  a  third  may 
occur. 

Variola  may  be  met  with  at  any  age.  It  is  most  common  and 
most  severe  in  those  who  have  either  not  been  vaccinated  at  all, 
or  only  inefficiently.  Constitution  and  race  seem  to  influence  its 
occurrence  and  characters.  Some  individuals  resist  all  infection, 
and  cannot  even  be  inoculated.  The  negro  and  dark  races  gen- 
erally suffer  severely.  Dread  of  infection  is  said  to  act  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause.  The  lower  classes  suffer  most,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  eruption  is  the  result  of  cir- 
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cumscribed  ioflaininatiou  of  the  skin,  extending  more  or  less 
deeply.  There  is  first  congestion,  which  some  believe  begins  in 
the  follicles  of  the  skin.  Then  the  papillse  enlarge,  and  the  cells 
of  the  retc  mucosum  increase,  thus  giving  rise  to  papules.  A 
layer  of  soft,  whitish  exudation  is  described  as  existing  between 
the  cuticle  and  the  true  skin,  which  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Next  a  clear  fluid  collects  beneath 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis,  constituting  a  vesicle,  and 
after  this  pus  forms.  The  pustules  either  rupture  or  dry  up. 
The  true  skin  may  be  extensively  involved  and  destroyed.  Fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  the  eruption. 
Mucous  surfaces  are  not  uncommonly  aflfected,  especially  the 
conjunctiva  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
nose.  Occasionally  the  whole  extent  of  the  respiratory  or  ali- 
mentary mucous  tract  is  involved.  There  may  be  merely  inflam- 
mation, or  it  is  said  the  specific  eruption  may  be  present.  Other 
mucous  surfaces  are  also  affected,  and  the  eruption  has  been  de- 
scribed as  occurring  on  the  peritoneum  and  in  organs.  Various 
organs  are  often  inflamed,  as  well  as  serous  membranes,  especially 
the  pleurae  and  sanguineous  exudations  are  prone  to  occur.  The 
heart,  kidneys,  liver,  and  muscles  generally  are  soft,  and  the 
seat  of  fatty  degeueration.  Putrefaction  goes  on  rapidly  after 
death. 

Symptoms. — I.  Incubation  Stage, — During  this  period  there 
may  be  some  feeling  of  general  illness,  but  no  definite  symptoms 
occur.  It  lasts  ordinarily  from  nine  to  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
but  from  ^we  days  to  three  weeks  have  been  stated  as  its  extreme 
limits. 

II.  Actual  Attack.—^,  Premonitory  or  Invasion  Stage. — As  a 
rule  it  commences  suddenly,  with  chills  or  repea.ted  and  well- 
marked  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexial  symptoms,  constituting  the 
"primary  fever."  The  temperature  rises  rapidly,  and  may  reach 
104°  or  106°  before  the  eruption  appears.  Along  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  fever,  which  are  generally  severe,  there  are  others 
of  a  very  significant  character,  viz.,  a  sense  of  much  uneasiness 
and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  or  actual  pain,  with  nausea  and 
more  or  less  obstinate  vomiting;  general  pains,  but  especially  iyi 
the  middle  of  the  back,  opposite  the  lower  dorsal,  lumbar,  and 
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8acral  regions,  this  pain  not  being  inereaseifl  by  movement ;  and 
considerable  debility  and  fe-eling  of  ilhiess,  with  trembling  of  the 
muscles.  Even  in  mild  cases,  it  is  often  n^markable  how  promi- 
nent these  symptoms  are.  Much  headache  is  usually  present, 
with  flushing  of  the  face  and  throbbing  of  the  carotids.  In  some 
cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  violent  nervous  symptoms,  such  as 
restlessness,  delirium,  somnolence,  stupor,  coma,  or  convulsions, 
the  last  being  particularly  frequent  in  children.  Occasionally 
there  is  considerable  sore  throat  or  coryza.  The  severity  of  the 
symptoms  at  this  period  is  generally  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
subsequent  stages. 

III.  Eruptive  Stage, — The  eruption  appears  during  the  third  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day.  The  face  is  almost  invariably 
its  primary  seat,  especially  the  forehead,  but  in  rare  cases  it  com- 
mences about  the  wrists.  It  spreads  over  the  body  and  limbs  in 
from  one  to  two  days,  and  is  described  as  forming  three  succes- 
sive crops.  The  number  of  spots  or  "pocks"  varies  from  just  a 
few  to  thousands,  but  as  a  rule  from  100  to  300  are  present.  On 
the  face  they  are  more  abundant  than  elsewhere.  They  may  be 
distinct  or  run  together  in  difterent  ways,  giving  rise  to  varieties 
which  will  again  be  alluded  to. 

Characters  and  Ctrurse  of  th^  Eruption, — ^If  a  typical  individual 
"pock"  be  observed  it  will  be  found  to  go  through  the  following 
cour?-e.  It  starts  as  a  bright-red  spot,  very  small,  and  a  little 
raised;  enlarging,  and  becoming  more  elevated,  it  forms  a  distinct 
papule  on  the  second  or  third  day,  well-defined,  flattened  at  the 
top,  and  having  a  peculiar^  solidy  hard,  dense  feel,  compared  to 
that  of  a  shot  or  mustard-seed  under  the  skin,  which  is  very 
characteristic.  This  soon  changes  into  a  vesicle,  a  little  clear  thin 
fluid  collecting  in  the  centre,  under  the  epidermis.  About  the 
fifth  day  a  depression  forms  on  the  top  of  the  pock,  which  becomes 
umbilicated ;  at  the  same  time  the  contents  gradually  become 
purulent,  beginning  at  the  circumference,  the  central  part  still 
for  some  time  remaining  vesicular,  and  this  vesicle  is  stated  to  be 
distinctly  separated  from  the  surrounding  pus  by  a  transverse 
partition,  so  that  the  two  portions  may  be  severally  emptied  of 
their  contents.  The  pus  is  formed  by  softening  and  liquefaction 
of  a  white  substance,  formed  by  an  increase  in  the  cells  of  the 
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rete  mucoeum,  which  finally  become  pus-cells.  At  this  time  a 
dbtiuet  ring  of  inflammatory  redness  appears  around  each  pock. 
The  pus  increases  in  quantity,  and  after  a  while  the  umbilication 
disappears,  the  pock  becoming  either  rounded  or  pointed  at  the 
top.  Its  interior  is  divided  into  a  variable  number  of  areolae  or 
compartments,  sometimes  regularly  arranged  and  of  equal  size, 
but  usually  irregular  and  unequal,  the  partitions  being  formed 
by  the  white  substance  already  mentioned.  With  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  "  umbilication,"  some  8upj)ose  it  to  be  due  to  the 
patssage  of  a  gland-duct  through  the  pock;  others  that  it  depends 
on  a  hair-follicle;  while  others  still  describe  an  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  epidermis  and  cutis  in  the  centre,  which  finally 
gives  way. 

About  the  eighth  day  of  its  existence  the  pustule  is  at  its 
height,  and  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  stage  of  maturaiion. 
Then  it  undergoes  retrograde  changes.  It  either  ruptures,  its 
contents  being  discharged,  drying  up  and  forming  a  yellowish- 
brown  scab;  or  it  shrivels  and  dries  up  without  rupturing.  The 
scab  separates  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  day,  leaving  a 
stain  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  which  remains  for  a  variable 
period.  If  the  cutis  is  at  all  destroyed  a  pit  is  left  of  greater  or 
less  depth,  which  ultimately  becomes  of  a  dead-white  color. 

The  course  thus  described  is  liable  to  variation,  from  circum- 
stances which  will  be  alluded  to  presently.  It  is  generally  com- 
pleted on  the  face  before  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  appearances  and  symptoms  associated  with  the  eruption 
will  vary  acconling  to  its  amount.  If  it  is  at  all  considerable 
there  is  tumefaction  and  puffiness  of  the  scalp,  face,  and  neck,  as 
well  as  of  other  parts,  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  throbbing 
and  tightness.  The  eyelids  maybe  so  swollen  as  to  be  com- 
pletely closed.  The  skin  is  generally  of  a  deep-red  color  between 
the  pocks,  and  feels  more  or  less  sore  and  tender,  sometimes  very 
much  so.  There  is  usually  most  uncomfortable  itching,  which 
causes  patients  to  scratch  themselves,  thus  producing  much  sore- 
ness and  ultimate  disfigurement.  A  characteristic,  unpleasant, 
sickly  odor  is  exhaled  from  the  body. 

The  eruption  not  unfreouently  occurs  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  throat,  being  accompanied  with  soreness, 
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salivation,  and  dysphagia.  There  is  a  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils, or  these  are  blocked  up.  Sometimes  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  are  involved,  and  hence  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and 
there  is  much  cough,  with  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  The  urino- 
genital  mucous  membrane  is  often  affected,  causing  much  pain 
and  soreness,  with  dysuria  and  sometimes  hiematuria.  It  is  said 
that  the  eruption  may  even  be  met  with  in  the  rectum,  or  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  alimentarv  canal,  but  this  is  doubtfnl. 

ml  * 

Diarrhoea  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom. 

The  conjunctiva  is  often  in  an  irritable  and  inflamed  condition, 
and  hence  there  is  a  burning  sensation  about  the  eyelids,  with 
inability  to  bear  the  light,  and  increased  secretion  of  tears.  Oc- 
casionally a  pustule  forms  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  which  may 
lead  to  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  cornea. 

Secondary  Fever, — When  the  eruption  appears  the  prinutry 
fever  abates  rapidly,  so  that  the  temperature  falls  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  normal  in  moderate  cases,  the  patient  feeling  well.  When 
suppuration  begins  to  take  place,  however,  secondary  fever  sets  in, 
which  is  syynpfomutic,  depending  upon  the  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  skin,  being  in  proportion  to  this  process  and  sub- 
siding as  it  subsides.  It  oflen  begins  with  rigors  or  chills.  The 
pulse  is  frequent,  and  there  is  much  thirst  and  dryness  of  the 
tongue  and  mouth.  The  temperature  rises  to  104°  or  105**  F. 
in  a  typical  case,  reaching  its  maximum  when  suppuration  is  at 
its  height,  but  it  may  be  considerably  above  this.  Defervescence 
is  gradual,  and  there  may  be  another  elevation  of  temperature 
when  (iesiccatron  occurs. 

The  uritie  is  febrile  during  the  exbtence  of  pyrexia.  Some- 
times it  contains  a  little  albumen.  In  bad  cases  it  may  contain 
bloo<l. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  of  small-pox  are  described, 
which  differ  greatly  in  their  degree  of  danger,  and  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  amount  and  arrangement  of  the  eruption 
and  by  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms  present.  Some  of 
these  are  due  to  the  disease  being  modified,  as  the  result  of  inocu- 
lation with  the  variolous  poison,  or  of  vaccination. 

1.  Discrete, — In  this  variety  the  pocks  are  distinct,  and  do  not 
run  into  each  other,  though  some  of  them  may  touch.     They  are 
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never  numerouii,  and  niav  be  onlv  a  few  scattered  about.  The 
ftYmptoms  are  mild  as  a  rule,  but  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
eruption. 

2.  Cot^uent — This  is  a  very  serious  form,  in  which  the  erup- 
tion is  abundant  and  the  pustules  run  into  each  other.  The 
i(^'lnptoms  of  the  invasion  stage  are  more  severe  than  usual,  and 
marked  nervous  symptoms  are  often  present.  The  eruptive  stage 
commences  earlier,  and  there  is  not  at  this  time  such  a  distinct 
remission  in  the  fever  as  occurs  in  ordinary  cases.  The  eruption 
b  often  precedc<l  by  erysipelas  or  erythema.  Very  numerous 
papules  appear,  small,  and  but  slightly  prominent,  arranged  in 
groups  or  irregularly,  and  they  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole 
body.     The  course  of  the  eruption  is  shorter  than  usual. 

The  vesicidar  and  pustular  stages  are  soon  reached,  the  pus- 
tules presenting  variable  appearances.  They  are  often  extensive 
and  flat,  and  large  bullse  may  be  present  filled  with  j)us.  The 
face  is  sometimes  "  as  if  covered  with  one  bladder  of  matter.** 
The  contents  are  in  some  cases  serous  and  waterv,  or  bl(KKiv, 
and  verj'  offensive.  Frequently  there  is  no  red  areola,  but  the 
skin  generally  is  of  a  dark-red  color.  Extensive  crusts  form 
after  desiccation,  often  of  a  dark  color,  and  soft,  which  do  not 
separate  for  some  time.  Confluence  is  usually  most  evi<lent  and 
most  dangerous  about  the  scalp,  face,  and  neck ;  the  face  may 
ultimatelv  l)e  covered  with  a  continuous  crust,  like  a  mask.  The 
true  skin  is  destroyed  more  or  less,  and  extensive  pits,  scars,  or 
seams  are  left,  which  tend  to  contract,  and  thus  great  disfigure- 
ment results.  The  eruption  is  generally  ccmsiderable  on  the 
mucfius  membranes,  giving  rise  to  the  various  symptoms  already 
mentioned. 

Secondary  fever  does  not  stand  out  so  distinctly  as  in  the  "  dis- 
crete "  variety,  and  adynamic  symptoms  are  apt  to  set  in,  with 
intense  nervous  depression. 

Complications  and  .sequehc  (to  be  mentioned  j)resently)  are 
very  prone  to  occur,  mauy  of  them  of  a  serious  nature,  and  in- 
creasing much  the  danger  of  the  case.  Death  is  an  exceedingly 
common  termination  in  this  form,  and  if  re<?ovcry  takes  place 
crmvalescence  is,  as  a  rule,  very  slow. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  cases  of  confluent  small- 
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pox  are  sometimes  met  with  which  run  a  remarkably  favorable 
course. 

3.  Seini'Confluent  or  Cohereitt, — This  is  an  intermediate  variety 
between  the  "  discrete  "  and  "  confluent,"  in  which  the  peeks  are 
not  quite  distinct,  nor  do  they  actually  run  into  each  other.  It 
is  not  a  dangerous  form. 

4.  ConjmboHe, — Here  the  eruption  is  arranged  in  clusters,  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  symmetry.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  very  dangerous  and  fatal  variety. 

5.  Malignant, — Under  this  term  several  forms  which  are  occa- 
sionally observed  may  be  included.  In  some  instances  an  indi- 
vidual is  attacked  with  severe  primary  fever,  attended  with  low 
symptoms,  and  dies  before  the  eruption  can  appear,  from  the 
intensity  of  the  morbid  poison.  Black  or  hemorrhagic,  petechial, 
ulcerative,  and  gangretwiis,  are  other  varieties  of  malignant  small- 
pox, and  the  names  indicate  what  they  mean. 

In  the  hemorrhagic  form  there  is  intense  adynamia  and  nervous 
prostration  from  the  first,  with  delirium,  great  restlessness,  som- 
nolence, or  a  tendency  to  coma.  The  face  is  sunken  and  anxious, 
and  the  breathing  hurried.  The  eruption  is  slow  and  irregular 
in  its  development,  sometimes  receding;  it  tends  to  be  livid,  or 
black,  hemorrhage  occurring  into  the  pustules  if  these  are  formed. 
Petechise  ali^o  occur  between  the  pocks,  and  hemorrhage  takes 
place  from  various  parts. 

6.  Benigna — Verrucosa — Cornea — Horn-pock,  or  Wart-pock, — 
This  is  a  mild  and  abortive  form,  in  which  the  pocks  do  not  be- 
come purulent,  but  shrivel  and  dry  up  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
There  is  no  secondary  fever,  and  the  case  terminates  earlier  than 
usual.  It  generally  follows  vaccination.  Another  mild  variety  is 
that  in  which  the  eruption  continues  vesicular  (crystalline-pock). 

7.  Variolu  ^ine  Eniptione, — In  addition  to  those  cases  in  which 
death  happens  before  the  eruption  can  appear,  it  is  believed  that 
the  primunj  fever  may  occur,  without  the  subsequent  appearance 
of  any  eruption,  in  persons  well  protected. 

8.  Anomal(E. — This  term  is  applied  to  variola  occurring  along 
with  other  exanthemata,  during  pregnancy,  in  the  foetus,  Ac,  and 
thus  presenting  irregularities. 
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There  are  two  modifications  of  small-pox,  which  call  for  special 
Dotice. 

ItMculated  Small-pox, — When  the  poison  of  variola  is  directly 
introduced  by  inoculation,  the  course  of  events  is  usually  as  fol- 
lows :  On  the  second  day  a  slight  discoloration  is  observed  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation,  and  on  the  fourth  or  fiAh  day  this  is  some- 
what inflamed  and  irritable,  and  a  small  vesicle  forms,  which  en- 
larges and  becomes  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola  about  the 
seventh  day.  From  this  time  to  the  ninth  day  the  ordinary  "pri- 
mary fever  "  sets  in,  and  in  three  or  four  days  more  the  general 
eruption  appears,  the  original  vesicle  having  in  the  meantime  be- 
come pustular,  and  being  now  at  its  height,  after  which  it  under- 
goes retrograde  changes.  The  important  fact  in  connection  with 
the  inoculated  disease  is,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  ciise  tends 
to  be  exceedingly  mild,  the  number  of  pustules  being  very  limited. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  affection  occurs  in  a  serious,  or  even 
fatal  form. 

Small'pox  after  Vaccinntwii —  Varioloid —  Varicelloid, — There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  of  variola  being  prevented,  as  well 
as  greatly  modified  when  it  occurs,  by  vaccination,  if  this  opera- 
tion has  been  properly  performed,  and  if  the  vaccine-virus  is  still 
influencing  the  system.  The  mild  varieties  already  mentioned 
are  chiefly  due  to  this.  The  principal  effects  of  vaccination  may 
be  thus  stated  :  1.  It  sometimes  prevents  any  eruption,  there  heiug 
merely  a  slight  "  primary  fever  "  for  three  or  four  days.  2.  It 
diminishes  the  number  of  pocks.  In  some  instances  there  is 
marked  fever,  which  ushers  in  very  few,  it  may  be  a  single  pock. 
3.  It  modifies  and  shortens  the  course  of  the  eruption,  and  thus 
diminishes  considerably  the  "secondary  fever"  and  its  accompany- 
ing dangers,  as  well  as  the  destructive  effects  oh  the  skin,  with 
consequent  disfigurement.  In  some  instances  the  eruption,  though 
extensive,  does  not  go  beyond  the  papular  or  vesicular  stage ;  in 
others,  though  it  becomes  pustular,  its  course  is  more  rapid,  the 
pustules  drying  up  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Generally  they 
are  small,  and  do  not  present  umbilication.  The  unpleasant  odor 
is  usually  absent.  In  some  cases  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  an 
erythematous  or  roseolar  rash,  and  it  may  appear  first  on  the 
trunk.    As  the  result  of  desiccation  flat,  thin,  crusts  are  formed, 
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or  hard,  sbining  scales,  or  occasiooally  little  tubercles.  There  is 
either  no  pitting,  or  this  is  very  slight. 

Complications  and  Sequel.*:. — These  are  very  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  most  severe  forms  of  small-pox.  The 
chief  of  them  may  be  thus  arranged.  1.  Affections  of  the  re^ira- 
tory  orgmiSy  viz.,  low  forms  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  very  dangerous,  bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
general  respiratory  tract  of  mucous  membrane,  with  the  formation 
of  much  thick,  purulent  material,  or  sometimes  oedema  glottidis. 
2.  Affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  severe  glossitis,  gas- 
tritis, enteritis,  profuse  diarrhoea.  3.  Various  local  inflammations 
and  abscesses  over  parts  that  are  pressed  upon,  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  deep  structures  of  the  limbs,  along  with 
which  may  be  included  boils,  which  often  occur  in  large  numbers, 
and  carbuncles.  The  pus  is  generally  very  unhealthy  and  sanious. 
4.  Gangrene  of  certain  parts,  such  as  the  scrotum  or  labia.  5. 
Eryatipelas,  especially  of  the  head  and  face,  ecthyma,  rupia,  or 
eczema.  6.  Pyaemia,  or  septicceiniay  from  absorption  of  pus,  or 
septic  materials.  7.  Affections  of  the  organs  of  sense,  which  are 
not  uncommonly  very  destructive,  especially  ophthalmia,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea,  otitis  with  purulent  discharge,  ending  in  caries 
of  the  bones,  and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  nose.  8.  Uri- 
nary complications,  e.  g,,  cystitis,  retention  and  subsequent  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  renal  congestion  with  albuminuria  and  casts,  or 
abscess  of  the  kidney.  9.  Inflammations  of  the  ovaries  or  tes- 
ticles. 10.  Various  hemorrhages,  especially  hiematuria,  menor- 
rhagia,  haemoptysis,  and  epistaxis,  accompanied  with  petechiae. 
11.  Peritonitis  occasionally  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  pain  in  the  back,  epigastric  uneasiness,  and 
vomiting,  with  high  fever  and  marked  sense  of  illness,  constitute 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  at  the  early  period.  Subsequently  the 
course  and  characters  of  the  eruption  are  sufficiently  distinctive 
as  a  rule.  Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  distinguishing 
between  small-j)ox  and  simple  febricula,  measles,  lichen,  vari- 
cella, and  pustular  eruption  in  connection  with  syphilis.  It  is 
only  necessary  here  to  ix)int  out  the  differences  between  variola 
and  varicella.  The  latter  has  a  very  mild  primary  fever,  of  brief 
duration.    The  eruption  appears  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and 
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begins  about  the  trunk,  being  rare  on  the  face ;  generally  one  or 
two  large  vesicles  are  seen  on  the  shoulders.  They  are  few  in 
number,  scattered  about,  large,  superficial,  and  ill-defined,  with- 
out any  hardness  or  inflamed  areola,  not  umbilicated,  and  they 
do  not  become  pustular.  Their  course  is  over  in  four  or  five 
days. 

PROciNoens  AND  MORTALITY. — Small-pox  is  a  very  grave  dis- 
ease, the  proportion  of  deaths  being  exceedingly  high,  averaging 
about  one  in  three.  Death  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the 
disease,  but  occurs  most  frequently  from  the  eighth  to  the  thir- 
teenth day,  especially  on  the  eleventh. 

The  usual  causes  of  death  are  high  fever,  adynamia,  apncea, 
pysemia,  or  septicaemia,  direct  loss  of  blood,  or,  at  a  later  period, 
asthenia. 

Many  circumstances  influence  the  prognosis,  viz.:  1.  Age. 
Small-pox  is  very  fatal  in  young  children  (under  5),  and  in  per- 
sons who  have  passed  middle  life.  From  10  to  15  is  the  most 
favorable  period.  2.  The  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  the 
patient.  3.  The  previous  habits  and  health  of  the  patient,  with 
the  state  of  the  blood  and  nervous  system.  4.  Whether  satisfac- 
tory  vaccination  has  been  accomplished  or  not.  5.  The  intensity 
of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  small-pox.  Among  the  signs  of  evil 
import  are  recognized  a  very  high  temperature,  persistent  and 
excessive  lumbar  pain,  severe  vomiting  after  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  as  well  as  all  symptoms  of  an  adynamic  or  malig- 
nant character,  with  nervous  depression.  6.  The  amount  and 
characters  of  the  eruption.  The  gravity  of  the  case  is  in  projwr- 
tion  to  the  confluence  of  the  eruption,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
extension.  The  corymbose  variety  is  very  fatal.  Other  bad 
signs  in  connection  with  the  eruption  are — imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  pustules,  or  their  sudden  subsidence,  lividity,  hemor- 
rhage, or  gangrene  in  connection  with  them ;  the  presence  of 
petechias,  pallor  with  absence  of  swelling  between  the  pustules. 
7.  The  complications  present.  These  influence  greatly  the  prog- 
nosis, and  aggravate  the  danger  of  any  individual  case,  esi)ecially 
those  referable  to  the  respiratory  organs  and  nervous  system. 
Hemorrhages  are  very  serious.  Convalescence  is  also  much  de- 
layed by  complications  and  sequelse.     8.   Pregnancy  is  a  very 
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dangerous  condition  associated  with  small-pox.  Abortion  usually 
occurs,  and  the  termination  is  generally  fatal.  In  some  cases  the 
eruption  is  present  over  the  foetus.  9.  Epidemic  constitution. 
Some  epidemics  are  comparatively  mild,  others  very  grave. 

Treatment. — It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  much  difficulty  in 
writing  about  the  treatment  of  such  a  disease  as  small-pox,  with- 
out having  had  a  very  extensive  experience  of  it,  especially  as 
there  seem  to  be  considerable  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
among  those  who  have  enjoyed  this  experience.  Judging  from 
the  opportunities  for  observation  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot, 
and  from  what  I  can  gather  out  of  the  statements  of  others,  the 
indications  for  curative  treatment  seem  to  me  to  be  as  follows : 
1.  To  pay  strict  attention  to  the  patient's  hygienic  conditions,  and 
to  diet.  2.  To  prevent  a  copious  eruption,  and  to  guide  this 
through  its  different  stages  as  mildly  as  possible,  checking  ex- 
tensive suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  skin,  especUiUy  about 
the  face,  3.  To  subdue  pyrexia,  if  this  tends  to  be  high.  4.  To 
sustain  the  strength  during  the  process  of  suppuration.  5.  To 
treat  certain  symptoms,  which  are  oflen  prominent  and  distress- 
ing. 6.  To  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  all  complications, 
and  treat  them  as  they  arise. 

1.  In  all  cases,  however  slight  they  may  be,  it  is  advisable 
that  small-pox  patients  should  be  confined  to  their  rooms.  Free 
ventilation  Ls  essential,  and  the  apartment  should  be  large  and 
moderately  cool,  all  carpets  and  excessive  curtains  and  bed-clothes 
being  removed,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  patient  against 
taking  cold,  in  consequence  of  unnecessary  draughts.  Cleanliness 
is  also  most  important,  the  linen  being  frequently  changed,  and 
at  once  subjected  to  the  action  of  some  disinfecting  agent  In 
the  early  period  low  diet  is  called  for,  as  a  rule,  with  plenty  of 
cooling  drinks,  or  ice,  and  fruits,  especially  roasted  apples,  while 
all  forms  of  stimulants  must  be  avoided.  Later  on  it  is  generally 
necessar}''  to  alter  the  diet  gradually,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
beef  tea,  soups,  jellies,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  stimulants,  of  which  the 
nature  and  quantity  required  must  be  judged  by  each  individual 
case.  In  all  cases  of  a  low  type,  and  especially  when  there  is 
much  suppuration,  considerable  support  is  needed,  in  the  way  of 
diet  and  stimulants,  and  if  there  are  indications  that  the  patient 
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will  have  to  struggle  through  a  long  process  of  suppuration,  it  is 
important  not  to  allow  the  strength  to  be  much  reduced,  but  to 
employ  8upi>orting  measures  carefully  from  the  first. 

2.  The  management  of  the  eruption  has  always  naturally 
attracted  considerable  attention.  At  one  time  it  was  the  custom 
to  keep  the  patients  very  warm  and  give  them  hot  drinks,  with 
the  view  of  "  bringing  out  the  eruption,"  but  at  the  present  day 
the  object  is  to  limit  it  as  much  as  possible  and  to  modify  its 
course,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  much  suppuration  and  the 
subsequent  pitting  and  disfigurement.  The  skin  must  be  sponged 
freely  with  lukewarm  water  to  which  may  be  added  some  anti- 
septic, such  as  carbolic  acid,  Condy's  fluid,  chlorine  water,  or 
sulphurous  acid.  Recently  it  has  been  recommended^ to  apply 
carbolic  acid  and  oil  freely  over  the  surface,  but  this  proceeding 
is  of  questionable  propriety.  Some  consider  that  the  eruption  is 
best  checked  by  keeping  the  patient  in  a  dark  room,  others  advo- 
cate puncturing  each  pock  as  soon  as  pus  forms.  Many  local 
applications  have  been  made  use  of  in  order  to  prevent  pitting, 
the  chief  of  which  are  nitrate  of  silver,  either  applied  in  the  solid 
form  to  each  pustule  or  brushed  over  the  surface  as  a  solution ; 
mercurial  plaster  or  ointment;  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(gr.  ij  ad  ,?  vi) ;  sulphur  ointment ;  tincture  of  iodine ;  gutta-percha 
dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  carbolic  acid.  Most  of  these  are 
very  irritating,  and  require  much  care  in  their  employment. 
Dr.  Sansom  strongly  advocates  touching  each  pustule  with 
carbolic  acid,  and  then  applying  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with 
oil  of  thyme.  All  the  pustules  should  not  be  touched  at  one  time, 
but  thev  should  be  attacked  on  successive  occasions.  Mr.  Marson 
recommends  waiting  until  the  pustules  have  discharged,  and  then 
applying  either  olive  oil,  alone  or  mixed  with  lime-water  or  cala- 
mine ;  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  rose-water ;  or  cold  cream  and 
oxide  of  zinc.  He  warns  against  allowing  the  scabs  to  dry,  and 
to  remain  for  some  time  on  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the  face. 
Of  course  the  patient  must  be  prevented  from  scratching.  The 
irritation  from  the  acrid  secretions  is  best  relieved  by  frequent 
sponging  and  by  the  free  use  of  some  absorbent  powder,  such  as 
flour,  starch,  hair-powder,  or  calamine.     If  there  is  much  enip- 
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tion  on  the  scalp  it  is  necessary  at  an  early  period  to  cut  the  hair 
very  short,  or  even  to  shave  the  head. 

3.  Usually  the  pyrexia  is  kept  within  limits  by  the  sponging 
and  by  the  administration  of  cooling  drinks,  with  a  diaphoretic 
saline  mixture.  A  brisk  purgative  is  advisable  at  the  outset,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  afterwards.  Venesection  u 
never  ciilkd  for.  If  the  fever  tends  to  be  very  high,  large  doses 
of  quinine  seem  to  answer  best  in  this  disease. 

4.  During  the  suppurative  stage  tonics  are  needed,  and  most 
authorities  recommend  various  remedies  of  this  class,  such  as 
quinine,  iron,  or  mineral  acids  with  decoction  of  bark.  If  there 
are  low  symptoms  the^e  must  be  given  freely,  with  ammonia, 
camphor,. &c.,  and  plenty  of  nourishing  food  and  stimulants. 

5.  The  chief  symptoms  which  may  require  to  be  treats  are 
vomiting,  diarrhoni,  restlessness  and  sleepiness,  delirium,  soreness 
of  the  throat,  and  hemorrhage.  The  first  two  must  be  combated 
by  the  ordinary  remedies.  Morphia  answers  best  for  procuring 
sleep,  and  it  is  recommended  to  be  given  for  one  or  two  nights, 
in  order  to  get  the  patient  into  the  habit  of  sleeping.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  give  narcotics  if  there  is  much  bronchial  catarrh 
or  salivation.  Delirium  is  often  verv  troublesome.  In  most 
cases,  where  this  symptom  exists,  the  free  use  of  stimulants  is 
indicated,  but  not  always.  The  chief  remedies  recommended  are 
morphia  or  o])iuin,  alone  or  with  Uirtar  emetic,  if  there  is  great 
restlessness ;  bromide  of  potassium  in  full  doses ;  chloral ; 
nepenthe  in  brandy ;  cold  to  the  head,  or  the  douche ;  or  the 
application  of  a  leech  to  each  temi)le.  Some  advocate  physical 
restraint,  and  others  have  seen  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  Sore  throat  is  best  relieved  bv  some  mild 
garglo,  or  by  sucking  ice  frequently,  or  taking  a  little  currant 
jelly.  Hemorrhages  call  for  the  administration  of  tincture  of 
steel  freely,  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  turpentine,  or  ergot  of  rye, 
separately  or  in  combination.  Retention  or  suppression  of  urine 
is  said  to  occur  sometimes,  but  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital  it  has 
never  been  found  to  give  any  trouble.  The  catheter  must  be  used 
sliould  the  urine  be  retained. 

6.  The  complications  are  too  numerous  to  enter  into  their 
treatment  at  any  length.     It  is  necessary  to  take  every  precau- 
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tion  against  and  to  be  always  on  the  lookout  for  them,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  respiratory  organs  and  eyes,  and 
abscesses.  Inflammations  rarely  require  any  removal  of  blood  ; 
occasionally  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied.  As  a  rule,  however, 
a  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is  indicated.  Blisters,  mustnrd- 
poulticcs,  or  linseed-meal  poultices  are  oflen  useful,  and  also 
inhalations.  When  there  is  bronchitis,  the  patient  must  be 
encouraged  to  cough  frequently.  All  abscesses  must  be  siKJcdily 
opened.  Purulent  discharges  require  much  attention  to  ^cleanli- 
ness. 

There  is  one  class  of  complications  which  demands  special 
notice,  viz.,  those  connected  with  the  eyes.  In  order  to  prevent 
these  it  is  recommended  to  apply  cold  water  constantly,  or  to 
use  compresses  of  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  i 
ad  Svi).  If  they  occur,  supporting  treatment  is  indicated.  A 
blister  over  the  temple  often  does  good  if  there  is  much  conjunc- 
tivitis. Marson  recommends  the  use  of  poppy-fomentations  with 
alum.  It  mav  be  necessarv  to  touch  an  ulcer  of  the  coniea  with 
a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  solution  of  this  substance. 
A  green  shade  should  be  worn. 

There  is  one  method  of  treating  small-pox  which  demands 
special  notice,  as  it  has  recently  been  brought  prominently  for- 
ward and  extensively  tried.  This  is  the  trentment  by  antiseptics. 
On  the  whole  the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
internal  administration  of  these  remedies,  but  some  have  not 
found  them  so  valuable  as  others,  and  there  is  decidedlv  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  which  antiseptic  it  is  best  to  use. 
Different  obi«ervers  advocate  the  employment  of  carbolic  acid, 
sulpho-carbolates,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphites,  or  hyphochlorites. 
At  the  same  time  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  iron,  &c.,  may  be  given. 

Another  plan  of  treatment  which  has  lately  been  advocated  is 
that  by  vaccination,  a  large  quantity  of  the  vaccine-matter  being 
introduced  into  the  system  by  hypodermic  injection.  This  has 
been  tried  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  and  reported  to  be 
thoroughly  ineffective,  or  even  dangerous. 

During  convalescence  good  diet  and  tonics  are  required,  and 
cod-liver  oil  is  often  very  usefiil.     As  soon  as  the  patient  is  in  a 
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fit  condition  warm  baths  should  be  employed,  carbolic  soap  being 
freely  used. 

Preventive  Treatment — The  mles  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  should  be  rigidly  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
small-pox,  and  patients  who  have  suffered  from  this  disease  must 
not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  healthy  persons  until  they  are 
quite  recovered  and  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected.  I  mention 
this  because  in  some  places  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  persons 
walking  about  who  are  decidedly  infectious.  The  great  prophy- 
lactic against  small-pox,  however,  is  sathfactory  vaccination  and 
re-vaccination,  Lioeitlation  with  variolous  virus,  in  order  to  pr(> 
duce  a  mild  type  of  the  disease,  is  only  justifiable  under  certain 
rare  circumstances,  viz.,  when  sma]l-[X)x  breaks  out  among  a  lot 
of  people  in  a  confined  space,  and  no  vaccine  matter  can  be  ob- 
tained, e.  g,,  on  board  ship  out  at  sea. 

Vacx^inia — Cow-pox. 

Vaccination  is  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be  considered  at  any 
great  length  in  this  work,  but  it  is  requisite  to  draw  attention 
briefly  to  the  chief  practical  points  connected  with  it. 

Etiology. —  Vaccinia  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  due  to  a 
specific  virus.  In  the  cow,  especially  the  milch  cow,  it  occurs  as 
a  natural  malady,  either  sporadic  or  epizootic,  running  a  definite 
course,  and  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  vesicular  eruption 
near  the  udder  and  on  the  body  of  the  teats.  In  the  human 
being  it  is.  only  produced  as  the  result  of  inoculation,  either 
from  the  cow  directly,  or  from  one  person  to  another,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  is  done  in  order  to  protect  against 
small-pox. 

Many  believe  that  vaccinia  is  identical  in  its  nature  with 
variola,  only  modified  by  its  occurrence  in  another  animal,  and 
there  have  been  many  observations  and  experiments  which  seem 
to  support  this  notion. 

Methods  of  Vaccinating  and  Precautions  to  be  Ob- 
served.— The  great  majority  of  practitioners  vaccinate  with 
lymph  taken  from  the  human  being,  but  some  advocate  that  it 
should  be  obtained  immediately  from  the  cow.     There  seems  to 
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be  positive  proof  that  the  lymph  does  not  deteriorate,  or  lose  its 
protective  power,  after  passing  through  any  number  of  indi- 
viduals. The  matter  should,  if  possible,  be  inoculated  when 
fresh,  being  inserted  directly  from  arm  to  arm.  Often,  however, 
this  is  not  practicable,  and  the  lymph  has  to  be  collected  in  glass 
tubes,  on  ivory  points,  or  on  little  plates  of  glass,  and  used  sub- 
sequently. It  has  been  recommended  to  mix  the  lymph  in  a 
watch  glass  with  twice  its  quantity  of  pure  glycerin  and  water, 
and  preserve  it  in  capillary  tubes,  when  it  is  said  to  be  equally 
effective.  It  should  always  be  taken  from  a  perfectly  healthy 
child,  from  thoroughly  characteristic  vesicla<«,  on  the  eighth  day. 
Several  punctures  are  to  be  made  on  the  summit  of  each  vesicle, 
so  that  no  blood  may  be  mixed  with  the  lymph,  and  all  pressure 
must  be  avoided,  only  such  fluid  as  escapes  spontaneously  being 
made  use  of.  If  dried  lymph  is  employed,  it  has  to  be  rendered 
liquid,  by  mixing  it  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  water. 

Vaccination  ought  to  be  performed  when  children  are  very 
young,  /.  e.,  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  old,  provided  other 
circumstances  are  favorable.  It  is  most  important  that  they 
should  be  in  good  health  at  the  time,  especially  that  they  are  free 
from  skin  affections  and  acute  disorders,  such  as  diarrhoea.  If 
small-pox  is  in  the  neighborhood,  however,  vaccination  should 
be  performed  under  any  circumstances,  and  at  the  earliest  age, 
even  immediately  after  birth,  if  there  is  great  risk.  If  children 
are  weakly,  and  there  is  no  urgency,  vaccination  may  be  delayed 
for  a  year  or  two.  Of  course  no  age  is  too  late  for  vaccinating, 
if  it  has  not  been  done  previously.  When  vaccination  is  unsuc- 
cessful, it  should  be  repeated  in  a  few  months. 

The  chief  methods  of  performing  the  operation  are  as  follows : 
the  part  selected  for  the  inoculation  being  the  arm,  over  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  skin  being  made  tense.  In 
whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  should  be  performed  carefully  and 
thoroughly :  1.  By  a  single  or  double  puncture  with  a  sharp  lan- 
cet well  charged  with  the  lymph,  this  being  introduced  obliquely 
under  the  cuticle  into  the  cutis,  so  as  to  produce  a  valvular  aper- 
ture ;  it  is  to  be  left  in  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  as  it  is  removed, 
the  seat  of  puncture  must  be  compressed.  Several  special  iastru- 
mentfi  have  been  invented  for  this  operation.     2.  By  making  a 
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number  of  minute  superficial  punctures,  or  "  tattooing,"  and 
then  applying  the  lymph  with  the  flat  surface  of  the  lancet. 

3.  By  first  rubbing  in  the  lymph,  then  tearing  up  the  cuticle  with 
the  lancet  over  a  surface  equal  to  about  a  sixpenny  piece,  and 
finally  nibbing  in  more  lymph.     Two  such  patches  are  sufficient. 

4.  By  scratching  the  cuticle,  and  thus  producing  superficial  scari- 
fication, the  lymph  being  then  applied.  Some  employ  single 
long  scratches,  distant  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  each  other; 
the  best  plan,  however,  Is  to  make  a  number  of  fine  parallel 
scratches  over  a  small  area,  and  others  may  be  made  across  these. 
Bcarificrs  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  the  ordinary 
lancet  answers  very  well.  5.  By  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  with  the 
edge  of  the  lancet,  used  as  an  "  eraser  is  used  to  remove  biota 
from  paper."  6.  By  vesication,  liquor  ammoniac  being  applied, 
and  then  the  cuticle  rubbed  off,  and  the  vaccine  matter  applied. 

Where  the  surface  over  which  vaccination  is  performed  is 
small,  as  in  the  case  of  puncture  or  limited  scarification,  it  is 
necessary  to  inoculate  in  at  least  five  points  in  the  same  arm,  at 
distances  of  about  half  an  inch  apart,  or  in  three  places  on 
each  arm. 

Revived  lymph  may  either  be  inserted  directly,  by  means  of 
the  lancet,  or,  if  it  is  on  ivory  points,  these  may  be  inserted  into 
punctures,  or  rubbed  on  scarified  surfaces. 

Phenomexa  following  Vac(!Ination. — ^At  the  end  of  the 
second  or  beginning  of  the  third  day,  little  papular  elevations  are 
visible  over  the  points  of  inoculation,  with  slight  redness  around. 
The  elevation  and  redness  increase,  and  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day, 
distinct  vesicles  form.  These  are  round  or  oval,  bluish-white, 
raised  at  the  margin,  and  depressed  in  the  centre.  At  the  close 
of  the  seventh,  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  day,  a  circular  inflamed 
areola  forms  around  each  vesicle.  The  latter  continues  to  enlarge 
until  the  eighth  day,  when  it  is  in  its  most  perfect  state,  being 
full,  tense,  rounded,  and  much  raised  at  the  margin,  and  present- 
ing a  pearly  color  and  lustre,  with  translucency.  The  contents 
appear  clear  and  slightly  viscid,  but  different  observers  have 
described  minute,  active  particles,  which  are  visible  under  high 
powers  of  the  microscope,  and  which  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Beale 
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to  be  particles  of  bioplasm,  to  which  the  lymph  owes  its  active 
properties. 

The  areola  continues  to  extend  for  a  couple  of  days,  reaching 
a  diameter  of  one  to  three  inches,  and  being  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  induration  and  swelling;  sometimes  small  vesicles 
form  upon  it.  On  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  it  begins  to  fade, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  vesicle  dries  in  the  centre  and  becomes 
brown  there,  its  contents  ])ocoming  opaque  and  drying  up,  so  that 
by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  a  hard,  reddish-brown  scab 
is  formed.  This  darkens  in  color,  shrivels,  and  falls  off  from  the 
twenty-first  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,  leaving  a  permanent  scar. 
A  typical  cicatrix  ought  to  be  circular,  white,  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  depressed,  with  minute  pits  or 
foveolaj  over  the  base.  Sometimes  there  are  radiations  from  the 
centre. 

The  appearances  and  course  above  described  may  be  modified 
by  certain  obvious  circumstances,  or  without  any  evident  cause. 
After  some  of  the  methods  of  vaccination  the  vesicles  are  com- 
pound, or  in  crops.  In  adults  they  do  not  usually  present 
thoroughly  typical  characters,  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
skin,  while  their  course  is  often  retarded,  and  the  areola  is  difiuse. 
Retardation  or  acceleration  of  the  course  is  sometimes  seen,  with- 
out any  evident  reason  for  this.  In  some  cases  an  entirely  irregu- 
lar and  spurious  fonn  of  eruption  occurs.  This  is  generally  due 
to  improper  lymph  having  been  used,  to  the  child  being  in  an 
unhealthy  condition,  or  to  mechanical  irritation,  but  occasionally 
it  cannot  be  explained. 

Many  irregularities  are  observed  when  the  lymph  is  taken 
immediately  from  the  cow.  "Papulation  is  deferred  till  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  day,  and  the  areola  is  not  com- 
plete till  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fi)urteenth  or  sixteenth  day, 
being  also  harder,  and  it  is  said  to  revive  and  decline,  continuing 
to  exhibit  a  brick-red  or  purplish  hue  while  the  hardness  remains. 
The  vesicles  are  usually  not  more  developed  than  those  produced 
by  ordinary  lymph.  Desiccation  is  prolonged,  and  the  crust  Is 
often  retained  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  week." 

Certain  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  usually  accompany 
the  development  of  the  vaccine  vesicles.     There  is  itching,  heat, 
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tension;  and  pain  in  the  arm  ^heu  maturation  occurs,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  stiffness,  and  difficulty  of  movement.  Occasionally  ery- 
thema or  erysipelas  occurs,  or  the  vesicles  may  ulcerate  or  slough. 
The  glands  in  the  axilla  are  oflen  enlarged  and  tender,  espe- 
cially in  adults.  There  is  no  primary  fever,  but  a  symptomatic 
fever  occurs  at  the  time  of  maturation,  during  which  it  is  said 
the  temperature  may  reach  104°  (Niemeyer).  At  this  time  the 
child  is  fretful  and  restless,  and  the  alimentary  canal  is  often 
deranged.  Rarely  severe  symptoms  are  met  with,  which  may 
prove  dangerous,  especially  in  weakly  children.  A  general  rash 
is  sometimes  observed,  of  a  roseolar,  lichenous,  or  vesicular  char- 
acter, which  does  not  usually  last  beyond  a  week.  These  erup- 
tions are  more  common  after  vaccination  direct  from  the  cow. 

Rkvaccixation. — This  is  often  required,  in  consequence  of 
»  the  primary  vaccination  having  been  imperfect  or  insufficient,  as 
indicated  by  deficient  number,  or  non-typical  characters  of  the 
cicatrices.  But  even  when  the  original  vaccination  has  been  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  it  is  desirable  to  revaccinate  afler  puberty. 
Some  recommend  that  the  oi)eration  should  be  performed  every 
seven  years,  but  this  appears  quite  unnecessary,  and  one  good  re- 
vaccination  may  be  considered  as  affording  })erfect  protection. 
The  same  precautions  and  care  are  required  as  in  the  case  of 
primary  vaccination. 

Remits  of  Revaccination, — In  some  cases  there  is  no  effect, 
especially  in  children.  On  the  other  hand,  now  and  then,  a  per- 
fectly typical  course  is  observed,  most  commonly  in  adults. 
Usually  the  course  and  characters  of  the  eruption  are  much 
morlified.  It  appears  earlier,  reaches  its  height  by  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  being  either  papular,  or  in  the  form  of  an  acuminated 
vesicle,  with  an  indurated,  diffused,  and  irregular  areola.  A 
small  scab  forms  by  the  eighth  day,  which  soon  falls  off.  There 
is  generally  much  local  irritation,  and  constitutional  symptoms 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  marked  than  in  primary  vaccination. 
Erysi})elas  is  liable  to  occur,  and  occasionally  fatal  pysemia  sets 
in.  I  have  known  a  patient  sink  rapidly  after  revaccination, 
without  any  obvious  cause. 

Remote  Effects  of  Vacxtixation. — There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  observer,  with 
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regard  to  the  powerfully  protective  influence  of  vaccination 
against  the  ravages  of  small-pox.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
if  vaccination  has  been  thoroughly  and  efficiently  performed,  and 
especially  after  re  vaccination,  there  is  absolute  and  complete  pro- 
tection. But  even  when  it  is  not  entirely  prevented  the  disease 
occurs  only  in  a  slight  and  modified  form,  is  scarcely  attended 
with  any  danger,  and  does  not  leave  behind  the  hideous  disfigure- 
ment which  it  produces  if  unchecked.  Epidemics  have  been 
much  less  frequent  and  severe  since  the  introduction  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  this  result  has  been  in  proj)ortion  to  the  eflficiency  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  put  in  force  to  insure  general  and 
successful  vaccination.  This  has  been  observed  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  among  all  races.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  i)roportion  to  the  number  and  typical  characters  of 
the  vaccination  marks,  will  be  its  protective  power  against  small- 
pox. 

Statistics  have  also  been  collected  to  prove  that  vaccination 
exercises  a  protective  influence  against  scrofula,  phthisis,  and 
continued  fevers,  especially  typhoid,  as  the  mortality  from  these 
aflections  has  diminished  since  its  introduction.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  how  far  this  is  correct,  seeing  that  there  have 
been  other  influences  at  work,  which  might  more  directly  account 
for  this  improvement. 

On  the  other  hand  certain  afiTections  have  been  stated  to  be 
transmitted  by  vaccination,  especially  cutaneous  diseases,  scrofula, 
and  syphilis.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  strongly  against  this 
statement,  still  cases  have  been  brought  forward,  especially  those 
recently  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  which  indicate  that  such 
a  result  might  possibly  happen,  and  to  guard  against  the  mere 
possibility  of  this  evil  it  is  necessary  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
precautions  already  alluded  to,  and  especially  to  see  that  the 
lymph  is  taken  from  a  perfectly  healthy  child. 

Treatment. — All  that  is  generally  required  is  to  protect  the 
ami  from  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vesicle  from  being  scratched. 
If  there  is  much  subsequent  inflammation,  wet  lint,  lead  lotion, 
or  poultices  may  be  applied. 

During  the  fever  it  is  well  to  keep  the  child  indoors.  Unusual 
complication,  such  as  erysi[>elas,  may  call  for  special  treatment. 
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Varicella — Chicken-pox. 

This  affection  has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  modified  form 
of  variola,  but  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  they  are  perfectly 
distinct  diseases. 

Etiology. — Varicella  is  decidedly  contagious,  and  may  be 
transmitted  either  by  direct  contact  or  by  infection.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  can  be  inoculated,  but  probably  not.  Occasionally 
it  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  A  second  attack  is  never  met  with. 
Varicella  is  only  observed  in  children  as  a  rule,  but  now  and 
then  affects  adult  females. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Premonitory  or  Invasion  Stage. — After  an  iw- 
cubation  period,  which  has  been  variously  stated  as  lasting  from 
four  to  fifleen  or  seventeen  days,  there  is  slight  pyrexia,  with  head- 
ache and  sometimes  cough,  having  a  duration  of  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours,  when  the  eruption  appears.  In  many  cases 
there  are  no  symptoms  at  all  during  this  stage. 

2.  Eruptive  Stage, — As  already  stated,  the  eruption  comes  out 
within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  at  first  there  being  but  a 
few  spots,  but  fresh  crops  appear  during  four  or  five  nights  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  They  are  quite  distinct  as  a  rule,  but  a  few 
may  be  confluent  sometimes.  They  are  first  seen  usually  about 
and  between  the  shoulders  and  over  the  chest,  but  mav  occur  on 
any  part  of  the  body.  The  scalp  is  often  affected,  but  the  face 
rarely,  and  only  slightly.  Some  authors  have  described  the  erup- 
tion as  being  vesicular  from  the  first.  As  a  rule,  however,  it 
begins  as  bright-red  spots,  slightly  papular,  not  at  all  hard,  and 
disappearing  on  pressure.  They  are  merely  due  to  hypenemia, 
there  being  no  exudation.  Within  a  few  hours  they  become 
vesicular,  a  clear  fluid  collecting  under  the  epidermis.  The  vesicles 
are  of  good  size,  round  or  oval,  ill-defined,  not  umbilicated  or 
divided  into  spaces,  so  that  when  punctured  they  collapse  com- 
pletely. There  is  no  inflammatory  areola.  The  appearance  is 
sometimes  "  as  if  the  patient  had  been  subjected  to  a  shower  of 
scalding  water."  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  contents  of  the 
vesicles  become  slightly  and  uniformly  opalescent,  and  a  faint  red 
areola  appears.     The  vesicles  either  rupture  or  dry  up  from  the 
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third  to  the  fifth  day,  a  small  scab  extending  from  the  centre  to 
the  margin.  This  is  generally  thin  and  crumbly,  coming  away 
in  particles,  but  occasionally  a  thick,  coherent  crust  is  formed.  A 
faint,  peculiar  smell  is  said  to  attend  the  eruption.  Usually  no 
discoloration  or  pitting  remains,  but  in  rare  instances  distinct  pits 
are  left,  which  are  round  or  elliptical,  smooth  and  shining.  The 
only  subjective  sensation  is  that  of  itchiness,  which  may  be  con- 
siderable. 

The  general  symptonu  are  very  slight  as  a  rule,  there  being  only 
a  little  feverish ness.  Sometimes  there  are  rather  severe  exacer- 
bations of  fever  during  the  night.  Catarrh  is  frequently  present, 
and  may  be  dangerous.  In  some  cases  the  patient  remains  in  a 
bad  state  of  health  for  some  time  after  convalescence. 

A  number  of  varieties  have  been  described,  but  thev  are  of  no 
importance,  and  most  of  them  are  really  modifications  of  small- 
pox. 

Di.VGNOSis. — Varicella  may  be  mistaken  for  variola ;  the  points 
of  difference  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

Prckjncwis. — Death  never  occurs  as  the  result  of  varicella. 

Treatment. — Nothing  is  required  but  to  keep  the  patient 
quiet ;  give  mild  diet,  and  see  that  the  bowels  are  free.  Children 
must  be  prevented  from  scratching  themselves.  If  catarrh  is 
preiient  this  must  be  attended  to ;  and  if  there  is  much  fever  sa- 
lines may  be  useful.     Quinine  may  be  given  during  convalescence. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EBYSIPELAS—THE  ROSE— ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIBE, 

Etiology. — It  is  only  proposed  to  treat  here  of  that  form  of 
erysipelas  which  occurs  as  an  acide^  idiopathic  disease,  the  irau- 
maiic  varieties  being  described  in  surgical  works.  By  the  majority 
it  is  regarded  as  an  acute  specific  disease,  and  is  believed  to  be  in- 
fectious, but  some  do  not  recognize  its  contagious  nature.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  capable  of  transmission  from 
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oue  individual  to  another,  especially  in  hospitals,  and  it  sometimes 
occurs  as  an  epidemic.  The  poison  is  given  off  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  may  be  conveyed  by  fomites.  It  has  also  been  inocu- 
lated. Frequently  no  obvious  exciting  cause  can  be  made  out. 
Among  those  mentioned  are  exposure  to  direct  cold  or  heat ;  gen- 
eral exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  very  slight  injury ;  irritation  of 
bad  teeth ;  errors  in  diet,  especially  the  use  of  shellfish,  &c. ;  and 
violent  mental  emotion. 

There  are  some  very  important  prediffposing  causes,  viz. :  1.  Age. 
— Newly-born  infants,  and  persons  from  twenty  to  forty,  are  most 
subject  to  acute  erysipelas.  2.  Sex. — It  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
more  frequent  in  women,  especially  during  menstruation.  3.  /»- 
dividual  and  family  predisposition  are  frequently  observed,  and 
those  who  have  suffered  once  are  very  liable  to  subsequent  attacks. 
4.  State  of  the  System, — Plethora,  debilitating  diseases,  gout,  renal 
disease,  the  presence  of  dropsy,  and  any  low  febrile  condition,  as 
well  as  that  produced  by  intemperance,  are  the  chief  predisposing 
causes  coming  under  this  head.  5.  Season. — Erysipelas  is  most 
common  during  the  warmer  months. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  erj'sipelas  may,  by  infection, 
give  rise  to  certain  allied  diseases,  such  as  puerperal  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Erysipelas  is  characterized  by  a 
diffuse  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  generally  also  involves  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  may  extend  to  the  deeper  struc- 
tures. At  first  there  is  hyperromic  redness,  varying  in  tint,  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  vesication  and  by  serous  infiltration  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  which  causes  much  swelling.  In  severe  cases  pus 
may  form  imder  the  cuticle,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  in  the 
deep  tissues.  There  is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  lymph, 
so  that  the  inflammatory  process  is  not  limited  by  adhesions,  and 
any  pus  formed  is  liable  to  be  of  a  low  type.  Occasionally  ulcera- 
ti(m  or  gangrene  ultimately  happens,  especially  when  the  tissues 
affected  are  in  a  low  state  of  vitality,  as  when  dropsy  is  present. 
The  appearances  will  be  described  more  fully  when  considering 
the  symptomatology* 

The  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels  are  always  affected,  and  the 
veins  leading  from  the  erysipelatous  part  are  also  inflamed  in 
many  cases  and  may  contain  pus. 
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In  fatal  cases  the  blood  is  oflen  dark  and  liquid,  and  does  not 
coagulate  firmly.  Congestion  is  observed  in  tlie  different  organs, 
especially  in  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  signs  of  inflammation  are 
present  The  small  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  head  frequently  con- 
tain pus.  Little  emboli,  composed  of  white  corpuscles  or  albu- 
minoid masses,  have  been  found  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain  by  Bastian  and  others. 

The  mucous  and  serous  surfaces  may  be  the  seat  of  er}'sipela- 
tous  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — Some  premonitory  symptoms,  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, as  a  rule  usher  in  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  but  not  invariably. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  illness,  with  general  uneasiness  or  muscular 
pains,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  sore  throat,  headache, 
restlessness,  and  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pyrexia.  Some  shivering  or  chilliness  may  be  felt  at 
the  outset,  but  usually  no  marked  rigors  take  place  until  the 
local  inflammation  is  about  being  or  has  been  developed.  These 
symptoms  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  four  or  five  days  before 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  erysipelas  set  in,  but  generally 
the  latter  are  evident  within  two  or  three  days.  Epistaxis  occa- 
sionally occurs  at  the  outset. 

The  local  aignu  of  erysipelas  are  as  follows :  At  first  there  is 
a  feeling  of  heat,  irritation,  and  tightness,  the  skin  is  tender  to 
the  touch,  and  stings  or  smarts.  Soon  the  part  affected  becomes 
red,  swollen,  hard,  tense,  and  shining,  at  the  same  time  all  the 
painful  sensations  being  aggravated  and  there  being  increased 
thermometric  heat.  Sometimes  the  swelling  precedes  the  red- 
ness. 

The  inflammation  starts  from  one  s|X)t  and  generally  extends 
chiefly  in  some  particular  direction,  but  sometimes  spreads  in  all 
directions  equally.  There  is  a  well-marked  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  advancing  inflammation  and  the  healthy  skin,  as  shown 
by  the  difterence  in  color  and  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
swelling,  but  there  is  only  a  gradual  transition  at  that  border 
where  it  is  subsiding. 

The  hue  of  the  redness  varies,  but  it  tends  to  become  darker 
as  the  ease  advances.  The  swelling  is  much  greater  where  abun- 
dant, loose  cellular  tissue  exists,  and  is  then  often  irregular  in 
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form  and  consistence,  and  pits  on  pressure.     In  structures  whi 
are  dense,  unyielding,  and  closely  attached,  such  as  those  of 
scalp,  the  sensations  are  far  more  painful  than  in  lax  tissues. 

In  slight  cases  the  symptoms  subside  and  only  desquamatioi 
occurs ;  as  a  rule,  however,  vesicles  of  various  sizes  form  on  t 
surface  of  the  skin,  containing  a  yellowish  serum,  and  in  b 
eases  large,  irregular  bullae  or  bladders  are  produced.     Th 
burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  often  leaving  crusts  whic 
on  separating,  may  disclose  superficial  ulceration.     The  cutic 
always  peels  off  extensively.     Occasionally  signs  of  more  or  1 
suppuration,  ulceration,  or  moist  gangrene  are  observed,  an 
these  processes  may  lead  to  great  destruction  of  tissue. 

The  )*eat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation  varies  in  different 
Idiopathic  erysipelas  is  most  common  about  the  head  and  fa 
and  it  generally  begins  about  the  nose,  ear,  angle  of  the  mou 
lower  eyelid,  or  cheek.  Dr.  Reynolds  has  observed  that  it  usi 
ally  starts  at  the  point  where  the  skin  is  undergoing  transit! 
into  a  mucous  membrane.  It  tends  to  spread  rapidly,  so  th 
soon  the  whole  face,  scalp,  and  neck  may  be  affected,  and  the 
is  very  great  swelling,  the  features  being  obliterated,  the  eyeli 
close<l,  the  nostrils  blocked  up,  and  deafness  is  often  complained 
of.  Not  unfrequently  abscesses  form,  especially  in  the  cheeks  oi 
eyelids.  The  erysipelas  is  prone  to  extend  to  the  mouth  andl 
fauces,  and  may  even  reach  the  larynx,  producing  serious  symp^ 
toms  ;  occasionally  meningitis  occurs  by  extension. 

In  some  cases  the  limbs  are  affected,  especially  the  legs,  an< 
now  and  then  the  trunk.  I  have  recently  had  under  my  ca 
two  cases  of  erysipelas,  involving  the  whole  of  both  legs,  complM 
eating  acute  rheumatism.  Some  local  irritation  may  determinil| 
the  locality  of  an  er}'sipelatoiLs  inflammation. 

The  time  taken  by  erysij>elat<)us  inflammation  in  running  i 
course  varies,  but  the  redness  and  swelling  generally  attain  thei^ 
height  on  the  second  or  third  day.  Different  parts  of  the  surfa 
are  seen  in  different  stages  of  advancement.  After  it  has  appa 
ently  stopped  the  inflammation  may  again  6})read,  and  rela^ 
not  uncommonly  occur.  In  some  cases  it  is  ei^ratic  or  wanderio; 
in  its  progress,  and  may  be  metastatic. 

Usually  the  absorbent  glands  and  vessels  in  the  neighborh 
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fhow  signs  of  irritation,  being  enlarged,  painful,  and  tender, 
sometimes  very  much  so,  and  they  may  be  affected  first.  Suppu- 
ration rarely  occurs. 

The  genercd  ^mptomn  usually  increase  with  the  onset  of  the 
local  inflammation.  Ordinarily  there  is  merely  more  or  less 
pyrexia.  The  pulse  rises  to  100  or  120,  and  is  full  and  strong. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly  at  the  outset,  and  may  attain  a 
height  of  104°  or  105°  on  the  first  evening  of  the  eruption. 
Usually  the  maximum  is  reached  on  the  third  day,  but  it  in- 
cieajses  so  long  as  the  skin  affection  advances,  and  may  get  up  to 
l^^^  or  108°.  As  a  rule  there  are  distinct  evening  exacerbations, 
but  the  evening  temperature  may  be  2°,  4°,  or  even  5°  lower  than 
that  of  the  morning  (Reynolds).  Defervescence  sets  in  in  favor- 
able cBijes  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  eruption,  and  the 
tein|)erature  rapidly  falls,  becoming  normal  in  from  twelve  to 
thirtT^ix  hours.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  remains  high  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  defervescence  is  loss  critical.  These  ob- 
«r\'ation«  apply  chiefly  to  fucial  erysipelas,  for  great  deviations 
ire  met  with  when  it  attacks  other  parts.  Any  relapse,  or  exten- 
Mon  of  inflammation  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  temperature, 
which  may  be  noticed  before  there  are  any  external  signs.  Compli- 
cations will  also  influence  the  temperature. 

Id  facial  erysipelas  there  is  considerable  restlessness,  and  in 
fliany  cases  the  mind  wanders,  or  actual  delirium  occurs,  espe- 
oallv  at  night,  without  there  being  any  cerebral  complication. 
The  tongue  always  tends  to  become  dry  and  brownish,  and  in  all 
f^H?}*  of  a  low  type  it  assumes  distinctly  adynamic  characters, 
with  hordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  the  pulse  becoming  very  rapid 
and  feeble,  and  other  typhoid  symptoms  also  setting  in.  This  is 
liicewise  apt  to  occur  in  persons  who  are  very  weak,  in  those  who 
bavc  been  intemperate,  and  in  the  aged. 

The  unne  is  febrile.     Urea  is  incrciised,  and  chlorides  dimin- 
ished.   Albumen  is  frequently  present. 

(\jmplicaiions  are  sometimes  present,  viz.,  cerebral  and  spinal 

meningitis,  bronchitis,  intestinal  catarrh,  and  renal  congestion  or 

inflamniattoD.     As  already  mentioned,  the  erysii>elas  may  spread 

to  the  throat  or  lar}'nx,  and  may  attack  serous  membranes. 

Varietieb. — Several    varieties   of  erysipelas   are    described, 
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form  and  consistence,  and  pits  on  pressure.  In  structures  which 
are  dense,  unyielding,  and  closely  attached,  such  as  those  of  the 
scalp,  the  sensations  are  far  more  painful  than  in  lax  tissues. 

In  slight  cases  the  symptoms  subside  and  only  desquamation 
occurs ;  as  a  rule,  however,  vesicles  of  various  sizes  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  containing  a  yellowish  serum,  and  in  bad 
cases  large,  irregular  bulla)  or  bladders  are  produced.  These 
burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  often  leaving  crusts  which, 
on  separating,  may  disclose  superficial  ulceration.  The  cuticle 
always  peels  off  extensively.  Occasionally  signs  of  more  or  less 
suppuration,  ulceration,  or  moist  gangrene  are  observed,  and 
these  processes  may  lead  to  great  destruction  of  tissue. 

The  seat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation  varies  in  different  cases. 
Idiopathic  erysipelas  is  most  common  about  the  head  and  face, 
and  it  generally  begins  about  the  nose,  ear,  angle  of  the  mouth, 
lower  eyelid,  or  cheek.  Dr.  Reynolds  has  observed  that  it  usu- 
ally starts  at  the  point  where  the  skin  is  undergoing  transition 
into  a  mucous  membrane.  It  tends  to  spread  rapidly,  so  that 
soon  the  whole  face,  scalp,  and  neck  may  be  affected,  and  there 
is  very  great  swelling,  the  features  being  obliterated,  the  eyelids 
closed,  the  nostrils  blocked  up,  and  deafne^gs  is  often  complained 
of.  Not  unfrequently  abscesses  form,  especially  in  the  cheeks  or 
eyelids.  The  erysipelas  is  prone  to  extend  to  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  may  even  reach  the  larynx,  producing  serious  symp- 
toms ;  occasionally  meningitis  occurs  by  extension. 

In  some  cases  the  limbs  are  affected,  especially  the  legs,  and 
now  and  then  the  trunk.  I  have  recently  had  under  my  care 
two  cases  of  erysipelas,  involving  the  whole  of  both  legs,  compli- 
cating acute  rheumatism.  Some  local  irritation  may  determine 
the  locality  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

The  time  taken  by  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  running  its 
course  varies,  but  the  redness  and  swelling  generally  attain  their 
height  on  the  second  or  third  day.  Different  parts  of  the  surface 
are  seen  in  different  stages  of  advancement.  After  it  has  appar- 
ently stopped  the  inflammation  may  again  spread,  and  relapses 
not  uncommonly  occur.  In  some  cases  it  b  erratic  or  wandering 
in  its  progress,  and  may  be  metastatic. 

Usually  the  absorbent  glands  and  vessels  in  the  neighborhood 
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show  signs  of  irritation,  being  enlarged,  painful,  and  tender, 
sometimes  very  much  so,  and  they  may  be  affected  first.  Suppu- 
ration rarely  occurs. 

The  general  symptoms  usually  increase  with  the  onset  of  the 
local  inflammation.  Ordinarily  there  is  merely  more  or  less 
pyrexia.  The  pulse  rises  to  100  or  120,  and  is  full  and  strong. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly  at  the  outset,  and  may  attain  a 
height  of  104°  or  105°  on  the  first  evening  of  the  eruption. 
Usually  the  maximum  is  reached  on  the  third  day,  but  it  in- 
creases so  long  as  the  skin  affection  advances,  and  may  get  up  to 
106°  or  108°.  As  a  rule  there  are  distinct  evening  exacerbations, 
but  the  evening  temperature  may  be  2°,  4°,  or  even  5°  lower  than 
that  of  the  morning  (Reynolds).  Defervescence  sets  in  in  favor- 
able cases  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  eruption,  and  the 
temperature  rapidly  falls,  becoming  normal  in  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  hours.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  remains  high  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  defervescence  is  less  critical.  These  ob- 
servations apply  chiefly  to  facial  erysipelas^  for  great  deviations 
are  met  with  when  it  attacks  other  parts.  Any  relapse,  or  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  temperature, 
which  may  be  noticed  before  there  are  any  external  signs.  Compli- 
cations will  also  influence  the  temperature. 

In  facial  erysipelas  there  is  considerable  restlessness,  and  in 
many  cases  the  mind  wanders,  or  actual  delirium  occurs,  espe- 
cially at  night,  without  there  being  any  cerebral  complication. 
The  tongue  always  tends  to  become  dry  and  brownish,  and  in  all 
cases  of  a  low  type  it  assumes  distinctly  adynamic  characters, 
with  sordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  the  pxdse  becoming  very  rapid 
and  feeble,  and  other  typhoid  symptoms  also  setting  in.  This  is 
likewise  apt  to  occur  in  persons  who  are  very  weak,  in  those  who 
have  been  intemperate,  and  in  the  aged. 

The  urine  is  febrile.  Urea  is  increased,  and  chlorides  dimin- 
ished.    Albumen  is  frequently  present. 

Compli4xUions  are  sometimes  present,  viz.,  cerebral  and  spinal 
meningitis,  bronchitis,  intestinal  catarrh,  and  renal  congestion  or 
inflammation.  As  already  mentioned,  the  erysipelas  may  spread 
to  the  throat  or  lar}'nx,  and  may  attack  serous  membranes. 

Varieties. — Several   varieties  of  erysipelas   are   described, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
DIPHTHERIA. 

Etiology. — The  ordinary  exciting  cause  of  diphtheria  is  a 
specific  poison f  and  the  disease  is  highly  infectious  and  contagious. 
It  not  unfrequcntly  occurs  in  severe  epidemics.  The  contagion 
is  believed  by  some  to  exist  only  or  principally  in  the  peculiar 
deposit  which  forms  on  the  throat  and  other  parts,  but  it  unques- 
tionably exists  in  the  breath,  and  probably  in  other  exhalations 
and  secretions.  It  may  spread  through  a  house,  but  there  is 
always  more  danger  of  infection  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  patient  and  inhale  the  breath, 
or  have  the  morbid  products  coughed  out  upon  them.  After 
convalescence  a  patient  may  infect  another  individual  for  an  un- 
certain time.  The  disease  is  more  liable  to  spread  if  there  is 
much  secretion  from  the  nose,  Ac,  especially  if  cleanliness  is  not 
attended  to.  The  poison  clings  tenaciously  to  houses  and  rooms 
for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  diph- 
theria can  be  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  deposit. 

Some  believe  there  is  a  form  of  this  disease,  not  due  to  con- 
tagion, but  produced  by  bad  hygienic  conditions,  especially  by 
drainage  emanations.  I  have  certainly  observed  some  cases 
which  seem  to  bear  out  this  idea. 

The  jnedisposing  causes  are  the  period  of  childhood,  individual 
and  family  susceptibility,  bodily  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  and  nervous 
excitability.  Anti-hygienic  conditions  do  not  seem  to  increase 
the  frequency  of  the  contagious  form.  Hot  and  dry  climates  and 
seasons  appear  to  favor  the  development  of  the  poison-germs. 

Anatomical  Characters. — A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  attended  with  the  deposit  of  patches  of  exudation,  is  the 
usual  local  manifestation  of  diphtheria.  At  first  there  is  rednesSy 
which  may  begin  in  any  part,  with  swelling,  and  an  increased 
amount  of  viscid  mucus.  The  redness  spreads  over  the  whole  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  and  then  the  patches  of 
lymph  are  observed.     The  deposit  may  commence  in  any  part. 
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and  start  from  one  or  several  points.  It  extends,  so  that  it  often 
covers  the  entire  surface,  or  the  patches  may  remain  distinct, 
having  a  variable  thickness.  The  characters  of  the  lymph  vary 
much.  The  cx>lor  may  he  gray,  white,  or  slightly  yellowish; 
cotmMenre  ranges  "  from  cream  to  wash-leather."  On  removing 
the  substance,  which  can  be  done  more  or  less  readily,  a  raw, 
bleeding  surface  is  left,  or  sometimas  a  distinct  ulcer,  which  is 
again  speedily  covered  by  fresh  deposit,  the  exudation  taking 
place  into  as  well  as  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  thus  causing 
its  superficial  destruction.  The  under  surface  of  a  patch  presents 
sometimes  little  spots  of  blood.  There  is  occasionally  considerable 
ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  or  tonsils,  or 
abscesses  may  form. 

The  deposit  may  spread  from  the  throat  to  the  mouth,  lips, 
nose,  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi  (even  to  their  finest  ramifications), 
or  rarely  to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  and  gall-bladder. 
Occasionally  it  begins  primarily  in  some  of  these  parts.  Any 
raw  surface  is  very  liable  to  be  affecte*!. 

Microscopically  the  material  consists  chiefly  of  epithelial  and 
granular  cells,  with  granules  of  fat  and  protein.  Sometimes  fibres 
are  present  and  disintegrated  tissues.  Vegetable  growths  have 
been  observed,  but  not  always.     Chemicalhj  it  resembles  fibrin. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighborhood  are  enlarged  and 
inflamed,  especially  thase  near  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  If  much 
ulceration  or  gangrene  exists  there  is  general  swelling  of  the 
neck,  owing  to  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  serum  or  lymph. 

In  fatal  cases  the  various  organs  are  found  much  congested. 
The  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  generally  are  enlarged.  The 
lungs  are  the  scAt  of  acute  insufflation,  collapse,  or  lobar  or  lobu- 
lar pneumonia,  in  many  cases,  and  sometimes  of  apoplexy.  The 
kidneys  may  show  signs  of  parenchymatous  inflammation.  Fi- 
brinous coagula  are  frequently  observed  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  extending  into  the  great  vessels. 

Symptoms. — Diphtheria  is  essentially  a  general  disease,  with 
local  lesions.  Hence  it  is  usually  ushered  in  by  some  general  or 
constitutional  symptoms,  followed  by  the  ordinary  local  symptoms 
of  affections  of  the  throat,  as  well  as  by  others,  referable  to  the 
different  parts  which  may  become  involved.     At  the  same  time 
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there  is  an  increase  in  the  general  disturbance,  which  may  be- 
come extremely  severe,  and  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  followed 
by  a  peculiar  nervous  disorder.  The  invasion  is  usually  gradual, 
there  being  a  feeling  of  illness  and  languor,  more  or  less  weak- 
ness and  depression,  often  with  chilliness,  anorexia,  nausea,  diar- 
rhoea, headache,  drowsiness,  or  other  symptoms,  with  some  pyrexia. 
At  the  same  time  there  may  be  some  stiffness  of  the  neck,  tender- 
ness about  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  or  slight  sore  throat. 

The  symptoms  of  the  developed  disease  vary  considerably  in 
character  and  severity,  and  hence  Sir  W.  Jenner  has  arranged 
the  cases  into  groups,  which,  however,  are  not  absolutely  distinct, 
but  often  run  into  each  other. 

1.  Mild  Form. — Here  there  are  slight  throat  symptoms,  and, 
on  examination,  some  signs  of  inflammation  and  exudation  are 
seen.  A  little  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  glands  about  the 
angles  of  the  jaw  are  present.  Pyrexia  is  mild  and  of  short 
duration.  The  urine  is  not  albuminous^  and  no  sequelaj  follow  the 
attack.  Occasionally  extensive  deposit  on  the  throat  is  observed, 
without  any  particular  general  symptoms.  Although  the  tem- 
perature may  be  high,  recovery  is  rapid  and  complete.  Such  a 
case  came  under  my  care  recently,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  it  was  due  to  contagion,  nor  did  the  disease  spread  to  others. 

2.  Inflammatory  Form. — Premonitory  symptoms  occur,  followed 
by  the  ordinary  signs  of  pyrexia  in  a  marked  degree,  the  patient 
feeling  very  ill  and  weak.  The  pulse  soon  tends  to  become  feeble. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  severe  throat  symptoms,  viz.,  pain, 
difRcult  and  painful  deglutition,  alteration  of  the  voice,  &c.,and, 
on  examination,  signs  of  inflammation  are  seen,  followed  by  the 
deposit  of  exudation  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  which 
possesses  some  consistence  and  toughness.  This  may  be  coughed 
up  in  pieces  of  variable  size.  The  disease  may  spread  to  the 
larynx,  and  produce  violent  laryngeal  symptoms  and  serious 
interference  with  respiration.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  much 
enlarged. 

The  uriney  in  addition  to  being  febrile,  contains  often  much  al-  . 
bumen  as  well  as  some  granular  casts. 

3.  Insidious  Form. — Without  any  particular  general  disturb- 
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ance,  and  only  slight  sore  throat,  laryngeal  symptoms  suddenly 
come  on  with  severity,  and  may  lead  to  speedy  suffocation. 

4.  Noml  Form. — There  is  at  first  a  sauious  discharge  from  the 
nose,  with  low  fever.  Soon  the  throat  is  seen  to  be  red  and  swol- 
len, and  fluid  also  escapes  through  the  posterior  nares,  while  the 
glands  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  swell.  Afterwards  the  ordi- 
nary deposit  may  form  on  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  the  latter  being 
iK>metimes  unexpectedly  attacked,  or  the  symptoms  may  subside. 

5.  Primary  Laryngeal  Form, — This  is  distinguished  by  the  dis- 
ease starting  in  the  larynx  and  spreading  to  the  phar}'ux.  Laryn- 
geal s}inptoms  are  therefore  prominent  from  the  first. 

6.  Asthenic  Form, — ^This  is  characterized  by  general  symptoms 
of  a  low  type.  They  may  be  present  from  the  first,  or  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  usual  symptoms,  more  or  less  severe.  The  sense  of 
illness  and  prostration  becomes  very  great;  the  complexion  is 
dirty-looking  and  opaque,  and  the  skin  generally  may  assume  a 
dirty  yellowish  tint,  and  has  a  peculiar  feverish  pungency,  though 
the  temperature  is  not  high.  The  pulse  tends  to  be  very  frequent, 
small,  weak,  and  irregular,  and  the  heart's  action  is  greatly 
lowered.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  and  sordes  fonn 
on  the  lips  and  teeth.  Ultimately  the  ordinary  "typhoid "symp- 
toms set  in,  and  the  patient  sinks. 

In  this  variety  there  may  or  may  not  be  much  deposit  over  the 
throat  or  larynx,  but  it  is  of  the  soft,  pulpy  kind,  and  hence  the 
local  symptoms  are  often  not  proportionately  severe.  It  is  in 
these  cases  that  extensive  ulceration  and  sloughing  are  chiefly 
met  with,  and,  as  a  result,  the  breath  is  very  fetid,  and  the  de- 
compcjsing  matters  are  liable  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood. 
There  is  also  great  swelling  about  the  neck. 

Complications  and  Sequel.^.. — Albuminuria  is  a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  diphtheria,  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  is 
sometimes  extreme.  Fibrinous  casts  may  be  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  also  more  or  less  blood.  These  conditions  mav  be  as- 
gociated  with  a  marked  change  in  the  kidneyn,  especially  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubes,  but  the  relation  of  this  to  the  general 
disease  is  not  determined. 

Other  complications  met  with  are  acute  distension  of  the  lungs, 
the  vesicles  sometimes  giving  way ;  collapse ;  lobar  or  lobular 
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pneumonia ;  and  pulmonary  apoplexy.     These  particularly  occur 
if  the  respiratory  passages  are  involved. 

A  \ery  remarkable  series  of  sequelcd  are  liable  to  arise,  refer- 
able to  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  They  may  occur 
after  the  mildest  attack,  but  are  more  frequent  and  more  marked 
in  severe  cases  as  a  rule.  Generally  a  period  of  apparent  conva- 
lescence intervenes,  the  duration  of  which  varies  from  a  few  days 
to  some  weeks,  but  the  symptoms  appear  in  most  cases  within 
three  weeks.  They  are  usually  indicative  of  paralysis,  motor  or 
sensory,  and  are  either  localized,  or  may  extend  progressively,  so 
as  to  affect  the  whole  body. 

The  phanjngeal  muscles  often  suffer.  The  voice  becomes  snuf- 
fling or  inarticulate ;  deglutition  is  diflicult,  and  fluids  are  apt  to 
pass  into  the  nares,  while  solids  produce  a  choking  sensation, 
with  violent,  irregular  action  of  the  muscles.  At  the  same  time 
ancesthesla  of  the  mucous  membrane  exists.  The  tongue,  lips,  and 
cheeks  may  become  involved.  Vision  is  apt  to  become  suddenly 
impaired  from  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  power  of  ad- 
justing the  eye  being  lost ;  at  the  same  time  the  iris  is  affected, 
and  there  may  be  scjuinting.  The  limbs  are  then  apt  to  be  at- 
tacked, beginning  with  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  fingers  and 
toes,  ^vith  impairment  of  touch,  which  spreads  upwards,  power  at 
the  same  time  becoming  diminished,  so  that  at  last  there  is  no 
control  over  the  movements,  and  patients  cunnot  stand.  After  a 
time  the  muscles  waste  and  become  flabby.  The  head  sometimes 
rolls  from  side  to  side,  owing  to  paralysis  of  its  supporting  mus- 
cles. The  bladder  may  be  involved,  and  constipation  sometimes 
exists,  owing  to  the  abdominal  muscles  being  affected.  In  some 
cases  great  danger  arises  from  the  respiratory  muscles  being  at- 
tacked, so  that  breathing  cannot  be  carried  on. 

The  heart  is  liable  to  be  affected,  its  beats  becoming  very  in- 
frequent, sometimes  as  low  as  16  per  minute,  slow  and  weak, 
until  finally  the  organ  ceases  to  act  at  all.  Serious  symptoms 
accompany  this  condition. 

Abnormal  sensations  are  oft;en  complained  of  in  various  parts, 
as  well  as  hypercesthesia  and  tenderness. 

The  duration  of  these  symptoms  varies  much,  as  well  as  their 
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intensity  aud  extent,  TjJsually  the  termination  is  favorable,  pro- 
vided the  respiratory  muscles  and  heart  are  not  involved. 

Diagnosis. — Diphtheria  may  simulate  any  acut«  throat  affec- 
tion. It  has  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from  scarlatina j  croup, 
herpes  on  the  pharynx,  and  extensive  thrush.  Careful  examination 
of  the  throat  generally  enables  us  to  come  to  a  decision,  combined 
with  the  general  symptoms.  In  herpes  the  vesicles  may  be  seen, 
which  cannot  be  removed ;  there  is  much  more  severe,  but  limited 
pain ;  aud  the  same  condition  exist^s  on  the  lips. 

Dl'ration  and  Terminations. — The  duration  of  the  specific 
dijfeuse  is  from  two  to  fourteen  days,  but  its  complications  and  se- 
quelsB  may  prolong  it  greatly.  Death  is  a  very  frequent  event, 
especially  in  some  epidemics.  It  occurs  from — 1.  Apiiaxi,  due  to 
laryngeal  affection,  which  is  most  frequent  in  children,  and  usu- 
ally occurs  in  the  first  week.  2.  Asthenia  or  sejyticxv.miay  most 
common  after  puberty,  and  takes  place  after  the  first  week.  3. 
Urcemia,  4.  Seeondary  nervous  disturbance.  This  is  ver}'  fatal 
in  children,  but  death  does  not  happen  after  two  months. 

pROCJNOSis. — Always  grave  ;  the  prognosis  is  worse  in  children 
than  adults.  The  chief  signs  of  danger  are — implication  of  the 
larj'ux ;  great  discharge  from  the  nares ;  epLstaxis ;  repeated  vom- 
iting or  diarrha^a ;  a  very  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  or  a  very  infre- 
quent pulse;  symptoms  of  adynamia,  especially  with  delirium; 
signs  of  ursemia ;  the  presence  of  albumen,  blood,  or  casts  in  the 
urine,  especially  if  abundant ;  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature.  Even 
mild  cases  may  prove  fatal  from  asthenia,  or  the  nervous  sequelae 
may  come  on  and  cause  death. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  cases  of  diphtheria  must 
depend  very  much  on  their  type  and  intensity.  It  is  always  ad- 
vi.«*able  for  the  patient  to  stay  in  bed,  even  in  the  mildest  cases; 
and  hygienic  conditions  must  be  observed,  the  room  being  kept 
at  a  good,  uniform  temperature. 

In  slight  attacks  it  is  sufficient  to  open  the  bowels ;  give  some 
saline  mixture,  with  a  diet  of  beef  tea  and  milk ;  and  employ 
soothing  local  remedies,  viz.,  warm  poultices  or  fomentations  over 
the  throat,  steam  inhalations,  and  some  mild  gargle. 

In  a  severe  case  it  is  important  that  the  air  of  the  room  should 
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be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  68®,  and  be  kept  moist 
>vith  steam,  by  allowing  a  kettle  with  a  long  spout  to  be  continu- 
ally boiling,  or  by  boiling  water  in  an  open  vessel  over  a  spirit- 
lamp.  Children  should  have  a  tent  made  over  their  cribs,  by 
curtains  or  blankets,  and  the  steam  be  made  to  pass  within  this. 
Some  saline  drink  may  be  given,  or  one  containing  chlorate  of 
potash,  the  latter  being  decidedly  useful.  The  most  valuable 
medicine,  however,  that  we  possess  for  this,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  affections,  is  tincture  of  steel,  which  should  be  given  in  full 
doses  every  two  or  three  hours.     It  may  be  combined  with  quinine. 

Local  treatment  is  of  essential  importance.  At  first  the  measures 
already  mentioned  may  be  carried  out,  but  when  exudation  is 
formed,  more  energetic  treatment  is  indicated  to  prevent  its  ex- 
tension. Some  recommend  the  repeated  application  of  solution  of 
caiLstic,  of  dilute  acid,  or  of  tincture  of  steel  and  glycerin  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  better  to  follow  the  plan  advocated  by  Sir  W.  Jenner, 
viz.,  of  making  one  thorough  and  efficient  application,  around  as  well 
as  over  the  patches.  He  advises  that  a  solution  of  caustic  Oi  to 
5i  of  water)  should  be  used,  being  painted  on  with  a  brush.  The 
surface  around  the  exudation  mav  be  touched  with  the  solid  ui- 
trate  of  silver.  He  also  recommends  the  use  of  equal  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water  in  the  same  way.  Tincture  of  iron, 
or  equal  parts  of  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  and  glycerin,  have  like- 
wise been  employed  with  the  view  of  preventing  extension.  It  is 
but  right  to  add  that  some  excellent  authorities  deprecate  the  use 
of  any  of  these  severe  applications. 

Gargles  are  valuable  if  the  patient  is  old  enough  to  use  them. 
One  containing  tincture  of  iron  and  glycerin  is  recommended  ;  or 
chlorate  of  potash  may  be  used  freely.  Other  methods  of  local 
application  are  very  serviceable  in  children,  and  also  in  adults. 
The  brush  may  be  used,  or  a  spray-inhaler ;  or  powders  may  be 
blown  in  through  a  straw.  Trousseau  employs  a  mixture  of  alum 
and  sugar  in  this  way ;  others  use  tannin.  It  is  important  not  to 
tear  off  tlie  membranous  patches.  If  gangrene  or  ulceration  sets 
in,  solid  caustic  must  be  freely  applied,  and  antiseptic  gargles 
frequently  employed,  such  as  one  containing  carbolic  acid,  Condy's 
fluid,  or  hypochlorite  of  soda.  When  there  is  discharge  from  the 
nose,  this  should  be  frequently  washed  out  by  antiseptic  injections 
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through  the  nostrils.     It  raay  be  nece^ary  to  apply  local  reme- 
difti*  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  uares  from  the  throat. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  treatment 
which  should  be  adopted,  when  the  larynx  is  involved.  If  there 
is  evidence  of  considerable  obstruction  to  the  breathing,  and  if 
the  exudation  is  increasing,  the  only  possible  thing  to  do  is  to 
perform  tracheotomy  or  laryngot'omy,  the  former  in  children,  the 
latter  in  adults.  Sir  W.  Jeuuer  urges  that  the  trachea  should 
be  opened  as  high  up  as  passible,  and  recommends  that  the  edges 
of  the  wound  be  touched  with  caustic.  The  greatest  precautions 
must  be  taken  after  the  operation  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  resultjs  of  the  operation  are  almost 
always  temporary  relief,  and  prolongation  of  life ;  ultimately  the 
issue  is  very  frequently  fatal,  still  cases  do  recover  sometimes, 
when  apparently  almost  hopeless,  of  which  I  have  seen  some  con- 
spicuous instances. 

It  is  well  to  give  a  tolerably  nutritious  diet  from  the  first,  in- 
cluding plenty  of  milk.  Ice  and  cool  drinks  should  be  taken 
frequently.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  depression  considerable  nu- 
triment is  called  for.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  required  at  the 
outset  in  most  cases,  but  these  must  also  be  given  as  soon  as  there 
is  any  indication  that  the  powers  of  the  system  are  failing.  They 
are  often  needed  in  large  quantities  in  adynamic  cases,  and  chil- 
dren bear  them  well.  In  these  cases  also  other  stimulant.s  .should 
he  given,  such  as  ammonia  with  bark,  camphor,  musk,  and  ethers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  against  the  disease  spreading  by  infection. 

For  the  nervous  sequela  the  best  remedies  are  quinine  and 
iron,  or  strychnine,  with  a  supporting  and  nutritious  diet,  includ- 
ing stimulants.  Blistering  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  use- 
ful. Galvanism  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  paralyzed 
parts. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
GLANDEBS  AND  FABCY—EQUINIA. 

Etiology. — These  affections,  which  are  occasionally  observed 
in  man,  are  derived  from  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule.  It  b  doubtful 
whether  they  are  distinct  diseases,  or  varieties  of  the  same.  They 
are  produced  by  the  inoculation  or  contact  of  a  specific  poison, 
which  is  contained  chiefly  in  certain  discharges,  but  also  in  the 
excretions,  secretions,  and  blood  ;  and  they  usually  occur  in  those 
whose  occupation  brings  them  much  into  contact  with  horses,  viz., 
hostlers,  grooms,  &c.  Glanders  may  be  produced  at  some  little 
distance  off,  in  consequence  of  a  horse  snorting,  and  thus  expelling 
a  quantity  of  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  into  the  surrounding 
air,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  inhaled.  The  poison  may  be  con- 
veyed by  fomites,  to  which  the  discharges  become  attached.  It 
is  even  said  glanders  may  arise  from  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
a  stable  containing  glandered  horses.  These  diseases  can  be  re- 
transmitted to  the  horse,  and  also  to  the  ass,  as  has  been  proved 
ex|)eri  men  tally,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  communicated  from  man  to  man. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — Glanders  and 
farcy  constitute  a  specific  disease,  having  a  period  of  incubation, 
foHowcd  by  certain  peculiar  morbid  changes.  Hard  nodules  form 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth,  throat,  and  respira- 
tory passages,  lymphatic  glands,  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  muscles, 
lungs,  and  other  organs.  These  are  made  up  of  cells,  the  result 
of  proliferation,  which  soon  degenerate,  the  nodules  becoming  soft, 
breaking  down,  and  forming  abscesses  and  ulcers.  The  Schnei- 
derian  membrane  is  inflamed,  and  presents  little  pustular  eleva- 
tions, or  patches,  which  finally  form  excavated  ulcers,  and  may 
lead  to  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  with  perforation  of 
the  septum. 

Petechia?,  ecchymoses,  and  gangrene  arc  sometimes  observed. 
The  frontal  sinuses  may  contain  a  puriform  fluid.  The  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi  are  also  frequently  similarly  affected.     The 
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lungs  present  pneumonic  patches,  or  purulent  formations.  Small 
yellow  elevations  may  be  seen  on  the  pleurae  and  fibrinous  dejiosits 
underneath.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged,  softened,  and 
reddish.  Suppuration  or  gangrene  is  also  observed  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  A  peculiar 
eruption  occurs  on  the  skin.  Farcy  differs  from  glanders  in  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  not  being  affected,  but  tubercles,  buds, 
or  tumors  form  in  connection  with  the  skin,  which  break  down 
and  produce  deep,  unhealthy  ulcers,  or  the  lymphatic  system  may 
be  chiefly  involved. 

The  appearances  differ  considerably,  according  as  the  disease 
is  acute  or  chnmic. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  consider  glanders 
and  farcy  separately,  in  their  acute  and  chronic  forms. 

Amte  Glanders. — The  period  of  ineubaiion  is  usually  from  three 
to  eight  days.  If  due  to  inoculation  local  signs  of  inflammation 
ap|)ear  first,  as  a  rule,  the  lymphatics  being  also  affected.  In 
other  eases  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient  complains  of  rigors,  languor,  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
joints,  headache,  often  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  some  pyrexia 
exists.  At  first  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism  may  be  simulated, 
as  ^i-a.^  well  exemplified  in  a  case  which  has  recently  occurred  at 
University  Hospital.  Soon  subcutaneous  formations  occur,  espe- 
cially on  tlie  face,  and  near  the  joints,  quickly  changing  into 
abscesses,  containing  unhealthy  and  fetid  pus.  Over  these  the 
skin  becomes  red  or  violet,  and  sometimes  limited  gangrene  sets 
in.  Usually  a  peculiar  cutaneoiuf  eruptian  appears,  especially  on 
the  cheeks,  arms,  and  thighs.  It  begins  as  small,  intensely  red 
spots,  which  soon  become  papular,  and  then  pustular.  The  pus- 
tules vary  much  in  size  and  number,  are  flattened  or  acuminated, 
and  oft^n  have  a  red  areola.  Sometimes  the  contents  become 
sanguineous,  and  dry  up  into  small  blackish-brown  crusts.  This 
eruption  is  not  due  to  any  exudation  under  the  cuticle,  but  to  cir- 
cumscribed destruction  of  the  true  skin.  Dark  bulla}  often  form 
also  on  the  face,  trunk,  fingers  or  toes,  and  organs  of  generation, 
followed  by  gangrene. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  nose,  eyes,  and  surround- 
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ing  parts,  is  not  uncommonly  observed,  which  may  extend  to  the 
scalp. 

The  eruption  is  preceded  and  accomjyanied  by  profuse,  fetid 
sweats. 

A  prominent  symptom  is  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  at  first  thin 
and  scanty,  but  soon  abundant,  purulent,  viscid,  extremely  fetid, 
and  often  sanious.  It  clogs  the  nostrils,  and  obstructs  breathing, 
and  by  esc4ij)ing  through  the  posterior  nares,  causes  much  distress 
and  irritation.  A  thick  matter  also  escapes  from  between  the 
eyelids,  and  sometimes  from  the  mouth,  which  is  then  the  seat 
of  ulceration  and  pustules. 

The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  may  be  enlarged. 

The  constitutional  syinjAoms  increase.  Prostration  is  ver}'  great, 
the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  the  pulse  very  rapid,  feeble, 
and  irregular.  Diarrhoea  and  tympanitis  are  often  present,  the 
stools  being  exceedingly  fetid,  and  sometimes  bloody.  Dyspnoea, 
rapid  breathing,  hard  cough  with  little  expectoration,  weak  voice, 
and  foul  breath,  are  the  symptoms  usually  observed,  referable  to 
the  respiratory  organs.  Delirium  and  coma  ultimately  set  in, 
followed  by  death,  which  in  most  cases  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  week,  but  may  be  much 
earlier  or  later  than  this. 

Chronic  glanders  is  very  rare,  and  is  usually  a  sequel  of  iiircy. 
Its  chief  symptoms  are  lassitude  and  articular  pains,  followed  by 
sore  throat,  disagreeable  or  painful  sensations  in  the  nose,  with 
more  or  less  puriform  and  bloody  discharge,  cough  with  expecto- 
ration, dyspnoea,  and  altered  voice.  After  a  time  ulcerations 
may  be  observed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  with 
caries  or  perfonition.  The  pharynx  may  be  ulcerated.  There  is 
no  eruption. 

The  general  symptoms  are  less  marked  than  in  the  acute  form, 
but  the  latter  may  set  in.     The  duration  varies  greatly. 

Acute  Farcy, — The  great  difference  between  this  affection  and 
glanders  is,  that  there  is  no  implication  of  the  nares.  In  one 
class  of  cases  the  eruption  is  present;  in  the  other  set,  there  is  no 
eruption,  but  merely  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
vessels,  with  soft  tumors  under  the  skin  {farcy  buMona  and  farcy 
buds).     The  former  are  by  far  the  more  serious. 
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Chronic  Farcy, — Constitutional  symptoms  occur  at  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  subcutaneous  tumors,  which  form  abscesses,  and 
these  discharge  their  contents,  leaving  foul,  deep,  and  indolent 
ulcers.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  wasting  and  great  debility. 
The  case  may  end  in  glanders,  or  death  may  occur  from  exhaus- 
tion, or  pysemia.  Occasionally  recovery  takes  place.  The  dura- 
tion is  very  variable. 

An  afiection,  termed  equinia  mitis,  is  described,  produced  by 
contagion  from  horses  suffering  from  "the  grease"  There  is 
fever,  depression,  with  shivering,  and  a  pustular  eruption,  which 
dries  up  into  scabs,  and  these  fall  off,  leaving  distinct  scars. 

Diagnosis. — All  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  confound  glanders  with  acute  rheumatism  in  the 
early  stage.  In  any  patient  whose  occupation  exposes  him  to 
contagion,  the  possibility  of  the  symptoms  being  premonitory  of 
glanders  should  be  borne  in  mind.  There  may  be  local  signs  to 
aid  the  diagnosis.  Prostration  is  more  marked  than  in  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  joints  are  not  often  swollen  or  red. 

Prognosis  in  all  these  affections  is  very  gmve.  Chronic  farcy 
may  terminate  in  recovery. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  thing  is  to  exercise  all  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  these  diseases.  If  inoculation  should  happen, 
the  spot  must  be  immediately  destroyed  by  some  escharotic.  A 
supporting,  stimulating,  and  tonix;  treatment  is  the  only  one  that 
offers  any  chance  of  succeas  should  either  of  these  affections  be 
present,  with  attention  to  cleanliness,  opening  abscesses,  &c. 
Antiseptics  might  be  of  use. 

Dengue — Dandy  Fever — Brea krone  Fever. 

Etiology. — Dengue  is  a  peculiar  fever,  which  occurs  in  an 
epidemic  form,  and  rapidly  attacks  a  great  number  of  people,  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  becoming  affected.  It  is  not 
met  with  in  this  country,  but  has  occurred  in  America,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  &c.  It  is  not  known  what  the  actual  cause  is ; 
gome  believe  it  is  contagious,  but  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 

Symptoms. — ^After  an  incubation-period  of  from  twenty-four 
hours  to  ten  days  the  attack  is  usually  somewhat  sudden,  the 
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symptoms  being  chilliness,  a  sense  of  debility  and  uneasiness, 
with  violent  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  back,  and  in 
a  variable  number  of  the  joints,  which  are  somewhat  swollen. 
There  is  also  headache,  and  the  alimentary  canal  is  often  dis- 
turbed, but  the  tongue  remains  clean.  At  first  the  symptonas 
very  much  resemble  those  of  rheumatism.  Soon  there  is  fever, 
and  sometimes  a  rash  or  papular  eruption  appears.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  and  testicles  may  be  painful  and  enlarged.  In 
from  twelve  hours  to  three  or  four  days  the  symptoms  subside, 
but  debility  remains,  with  some  painful  sensations.  After  an 
interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  days,  the  fever  and  pains  return, 
or  severe  headache  sets  in.  The  tongue  becomes  much  furred, 
and  there  is  considerable  epigastric  uneasiness,  with  nausea.  An 
eruption  appears  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day,  especially  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  which  presents  very  variable  charac- 
ters, resembling  that  of  scarlatina  or  measles,  or  being  papular, 
ve>sicular,  pustular,  furunculous,  erysipelatous,  or  petechial.  As 
it  disappears  a  scaly  desquamation  sometimes  takes  place.  It  is 
attended  with  itching  and  tingling. 

The  symptoms  present  very  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and 
they  may  become  of  an  asthenic  character.  Almost  all  cases  re- 
cover, the  average  duration  being  about  eight  days,  but  stiffness 
and  soreness,  with  debility,  may  remain  for  some  time,  and  some- 
times several  relapses  occur. 

Trkatment. — Emetics  are  recommended  at  the  outset,  and 
free  purgation.  The  patient  must  remain  in  bed.  A  saline  dia- 
phoretic mixture  may  be  given,  and  opium  is  to  be  freely  admin- 
istered for  the  relief  of  pain.  If  ret^uired,  the  surface  may  be 
sponged,  and  cold  applied  to  the  head  to  relieve  headache.  The 
diet  must  be  regulated,  and  if  there  is  any  depression,  stimulants 
and  nourishing  food  should  be  given.  Quinine  and  mineral 
acids  are  recommended  during  the  remission  and  during  conva- 
lescence. 

Pestis — Plague. 

Etiolocjy. — This  disease  is  of  a  si)ecific  nature,  and  generally 
occurs  in  epidemics,  but  sporadic  cases  are  also  met  with. 
Formerly  it  was  met  with  in  Europe,  but  at  the  present  time  its 
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chief  seats  are  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  coast  of  Bar- 
hary.  It  is  undoubtedly  contagious,  but  may  arise  without  this 
from  some  "  epidemic  influence."  The  chief  predisposing  causes 
are — overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation ;  \vant  of  cleanliness, 
with  accumulation  of  filth ;  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food ; 
debility  from  any  cause;  warm,  moist  air^  with  residence  on 
marshy  soil,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  certain  rivers.  Epi- 
demics ofleu  follow  famine,  and  are  generally  preceded  by  a  sickly, 
oppressive,  warm,  and  moist  season. 

Anatomical  CnARACTERH. — As  in  other  malignant  fevers,  the 
blood  is  dark,  and  remains  fluid  or  coagulates  imperfectly,  while 
it  rapidly  putrefies.  The  organs  are  greatly  congested  and 
softened,  especially  the  spleen ;  also  the  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, which  may  present  petechiie  and  ecchymoses.  The  serous 
cavities  contain  excess  of  effusion.  The  absorbent  glands  gene- 
rally are  swollen,  dark,  softened,  or  disintegrated.  Buboes  and 
carbuncles  are  generally  present. 

Symptoms. — Plague  is  characterized  by  fever,  generally  of  a 
low  type,  with  the  local  development  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  and 
petechije.  The  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  sudden,  and  the  severity  of  the 
crjnstitutional  symptoms  varies  considerably,  from  a  slight  fever 
to  one  of  the  most  virulent  kind.  At  first  there  are  the  usual 
premonitory  signs,  viz.,  rigors,  restlessness,  feeling  of  debility  and 
languor,  headache  and  giddiness,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  pre- 
cordial oppression  or  uneasiness.  The  expression  is  heavy  and 
stupid,  and  the  eyes  look  muddy  or  suffused.  Soon  the  teinj)era- 
ture  rises,  while  prostration  increases,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope. 
The  pulne  is  frequent,  but  weak  or  irregular.  The  tongue  is 
thickly  furred,  and  tends  to  become  dry  and  brown  or  black, 
with  sordes.  Vomiting,  sometimes  of  black  matters,  great  thirst, 
and  diarrhoea  with  offensive  stools  are  also  present.  Respiration 
is  hurried,  and  the  breath  is  very  foul.  The  urine  is  much  di- 
minished, and  may  contain  blood.  Hemorrhages  from  mucous 
membranes  are  not  uncommon.  Nervous  symptoms  are  generally 
present,  such  as  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  or  convulsions.  Death 
may  take  place  before  the  appearance  of  any  local  signs. 

Buboes  occur  chiefly  in  the  glands  of  the  groin,  but  are  also 
seen  in  the  axilla,  and  about  the  angles  of  the  jaws.    They  ap- 
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pear  at  various  periods,  and  are  preceded  by  darting  paiD^. 
Generally  they  form  abscesses,  whicli  discharge  and  heal  slowly, 
leaving  permanent  scars. 

Carbuncles  are  seen  most  on  the  limbs,  but  may  be  on  any 
part.  They  vary  in  number  and  size,  and  are  prone  to  become 
gangrenous,  sometimes  causing  great  destruction  of  tissues. 

PetechtcPy  vibiceSy  and  livid  patches  occur  only  in  bad  cases, 
and  there  may  be  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  all  hygienic  measures  is  necessary. 
The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened.  Some  recommend  an  emetic 
at  the  outeet.  Nutritious  food,  stimulants,  mineral  acids,  and 
such  remedies,  would  seem  to  afford  the  best  results.  Probably 
those  who  advocate  the  use  of  antiseptics,  Avould  give  them 
largely  in  this  disease.  Cold  affusions  or  sponging  may  be  em- 
ployed. Poultices  are  necessary  for  the  buboes  and  carbuncles, 
with  antiseptic  dressings  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  X. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

Etiology. — It  is  by  no  means  agreed  upon  by  those  who' have 
had  opportunities  for  observation  of  cases  of  yellow  fever,  whether 
it  is  due  to  malaria,  or  whether  it  is  a  specific  disease  propagated 
by  contagion.  Most  authorities  maintain  the  latter  view,  holding 
that  the  true  fever  is  of  the  continued  type,  but  that  it  m^ay  be 
simulated  by  some  malarial  fevers  of  a  remittent  character.  -  There 
appears  to  be  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  the  disease  may  be 
conveyed  by  infection,  and  it  has  thus  originated  in  seaport  towns, 
in  this  and  other  countries,  owing  to  vessels  having  arrived  with 
cases  on  board.     Fomites  may  be  the  means  of  propagating  it. 

In  certain  regions  yellow  fever  is  endemic,  and  it  occurs  also  in 
severe  epidemics.  Its  principal  seats  are  the  AVest  Indian  Islands, 
the  seaports  of  North  and  South  America,  the  south  coast  of  Spain, 
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Mexico,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  As  a  rule  it  requires  a 
temperature  of  at  least  12^  F.,  and  is  rarely  met  with  at  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Among  the  chief  external  pred\»pomig  canses  are — a  long-con- 
tinued high  temperature ;  a  swampy,  or  low-lying  and  crowded 
district ;  filthiuess,  and  other  anti-hygienic  conditions.  Individual 
predispositions  also  exist.  The  disease  is  more  liable  to  occur  in 
children,  males,  the  white  races,  and  in  those  who  have  recently 
come  into  an  infected  district.  Intemperance  and  other  excesses, 
fatigue,  exposure  to  night  air  and  dews,  render  persons  more  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  body  may  be  emaciated  or 
not.  The  skin  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  and  much  congested  in 
dependent  and  distant  parts.  The  tissues  generally  are  softened 
antl  flabby.  More  or  less  congestion  of  organs  is  observed,  with 
sometimes  extravasations  of  blood,  and  effusions  into  serous  cavities. 
Softening  of  the  heart,  with  molecular  degcnenition  of  its  fibres, 
is  usually  met  with,  and  the  blood  coagulates  imperfectly,  though 
soft  clots  are  generally  found  in  the  cardiac  cavities. 

The  itomach  presents  morbid  changes  most  frequently.  It  often 
contains  more  or  less  "  black  vomit,"  or  blood  undergoing  altera- 
tion. Sometimes  a  black  or  bloody  mucus  sticks  to  the  lining 
membrane.  Signs  of  congesti(m  or  inflammation  are  present  in 
most  cases.  Signs  of  inflammation  have  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  membranes  of  the  cord  and  the  sympathetic 
svstem. 

Symptoms. — Different  epidemics  present  variations  as  to  the 
prominent  symptoms  which  are  observed,  and  the  cases  exhibit 
all  grades,  from  a  very  mild  form  of  the  disease,  to  one  of  a  most 
malignant  type.  Usually  three  stages  may  be  recognized  in  the 
course  of  an  individual  case,  following  a  period  of  incubation ,  which 
ranges  from  one  to  fifteen  days. 

1.  Invasion  Stage. — The  attack  may  be  preceded  by  some  of  the 
usual  premonitory  symptoms,  or  may  come  on  quite  suddenly. 
Chills  generally  occur  at  the  outset,  but  are  not  always  observed 
in  tropical  climates.  These  alternate  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and 
soon  there  is  marked  pyrexia,  the  degree  of  this  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  chills,  and  presenting  some  morning  remission. 
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The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  in  most  cases  full  and  strong.  The 
fiice  is  flushed,  the  eyes  red  and  suflused,  and  the  expression  anx- 
ious and  distressed.  The  skin  is  hot,  dry,  and  harsh.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  a  white  fur,  moist,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges  with 
enlarged  papillae.  Sore  throat  may  be  present,  and  there  is  a 
constant  desire  for  cool  drinks  or  ice.  Gastric  symptoms  may 
exist  from  the  first,  but  as  a  rule  only  become  prominent  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty -four  hours.  Then  the  patient  complains  of  op- 
pression, uneasiness,  weight,  or  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
with  considerable  tenderness ;  nausea,  violent  vomiting,  and  retch- 
ing are  also  present,  or,  after  a  while,  the  stomach  rejects  every- 
thing without  any  eflTort  The  vomited  matters  may  be  bilious, 
or  contain  streaks  of  blood,  or  chocolate-colored  flocculi.  Obstinate 
constipation  usually  exists,  with  unhealthy  stools,  deficient  in  bile. 
Sometimes  there  is  much  flatulence. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  the  most  distressing  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  }i^y ere  frontal  headdche,  with  shooting  pains  in  the  temples 
and  eyes,  are  complained  of  from  the  first.  The  most  prominent 
complaint,  however,  in  most  instances,  is  of  pains  in  the  lumbar 
region  and  limbs,  which  are  generally  among  the  earliest  symp- 
toms, and  often  become  so  intense  as  to  elicit  screams  and  groans, 
and  to  make  the  patient  writhe  in  agony.  As  this  stage  advances 
the  jMitient  becomes  very  restless,  and  the  mind  is  confused,  or 
wild,  violent  delirium  may  set  in,  with  hallucinations.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  more  or  less  stupor. 

The  urine  is  deficient,  and  dark  in  color ;  it  usually  contains 
albumen. 

This  stage  lasts  for  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days  usu- 
ally, but  may  extend  to  four  or  five  days.  It  is  longer  in  the 
milder  cases. 

2.  Stage  of  Remission, — A  marked  improvement  is  observed  at 
the  close  of  the  first  stage,  which  in  most  cases  is  only  temporary, 
but  sometimes  Ls  permanent,  convalescence  setting  in,  preceded 
by  critical  discharges.  The  symptoms  subside  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, the  patient  feeling  comparatively  comfortable,  and  often 
hopeful,  occiisionally  appearing  to  be  quite  well.  But  at  this 
time  there  are  often  some  unfavorable  signs,  viz.,  greater  tender^ 
ness  in  the  epigastrium,  a  yellowish  tinge  of  the  skin  and  urine. 
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a  slow  pulse,  and  sometimes  heaviness  or  stupor.  The  duratioa 
of  this  remission  is  usually  but  a  few  hours,  but  may  be  twenty- 
four  hours. 

3.  Stage  of  CoUnpse^  or  Secondary  Fever, — In  most  cases  signs  of 
colla]jc^  appear.  There  is  great  prostration  and  debility,  which 
Ls  evidenced  in  the  features.  The  skin  assumes  generally  a  yellow^ 
orange y  or  bronzed  hue,  but  not  invariably.  This  spreads  from 
the  forehead  downwards,  and  is  due  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood.  The  circulation  is  imj)eded,  the  pulse  becoming  very 
rapid,  weak,  and  irregular,  and  capillary  congestion  or  stagna- 
tion is  observed  in  dei)endent  and  distant  parts,  with  sometimes 
petechiae  and  vibices ;  at  the  same  time  the  heart  may  be  beating 
violently.  In  bad  cases  hemorrhages  take  place,  especially  from 
the  mucous  surfaces.  The  tongue  tends  to  become  dry,  brown, 
or  black,  or  it  is  smooth,  red,  and  fissured  ;  at  the  same  time 
sordes  may  form  on  the  lips  and  teeth.  The  gastric  symptoms 
return,  and  become  very  intense.  "  Black  vomit"  also  sets  in  by 
degrees,  the  black  color  being  probably  due  to  altered  blood.  It 
is  often  preceded  by  "  white  vomit."  The  black  vomit  is  not  al- 
ways present,  and  varies  in  its  exact  characters,  sometimes  pure 
blood  being  discharged.  Similar  matters  may  pass  off  in  the 
stools.  The  urine  is  often  more  or  less  suppressed,  and  contains 
albumen  ;  it  is  sometimes  retained.  The  patient  is  frequently  in 
a  state  of  apathy  and  gloomy  indifference.  As  the  case  prog- 
resses, collapse  becomes  extreme,  with  a  cold,  clammy  skin,  slow, 
sighing  respiration,  and  hiccough.  Consciousness  may  be  re- 
tained to  the  last,  or  low  delirium  or  coma  may  set  in,  with  con- 
vulsions at  the  clase. 

In  some  cases  the  symptoms  indicate  the  presence  of  secondary 
fever  instead  of  collapse,  of  variable  intensity.  It  either  ends  in 
convalescence,  or  sinks  into  the  typhoid  type,  which  proves  fatal. 

As  already  stated,  great  differences  are  observed  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  symptoms,  and  also  in  the  nature  of  those  which  are 
most  prominent  in  different  cases.  Some  patients  are  prostrated 
at  once,  and  die  very  speedily.  Death  usually  occurs  on  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day,  but  may  take  place  much  earlier,  or  as 
late  as  the  ninth  or  eleventh  dav,  or  even  much  later. 

The  €8888  have  been  arranged  into  certain  groups,  viz.,  1.  Algid. 
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2.  Sthenic.     3.  Heraorrhagic.     4.  Petechial.    5.  Typhous.    These 
terms  imply  the  prominent  characters  peculiar  to  each  variety. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  matter  in  diagnosis  is  to  distinguish 
yellow  fever  from  malarial  remittent  fever.  In  both  there  may 
be  a  yellow  skin  and  black  vomit.  The  points  of  distinction  are 
these :  Yellow  fever  is  contagious,  has  only  one  paroxysm,  and  is 
not  periodic  ;  a  second  attack  is  very  rare ;  it  cannot  exist  at  a 
temperature  at  which  malarial  fevers  are  often  prevalent ;  hem- 
orrhages and  albuminuria  are  very  frequent,  the  latter  almost  in- 
variable ;  quinine  has  not  the  influence  over  it  which  it  exerts  in 
the  case  of  malarial  fever. 

Prognosis. — Yellow  fever  is  always  a  terrible  disease,  but  the 
mortality  varies  much  in  different  epidemics.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  many  apparently  hopeless  cases  recover,  while 
others  which  seem  to  be  mild  prove  speedily  fatal ;  hence  the 
prognosis  is  very  uncertain.  A  concise  list  of  favorable  and  un- 
favorable signs  is  given  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  "  Reynolds's  System 
of  Medicine,"  vol.  i,  page  492. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  all  hygienic  measures  and  rules  of 
health,  is  most  important.  At  the  outset  hot  drinks  and  warm 
foot-baths  have  been  recommended,  also  emetics  and  purgatives. 
Large  doses  of  calomel  used  to  be  given,  but  have  been  proved  to 
be  injurious.     The  same  is  true  of  large  doses  of  quinine. 

It  iss  important  to  get  the  excreting  organs  to  act  freely  at  an 
early  i>eriod.  Copious  enemata  are  useful,  containing  turpentine. 
iSaline  drinks  may  be  given  abundantly.  The  skin  should  be 
sponged,  or  the  wet  sheet  may  be  used  if  the  patient  is  very  hot. 

Liquid  food  should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  with  cool 
drinks,  ice,  &c.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  well  diluted,  are  also  val- 
uable. Champagne  is  very  beneficial.  Various  symptoms  require 
attention,  but  especially  vomiting.  For  this  lime-water  and  milk, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote,  chlorodync,  and  chloroform  are  the 
remedies  which  have  been  recommended.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  giving  opium  or  morphia,  especially  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  suppression  of  urine.  Chlorodyne  is  suggested  as  a 
substitute  to  procure  sleep,  relieve  pain,  &c.,  hot  applications, 
mustard  poultices,  being  also  applied  externally  to  give  ease. 

Hemorrhages,  collapse,  and  typhoid  symptoms  must  be  treated 
as  they  arise.    During  convalescence  quinine  may  be  given. 
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MALARIAL    OR    PALUDAL    FEVERS. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  MALABIA,  OB  MABSH-MIASM. 

Before  enterinc:  upon  the  coneideration  of  malarial  fevers,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  indicate  the  main  facts  pertaining  to  their  exciting  cause,  viz.,  the 
mularial  or  marsh  poison. 

1.  Origin,  Propagation,  and  Modifying  hiftuences. — The  essential  condi- 
tions f<ir  the  production  of  the  malarial  poison  are — vegetable  decomposi- 
tion, a  certain  temperature,  with  a  certain  degree  of  moisture.  Without 
the  first  of  these,  it  cannot  possibly  arise.  Very  rarely  do  malarial  dis- 
eases occur  under  a  temperature  of  60°  F.,  and  the  heat  must  be  of  some 
duration.  As  this  rises  they  become  more  prevalent  and  more  severe. 
There  must  not  be  too  much  moisture,  else  the  poison  is  absorbed  by  it, 
and  it  is  not  formed  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry. 

The  necessary  conditions  are  met  with  chiefly  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 1.  In  almost  all  marshes  and  low  swamps,  unless  they  are 
peaty,  or  constantly  overflowed  with  water.  2.  Where  there  is  much  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soils  of  valleys  and  ravines,  in  alluvial  deposits,  along 
the  banks  of  tropical  rivers,  in  old  estuaries,  deltas  of  rivers,  &c.  8. 
Where  surfaces  covered  with  much  vegetation  have  been  temporarily 
overflowed.  4.  During  the  draining  of  lakes,  ponds,  <&c.  5.  In  sandy 
plains  containing  organic  matter,  if  there  is  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  marl, 
conditions  often  existing  simultaneously  in  old  river  courses.  6.  In  cer- 
tain hard  rocks,  especially  if  they  are  diisintegrating,  provided  they  con- 
tain vegetable  matters  jalso  in  turning  up  th^  soil  in  the  early  cultivation 
of  land,  digging  canals,  &c.  7.  Where  copious  vegetation  has  been 
cleared  away  in  dense  jungles  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  leaving  suffi- 
cient to  decompose.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  first  result  of  attempts 
at  cultivation  of  a  new  district  is  the  production  of  malarial  diseases,  but 
ultimately  they  disappear. 

Certain  circumstances  influence  the  occurrence  and  propagation  of 
malarial  affections:  1.  Season.  Usually  they  are  most  prevalent  towards 
the.  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  the  autumn.  They  are  particularly 
liable  to  occur  after  long-continued  dry  and  hot  weather,  followed  by 
warm  rains.  In  climates  where  the  summer  is  short,  though  very  hot, 
they  are  not  prevalent.  2.  Water.  Abundance  of  water  is  a  protection 
against  malarial  affections,  because  it  absorbs  the  poison.  Hence  they  are 
temporarily  dioiinisbed  by  long  and  heavy  rains  and  floods.     Any  deep 
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water,  especially  running  water,  gives  some  protoctioni  and  thus  the  in- 
tervention of  a  river  may  prevent  the  poison  from  passing  to  the  opposite 
bank.  A  ship  at  a  little  distance  from  shore  is  in  comparative  safety. 
Some  believe  sea-water  is  peculiarly  protective.  8.  Winds.  These  fre- 
quently convey  the  malaria  fur  a  considerable  distance,  and  may  thus  be 
the  means  of  originating  the  diseases  in  places  remote  from  a  malarial 
district,  also  counteracting  the  good  effects  of  the  intervention  of  water, 
&c.  On  the  other  band,  a  storm  may  disperse  the  poison  altogether.  4. 
Lftw  ditifHets  are  more  dangerous  than  those  which  are  elevated,  the  mal- 
aria tending  to  cling  to  the  fogs  near  the  earth.  The  lower  rooms  of 
houses  are  also  worse  than  the  upper.  6.  Trees.  When  in  larger  num- 
bers these  afford  decided  protection,  but  in  some  cases  they  seem  to  be 
injurious.  Certain  trees  are  said  to  exert  a  flpecinlly  protective  influ- 
ence ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  6.  Mountains  and  hills  interfere  considerably 
with  the  j)ropagation  of  the  poison.  7.  Time  of  the  day.  Morning  and 
evening  dews  augment  the  danger  materially,  probably  from  condensing 
the  poison.  It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  sleep  in  tents  at  night  in  mal- 
arial districts.  8.  The  air  of  cities  in  some  way  renders  the  pois<m  in- 
nocuous, as,  though  a  malarial  disease  may  be  raging  outside,  it  does  not 
penetrate  far  into  their  interior.  9.  Artificial  heat  destroys  malaria,  if 
sufficiently  intense.  10.  Jndtvidual  susceptibility  is  increased  by  certain 
circumstances,  viz.,  recent  arrival  in  a  malarial  district,  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion from  an}'  cause,  exposure  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  chills  of  all  kinds,  intemperance,  exposure 
on  an  empty  stomach  or  overfeeding,  mental  fatigue,  and  overcrowding. 
Some  persons  are  far  more  susceptible  than  others.  Young  children  and 
old  persons  are  letist  subject,  and  males  are  said  to  be  more  predisposed 
than  foniales.     White  races  sutler  more  than  blacks. 

2.  Nature. — Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malarial  poisou. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  gas,  resulting  from  vegetable  decomposition, 
but  this  idea  is  probably  not  correct.  The  most  favored  view  is,  that  it 
is  organic,  consisting  either  of  microscopic  plants  or  their  spores,  or  ani- 
malcules. It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  paludal 
poisons,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  When  animal  matters  are  mixed 
with  llio  decomposing  vegetable  matters,  the  poison  which  escapes  seems 
to  bo  more  virulont. 

3.  Mttdf  of  Entrance  into  the  System^  and  Effects  Produced. — Thep(>ison 
is  chiefly  inhaled,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  pulmonary  membrane.  It  may 
also  be  taken  up  by  the  stomach,  which  it  disturbs  greatly  at  the  outset, 
and  possibly  by  the  skin.  It  acts  on  the  nervous  system,  and  produces 
fevers  of  an  intermittent  and  remittent  typ<j,  with,  after  a  time,  perma- 
nent organic  mischief,  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  also  various 
neuralgia;.  Certain  other  diseases  are  attributed  to  it,  such  as  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  gastric  disturbance,  &c.,  and  also  a  general  state  of  ill-! 
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and  low  cachexia,  with  ultimate  degeneration  of  the  race.  Malaria  im- 
parts a  peculiar  periodicity  to  the  affections  which  it  originates,  as  well 
ati  to  others,  and  once  they  have  existed,  they  are  liable  to  occur  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  independently  of  the  action  of  the  original  exciting 
cau»e,  sometimes,  indeed,  appearing  to  arise  spontaneously. 

4.  Preventive  Treatment. — The  precautions  to  be  taken  may  be  gathered 
from  what  has  been  already  stated,  and  they  may  be  summed  up  as  the 
avoidance  of  everything  that  increases  the  individual  tendency  to  malarial 
diseascrs,  and  the  making  use  of  every  means  of  protection,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  in  arranging  a  place  of  residence,  &c.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  give  bayk  daily,  and  garlic  has  also  been  used  as  a  preventive. 

Intermittent  Fever — Ague. 

This  is  the  malarial  fever  which  occurs  in  this  country,  and  is 
usually  prevalent  in  low,  marshy  districts.  Cases  are  also  met 
with  here,  in  which  the  complaint  has  originated  in  foreign 
climates.  Its  etiology  is  that  of  paludal  fevers  generally,  and  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  (mce  the  disease  has  existed, 
suhsefjuent  attacks  may  arise  without  any  exposure  to  malarial 
influence. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  8])ken  presents  the  most 
notable  changes,  being  at  the  early  period  much  enlarged  from 
congestion,  soilcned,  and  sometimes  pulpy.  This  enlargement 
may  be  made  out  during  life.  After  a  while  it  becomes  i>erma- 
nently  large,  hypertrophied,  and  firm.  The  liver  is  also  congested 
and  soft,  and  ultimately  hy{)ertr<)phied ;  albuminoid  disease  has 
been  stated  to  be  produced  occasionally.  The  atomach  and  duo- 
denum are  congested,  and,  in  some  cases,  ulcers  have  been  ob- 
served. Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  stated  to  be  set  up  some- 
times by  ague.  In  those  who  have  lived  long  in  malarial 
districts,  black  pigment  is  oflen  found  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
kidneys.  The  blood  is  unhealthy,  and  may  contain  black  pig- 
ment. 

Symptoms. — Ague  consists  of  paroxysms  of  fever,  running 
through  certain  definite  stages,  occurring  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals,  with  intermediate  periods  of  complete  apyrexia. 

Mode  of  Invasion. — ^As  a  rule  there  are  the  ordinary  symptoms 
premouitory  of  fever  for  some  days  before  the  disease  declares 
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itself,   the  pyrexia   presenting  well-marked  remissions,  with   a 
periodic  tendency.     Sometimes  the  attack  is  sudden. 

Description  of  a  Paroxysm  or  "  Fit "  of  Ague. — In  each  par- 
oxysm there  are  three  distinct  stages,  named  the  cold,  the  hot^dmA 
the  sweating, 

1.  Cold  Stage, — Ordinarily  a  fit  is  preceded  by  general  uneasi: 
ness  and  languor,  inaptitude  for  any  exertion,  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  &c.  Soon  the  patient  feels  cold,  first  in  the  limbs,  then 
along  the  back  and  over  the  body.  The  teeth  begin  to  chatter, 
and  finally  the  entire  frame  shivers.  At  the  same  time,  the  skin 
appears  generally  pale  and  shrunken,  especially  that  of  the  face, 
the  features  being  pinched  and  sharp.  The  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  lip  look  blue,  and,  in  bad  cases,  the  whole  surface  assumes 
a  purj)lish  hue.  Cutis  anserina  is  frequently  observed.  The 
patient  often  complains  of  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
headache.  The  tongue  is  usually  pale,  moist,  clean,  and  cool ; 
appetite  is  lost,  but  thirst  often  exists.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are 
not  uncommon,  with  epigastric  uneasiness  and  sense  of  weight. 

Dyspnoea  is  felt,  and  breathing  is  hurried.  Dry  cough  is  often 
present,  and  the  expired  air  is  cool.  The  pulse  is  usually  fre- 
quent and  small,  and  may  be  irregular.  The  temperature  and 
state  of  the  urine  will  be  considered  separately. 

The  inteimty  of  this  stage  varies  greatly.  There  may  be  signs 
of  severe  depression  and  collapse,  with  a  tendency  to  stupor  or 
coma.  Its  duration  is  from  a  few  minutes  to  three,  four,  or  five 
hours. 

2.  Hot  Stage. — The  transition  to  this  stage  may  be  sudden,  but 
is  generally  gradual,  there  being  alternate  flushings  and  chilliness, 
or  partial  warmth.  When  fully  developed  the  skin  feels  bum- 
ingly  hot  and  dry,  is  red  and  tumid,  and  sometimes  a  rash  appears 
in  patches.  The  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes  injected  and  spark- 
ling. There  is  intense  thirst,  with  dryness  and  heat  of  mouth ; 
total  anorexia ;  a  white  tongue ;  and  sometimes  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing. The  heart  and  great  arteries  throb,  and  the  pulse  is  gener- 
ally frequent,  strong,  and  full.  Respiration  is  more  quiet  than  in 
the  first  stage.  Headache  is  always  present,  with  a  sense  of  throb- 
bing, and  sometimes  more  or  less  delirium,  which  may  be  very 
violent,  or  convulsions. 
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This  stage  lasts  usually  from  three  to  eight  hours,  the  extremes 
being  from  two  to  eighteen  hours. 

3.  Stceating  Stage, — Perspiration  begins  about  the  forehead,  and 
then  spreads  over  the  whole  body.  Its  amount  varies,  but  is  gen- 
erally considerable,  so  that  the  bed-clothes  are  saturated,  and 
sometimes  the  bedding.  It  continues  to  flow  for  some  time,  dur- 
ing which  the  pyrexia  is  reduced,  and  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate; 
the  {latient  usually  soon  falls  asleep,  and  awakes  well,  or  compara- 
tively well.  Critical  discharges  in  -the  urine  occur,  and  not  un- 
frequently  diarrhoea.  Anasarca  has  been  observed  when  sweating 
is  deficient. 

Condition  of  the  Paiieni  in  the  Intervals. — At  first  a  person  suf- 
fering from  ague  may  feel  convalescent  during  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  paroxysms ;  but  soon  there  is  more  or  less 
languor  and  depression,  with  pallor,  neuralgic  pains,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  After  a  while  permanent  organic  mischief  is  established, 
esipecially  in  connection  with  the  spleen,  and  this  leads  to  serious 
symptoms,  which  will  be  described  when  treating  of  splenic  disciises. 

Temperature. — The  course  of  this  is  quite  characteristic,  and 
may  be  summed  up  as  a  rapid  ascent;  short  and  intense  stationary 
period,  and  critical  defervescence ,  constituting  the  paroxysm  ;  with 
a  perfectly  normal  temperature  in  the  intervals.  There  is  a  rise  as 
g<xjn  as,  or  even  before,  the  cold  stage  begins ;  at  first  it  is  only 
slight  and  gradual,  but  soon  becomes  rapid,  continuing  during 
the  hot  stage,  and  sometimes  into  the  commencement  of  the  sweat- 
ing stage.  The  temperature  generally  reaches  105°  to  107^, and 
may  go  up  to  108°,  110°,  or  even  112°  in  hot  climates.  When 
sweating  begins  there  is  generally  a  slight  alternate  rise  and  fall 
at  first,  but  soon  a  steady  fall  sets  in,  of  2°  or  more  every  five  to 
fifteen  minutes,  until  the  temperature  becomes  normal.  It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  even  before  the  paroxysms  arc  experienced, 
and  after  they  have  apparently  ceased,  the  temperature  has  been 
observed  to  rise  at  the  usual  pericKls. 

Urine. — During  the  cold  and  hot  stages  water  is  increased,  but 
it  diminishes  at  the  close  of  the  latter,  and  is  very  deficient  while 
sweating  is  going  on,  and  hence  the  specific  gravity  rises.  Urea 
suddenly  increases  in  amount,  as  soon  as  the  rise  in  temperature 
begins,  and  this  continues  until  the  sweating  stage  sets  in,  when 
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it  rapidly  or  gradually  diminishes.  A  Felation  is  said  to  exist 
between  the  amount  of  urea  discharged  and  the  temperature. 
Uric  acid  is  also  considerably  in  excess,  and  urates  are  generally 
dei)osited  at  the  close  of  the  fit.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  greatly 
increased,  and  phosphates  are  much  diminished.  Albumen,  blood, 
or  casts,  are  not  unfrequently  present  in  the  urine. 

In  the  intervals  the  state  of  the  urine  varies  much.  Urea  is 
deficient  as  a  rule. 

Types  and  Varieties.— The  chief  types  are  those  founded 
upon  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms,  viz. :  1. 
Quotidian,  in  which  there  is  a  daily  paroxysm,  with  an  interval 
of  twenty-four  hours.  2.  Teiiian,  where  a  fit  occurs  every  other 
day,  the  interval  being  forty-eight  hours.  3.  Quartan,  a  paroxysm 
taking  place  every  third  day,  the  interval  being  seventy-two  hours. 
These  are  the  usual  types,  but  exceptionally  the  following  are  met 
with  :  4.  Double  quotidian,  5.  Double  tertian,  a  seizure  occurring 
every  day,  but  at  different  hours,  or  with  different  characters.  6. 
Double  quurtnn,  out  of  three  days  two  having  each  a  paroxysm, 
the  third  none.  7.  Duplicated  tertian,  there  being  two  paroxysms 
one  day,  none  the  next.  8.  Erratic  or  irregular.  Other  very  rare 
types  are  described. 

The  quotidian  has  the  longest  paroxysm ;  this  is  said  to  occur 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  to  have  the  shortest  cold  stage,  and  the 
longest  hot  stage.  In  the  quartan  variety  the  conditions  are 
just  the  opposite,  the  tertian  being  intermediate.  Sometimes  the 
fits  tend  to  begin  earlier  each  day,  or  later,  and  thus  ultimately 
one  type  may  be  changed  into  another,  or  the  change  may  take 
place  suddenly. 

Some  peculiarities  are  observed  in  the  paroxysm.  Occasion- 
ally one  or  more  of  the  stages  may  be  wanting.  The  phenomeniA 
are  in  rare  instances  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  body;  thus  in 
paralyzed  patients  they  may  only  be  seen  in  the  non-paralyzed 
parts. 

Certain  forms  of  ague  are  also  described,  according  to  the 
symptoms  present,  viz.:  1.  Sthenic;.  2.  Asthenic,  3.  Pernieiaus 
or  malignant,  the  last  approaching  the  remittent  type,  and  only 
occurring  in  hot  climates. 

Treatment. — 1,  During  the  Paroxysm,    In  the  cold  dagt  the 
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patient  should  remain  in  bed,  well  covered  with  blankets,  some 
form  of  dry  heat  being  applied  externally,  and  hot  drinks  ad- 
ministered. 

In  this  country  nothing  further  is  necessary,  as  a  rule.  When 
there  is  much  depression  diffusible  stimulants  are  required,  and  a 
little  opium  may  be  given  to  relieve  great  restlessness.  Persistent 
vomiting  is  l)est  checked  by  giving  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
with  plenty  of  warm  water.  If  this  stage  is  greatly  prolonged  a 
hot-air  bath  may  be  employed.  In  the  hot  staff e  the  skin  should 
be  sponged  freely,  and  cooling,  effervascent  or  saline  drinks  be 
given.  During  the  meeating  stage  nothing  is  necessary  but  to 
keep  the  patient  covered,  so  as  to  prevent  a  chill. 

2.  During  the  Intervah, — The  great  remedy  at  this  time  is 
qidnine,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  bring  about  a  speedy  cure.  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should 
be  administered.  By  some  it  is  recommended  to  give  one  large 
dose,  either  before  or  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  came  under  mv  treatment  at  the  Liver- 
pool  Northern  Hospital,  I  found  most  satisfactory  results  from 
three  or  four  grain  doses,  every  four  or  six  hours  during  the  in- 
termission, and  therefore  am  disposed  to  adhere  to  this  practice. 
In  some  cases  it  is  said  the  stomach  rejects  quinine,  and  then  it 
may  be  given  with  a  little  opium,  or  by  enema.  It  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  remedy  must  be  continued  after  the  paroxysms 
have  apparently  ceased,  i.  e.,  until  temperature  is  quite  normal. 
Various  substances  have  been  advocated  as  substitutes.  Of  these 
the  onlv  useful  ones  are  cinchona  bark,  cinchonine,  and  arsenic. 
The  last  is  decidedly  beneficial,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
cheap.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  begin- 
ning with  four  or  five  minims  three  times  a  day. 

Symptoms  and  complications  may  arise  requiring  special  atten- 
tion. Possibly  venisection  may  be  indicated,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  a  case  necessitating  it  in  this  country.  Adynamic 
symptoms  must  be  treated  by  external  and  interiuil  stimulation. 

The  preventive  treatment  is  that  for.  malaria  in  general,  and, 
if  possible,  residence  in  a  malarial  district  should  be  hnmediately 
discontinued. 
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Remittent  Fever. 

The  malarial  fevers  of  hot  climates  often  assume  a  remittent 
type,  there  being  irregular  exacerbations  and  remissions,  the  latter 
being  less  distinct  if  the  fever  is  very  intense.  They  vary  much 
in  their  severity,  and  have  received  many  local  names.  There 
is  no  distinct  limit  between  this  class  of  fevers  and  intermittents, 
both  being  due  to  the  same  cause,  but  this  is  aided  by  a  high 
temperature  in  producing  remittents.  One  type  sometimes 
changes  into  the  other. 

Symptoms. — There  are  generally  premonitor}-  signs,  but  the 
attack  may  be  sudden.  Gastric  irritation  is  usually  first  noticed, 
there  being  uneasiness  or  oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  nausea, 
anorexia,  with  headache,  general  pains,  languor,  Ac.  There  may 
be  some  chilliness  or  rigors,  but  there  is  no  cold  skirje  of  any 
dunition,  and  the  temperature  rises  immediately.  The  hot  dage 
becomes  very  intense,  the  skin  being  burning  and  dry,  the  face 
flushed,  the  eyes  injected,  and  there  being  intense  headache, 
giddiness,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  often  some  delirium, 
which  is  sometimes  violent.  Vomiting  and  nausea  are  commonly 
present,  the  vomited  matters  consisting  first  of  food,  then  of 
watery  fluid,  and,  finally,  of  bilqi  They  may  become  brown  or 
black.  There  is  great  oppression  and  weight  in  the  epigastrium, 
a  furred  tongue  tending  to  dryness,  parched  lips,  and  intense 
thirst.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  either  full  or  small  and  com- 
pressible. 

The  symptoms  abate  generally  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  but 
may  continue  for  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  forty-eight  hours,  or 
even  longer.  Some  perepiration  usually  occurs  as  improvement 
takes  place. 

Tlie  remission  is  of  variable  duration,  and  then  an  exacerba- 
tion sets  in,  of  greater  intensity  than  the  first.  The  time  and 
number  of  remissions  also  differ  in  different  cases.  Whe»  the 
disease  is  established,  there  is  almost  invariably  a  morning  remis- 
sion. The  exacerbation  may  begin  at  noon,  declining  towards 
midnight ;  or  it  may  begin  at  midnight,  and  last  till  morning. 
In  severe  cases  there  may  be  a  double  exacerbation,  viz.,  at  noon 
and  midnight. 
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As  the  case  progresses,  there  may  be  signs  of  intense  adynamia. 
Yellowness  of  the  skin  is  common  and  hemorrhages  are  some- 
times present ;  these  symptoms,  associated  with  "black  vomit," 
make  a  case  resemble  specific  yellow  fever.  Occasionally  marked 
jaundice  exists.  The  spleen  and  liver  are  usually  enlarged  and 
tender.  The  uriiie  is  generally  stated  to  be  scanty,  dark,  and  of 
high  specific  gravity.  In  India,  Dr.  Maclean  has  noticed  just  the 
opposite  characters.  It  is  always  acid,  and  rarely  albuminous. 
Urea  is  increased,  uric  acid  diminished,  until  convalescence. 

The  wliole  duration  is  from  five  to  fourteen  days  asually,  and  a 
case  may  end  in  death  from  blood-poisoning  or  exhaustion ;  in 
recover}',  usually  ushered  in  by  free  i)erspiration,  but  sometimes 
gradual ;  or  by  transition  into  an  intermittent  fever. 

Treatment. — It  is  important  to  attend  to  hygienic  conditions, 
and  to  have  good  ventilation.  During  the  h/)t  paroxysm  cooT 
drinks  should  be  given,  and,  if  necessary,  cold  applied  to  the 
head.  External  application  of  cold,  in  one  of  the  ways  described 
when  speaking  of  "  fever,"  is  most  valuable.  Vomiting  must  be 
checked.  As  soon  as  the  remission  occurs,  quini)ie  must  be  given 
in  10,  15,  or  20  grain  doses  every  two  hours :  if  the  stomach 
rejects  it,  enemata  must  be  employed.  This  remedy  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered until  the  svstem  Is  saturated  with  it,  and  evidences  of 
"  cinchonism  "  arise.  It  is  also  to  be  used  should  any  complica- 
tions arise.  A  compound  named  Warburg\s  tincture,  has  gained 
much  repute  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fevers. 

All  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  to  be  deprecated,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  calomel,  except  as  an  aperient.  It  is  desirable  to  clear 
out  the  bowels.  Bland,  nourishing  diet  is  necessary,  and  often 
stimulants  are  largely  required. 
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B.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
BHEVMATISM. 

TiiLS  term  is  applied  to  diseases,  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  but,  as  they  are  usually  considered  together,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  treat  of  them  all  in  the  present  chapter. 

1.  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism — Rheumatic  Fever. 

Etiolocjy. — The  immediate  pathological  cause  of  rheumatic 
fever,  is  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  poisonous  material,  pro- 
duced within  the  svsteni  by  some  disturbance  of  the  nutritive 
and  eliminatory  processes.  This  is  generally  presumed  to  be  an 
ingredient  of  one  of  the  ordinary  excretions,  only  existing  in  ex- 
cess, the  common  belief  being  that  it  is  /o-cfic  acid.  The  results 
of  experiment's  seem  to  favor  this  view,  the  usual  phenomena  of 
rheumatism  having  been  produced  by  injecting  this  substance 
into  serous  cavities. 

Predisposing  Omses, — Rheumatism  is  distinctly  a  hereditary  dis- 
ease. It  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five^  but 
especially  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  being  rare  in 
children  and  old  persons,  although  no  age  is  exempt.  Previous 
attacks  decidedly  increase  the  predisposition.  More  cases  are 
met  with  among  males,  and  in  the  lower  classes,  on  account  of 
greater  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes.  Climate  and  se^i^on  have 
considerable  influence,  the  affection  occurring  mainly  in  temperate 
but  very  moist  climates,  and  where  there  are  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature. It  is  far  less  common  in  tropical  and  very  cold  countrieB. 
A  large  number  of  cases  are  observed  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England.  The  same  conditions  influence  the  number  of  cases  at 
different  seasons.  A  state  of  ill-health  from  any  cause  is  said  to 
predispose  to  rheumatic  fever,  and  also  mental  depresdtm  or 
anxiety;  but  many  individuals  are  attacked  apparently  when  in 
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perfect  health.  Joints  which  are  yniich  tised^  or  which  have 
been  injured ^  are  the  most  liable  to  become  affected. 

Kreiting  Causes. — The  ordinary  exciting  cause  is  a  sudden 
chill,  produced  either  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  sitting  in  a 
draught  when  heated  or  perspiring;  neglecting  to  change  wet 
clothes,  <fec.  In  not  a  few  instances  no  definite  cause  can  be 
fixed  upon,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  processes  may  go  on 
in  the  system,  which  gradually  tend  to  generate  an  amount  of  the 
poison  sufficient  to  produce  the  complaint.  Errors  in  diet,  sup- 
prea^fion  of  men-ses,  and  other  disturbances,  have  been  ranked  as 
causes.  Scarlatina  seems  to  produce  rheumatism  sometimes,  prob- 
ably by  preventing  excretion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  changes  produced  by 
rheumatism  are  chiefly  evident  in  fibrous,  fibro-serous,  or  syno- 
vial structures.  A  variable  number  of  the  joints  are  in  a  state 
of  acute  inflammation.  The  synovial  membrane  is  very  vascular, 
thickened,  and  relaxed ;  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  more  or  less 
lymph,  and  the  joint  contains  some  fluid  effusion.  This  is  not 
very  abundant,  chiefly  serous,  but  containing  flakes  of  fibrin 
and  cells,  which  often  resemble  pus-cells.  The  tissues  around 
the  joint  are  much  infiltrated  with  fluid.  In  cases  which  have 
lasted  long,  pus  may  form,  and  the  cartilages  sometimes  become 
eroded.  The  sheaths  of  tendons  may  be  inflamed,  and  occasion- 
ally contain  a  purulent  fluid.  The  muscles  are  often  dark,  soft, 
and  infiltrated. 

In  addition  to  the  joint  affection,  there  are  usually  evidences 
of  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or  myocarditis.  Fibrinous  vegeta- 
tions are  common  in  the  heart,  even  when  no  inflammation  ex- 
ists. Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  also  not  uncommonly  present, 
and,  rarely,  peritonitis,  or  cei*ebral  or  spinal  meningitis. 

The  blood  contains  excess  of  fibrin,  and  becomes  buffed  and 
cupped  during  coagulation.  The  solids  generally  are  diminished, 
but  are  in  excess  in  the  serum.  It  is  doubtful  whether  lactic 
acid  can  be  found  in  it. 

Symitoms. — An  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  may  be  preceded 
by  a  general  state  of  bad  health  for  some  time,  and  come  on 
gradually;  but  usually  the  invasion  is  marked,  there  being  chills, 
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or  occasionally  distinct  rigors.  These  are  followed  by  pyrexia, 
and  soon  the  joints  or  other  structures  are  affected. 

When  the  disease  is  established,  the  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  characteristic.  The  patient  presents  an  aspect  of  pain  and 
suffering,  with  restlessness  and  weariness,  but  is  unable  to  noiove 
on  account  of  the  pain  which  is  thus  produced,  and  ofleu  there  is 
complete  helplessness.  Usually  copious  perapiration  exists,  the 
patient  being  bathed  in  sweat,  which  has  a  j)eculiarly  sour  or 
acrid  smell,  and  is  usually  very  acid  in  reaction.  Sudamina  are 
not  uncommon,  and  may  be  extremely  abundant,  coming  out  in 
successive  crop.  I  have  at  present  a  case  under  treatment  in 
which  the  trunk  and  limbs  have  been  from  an  early  i)eriod  com- 
pletely covered  with  sudamina. 

There  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  pyrexia.  The  pulse  is  gener- 
ally full  and  strong.  The  tongue  is  thickly  coated,  with  much 
thirst,  anorexia,  and  constipation.  The  urine  is  markedly  febrile, 
deposits  urates  abundantly,  and  sometimes  contains  a  little 
albumen.  Patients  cannot  sleep  on  account  of  the  pain  they 
suffer,  but  there  are  no  particular  head  symptoms  as  a  rule. 
Occasionallv  slight  delirium  exists. 

St<ite  of  the  Joints. — Pain  and  stiffness  are  generally  complained 
of  over  the  body,  but  the  joints  become  especially  affected.  It  is 
the  middle  sized  joints  which  are  most  commonly  attacked,  viz., 
the  elbows,  wrists,  knees,  and  ankles,  but  the  others  are  by  no 
means  exempt.  Usually  several  are  involved  in  succe^ion,  the 
complaint  showing  an  erratic  tendency,  and  often  the  symptoms 
subside  in  one  articulation,  as  they  appear  in  another,  but  several 
may  be  implicated  together.  A  johit  may  be  attacked  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  A  disposition  to  symmetry  is 
frequently  noticed. 

An  affected  joint  Is  more  or  less  red,  either  all  over  or  in 
patches,  swollen,  and  hot.  The  amount  of  enlargement  varies, 
and  it  is  due  partly  to  infiltration  of  the  tissues  around  the  joint, 
partly  to  effusion  into  its  interior.  The  skin  sometimes  pits  on 
pressure.  There  is  considerable  pain  and  tenderness,  which  is 
aggravated  at  night ;  any  movement  causes  much  distress.  In 
character  the  pain  is  dull  and  aching  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  often  so 
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severe  as  to  make  the  patients  cry.  If  much  swelling  exists  there 
is  frequently  less  suffering. 

The  general  symptoms  are  not  always  in  i)roportion  to  the 
extent  of  joint  mischief. 

Temperature, — The  accent  usually  lasts  about  a  week,  but  it 
may  be  longer  or  shorter.  The  temperature  in  most  cases  ranges 
from  100°  to  104°.  The  stationary  period  varies  greatly  in  dura- 
tion ;  there  is  generally  a  considerable  difference  between  morn- 
ing and  evening  temperature.  Defer vesceiice  is  also  gradual  and 
indefinite  in  most  cases.  Rarely  (rrww  occurs.  The  implicated 
joints  may  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  other  parts.  It  is 
in  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  that  hyperpyrexia  is  most  frequently 
observed,  a  remarkably  sudden  increase  of  heat  taking  place, 
accompanied  with  severe  symptoms,  and  death  usually  speedily 
ensuing.  The  temperature  may  reach  108°,  109°,  110°,  or  more, 
and  continue  to  rise  after  death. 

Irregularities  in  tem|)erature  are  very  common  in  rheumatic 
fever,  even  without  the  influence  of  any  complications,  and  the 
latter  are  oflen  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  this  disease. 

There  is  often  a  disproportion  between  the  temperature  and  the 
pulse. 

A  subacute  variety  of  rheumatism  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
esi)ecially  in  hospital  practice,  which  is  very  troublesome.  There 
is  very  little  pyrexia,  and  one  or  more  joints  are  affected  for  a 
long  time,  the  conditions  being  almost  stationary,  with  occasional 
exacerbations,  which  are  liable  to  occur  from  slight  causes  or 
without  any  evident  cause.  The  joints  are  not  much  deformed, 
nor  are  they  structurally  altered  to  any  great  degree.  The  gene- 
ral condition  is  usually  much  below  par. 

Complications. — In  most  cases  certain  internal  organs  and 
structures  are  implicated  in  the  course  of  a  rheumatic  attack,  and 
the  resulting  affections  are  ordinarily  classed  as  complications, 
but  in  reality  most  of  them  are  partj*  of  the  disease,  and  they  may 
exist  without  any  joint  affection.  At  present  they  will  be  merely 
enumerated,  as  their  symptoms  and  signs  are  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  that  they  may  come 
on  very  insidiously,  and  should,  therefore,  be  constantly  watched 
for,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  this  organ  being  examined 
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at  leust  tmce  daily.  They  must  necessarily  influence  greatly  the 
course  of  a  case.  They  include :  1.  Cardiac  affectiotis,  \iz. :  peri- 
carditis, endocarditis,  with  consequent  valvular  disease,  myocar- 
ditis,  and   the   formation   of   fibrinous  deposits   in   the   heart. 

2.  Pulmonary  affedimis,  viz. :  pleurisy,  pneumonia  or  bronchitis. 

3.  Rarely  peritonitis.  4.  C'Crebral  and  spinal  meningitis  very 
rarelv. 

The  cardiac  affections  are  those  observed  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases ;  some  think  endocarditis,  others  pericarditis  is  the  more 
frequent.  They  occur  esi>ecially  in  the  young,  and  are  met  with 
in  cases  of  all  grades  of  severity.  In  not  a  few  instances  both 
the  heart  and  lungs,  with  their  coverings,  are  inflamed  at  the 
game  time. 

Choreiform  movements  sometimes  complicate  acute  rheuma- 
tism, or  even  distinct  chorea,  especially  in  children.  The  relation 
between  them  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
chorea  is  due  to  the  plugging  of  the  small  vessels  of  some  part  of 
the  brain  with  small  particles  of  fibrin  from  the  heart. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  rapid  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  some  cases.  This  is  accompanied  with  rigors,  violent 
nervous  symptoms,  and  sometimes  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  hemor- 
rhages, &c.  In  some  instances  typhoid  symptoms  set  in  during 
the  progress  of  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever. 

Duration  and  Termination. — The  duration  is  exceedingly 
variable,  but  favorable  oases  generally  are  convalescent  within 
from  three  to  six  weeks.  Relapses  are  frequent.  The  termt- 
7Hitio7i,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  in  recovery,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  is  often  only  partial,  some  permanent  organic 
mischief  being  left.  Sometimes  stiflTiiess  of  joints  remains  for  a 
considerable  period,  or  they  may  become  chronically  aflTected ; 
they  are  also  liable  to  subsequent  neuralgic  pains.  If  death  re- 
sults, this  is  generally  due  to  complications. 

Diagnosis. — Gout  is  the  chief  disease  from  which  rheumatism 
has  to  be  diagnosed  ;  the  points  of  diflTerence  will  be  considered 
under  gout.  Ordinary  articular  rheumatism  has  also  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  forms.  It  may  be  simulated  by  erysipelas, 
pyaemia,  trichinosis,  dengue,  or  the  early  stage  of  glanders.     It 
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roust  be  remembered  that  rheumatism  may  occur  tolthout  any 
joM  symptotns. 

Prognosis. — As  regards  life  and  death  the  j^rognosis  is  very 
favorable,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  grave  with  respect  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  patient.  Of  course  this  will  depend  on 
the  organic  mischief  remaining.  There  are  some  signs  of  danger, 
viz.,  a  very  high  temperature,  or  one  remaining  high  for  some 
time;  severe  nervous  symptoms;  adynamic  symptoms;  extensive 
complications  about  the  heart  or  lungs;  cerebral  or  spinal  menin- 
gitis ;  deficiency  of  excreta.  Chorea  is  considered  to  be  a  highly 
dangerous  complication,  especially  when  associated  with  dys- 
phagia. I  have,  however,  seen  recovery  take  place  when  these 
were  present. 

Treatment. — Probably  there  has  been  more  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever  than  of  almost 
any  other  disease,  and  it  is  very  perplexing  for  beginners  to  know 
what  to  do,  when  they  read  the  contradictory  statements  made 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  Having  had  opportunities  of  treating 
a  large  number  of  cases  in  hospital  practice,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  remarks  here  made  on  the  subject  may  not  be  altogether 
valueless. 

The  indications  for  managing  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever  seem 
to  me  to  be  these:  1.  To  study  the  general  comfort  of  the  patient, 
and  to  protect  in  every  possible  way  from  exposure.  2.  To  use 
all  measures  to  prevent  the  internal  parts  from  becoming  involved. 
3.  To  encourage  free  excretion.  4.  To  remove  or  neutralize  the 
poison  in  the  blood,  if  this  can  be  done.  5.  To  attend  to  the 
joints.  6.  To  relieve  other  symptoms.  7.  To  treat  complications 
as  they  arise. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  a  patient  suffering  from  rheu- 
matic fever  should  become  convalescent  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  consequence  that  the  attack  should 
be  passed  through  without  any  permanent  organic  mischief  being 
left  behind,  especially  in  connection  with  the  heart,  than  that 
recovery  should  take  place  within  this  or  that  number  of  days  or 
weeks. 

There  are  certain  matters  connected  with  general  management, 
attention  to  which  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance.    The 
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patient  should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  bed,  between  soft  blankeijf, 
and  wear  a  flannel  shirt,  the  limbs  being  fixed  in  as  comfortable 
a  position  as  possible,  by  means  of  pillows.  It  is  necessary  to 
avoid  anything  like  a  chill,  hence  the  bed  should  be  carefully 
protected  from  all  draughts,  and  patients  should  not  be  allowed 
to  throw  off  the  bedclothes,  which  thev  are  much  inclined  to  do. 
It  is  my  custom  to  wrap  up  all  the  joints,  whether  affected  or  not, 
in  cotton-wool,  and  also  to  put  a  thick  layer  of  this  over  the  front 
oftlie  chest.  It  is  further  advisable  to  cut  the  shirt  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  kind  of  window  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  by 
drawing  aside  which  this  region  may  be  examined  without  dis- 
turbing the  patient,  or  exposing  much  of  the  chest.  The  wool 
must  be  frequently  changed,  the  surface  being  dried  before  each 
fresh  application  is  made. 

The  diet  ought  not  to  be  too  lou\  but  should  consist  of  a  good 
quantity  of  beef  tea  and  milk,  regularly  administered.  Much 
drink  is  needed,  and  the  best  is  lemonade  or  barley-water.  Ice 
is  also  ver)'  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Alcoholw  stimulants  are  not 
required  in  ordinary  practice  as  a  rule ;  still,  in  hospital  practice 
patients  often  need  them,  and  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity. 
If  there  is  a  tendency  to  much  debility  and  prostration,  they 
should  decidedly  be  given. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  rheumatism  by  the  use  of  strong  purgatives,  as 
practiced  by  some,  seems  to  me  most  objectionable. 

General  Therapeutic  Treatment — Observations  have  been  made, 
especially  by  Sir  W.  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton,  with  the  view  of  proving 
that  rheumatic  fever  runs  as  favorable  a  course  without  as  with 
medicines.  Possibly  this  may  be  true,  if  the  conditions  already 
mentioned  are  carefully  attended  to.  At  the  same  time  my  own 
experience  would  lead  me  to  attribute  good  results  to  the  alkaline 
treatment,  as  I  have  seen  unmistakable  benefit  arise  from  it. 
Whether  it  shortens  the  course  of  the  disease  or  not,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  it  certainly  appears  to  have  an  influence  over 
the  joint-affection,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  tends  to  prevent 
the  heart  structures  from  becoming  involved.  This  statement  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital, 
where  a  large  number  of  these  cases  were  admitted,  this  was  part 
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of  the  treatment  adopted,  and  heart  complications  occurred  very 
exceptix)naUy,  provided  they  were  not  present  at  the  time  of  admission. 
The  bicarbonate  of  pot^ish  is  what  I  usually  employ,  either  given 
in  doses  of  3i  to  9ij  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  ^J  or  more 
being  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  barley-water,  and  consumed  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Much  larger  doses  are  recommended  by 
some  practitioners,  and  others  prefer  the  salts  with  the  vegetable 
acids,  such  as  the  citrate  or  tartrate,  and  these  may  be  made  into 
a  pleasant  drink. 

Opium  is  another  remedy  of  great  value.  It  is  best  given  in 
the  solid  form,  in  doses  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  every 
three  or  four  hours,  according  to  circumstances.  It  not  only  re- 
lieves pain,  procures  sleep,  and  sustains  the  nervous  system,  but 
it  also  calms  the  heart's  actioti,  and  thus,  by  inducing  rest,  tends  to 
prevent  cardiac  infia'mmations.  Morphia  is  also  very  useful,  and 
it  may  be  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  chief  of  the  numerous  plans  of 
treatment  which  have  been  advocated  in  this  disease,  some  of 
which  deserve  a  more  extended  trial  than  they  have  yet  received. 

I  pass  over  venesection,  calomel,  and  tartar-emetic  as  being 
entirely  out  of  date,  and  few  would  think  of  recommending  them 
at  the  present  day.  Some  prefer  the  sails  of  soda  to  those  of 
|x>taiih.  Nitrate  of  potash  has  been  much  used,  in  quantities  of 
from  5SS.  to  Ji  in  twenty-four  hours.  Iodide  of  ]}ot(tssium,  phos- 
phate  of  ammonia,  benzoates,  and  various  other  salts  have  also  been 
tried.  Lemon-juice  has  its  supporters,  from  3iij  to  3xij  or  more, 
being  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Having  seen  it  used  in 
several  cases,  it  did  not  impress  me  favorably.  Some  recommend 
quinine  or  cinchona  bark  in  full  doses ;  the  former  may  be  con- 
veniently combined  with  alkalies,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Gurrod. 
Recently  tincture  of  steel  has  been  extensively  tried  at  University 
Hospital,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Reynolds.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  results  are  altogether  satisfactory.  Potassio-tartrate 
of  iron  has  been  well  spoken  of.  Sulphur  and  guaiaeum  have 
also  been  recommended,  but  thev  seem  more  useful  in  the  chronic 
variety.  Many  use  colchicum,  but  it  is  of  doubtful  value  in 
rheumatism. 

Certain  remedies  which  act  powerfully  upon  the  heart  have 
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been  employed,  viz.,  aconite,  di^iialu,  and  veratrum  viridCf  espe- 
cially the  last.  They  may  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
tendency  to  cardiac  inflammations,  but  require  careful  watching. 

Dr.  Herbert  Davis  treats  acute  rheumatism  by  blistering  each 
joint  as  it  becomes  affected,  the  blisters  encircling  the  limbs,  this 
being  followed  by  the  application  of  linseed-meal  poultices. 

Various  baths  have  been  tried,  especially  the  hot-air  bath. 
Lately  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  has  treated  some  cases  by  a  form  of  cold 
bath,  water  being  poured  over  the  patient  as  he  lay  in  bed  on  a 
mackintosh,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  but  this  treatment  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  efficacious. 

Local  Treatment — If  possible,  it  is  desirable  not  to  apply  any- 
thing to  the  joints  except  cotton-wool,  but  in  some  instances  the 
pain  is  so  great  that  local  applications  must  be  made.  As  a  rule 
warm  anodyne  fomentations  or  poultices  give  most  relief,  con- 
taining opium,  belladonna,  or  their  active  principles,  or  atropine. 
To  be  of  any  use  they  must  be  put  on  very  hot,  w^ell  covered  with 
mackintosh,  and  frequently  changed.  I  have  often  tried  the 
local  application  of  an  alkaline  solution,  as  recommended  by 
some,  but  it  has  not  appeared  to  be  of  much  ser\'ice  unless  opium 
is  also  used.  Possibly  two  or  three  leeches  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  occasionally.  Free  blistering  with  liquor 
epispasticus  certainly  not  unfrequently  gives  speedy  relief.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  joint  to  show  a  tendency  to  become  chroni- 
cally affected  after  the  general  symptoms  have  subsided.  If  this 
hapj)ens,  blistering,  or  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  may  be 
first  tried,  but  if  a  speedy  effect  is  not  produced  it  i^  best  to  strap 
the  articulation  carefully  with  plaster  of  ammoniacum.  If  there 
is  much  effusion  tapping  the  joint  by  means  of  an  aspirator  has 
been  suggasted. 

As  already  stated  more  than  once,  hyperpyrexia  is  apt  to  come 
on  in  acute  rheumatism.  Under  these  circumstances  recourse 
must  be  immediately  had  to  the  use  of  cold,  as  described  under 
fever,  with  quinine  in  full  doses  internally,  and  large  quantities  of 
dimiilants.  The  cases  lately  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox  prove  that  jjatients  may  be  saved  when  in  an  apparently 
hopeless  condition. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  inflammations  will  be  again  con- 
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wderetl  in  their  proper  sections.  At  present  I  will  only  exj)re8S 
the  opinion  that  very  rarely  is  any  khid  of  bleeding  justifiable, 
and  the  use  of  calomel  never.  Fomentations  externally,  and  opium 
internally,  are  the  chief  remedies,  followed  by  blisters,  if  there  is 
pericardial  effusion.  Opium  must  be  used  with  caution  if  the 
lungs  are  involved,  and  free  stimulation  is  necessary.  In  cerebral 
or  spinal  meningitis  ice  may  be  applied  locally. 

Much  care  is  needed  during  convalescence,  flannel  being  worn, 
and  all  ex])osure  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  improved  gradually. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  under  observation  until  quite  conva- 
lescent, and  have  full  instructions  as  to  how  to  guard  against 
future  attacks. 

2.  Chronic  Articular  Rheumatism. 

Symptoms. — ^This  affection  is  very  common  among  old  persons, 
iu>ually  coming  on  gradually  as  age  advances,  but  occasionally 
following  an  acute  attack.  The  fibrous  structures  connected  with 
and  around  the  articulations  become  thickened  and  stiff*.  Hence 
movement  is  impaired,  and  there  is  more  or  less  dull,  aching 
pain,  which  is  worse  at  night  and  during  damp  or  cold  weather. 
There  are  no  particular  objective  signs,  and  the  joints  are  not 
much  altered  in  form.  Probably  this  condition  may  be  associated 
with  chronic  changes  in  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — Patients  suffering  from  this  complaint  should 
wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  avoid  cxj)osure  or  changes  of 
temperature.  Baths  of  various  kinds  are  useful  in  different  cases, 
viz.,  warm,  vapor,  hot-air,  Turkish,  cold,  salt-water,  sulphur,  or 
alkaline  baths.  These  may  also  be  employed  locally.  Stjateinatic 
daily  friction  of  the  aflfected  parts  often  does  much  good,  with 
<iome  stimulating  and  anodyne  liniment,  such  as  camphor  lini- 
ment, with  laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite  or  belladonna ;  also 
shampooing  and  kneading.  Local  counter-irritation  by  blisters 
or  tincture  of  iodine,  sometimes  is  beneficial.  Good  results  ensue 
o(ien  from  carefully  strapping  an  affected  joint  with  some  plaster, 
such  as  omp.  ammoniaci,  red  plaster,  or  Burgundy  pitch  plaster. 
It  is  always  well  to  keep  the  joints  bandaged.  Patients  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise.   Electricity 
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is  strongly  advocated  by  some  practitioners  in  the  form  of  the 
constant  current. 

The  internal  remedies  which  yield  the  best  results  are  tonics. 
Quinine  and  cod-liver  oil,  or  tincture  of  iron,  often  do  good. 
Iodide  of  potassium  with  decoction  of  bark  is  also  useful.  Sul- 
phur, guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  and  many  other  things,  have  been 
recommended  as  specifics.  It  is  often  necessary  to  give  some 
anodyne  to  relieve  pain,  and  procure  rest  at  night.  Various 
mineral  waters  are  sometimes  serviceable,  such  as  those  of  Bux- 
ton, Bath,  Harrogate,  Cheltenham,  and  some  of  the  German  spas. 
Vichy  water  may  be  tried. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  diet,  which  should  be  nutritious  and 
easily  digestible.     A  little  stimulant  is  generally  beneficial. 

3.    MuSCUI-iAR  AND   TENDINOUS   RHEUMATISM — MyALGIA. 

The  muscles  are  frequently  the  seat  of  a  very  painful  affection, 
supposed  to  be  rheumatic,  probably  also  involving  the  fibrous 
structures. 

Etiology. — The  exciting  cause  is  either  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  or  to  a  direct  draught,  or  excessive  exercise  of  the  muscles. 
The  complaint  usually  occurs  in  adults,  and  some  forms  of  it  are 
most  common  among  laboring  men.  One  attack  predisposes  to 
another,  and  gout  seems  to  increase  the  tendency  to  the  disease. 

Symitoms. — In  most  cases  the  first  attack  is  acute,  and  it  often 
comes  on  quite  suddenly,  or  sets  in  during  the  night.  The 
symptoms  are  pain  ih  the  affected  muscles  with  some  tenderness, 
and  considerable  stiffness,  with  difficulty  of  movement,  which 
causes  much  pain.  The  degree  of  suffering  varies  considerably, 
but  it  may  be  intensely  severe  ;  it  may  only  be  felt  on  moving 
the  affected  muscles,  or  likewise  when  they  are  at  rest,  being 
sometimes  associated  with  spasm.  In  acute  cases  heat  frequently 
increases  the  pain,  and  it  is  also  worse  at  night,  so  that  patients 
suffer  more  when  in  bed.  Steady  pressure  in  many  cases  gives 
relief.  There  are  no  objective  signs,  except  that  it  is  evident  the 
patient  keeps  the  involved  muscles  as  much  at  rest  as  possible. 
There  is  no  pyrexia,  or  only  very  slight  constitutional  disturbanoe, 
on  account  of  the  pain  and  want  of  sleep.  No  tendency  exists 
to  any  cardiac  inflammation. 
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In  the  acute  form  the  complaint  only  laiits  a  few  days  as  a  rule, 
but  it  often  becomes  chronic,  or  is  liable  to  return.  When  it  is 
chronic,  heat  generally  relieves,  and  cold  and  damp  weather 
make:>  the  pain  worse. 

Varieties. — Muscular  rheumatism  maybe  met  with  in  .the 
voluntary  muscles  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  even  believed 
that  it  may  attack  the  involuntary  muscles.  Its  most  frequent 
and  important  seats,  however,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Cephidodyniaf  or  rheumatism  of  the  scalp,  which  is  attended 
with  a  form  of  headache,  increased  on  moving  the  muscles,  with 
much  soreness  on  pressure. 

2.  ToriicoUU,  wry-neck ,  or  stiff-neck, — This  is  a  very  common 
variety,  involving  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  especially  the  sterno- 
mastoid.  Usually  it  is  limited  to  one  side,  towards  which  the 
neck  is  immovably  twisted,  great  pain  being  experienced  on  at- 
tempting to  turn.  The  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be 
implicated. 

3.  Omodynia,  Scapulodyniay  Dorsodynia,  —  These  are  very 
commonly  observed,  especially  among  laboring  men,  the  muscles 
about  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  back  being  affected. 

4.  Plenrodymu,  or  Rlieumaiisin  of  the  Che^it-walU. — The  nuiscles 
of  the  chest  are  very  often  implicated,  usually  those  of  the  left 
side.  The  iutercostals,  pectorals,  or  serratus  magnus  may  be 
involved,  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  pain  is  frecjuently 
sc'ated  over  the  interdigitations  of  the  serratus  with  the  external 
oblique.  It  is  very  commonly  situated  in  the  left  infra-axillary 
region.  It  may  be  exceedingly  intense,  and  is  increased  by  any 
movement  which  brings  the  muscles  into  play.  Respiration  is 
imperfectly  carried  on  on  the  affected  side,  and  such  acts  as 
coughing  or  sneezing  are  very  distressing.  Not  unfrequently  the 
chief  pain  i»  localized  in  a  point,  and  is  of  a  catching  character, 
while  pressure  on  this  point  increases  it,  though  diffused  i)ressure 
with  the  palm  may  give  relief  In  other  instances  it  alters  its 
position.  This  affection  simulates  pleurisy,  but  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  the  absence  of  physical  signs.  It  often 
comes  on  as  the  result  of  cough,  and  both  sides  may  be  then 
affifcted.     Phthisical  patients  commonly  suffer  from  it, 

5.  Rheumatvum  oj  the  AhdoinindrwaUs  is  an  exceedingly  painful 
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complaint,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis.     It  not  unfre- 
quently  comes  on  as  the  result  of  straining  during  cough. 

6.  Lnntbago. — ^The  muscles  and  fasciae  in  the  lumbar  region 
are  among  the  most  common  seats  of  this  complaint.  It  may 
set  in  with  jwculiar  rapidity,  and  is  usually  very  severe.  Gene- 
rally both  sides  are  affected.  There  may  be  constant  aching  pain, 
but  this  is  increased  greatly  on  any  attempt  being  made  to  bring 
the  muscles  into  action,  and  becomes  of  a  sharp,  stabbing  charac- 
ter. The  patient  keeps  the  spine  quite  stiff,  and  generally  a  little 
bent  forward ;  any  attempt  to  stand  erect,  or  to  get  up  from  the 
sifting  posture,  aggravates  the  suffering  greatly.  Sometimes  the 
patient  cannot  stir  from  bed.  Pressure  causes  much  pain,  and  so 
does  heat  often. 

In  addition  to  these  varieties,  muscular  pains  are  common 
enough  in  the  limbs  in  different  parts.  Sometimes  cases  are  met 
with  in  out-patient  practice,  in  which  it  appears  as  if  the  plantar 
fascia  and  muscles  were  involved.  The  diaphragm  is  occasionally 
the  seat  of  rheumatism,  which  causes  great  distress.  The  muscles 
of  the  eye  niav  also  be  affected,  and  here  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  fibrous  and  muscular  structures  of  this  organ  are  subject 
to  rheumatic  inflammation.  The  sheaths  of  nerves  also  suffer, 
and  thus  very  painful  neuralgic  affections  arise. 

Treatment. — The  affected  muscles  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and 
in  some  cases  this  is  all  that  is  required.  I  always  treat  pleuro- 
dynia by  firmly  strapping  the  affected  side  by  broad  strips  of 
plaster,  extending  from  mid-spine  to  mid-sternum  (as  will  be 
more  fully  described  under  pleurisy),  and  this  rarely  fails  to  give 
complete  relief.  In  lumbago  also,  the  application  of  a  wide  piece 
of  emp.  roboraus  across  the  back,  and  over  this  a  flannel  bandage, 
j)assing  twice  round  the  body,  always  gives  great  comfort.  In 
acute  cases  warm  fomentations,  containing  some  anodyne,  are 
frequently  useful,  or  turpentine  fomentations.  Dry  heat  does  not 
generally  answer  well,  as  it  increases  the  pain,  but  sometimes,  if 
|>ersevered  in,  it  does  good.  Gentle  friction  is  often  beneficial. 
In  lumbago  the  subcutHueous  injection  of  a  little  morphia  gen- 
erally affords  verj'  considerable  relief,  and  patients  ask  to  have  it 
repeated.  Internally  the  administration  of  bicarbonate  of  potash 
with  iodide  of  potassium  seems  to  answer  best.     An  opiate  may 
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be  necessary  to  relieve  pain.  Exciting  free  diaphoresis  by  means 
of  a  warni  drink,  and  then  wrapping  up  in  blankets,  or  by  the 
use  of  a  vapor-bath,  in  some  cases  produces  a  rapid  cure.  In 
rare  instances  it  might  be  advisable  to  take  away  a  little  blood 
locally,  by  leeching  or  cupping. 

In  chronic  cases  the  internal  remedies  which  do  most  good,  are 
iodide  of  potassium,  quinine,  or  chloride  of  ammonium.  Sulphur, 
guaiacum,  arsenic,  mezereon,  and  various  balsams  and  resins, 
have  been  recommended ;  also  colchicum,  if  there  is  any  gouty 
tendency.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Rest,  pres- 
sure, friction,  with  stimulating  and  anodyne  liniments,  sinapisms, 
blisters,  and  local  baths  or  douches,  with  shampooing,  consti- 
tute the  usual  local  measures  emj)loyed.  Galvanism  is  some- 
times attended  with  success.  It  may  be  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  daily,  for  a  few  times 
iu  succession. 

4.   GONORRHCEAL   RHEUMATISM. 

Symptoms. — During  the  course  of  gonorrhoea,  especially  in 
young  and  plethoric  persons,  an  affection  of  the  joints  may  set  in, 
as  the  result  of  exposure,  the  knee-joint  being  that  most  commonly 
attacked.  The  ankles,  feet,  or  hip-joint  are  also  not  unfrequently 
implicated.  There  is  considerable  pain,  with  swelling,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  much  effusion  and  exudation,  which  gives  rise  to  great 
tension,  but  suppuration  does  not  occur.  The  inflammation  is 
very  liable  to  recur,  and  to  lead  to  permanent  changes  in  the 
joint,  which  may  remain  stiff  for  a  long  time,  with  a  crackling 
sensation  on  movement,  or  destruction  of  the  cartilages  and  an- 
chylosis may  ensue.  This  complaint  may  become  chronic.  It  is 
accompanied  by  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

Tre.\tment. — The  affected  joints  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and 
well  fomented.  When  the  knee-joint  is  implicated,  the  limb 
should  be  extended  on  a  splint,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  bent.  In 
the  acute  stage  Dover's  powder  may  be  given,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  remedies  for  gonorrhoea.  Aflerwards  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  useful,  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  if  the  patient  is  weak. 
Friction,  shampooing,  and  movement  of  the  joint,  must  be  care- 
fully practiced  when  the  case  becomes  chronic.  Strapping  it 
might  be  usefuL 
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5.  Rheumatoid  Arthritis — Arthritis  Deformans. 

Etiology. — This  is  a  curious  form  of  joint  inflammation,  which 
ends  in  great  deformity.  It  occurs  in  those  who  are  debilitated, 
and  whose  circulation  is  languid.  Most  cases  are  met  with  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  among  females.  The 
complaint  almost  always  is  observed  among  the  poor,  who  have 
lived  badly.  It  may  be  traced  to  cold  or  damp,  sometimes  to 
injury,  but  there  may  be  no  obvious  caase.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  at  all  hereditarv. 

Anatomical  Characters. — At  first  there  is  redness  and  in- 
crease of  synovia.  After  a  time  the  capsular  ligament  is  greatly 
thickened,  with  irregular  proliferations,  and  the  synovial  fluid 
becomes  much  diminished.  The  interpal  ligaments  may  be  de- 
stroyed, leading  to  dislocations.  Within  the  articulation  are 
fibrous  bands,  and  there  may  be  cartilaginous  or  bony  masses. 
The  interarticular  fibro-cartilages  break  down  and  disappear,  as 
do  the  cartilages  covering  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  ends  of 
the  bones  become  smooth  and  eburnated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  being  also  enlarged,  sometimes  considerably,  and  either 
regular,  or,  more  commonly,  very  irregular,  owing  to  osseous  pro- 
tuberances.    There  is  no  depodt  of  urates. 

Symptoms. — This  affection  may  be  aciite  or  chronic.  In  the 
former  case  several  joints  are  involved,  bui  tliere  is  no  erratic  ten- 
dency, such  as  is  observed  in  ordinary  rheumatic  fever.  Pyrexia 
is  pre.'sent,  but  7wt  profuse  sweating^  nor  does  the  heart  become  im- 
plicated.  In  the  chronic  variety  one  joint  is  first  affected  with  a 
little  pain  and  swelling,  but  it  recovers;  in  a  short  time  it  is  again 
attacked,  and  remains  permanently  altered,  becoming  worse. 
Other  joints  then  are  involved  in  succession,  until  all  those  of  the 
limbs  may  be  observed  in  various  stages  of  alteration,  and  also 
the  temix)ro-maxillary  and  upper  cervical  articulations.  As  a 
result  the  joints  become  rigid,  motionless,  and  either  permanently 
bent  or  extended  ;  there  is  more  or  leas  distortion  with  nodulation, 
contraction,  and  wasting  of  the  muscles,  the  patient  being  finally 
comj)letely  crippled.  At  first  there  may  be  signs  of  fluid  in  a 
joint.  In  some  cases  dislocation  takes  place.  The  pain  may  be 
very  considerable,  especially  at  night.     There  are  no  particular 
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constitutional  symptoms.  The  hands  are  usually  crippled  before 
the  feet.  On  the  former  also  little  nodular  thickenings  of  the 
epiphyses  of  the  phalanges,  "  digitorum  nodi,"  are  sometimes  met 
with,  especially  in  connection  with  the  terminal  phalanges,  gen- 
erally supiK)sed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  but 
others  believe  them  to  be  gouty. 

Other  parts  are  occcasionally  involved  in  this  disease,  viz.,  the 
sclerotic,  internal  ear,  or  the  larynx. 

DiAGxasis. — ^This  disease  has  to  be  distinguished  from  gout, 
ordinary  rheumatism,  acute  or.  chronic,  and  gonorrhoeal  rheuma- 
tism. The  marked  structural  changes  and  deformity  distinguish 
it  from  ordinary  chronic  rheumatism,  and  from  gonorrhoeal,  the 
latter  also  having  a  different  history.  The  diagnosis  from  acute 
rheumatism  and  gout  will  be  pointed  out  after  the  latter  affection 
has  been  considered. 

Prognosis. — ^Acute  cases,  if  properly  treated,  may  do  well.  If 
the  di<«ease  is  chronic  and  advanced  some  improvement  may  be 
effected,  but  not  much  as  a  rule. 

Treatment. — There  is  alwavs  a  low  state  of  the  svstem,  and 
patients  need  a  sustaining  plan  of  treatment,  which  must  be  per- 
severed in.  The  general  health  requires  every  attention ;  the  diet 
must  be  ver}'  nutritious  and  easily  assimilable ;  and  wine  is  de- 
cidedly beneficial,  or  some  other  form  of  stimulant.  Warm  cloth- 
ing, an  equable  climate,  pleasant  occupation,  and  moderate  ex- 
ercise, with  baths,  are  advisable. 

Iron  and  quinine,  with  cod-liver  oil,  are  the  most  efficient 
internal  remedies.  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  iodide  of  potassium, 
arsenic,  guaiacum,  and  various  other  medicines,  have  been  favor- 
ably spoken  of.  Strychnine  or  nux  vomica  may  be  tried  if  the 
muscles  have  wasted  much.  Various  mineral  waters  sometimes 
are  beneficial. 

In  early  cases  local  counter-irritation  is  decidedly  useful,  but 
it  does  not  produce  much  eflfect  after  a  time.  In  a  case  recently 
under  my  care  free  bathing  with  salt  and  water,  followed  by  fric- 
tion, seemed  to  do  most  good  ;  systematic  strapping  of  the  joints, 
friction  with  various  liniments,  shampooing,  and  careful  move- 
ment, may  also  be  attended  ^ith  benefit 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OOVT—PODAOBA, 

Etiology. — Gout  is  a  very  hereditary  complaint,  and  this  is 
shown  partly  in  its  earlier  occurrence.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
before  puberty,  or  even  under  thirty,  except  in  hereditary  cases ; 
most  first  attacks  occur  from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  the  disease 
does  not  of\en  commence  late  in  life.  Males  suffer  much  more 
than  females.  Those  who  are  of  sanguine  temperament,  plethoric, 
and  corpulent,  are  most  subject ;  but  thin,  nervous,  wiry  persons 
are  also  liable  to  be  attacked.  Individuals  who  work  in  lead  are 
decidedly  prone  to  become  gouty ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  gouty 
people  readily  suffer  from  lead-poisoning.  CH)ld  and  temperate 
climates  are  the  worst,  especially  those  which  are  damp  and 
changeable.  Spring  is  the  most  favorable  season  for  gouty  at- 
tacks, and  then  autumn. 

The  combination  of  circumstances  most  conducive  to  the  devel- 
opment of  gout  is  indulfjence  in  certain  alcoholic  drinks,  with  ex- 
cessive consumption  of  food,  especially  animal  food,  and  deficieni 
exercii<e^  with  general  luxurious  habits.  Hence  it  is  a  disease  con- 
siderably more  prevalent  among  the  better  classes.  It  is  also 
not  unconmion  among  publicans,  butchers,  butlers,  and  others 
who  are  able  to  indulge  in  these  habits.  There  is  a  form  of"  poor 
gout,"  produced  by  drinking  much  beer,  while  at  the  same  time 
living  badly,  but  a  hereditary  tendency  may  be  discovered  in  some 
of  these  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  alcoholic  sttmuhnt  most  injurious, 
mn^s  and  malt  liquors  are  worse  than  spirits.  Port-wine  stands 
first,  then  come  burgundy,  madeira,  marsala,  and  sherry.  The 
lighter  wines  are  not  so  hurtful.  Rum  is  said  to  be  a  frequent 
cause  of  gout.  Sweet  and  unfermented  cider  is  also  believed  to 
produce  it. 

Many  persons  who  become  gouty  suffer  previously  from  dys- 
pepsia, with  acidity,  and  signs  of  portal  congestion. 

The   immediate  pathological  cause  of  gout  is   now  generally 
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believed  to  be  the  presence  of  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  form  of 
urate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  this  substance  being  produced  in  ex- 
cess, in  cohseqence  of  the  habits  above  mentioned,  and  the  kid- 
neys being  unable  to  excrete  this  excess.  During  an  acute  attack, 
uric  acid  may  be  detected  in  abundance  in  the  blood-serum, 
and,  in  long-continued  chronic  cases,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
this  fluid  at  anv  time.  It  Ls  also  found  in  the  fluid  of  blisters  or 
serous  inflammations,  and  in  dropsical  accumulations. 

Exciting  Causes  of  a  Gouty  Fit — An  attack  of  gout  may  have 
no  evident  cause,  or  is  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  or  wet ; 
slight  injury ;  excessive  exertion  and  fatigue ;  mental  labor ; 
violent  or  depressing  emotions,  such  as  rage  or  grief;  overeating 
or  drinking,  and  indulgence  in  indigestible  food,  &c.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  clear  how  it  is  directly  induced  pathologically. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gout  is  characterized  by  the 
deposit  of  urate  of  soda  from  the  blood  in  various  structures, 
especially  in  those  forming  the  joints,  and  such  as  are  not  very 
vascular.  This  is  accompanied  with  signs  of  inflammation.  In 
an  acute  case  these  are  marked,  there  being  increased  vascularity 
and  swelling  of  tissues,  with  effusion  in  and  around  the  joint. 
Even  in  the  first  attack  a  deposit  probably  takes  place,  and  this 
increases  with  each  subsequent  paroxysm.  In  an  early  case  only 
the  metatarso-phalangcal  joint  of  the  great  toe  is  usually  affected, 
but  subsequently  other  articulations  are  involved,  so  that  almost 
all  may  be  finally  implicated.  The  deposit  first  occurs  in  the 
superficial  part  of  the  cartilages,  in  the  form  of  fine  crystalline 
needles  or  prisms,  forming  a  more  or  less  close  network,  and  pre- 
senting different  degrees  of  opacity.  Subsequently  the  fibro- 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  synovial  membranes,  &c.,  are  affected, 
the  entire  surface  being  more  or  less  irregular,  and  covered  with 
white,  chalky-looking  deposits,  consisting  of  urate  of  soda.  The 
synovial  fluid  may  also  contain  crystals  of  the  same.  Owing  to 
the  infiltration  of  the  ligaments,  the  articulations  become  stiflfeued 
or  anchylosed.  In  long-continued  cases,  the  joints  become  ulti- 
mately greatly  distorted,  and  the  skin  over  them  may  be  de- 
stroyed, exposing  the  chalky-looking  masses.  The  periosteum 
and  mucou.s  bursae  may  be  also  implicated,  and  some  believe  even 
bone  itself. 
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Deposits  are  found  in  other  parts,  such  as  the  external  ear, 
eyelids,  nose,  larynx,  &e. 

The  kidneys  become  altered,  probably  at  an  early  period.  At 
first  a  deposit  of  urate  occurs  within  the  tubuli,  and  this  extends 
into  the  intertubular  tissue.  .  White  streaks  are  seen  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tubuli  of  the  pyramids,  and  at  the  extremities  of 
the  papillae.  Ultimately  the  organs  become  greatly  contracted 
and  indurated,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  extensive  deposit.  This 
condition  of  the  kidney  will  call  for  fuller  notice  hereafter. 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  gout  are  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing as  the  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  joints,  or  with  some 
internal  organ. 

1.  Regular  or  Articular  Goid, — At  first  this  is  an  amde  affec- 
tion, but  after  a  time  it  tends  to  become  cJironi^. 

A.  Acute  Gout, — The  first  attack  often  comes  on  without  any 
premonitory  indications,  but  not  always,  and  in  subsequent  fits 
something  usually  occurs  to  warn  of  their  approach.  The  most 
frequent  precursory  signs  are  derangements  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  with  heartburn,  acidity,  &c.,  which  may  be  accompanied 
Avith  palpitiition,  or  this  may  exist  alone;  nervous  disturbances, 
such  as  headache,  giddiness,  disturbed  vision,  drowsiness,  and 
heaviness,  irritability  of  temper,  languor,  restless  sleep,  with 
unpleasant  dreams,  starting  of  the  limbs,  cramps  in  the  calves  of 
the  legs  or  other  partes;  asthmatic  attacks;  profuse  sweats;  or 
changes  in  the  urine,  Avhich  becomes  scanty  with  much  deposit, 
or  very  abundant  and  watery.  These  symptoms  are  supposed  to 
result  from  the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the  blood.  In  some 
cases  the  patient  feels  unusually  well,  both  mentally  and  bodily, 
before  an  attack.     There  may  be  some  unpleasant  local  seiLsations. 

The  onset  usually  takes  place  during  the  night,  especially 
from  2  to  5  a.m.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  meiatarsa- 
phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  is  that  first  afiEected, 
generally  on  one  side,  but  sometimes  on  both,  or  they  may  be 
involved  alternately.  In  some  instances  it  is  only  this  joint  that 
is  implicated  during  several  attacks,  but  others,  as  a  rule,  become 
soon  invaded,  a  number  being  affected  during  a  fit,  either  together 
or  in  succession,  though  the  complaint  tends  to  be  limited  for 
some  time  to  the  sumUer  joints  oj  the  Jeet  and  hands,    Ezoep- 
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tionally,  the  knee  or  ankle  may  be  first  affected,  but  very  rarely 
the  articulations  of  the  upper  extremity. 

Characters  of  the  Joint-affection, — The  subjective  sensations 
are  extremely  severe.  The  pain  rapidly  increases  until  it  becomes 
agonizing  and  unbearal)le,  being  described  as  burning,  tearing, 
plunging,  boring,  or  piercing.  There  is  exquisite  tenderness,  so 
that  the  slightest  touch  cannot  l)e  borne.  These  sensations  are 
usually  much  worse  during  the  night,  and  remit  during  the  day. 
Soon  the  joint  becomes  red  and  hot,  with  much  swelling,  on 
account  of  effusion  into  its  interior,  the  skin  being  tense  and 
.«hining,  and  after  a  while  there  is  considerable  oedema,  with 
pitting  on  pressure,  some  relief  accompanying  these  appearances. 
The  veins  also  are  enlarged.  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle  takes  place,  and  troublesome  itching  is 
often  experienced.     (Edema  may  hold  on  for  some  time. 

It  is  in  the  early  attacks  and  in  full-])looded  persons  that  these 
c/mditious  are  most  marked.  Subsequently  the  pain,  &c.,  are 
greatly  diminished,  and  in  weakly  individuals,  especially  females, 
the  characters  of  the  joint-affection  are  not  nearly  so  severe. 

Cofistitvt tonal  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  severity  are  present 
during  the  paroxysm,  being  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
local  symptoms,  and  the  number  of  joints  involved.  Chills,  or 
even  distinct  rigors  occur,  followed  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  py- 
rexia, usually  with  perspiration.  The  urine  is  very  scanty  and 
dark,  and  deposits  urates  abundantly,  of  variable  color.  Uric 
acid  is  absolutely  in  lesser  quantity,  though  relatively  in  excess. 
Much  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  necessarily  exist,  and  not  un- 
commonly there  are  cramps  in  the  legs.  At  the  close  there  may 
be  critical  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  or  abundant  sediment  of  urates 
in  the  urine. 

The  (luration  of  a  gouty  fit  varies  from  four  or  five  days  to 
several  weeks,  in  the  latter  case  there  being  remissions  or  inter- 
missions. It  increases  as  the  case  advances.  Recurrence  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  gout,  though  it  does  not  invariably  hap- 
pen. At  first,  the  attacks  generally  come  on  once  a  year,  in  the 
spring;  then  twice,  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  afterwards  more 
frequently. . 

Some  do  not  recover  their  usual  health  for  a  considerable  time 
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after  a  fit,  others  feel  much  better.    Soon  permanent  changes 
are  produced  in  the  affected  joints. 

B.  Chronic  Ootd. — This  term  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  joints  become  permanently  much  altered  in  structure  and 
form,  and  where  the  attacks  are  frequent,  as  well  as  chronic 
in  duration  and  intensity,  indeed  in  some  instances  being  never 
altogether  absent,  at  the  same  time  other  structures  becoming 
involved.  The  articulations  become  stiff,  immovable,  enlarged, 
nodulated,  and  deformed,  owing  to  the  extensive  deposit  in  con- 
nection with  their  tissues.  The  skin  appears  blue  and  congested 
over  them,  the  veins  being  enlarged.  Finally,  it  may  rupture, 
and  the  masses  of  urate  be  exposed,  named  "chalk-stones  or 
tophi,"  which  may  be  discharged  as  a  yellowish-white  substance, 
or  suppuration  and  unhealthy  ulceration  is  set  up. 

In  time  other  parts  are  affected,  such  as  tendons,  bursse,  the 
periosteum  covering  the  shafts  of  bones,  aponeuroses,  and  the 
sheaths  of  muscles.  These  may  lead  to  gouty  abscesses.  Small 
deposits  also  occur  in  connection  with  the  helix  of  the  external 
ear,  the  cartilages  of  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  and  the  sclerotic.  At 
first  they  are  liquid,  and,  when  punctured,  a  whitish  matter  is 
discharged,  containing  abundant  crystals;  ultimately  they  be- 
come solid,  and  form  little  hard  nodules  or  beads.  These  chalk- 
stones  sometimes  set  up  infiammation,  and  hence  are  not  always 
of  uniform  composition  ;  a  little  phosphate  of  lime  may  be 
present. 

Patients  suffering  from  chronic  gout  are  almost  always  weak 
and  wanting  in  tone.  They  may  have  a  sallow  and  pale  aspect, 
or  are  sometimes  plethoric,  but  flabby-looking.  They  suffer  from 
various  disorders  of  digestion,  and  disturbances  about  the  heart, 
in  the  way  of  palpitation  or  irregular  action,  being  also  irritable, 
or  depressed  and  restless,  and  having  cramps,  twitchings,  &c. 
From  time  to  time  there  mav  be  a  little  feverishness.  The  urine 
Ls  generally  pale,  of  light  specific  gravity,  deficient  in  solids,  and 
often  slightly  albuminous ;  it  sometimes  contains  casts,  there 
being,  in  fact,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  kidneys,  which  will  be 
described  when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  those  organs.  The 
skin  is  often  subject  to  various  eruptions,  such  as  urticaria,  ery- 
thema, eczema,  (ysoriasis,  prurigo,  and  acne. 
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2.  Irregttlar,  non-articular,  misplaced,  or  refrocedenf  gout — These 
terms  are  applied  to  gout  when  it  attacks  internal  parts,  which 
it  may  do  from  the  outset,  or,  it  is  supposed,  it  may  recede  sud- 
denly from  the  joints,  and  involve  internal  organs  by  metastasis, 
then  called  "  retrocedent."  The  chief  complaints  usually  attrib- 
uted to  gout  are  as  follows : 

a.  Nervous  disorders,  such  as  severe  headache ;  mental  dis- 
turbance, the  intellect  being  impaired,  or  delirium  or  mania  set- 
ting in  as  the  result  of  retrocedent  gout ;  epileptiform  seizures ; 
various  neuralgise  and  other  altered  sensations  ;  startings  of  the 
limbs,  cramps,  or  local  paralysis.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  a 
form  of  meningitis  may  occur.  Apoplexy  is  common  among 
gouty  subjects,  but  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels 
are  generally  diseased. 

6.  The  domach  is  one  of  the  organs  most  commonly  affected. 
There  may  be  actual  gastritis,  with  much  pain  and  tenderness, 
vomiting,  Ac,  or  merely  a  neurotic  disturbaiijce,  attended  with 
sudden  spasmodic  pain  of  great  intensity,  but  relieved  by  pressure, 
with  a  sense  of  oppression,  great  anxiety  and  distress,  and  some- 
times much  prostration  and  collapse.  Dysphagia  is  occasionally 
complained  of.  In  some  cases  intestinal  colic  and  diarrhcea  are 
present.     There  is  often  evidence  of  the  liver  being  out  of  order. 

c.  The  heart  is  also  liable  to  grave  disturbance.  There  is  no 
true  gouty  inflammation,  though  white  patches  on  the  }>ericardium 
and  chronic  changes  in  the  valves  are  frequently  observed.  The 
cardiac  action  is  greatly  disturbed  in  some  cases,  being  weak,  or 
ver>'  slow  or  rapid,  or  there  is  irregular  or  intermittent  palpita- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  small,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  syncope  or  collapse  exists.  Painful  or  disagreeable 
.sensations  are  experienced  over  the  cardiac  region,  with  a  feeling 
of  constriction,  dyspnoea,  and  much  anxiety. 

d.  In  connection  with  the  respiratory  organs  a  form  of  asthma 
is  often  met  with,  and  also  bronchial  catarrh,  with  much  cough. 
Pulmonary  congestion  may  occur,  but  inflammation  is  very  un- 
common. 

e.  The  changes  in  the  kidney  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
Chronic  cystitis  and  urethritis  are  not  infrequent,  especially  among 
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old  people.    Gravel  and  calculus  are  often  present,  and  oxalic 
acid  is  passed  in  the  urine  in  many  cases. 

Diagnosis. — Rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  the 
two  diseases  from  which  gout  has  to  be  chiefly  diagnosed.  The 
points  of  difference  between  these  three  aflfections  may  be  thus 
arranged  : 


1.  Hcredita- 

rineas. 

2.  Social  po- 

sition. 


8.  Age.  .  .  . 


4.  Sex.  .  . 


6.  M<fde     of 
onset. 


6.  Joint    af- 
fection. 


Very  marked. 


Among  the  better 
classes,  or  those 
who  overfeed  and 
drink. 

Verj'  rare  in  early 
life.  Most  first  at- 
tacks from  30  to  85. 

Much  more  preva- 
lent among  males. 


Often  no  obvious 
cause  of  first  at- 
tack, and  this  is 
preceded  by  digest- 
ive derungoments, 
and  other  premon- 
itory symptoms. 

The  smaller  joints 
are  most  aflccted, 
especially  the  (freat 
toe ;  no  erratic  ten- 
dency. Local  symp- 
toms very  intense, 
and  there  is  much 
oedema,  a  shining 
appearance,  en- 
larged veins,  des- 
quamation occur- 
ring after  the 
attack.  In  time 
there  is  permanent 
enlargement  with 
distortion,  and  de- 
posit of  urates. 


Rheumatism. 


Less  marked. 


Among  the  poor- 
er and  uard- 
wor king  classes 
chiefly. 

Common  in  early 
life  :  chiefly 
froni  16  to  20. 

More  among 
males,  but  to 
less  degree. 

Usually  follows 
an  obvious 

cause,  viz.,  cold, 
and  frequently 
no  previous 
symptoms. 


Medium  -  sized 
joints  most  in- 
volved; erratic; 
symptoms  less 
severe,  and  less 
oedema  present ; 
no  enlargement 
of  veins,  or  des- 
quamation. 


Bheumatoid 
arthritis. 


Doubtful. 


Among  the  poor 
and  ill-fed. 


Usually  from  20 
to  40. 


Cliiefly      among 
females. 


Exciting  cause 
may  be  evident, 
or  not.  Pre- 
ceded by  much 
exhaustion  and 
debility. 


A II  joints  equally 
attacked ;  ftot 
erratic  ;  symp- 
toms are  not 
severe,  but  tend 
to  long  continu- 
ance. Ulti- 
mately defor- 
mity is  pro- 
duced, but  no 
deposit  of  urates 
occurs. 
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7.   Oenrral 
symptoms. 


Gout. 


I 


8.  Perspira- 

tion. 

9.  Otttrse^ 
duration^ 
and  prog- 
ress. 


Pyrexia,  variable  in 
Hmount;  much  con- 
stitutional disturb- 
ance ;  considerable 
morning  remissions. 


No  special  characters. 

Early  paroxysm  of 
short  duration  ; 
great  tendency  to 
recurrence,  and  to 
periodicity. 


Rheumatism. 


Considerable  py- 
rexia, more  con- 
tinuous. 


Very  profuse  and 
acid. 


Rheumatoid 
arthritis. 


Only  slight  py- 
rexia. Symp- 
toms of  debility. 


No  acid  sweats. 


Attack  of  longer  i  Subacute        and 
duration  ;  much       gradually   pro- 


less  tendency  to 
recurrence;  not 
periodic. 


10.  Compli-    '  Affects  especially  the    Cardiac    iiifam- 

m  *  '  «  Vf  *>*■'  J* 


eatums. 


11.    Uric  acid 
in  blood 


stomachy  brain^  kid- 
neySy  and  produces 
nervous  disturbance 
of  the  hearty  but  not 
inflammation. 

Present. 


12.   Tophi  in  '  Present. 
auricle,    ' 


13.    Urine. . . 


mations  espe- 
cially ;  also  lung 
i  nfla  m  ma  t  ions. 


None. 


gressive;  often 
no  complete  in- 
termission; not 
periodic. 

Nothing  in  heart, 
&c. 


Deficiency  of  urates 
before  and  durin:; 
the  fit,  followed  by 
excels;  albuminu- 
ria common ;  may 
have  casts,  indicat- 
ing kidney  disease. 


None. 


Fobrile ;  some- 
times  slight  al- 
buminuria. 


None. 


None. 


No  special  char- 


acters. 


Progxosis. — ^Acute  gout  is  rarely  immediately  fatal,  but  when 
it  attacks  internal  organs,  it  is  very  serious.  It  is  always  liable 
to  return,  but  much  depends  upon  the  mode  of  living  which  the 
patient  adopts.  The  prognosis  is  worse  in  proportion  to  the 
youth  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  hereditary  tendency ,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  attacks.  Chronic  gout  decidedly  shortens  life. 
The  most  serious  signs  are  those  indicating  advanced  renal 
disease,   with    non-elimination  of   uric  acid.     Gout  materially 
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diminishes  the  chances  of  recovery  from  acute  diseases   and 
injuries. 

Treatment. — 1.  During  the  Paroxysm. — It  is  generally  advis- 
able when  a  fit  of  gout  comes  on  to  give  a  brisk  purgative,  such 
as  a  pill  containing  calomel  and  colocynth,  followed  by  a  black 
draught.  Colchicum  is  the  specific  remedy  for  this  affectioD,  but 
it  must  be  given  with  care,  and  not  allowed  to  produce  severe 
purgation  or  depression.  From  10  to  20  minims  of  vin.  colchici 
should  be  administered  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and  it  may  be 
combined  with  the  bicarbonate,  or  some  vegetable  salt  of  potash, 
freely  diluted.  Tlie  salts  of  lithium  have  been  recommended. 
Some  carbonate  oj  alumina  has  lately  been  sent  to  me,  with  the 
request  that  it  should  be  tried  in  cases  of  gout. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  up  a  free  action  of  the  skin  by  the  use 
of  diaphoretic  drinks,  or  the  vapor  or  hot-air  bath  might  be  em- 
ployed in  some  cases.  A  low  diet  is  generally  indicated  at  firet, 
which  should  be  gradually  improved,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  liquid  nourishment.  As  a  rule  all  stimulants 
ought  to  be  stopped,  especially  in  young  persons,  but  sometimes 
it  is  advisable  to  allow  more  or  less  brandy,  well  diluted.  If  there 
is  great  j)ain  and  restlessness,  opium  must  be  given  at  night,  in 
the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia 
mav  be  had  recourse  to. 

Aji  regards  locfd  treatment^  red  is  of  course  essential,  and  an  eh- 
voted  position  should  be  adopted.  Affected  parts  should  be  wrap- 
l>ed  up  in  flannel,  or  in  cotton-wool  covered  with  oil-silk.  If  the 
local  symptonLs  are  very  severe,  warm  fomentations  or  poultices 
containing  opium,  or  localized  steaming  may  be  tried ;  or  it  may 
be  advisable  to  apply  anodynes,  such  as  belladonna  liniment,  tinc- 
ture of  aconite,  or  a  solution  of  atropine  or  morphia.  Kemoval  of 
blood  is  extremely  rarely  mlledfor^  but  sometimes  a  blister  is  useful. 
As  the  inflammation  subsides,  it  is  often  desirable  to  employ  gen- 
tle pressure,  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  elastic  stocking,  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  the  oedema  and  other  conditions  which  are  liable  to  re- 
main ;  slight  friction  may  also  be  used. 

Should  an  attack  of  misplaced  gout  set  in,  it  is  requisite  to  en- 
deavor to  excite  inflammation  in  the  joints  by  means  of  friction, 
heat,  or  sinapisms.     In  the  neurotic  affections,  opium  with  ammo- 
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nia,  ether,  camphor,  musk,  &c.,  are  the  remedies  indicated,  stimu- 
lants being  also  generally  rex|uired.  External  heat  or  sinapisms 
are  of  much  use.  Inflammations  may  require  the  application  of 
a  few  leeches,  or  of  a  blister,  but  in  most  cases  gouty  patients  will 
not  bear  much  depression. 

2.  During  the  Intervals, — There  is  no  disease  in  which  a  careful 
study  of  the  patient  and  everj'thing  connected  with  him  is  more 
necessary,  in  order  to  pursue  a  proper  course  of  treatment,  than 
in  the  case  of  gout.  In  the  early  stage  a  practical  cure  may  be 
often  effected,  especially  in  acquired  cases,  in  so  far  that  no  further 
attacks  come  on,  provided  due  attention  is  paid  to  certain  rules. 
When  the  complaint  is  hereditary  also,  it  may  be  prevented  from 
exhibiting  itself,  or  at  all  events  may  be  put  off  until  a  later  pe- 
riod in  life,  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care. 

Diet  requires  strict  regulation,  and  must  necessarily  vary  much 
in  different  subjects.  It  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible, 
consisting  of  a  due  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
but  nitrogenized  and  saccharine  substances  must  not  be  given  too 
freely.  Moderation  in  eating  and  regularity  of  meals  are  impor- 
tant. Tea  and  coffee  may  be  allowed.  Sofl  and  stewed  fruits 
can  be  taken,  provided  they  do  not  contain  much  sugar ;  pastry 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  matter  calling  for  much  con- 
sideration. In  young  persons  total  abstinence  is  to  be  decidedly 
recommended,  and  also  in  other  cases  where  there  is  no  obvious 
necessity  for  stimulants.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  the  stimu- 
lant to  be  taken  should  be  always  distinctly  stated.  Malt  liquors 
and  all  strong  wines  ought  to  be  rigidly  denied.  Lighter  wines, 
of  good  quality y  such  as  claret,  hock,  moselle,  or  chablis,  may  be 
allowed  in  moderation.  Freely  diluted  spirits  are  also  permissible 
in  some  cases,  either  brandy,  whisky,  or  gin,  and  they  may  be 
taken  with  effervescent  mineral  waters. 

There  is  one  point  of  importance  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  that 
when  a  change  is  being  made  as  regards  the  diet  and  drink  of  a 
gouty  patient,  it  should  be  carried  out  gradually,  and  not  too 
abruptly. 

General  hygienic  measures  need  attention,  including  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air^  and  the  avoidance  of  sedentary  liabits ;  veutila- 
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tion  ;  daily  bathing,  with  friction  afterwards,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  a  warm,  Turkish,  or  tepid  salt-water  bath,  in  order  to  keep 
the  skin  acting  freely ;  warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  skin  ; 
the  avoidance  of  excessive  mental  labor ;  the  avoidance  of  late 
hours  at  night,  or  remaining  in  heated  and  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
and  lying  in  bed  too  long  during  the  day ;  if  possible,  residence 
in  a  warm  and  equable  climate,  but  if  this  cannot  be  carried  out, 
all  sudden  alterations  of  temperature  and  exposure  to  wet  must 
be  avoided,  and  a  change  to  a  favorable  climate  is  advisable  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  those  who  work  in  lead 
ought  to  be  instructed  to  take  every  precaution  against  the 
entrance  of  this  metal  into  the  svstem,  as  this  is  so  often  followed 
by  gout. 

The  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  must  be  looked  to.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  daily,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  some 
mild  aperient.  Much  mercury  is  injurious,  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  giving  a  little  blue-pill  occasionally.  It  may  be  requisite  to 
give  remedies  to  improve  the  digestion,  and  relieve  portal  con- 
gestion. 

Mineral  waters  are  often  useful,  but  require  caution  in  their 
admhiistration.  Those  of  Buxton  and  Bath  in  this  country,  and 
various  German  waters  are  recommended,  especially  those  of 
Vichy,  Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlsbad, 
Kissingen,  Marienbad,  Homburg,  Eras,  Wildbad,  &c. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  everything  should  be 
avoided  which  is  known  to  be  likely  to  produce  an  acute  attack 
of  gout. 

Therapeutic  Ti^eatmeiit. — Colchicum  is  a  valuable  medicine,  even 
between  the  attacks  of  gout,  when  carefully  administered ;  it  is 
best  given  in  the  form  of  extract  at  night,  with  extract  of  hen- 
bane or  gentian,  or  a  few  minims  of  the  wine  may  be  added  to 
other  medicines.  In  a  good  proportion  of  cases  tonics  are  re- 
quired. Quinine,  tincture  or  infusion  of  cinchona,  some  form  of 
iron,  or  mineral  acids  and  bitter  infusions,  are  frequently  service- 
able. Guaiacum  and  ammoniacum  are  strongly  recommended 
for  asthenic  gout  in  old  persons.  Iodide  of  potassium  ia  some- 
times beneficial. 
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Alkalhxe  and  earthy  salts  are  valuable  in  many  cases,  given 
freely  diluted  on  an  empty  stomach,  especially  the  carbonates  and 
phosphates  of  potash,  niagnemi,  or  llthia^  They  promote  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  and  other  excretory  organs.  The  salts  of  lithia 
have  been  specially  advocated,  the  carbonate  being  given  in  5  to 
10  grain  doses,  or  the  citrate  in  8  to  12  grain  doses.  Most  of  the 
mineral  waters  owe  their  efficacy  to  some  of  these  substances  being 
dissolved  in  them. 

Among  other  remedies  recommended  are  benzoate  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  lime-juice,  &c. 

When  the  joints  become  much  altered  but  little  can  be  done 
locally.  Friction,  shampooing,  and  pressure  might  be  employed 
carefully. 

Sores  require  to  have  some  simple  dressing  applied.  A  dress- 
ing of  solution  of  a  potash  or  lithia  salt  has  been  used. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

8C0BB  UTUSSCUBVY. 

Etiolckjy. — ^This  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  disease,  and  the 
terra  "scurvy"  must  not  be  applied  to  various  skin  diseases, 
as  it  sometimes  is.  It  rarely  occurs  in  ordinary  practice,  but  is 
met  with  chiefly  among  seafaring  men,  and  consequently  is  by  far 
most  common  in  the  hospitals  of  seaport  towns.  During  the  early 
part  of  my  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  a 
large  number  of  cases  were  admitted  within  the  year,  but  subse- 
quently they  became  less  numerous,  owing  to  better  regulations 
for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  being  carried  out. 

Scurvy  has  been  attributed  to  many  causes,  such  as  the  use  of 
salt  meat,  or  of  putrid  meat  and  bad  water,  or  imperfect  hygienic 
conditions,  but  my  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  always  due  to  the  tvaiU  of  fresh  veQctable 
diet,  or  of  some  appropriate  substitute.  This  was  invariably  the 
case  in  connection  with  the  seamen  in  whom  I  have  observed  the 
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disease,  and  in  the  only  three  eases  of  land  scarvy  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  it  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  same 
cause.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  complaint  baa 
broken  out  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
might  possibly  arise  in  other  ways. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  numerous  cases  occurred,  and  it  haa 
been  stated  that  they  were  the  result  of  insufficient  food  and  bad 
hygienic  conditions. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  effect  of  deficiency  of  vegetables, 
all  that  can  be  stated  with  certainty  is  that  it  produces  some  al- 
teration in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  a  want  of  potash  salts,  of  vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  acids, 
and  various  other  matters. 

Advanced  age,  a  cold  and  damp  climate  or  season,  exposure, 
fatigue,  and  despondency,  have  been  set  down  as  predisposing 
causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  fatal  cases  there  is  usually 
much  emaciation,  with  oedema  of  tlie  legs.  The  bleod  is  very  dark, 
and  liquid,  and  its  coloring  matter  stains  the  tissues.  Extrava- 
sations are  met  with  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  well  as  between, 
or  sometimes  even  within  the  muscles,  and  they  are  often  coagu- 
lated and  firm,  or  partially  organized.  Serous  and  synovial  effu- 
sions occur,  especially  pericardial  effusion,  and  these  are  frequently 
mixed  with  blood.  The  organs  are  loaded  with  blood,  and  the 
seat  of  ecchymoses  and  extravasations,  being  also  relaxed  and 
soflened.  Ecchymoses  may  be  seen  under  the  serous  membranes, 
and  the  mucous  membranes  are  red  and  swollen  in  some  parts. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  is  said  to  occur.  The  appear- 
ances described  under  symptoms  will  necessarily  be  observed  after 
death. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  best  to  describe  first  the  conditions  met 
with  in  a  well-marked  case. 

The  general  appearance  is  very  striking.  There  is  a  peculiar 
unhealthy  aspect,  the  face  being  sallow  and  of  a  dirty-yellowish 
hue,  combined  with  puffiness  about  the  eyelids  and  ansemia,  whidi 
is  well  seen  in  the  mucous  membranes.  More  or  leas  emaciation 
exists,  but  it  may  not  be  very  great,  even  in  bad  caaoa,  Tlie 
patient  complains  of  languor,  debility,  sense  of  &t]gue» 
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of  breath,  faintness,  pains  and  soreness  in  the  limbs,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  low-spiritedness  and  despondency.  These  symptoms  vary 
in  degree,  sometimes  amounting  to  complete  prostration,  with  a 
tendency  to  sudden  syncope,  which  may  be  fatal. 

The  nwuth  affords  some  characteristic  signs.  The  gums  are 
either  more  or  less  swollen,  turgid,  dark,  and  spongy,  sometimes 
reaching  even  to  the  level  of  the  teeth,  or  they  become  ulcerated 
and  gangrenous,  dropping  off  in  masses,  and  exposing  the  teeth 
or  jaws.  From  the  first  they  readily  bleed,  and  after  a  time  blood 
oozes  constantly  from  them.  The  teeth  are  very  tender,  so  that 
chewing  becomes  impossible,  and  they  are  soon  also  loosened,  or 
even  drop  out  Necrosis  of  the  jaws  occasionally  occurs.  The 
breath  is  excessively  foul,  and  its  odor  is  peculiar. 

The  legs  present  small  purple  spots,  corresponding  to  the  hair- 
follicles,  and  being  due  to  extravasations  of  blood  into  these.  They 
are  chiefly  found  below  the  knees,  but  are  not  uncommon  though 
leas  abundant  on  the  thighs,  being  rarely  seen  on  the  abdo- 
men or  arms.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, irregular  ecchymotic  patches,  presenting  various  hues,  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  Brawny 
indurations  also  exist,  due  to  deeper  extravasations  of  blood,  and 
these  are  often  very  painful  and  tender ;  they  are  especially  ob- 
served in  the  hams  and  calves.  (Edema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  are  common.  There  is  much  stiffness 
in  movement,  which  also  causes  pain,  and  a  constant  sense  of  ach- 
ing and  contusion  in  the  legs  is  felt. 

In  some  cases  hemorrhages  occur  from  various  mucous  surfaces. 
Ulcers  occasionally  arise,  or  old  ulcers  may  break  out  anew,  or 
assume  an  unhealthy  aspect,  being  covered  with  large  bleeding 
granulations.  It  is  said  that  old  fractures  sometimes  become  dis- 
united, that  bones  soften,  or  epiphyses  become  separated. 

This  complaint  comes  on  gradually  and  insidiously,  and  may 
be  met  with  in  all  degrees  of  severity.  I  have  seen  cases  admitted 
into  hospital  almost  in  a  moribund  condition. 

Sporadic  cases  of  land-scurvy  are  less  severe  than  sea-scurvy,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  but  they  tend  to  be  more  chronic,  and 
much  leas  amenable  to  treatment. 

The  aUmefUary  eanal  b  usually  out  of  order.    The  appetite 
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Ls  impaired  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  patients  state  they  feel  inclined 
for  food,  but  cannot  chew,  and  certainly  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  ma.<ticate  the  appetite  generally  returns.  In  bad  cases  nausea 
and  vomiting  may  be  present.  Obstinate  constipation  is  the  rule, 
but  occasionally  diarrhoea  exists,  and  the  stools  may  contain  blood, 
or  actual  dysenter}-  may  be  present  as  a  complication.  There  is 
no  pyrexia.  The  pulse  is  infrequent,  weak,  and  small.  The 
patient  often  passes  restless  nights.  The  urine  is  deficient  in 
quantity,  dark-colored  in  some  cases,  but  by  no  means  always, 
and  tends  to  decompose  rapidly.  Urea,  phosphates,  and  potash 
are  deficient.     Occasionally  blood  is  present. 

Alterations  have  been  described  in  the  blood,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  on  this  matter.  Dr.  Grarrod  states  that  potash  is  much 
diminished  in  quantity.  A  recent  writer — Dr.  Leven — ^has  stated 
that  in  cases  which  occurred  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  he  found 
fibrin  in  excess,  and  corpuscles  diminished  by  one-half. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
scurvy  is  purpura ;  the  diagnosis  between  them  will  be  pointed 
out  under  the  latter. 

Prognosis. — All  the  cases  of  sea-scurvy  that  came  under  my 
notice  rapidly  recovered,  except  one,  and  in  that  case  death 
resulted  from  an  accidental  complication,  viz.,  apoplexy.  There- 
fore the  prognosis  is  very  favorable,  if  proper  treatment  can  be 
adopted,  i^  already  remarked,  land-scurvy  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  easily  cured,  and  in  one  c^ise  acute  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  lungs  set  in,  without  any  evident  cause, 
ending  in  speedy  death. 

Treatment. — Scurvy  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  diseases 
to  treat,  if  the  necessary  remedies  can  be  obtained.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  give  plenty  of  fresh,  soft,  and  succulent  vegetables, 
and  to  let  the  patient  drink  from  Jiv  to  Sviij  of  lime-  or  lemon- 
iuice  daily,  and  sj)eedy  recovery  follows,  as  a  rule.  It  was  our 
plan  to  allow  considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  other  fruits  of  this  class  are  very 
valuable.  Water-cress,  garden-cress,  mustard,  scurvy-graas, 
saucr-kraut,  spruce,  and  fir,  and  various  other  things,  have  ob- 
tained repute  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy,  and  might  be  tried  if 
lime-juice,  Ac,  could  not  be  procured.    It  is  stated  that  vegeta- 
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bles  act  best  when  uncooked,  but  ordinarily  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  them  in  this  condition. 

Liquid,  nutritious  foo<l  is  needed,  such  as  beef  tea  and  railk, 
oHen  in  considerable  quantity,  and  as  soon  as  chewing  can 'be  ac- 
complished, meat  should  be  taken.  Stimulants  are  frequently 
necessary,  but  should  be  given  carefully,  in  small  quantities.  I 
have  known  a  patient,  in  a  very  low  condition  from  scurvy,  re- 
main unconscious  for  a  considerable  time,  afler  drinking  ^ij  of 
wine.  In  a  few  days  it  is  advisable  to  administer  some  tonic, 
such  as  quinine  and  iron,  Avhich  aids  recovery  by  giving  appetite 
and  strength,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

The  mouth  must  be  frequently  washed  out  with  some  dilute 
antiseptic,  of  which  one  of  the  best  for  thb  purpose  is  Condy*s 
Fluid.  Afterwards  a  mild  astringent,  such  as  alum-water,  may 
be  used.  Constipation  is  generally  a  troublesome  symptom,  and 
is  best  treated  by  enemata.  Fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the 
painful  swellings  in  the  legs.  If  severe  hemorrhages  occur, 
astringents  must  be  given.  Any  ulcers  which  exist  may  be 
dressed  with  lime-juice,  but  they  improve  rapidly  under  its 
internal  administration. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
scurvy,  such  as  salts  of  potash,  solution  of  various  vegetable 
acids,  especially  citric,  and  phosphoric  acid.  I  tried  the  last  in 
one  case,  but  found  it  had  no  effect.  Raw  meat  and  seal's  flesh 
have  also  been  employed,  it  is  said,  successfully. 

The  preveidion  of  scurvy  is  the  most  important  point  to  attend 
to  in  connection  with  those  persons  who  lead  a  seafaring  life. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  can  be  completely  prevented 
by  the  use  either  of  fresh  vegetables,  preserved  vegetables,  or  of 
proper  lime-  or  lemon-juice,  which  should  be  served  out  daily. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  so-called  lime-juice  used  on  board  ship, 
arc  worthless,  some  not  being  of  this  nature  at  all.  Often  only 
a  solution  of  citric  acid  is  used,  and  this  decidedly  does  not  pre- 
vent the  disease.  Vinegar,  and  the  vegetable  salts  of  potash, 
have  been  recommended  to  be  employed  freely.  It  is  important 
to  attend  to  all  hygienic  and  other  measures  for  maintaining  the 
general  health  of  the  men,  and  to  avoid  undue  exposure. 
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Purpura. 

Etiology. — Purpura  is  due  to  a  peculiar  unhealthy  coDdition 
of  the  blood  and  tissues,  which  may  probably  be  produced  in 
many  ways,  but  its  causes  are  not  at  all  clearly  defined.  It  is, 
however,  quite  distinct  from  scurvy.  It  may  depend  upon  bad 
hygienic  conditions,  deficiency  of  proper  food  (?  vegetables), 
intemperance,  and  other  lowering  agencies ;  or  it  may  occur  in 
connection  with  various  acute  fevers,  or  in  the  course  of  many 
chronic  afi^ections,  such  as  albuminoid  disease,  syphilis,  cancer, 
Bright's  disease,  &c.  Recently  a  well-marked  case,  associated 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  came  under  my  notice,  and  purpura 
often  accompanies  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  may  come  on  in  persons 
apparently  perfectly  well,  even  in  its  worst  form.  Amenorrhoea 
has  been  stated  as  a  cause.  The  old  and  young  are  most  liable 
to  be  affected. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Purpura  is  characterized  by  rup- 
ture of  the  capillaries,  and  escape  of  the  blood  in  various  parts. 
Hence  there  are  petechise  and  ecchymoses  on  the  skin ;  extrava- 
sations into  the  cellular  tissue  or  muscles,  on  the  surface  of  mucous 
membranes,  and  sometimes  on  serous  surfaces.  Some  organs  may 
also  be  the  seat  of  hemorrhages,  e.g.,  the  brain,  lungs,  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidneys.  Various  diseases  of  organs  are  often  found,  but 
these  are  the  cause  of  the  purpuric  condition,  and  not  its  conse- 
quences. The  blood  may  be  quite  normal,  or  dark  and  fluid. 
The  cutaneous  capillaries  are  usually  healthy,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  have  sometimes  undergone  structural  changes. 
Further  observation  is  needed  on  this  subject. 

Symptoms. — Purpura  is  described  as  occurring  under  two 
chief  forms,  viz.,  purpura  (dmplex,  and  purpura  hcemarrhagiea,  in 
the  former  the  hemorrhages  only  being  observed  in  connection 
with  the  skin,  in  the  latter  taking  place  also  from  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  sometimes  from  serous  membranes,  or  into  the  sub- 
stance of  organs,  while  the  cutaneous  hemorrhages  are  generally 
more  abundant.  The  skin  presents  extravasations  in  various 
forms,  viz.,  minute  points  (stigmata),  petechiae,  vibices,  and  more 
extensive  ecchymoses.     These  occur  chiefly  on  the  legs,  and  may 
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appear  in  successive  crops,  each  lasting  a  variable  number  of 
days.  Their  appearance  is  often  favored  by  standing,  ^hich 
causes  the  vessels  to  be  distended.  From  the  first  pressure  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  color,  which  is  often  bright-red  at  the 
outset,  but  afterwards  becomes  darker,  being  purple,  violet,  or 
almost  black  in  some  cases.  The  usual  changes  of  color  are  seen 
as  the  extravasations  disappear.  The  spots  are  generally  roundish^ 
and  have  a  well-defiued  outline  at  the  commencement,  but  sub- 
sequently  they  gradually  fade  into  the  surrounding  skin.  They 
are  not  at  all  raised,  but  there  is  often  hardening  and  swelling  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Blebs  containing  sanguineous  serum 
sometimes  form  under  the  cuticle,  and,  in  rare  instances,  the  skin 
becomes  gangrenous. 

The  hemorrhages  from  mucous  surfaces  which  may  be  met  with 
are,  epistaxis,  hemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  mouth,  h»ma- 
temesis,  melsena,  hcematuria,  ha3moptysis,  and  menorrhagia. 
Rarely  bleeding  from  the  ear  takes  place.  Extravasations  may 
also  be  seen  into  the  mucous  membranes,  such  as  the  conjunctiva, 
or  that  covering  the  palate,  cheeks,  or  gums.  Little  blisters  con- 
taining bloody  serum  sometimes  form  on  the  tongue  or  cheeks. 
Extravasation  into  organs  is  rare,  but  deatb  has  occurred  from 
pulmonary  or  cerebral  apoplexy. 

The  general  gymptams  vary  much,  and  are  considerably  modified 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  purpura  arises.  There  are 
often  premonitory  symptoms  for  some  time,  such  as  general  pains, 
languor,  and  debility,  but  not  always.  The  attack  may  be 
ushered  in  by  pyrexia  or  not,  and  occasionally  paroxysms  of  a 
hectic  type  have  been  noticed.  Pains  in  the  abdomen,  epigastrium, 
loins,  chest,  and  limbs,  are  often  complained  of.  The  digestive 
organs  may  or  may  not  be  impaired.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  debility  and  sense  of  depression,  and  in  bad  cases  this  becomes 
extreme,  being  accompanied  with  the  usual  characters  of  marked 
anaemia,  if  much  blood  is  lost,  and  a  tendency  to  faintness  or 
syncope.  The  pulse  is  usually  feeble,  quick,  and  compressible. 
The  urine  may  be  albuminous,  independently  of  the  presence  of 
blood,  and  sometimes  contains  casts. 

This  affection  has  a  very  variable  duration,  being  either  acute 
or  chnmie.    It  usually  terminates  in  recovery  if  uncomplicated. 
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Varieties. — In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  fol- 
lowing are  described:  1.  Senilis,  which  is  met  with  in  old  people, 
owing  to  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  and  especially  on  the  exposed 
and  irritated  arras  of  old  women.  2.  Rheumaiica,  occurring  in 
rheumatic  individuals,  with  much  pain.  3.  Urtieans,  where 
purpura  simplex  accompanies  urticaria.  4.  Papulosa,  which  is 
merely  a  form  of  lichen,  Petechiai  may  occur  in  connection  with 
manv  skin  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — Scurvy  is  the  main  disease  from  which  purpura 
has  to  be  separated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  it  might 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  ecchymosis  from  injury,  flea-bites,  typhus 
fever,  or  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  measles.  It  must  also  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

Scurvy  has  the  following  characters  to  separate  it  from  pur- 
pura :  1.  The  peculiar  color  and  sallowness,  which  is  present  even 
before  any  hemorrhage  occurs.  2.  The  state  of  the  gums,  3.  The 
greater  extent  of  the  ecchymotic  patches.  4.  The  presence  of 
brawny  indurations  in  the  substance  of  the  limbs,  with  much  pain 
and  stiffness.  5.  Extensive  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  6.  The 
great  cause  of  scurvy  is  the  want  of  vegetable  food,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  purpura,  and  the  latter  is  not  cured  or  prevented  by  tlie  use 
of  this  diet  or  of  lime-juice,  at  all  events  to  any  material  degree. 

Prognosis. — Much  will  depend  on  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
especially  whether  it  is  associated  with  any  organic  affections. 
The  hemorrhagic  variety  is  very  dangerous,  but  I  have  seen  re- 
covery take  place,  apparently  spontaneously,  when  all  treatment 
had  failed,  and  the  case  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless.  The 
simple  form  is  often  very  tedious,  and  liable  to  return. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  all 
hygienic  conditions  and  improve  them  if  they  have  been  at  fault, 
and  to  give  a  nutritious  diet,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  stimu- 
lants being  also  often  required. 

Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  is  generally  advisable.  Atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  any  cachexia  present,  as  well  as  to  any  or- 
ganic disease,  on  which  the  purpura  may  depend.  If  there  is 
much  plethora,  saline  purgatives  may  be  given  at  the  outset. 

The  chief  remedies  recommended  for  purpura  are  tincture  of 
iron  in  full  doses,  turpentine,  tincture  of  larch  bark,  and  an^iic. 
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In  my  opinion  the  first  is  most  useful,  and  it  may  be  combined 
with  quinine,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  hemorrhagic 
form,  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  alum,  ergot  of  rye,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
other  astringents,  are  to  be  employed  freely,  but  they  often  fail. 
Local  astringents,  pressure,  cold,  especially  by  ice,  and  other  local 
measures,  must  be  tried,  where  this  is  practicable.  Careful  ban- 
daging of  the  legs,  or  the  use  of  an  elastic  stocking,  is  advan- 
tageous in  many  chronic  simple  cases. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


BA  CHITIS— RICKETS. 


Etiology. — The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  rickets  in  this 
country  demands  for  it  careful  attention  and  study,  and  the  out- 
patient practice  of  any  hospital  will  afford  ample  opportunities 
for  the  observation  of  this  disease.  It  is  unquestionably  a  general 
or  constitutional  disease^  and  can  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  be 
traced  to  some  obvious  cause,  which  leads  to  imperfect  nutrition. 

This  complaint  always  sets  in  during  infancy  or  childhood. 
The  great  majority  of  cases  occur  during  the  first  or  second  year. 
It  is  not  a  congenital  disease,  and  rarely  appears  before  six  or 
seven  months  after  birth ;  it  may  commence  as  late  as  seven  or 
even  nine  years  of  age.  Some  believe  it  is  hereditary,  but  in  most 
instances  it  certainly  is  not.  Early  marriages,  intermarriage, 
and  ill-health  or  advanced  age  of  the  father,  have  been  set  down 
as  causes,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  nor  is  rickets  a  mode 
of  development  of  tubercle  or  syphilis.  A  large  proportion  of 
cases  occur  in  children  who  Juive  been  broughi  up  by  hand  through- 
out or  from  an  early  period,  and  have  been  improperly  fed  artificially. 
On  the  other  hand,  prolonged  suckling  is  sometimes  the  cause,  the 
milk  becoming  unfit  for  proper  nourishment,  or  too  frequent  suck- 
ling.  The  state  of  health  and  general  nutrition  of  the  mother  has 
also  a  material  influence  in  the  causation  of  this  disease,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  effect  thus  produced  ou  the  milk,  and  hence  all  im- 
perfect hygienic  conditions,  deficiency  of  food,  chronic  diseases, 
and  other  agencies  which  impoverish  the  blood  of  the  mother, 
tend  to  produce  rickets  in  the  child,  on  whom  some  of  them  must 
also  have  a  directly  injurious  effect.  In  some  instances  it  appears 
to  dej)end  upon  some  previous  lowering  disease,  especially  gastric 

« 

and  enteric  catarrh,  with  long-continued  diarrhoea. 

Occasionally  a  child  becomes  rickety  in  the  midst  of  a  family, 
but  if  one  is  affected,  those  who  follow  generally  suffer  also. 
Among  the  p<x)rer  classes  it  is  very  common  for  all  the  children 
after  the  second  or  third  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  disease.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  to  be  far  less  frequent  in  country  places  and  small 
towns  than  in  large  towns  and  cities. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology. — ^The  chief  mor- 
bid changes  in  rickets  are  found  in  the  bones.  They  consist  in 
an  increased  growth  or  proliferation  of  the  epiphyses  and  perios- 
teum, accompanied  with  delayed,  imperfect,  and  irregular  ossifi- 
cation. As  a  result,  the  end;<  of  the  long  bo7ieJi  are  greatly  enlarged, 
the  flat  bones  are  thickened,  especially  at  their  growing  edges,  aU 
the  bones  are  softened,  and  hence  curvatures  and  angular  deformi- 
ties arise,  leading  to  more  or  less  distortion. 

The  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses  varies  considerably, 
and  there  is  much  difference  in  the  relative  amount  of  this  and  of 
the  softening  of  the  bones.  They  are  increased  chiefly  in  breadth, 
not  because  the  growth  is  lateral,  but  on  account  of  the  pressure 
and  muscular  action  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  layer  of 
cartilage  in  which  ossification  normally  proceeds  is  much  devel- 
oped, and  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  bone  is  increased.  Softening 
exists,  and  a  quantity  of  red  pulp  can  be  expressed,  consisting  of 
fat,  nucleated  cells,  and  blood-corpuscles. 

The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  may  be  so  softened  that  they  can 
be  easily  bent,  or  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors ;  the  periosteum  is 
vascular  and  thickone<l,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  compact  tis- 
sue, from  which  bone  is  normally  produced ;  and  this  is  especially 
noticed  at  the  line  of  junction  between  the  bone  and  cartilage. 
Pathologists  hold  very  different  views  as  to  the  original  cause  of 
this  softening.  8ome  believe  that  there  is  at  first  an  absorption  of 
Hie  calcareous  matter  already  deposited,  as  well  as  impeded  ossifica- 
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tioD ;  others  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  absorption,  but 
that  the  old  bone  disappears  from  within  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  as  in  health,  but  the  newly-formed  external  material 
does  not  ossify  to  take  its  place.  Much  red  pulp  is  contained  in 
the  medullary  canal  and  the  various  interstices  of  the  bone. 

Some  important  deviations  are  observed  as  regards  the  mode  of 
deposit  of  the  calcareous  matter  during  the  progress  of  ossifica- 
tion. Instead  of  there  being  a  tolerably  regular  line  where  cal- 
cification is  proceeding,  at  the  junction  of  the  bone  and  cartilage, 
as  occurs  normally,  this  is  very  unequal,  the  calcareous  matter  in 
some  parts  shooting  far  up  into  the  cartilage,  portions  of  which 
may  also  become  completely  isolated,  and  in  advanced  cases  there 
are  often  dbtinct  spots  of  calcification.  Some  of  the  cartilage 
cells  are  very  large,  and  Kolliker  and  others  describe  them  as 
being  directly  converted  into  lacumz  by  a  deposit  in  their  walU,  ca- 
nal iculi  forming  at  the  same  time.  Sir  W.  Jenner  states  that  the 
calcareous  matter  is  deposited  within  the  cells,  which  may  become 
completely  filled,  the  process  in  fact  being  merely  one  of  petrifac- 
tion. 

Another  abnormal  condition  of  importance  is,  that  the  medul- 
lary cavity  passes  into  or  beyond  the  line  of  ossification,  while 
distinct  spaces  form  in  the  epiphyses,  which  may  contain  a  fibrous, 
vascular  stroma,  produced  by  fibrillation  of  the  interstitial  tissues, 
around  which  calcification  takes  place. 

The  flat  bones  are  similarly  altered,  being  thickened  from  peri- 
osteal formation,  especially  near  their  growing  edges,  as  well  as 
softened,  consisting  chiefly  of  diploe  containing  much  red  pulp. 

The  chemical  composition  of  rickety  bones  becomes  greatly 
altered ;  the  organic  matter  is  markedly  in  excess,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  79  to  21  inorganic,  and  neither  gelatin  nor  chondrin 
can  be  obtained. 

Certain  obvious  changes  occur  as  the  result  of  the  altered 
structure  of  the  bones.  The  spinal  column  and  long  bones  are 
bent  and  twisted,  producing  often  much  deformity.  The  chest 
and  pelvis  are  peculiarly  distorted.  Where  a  long  bone  is  bent, 
lUi  medullary  cavity  is  narrowed,  and  may  be  ultimately  com- 
pletely closed  by  callus.  Partial  or  complete  fractures  are  not 
uncommon,  but  the  periosteum  remains  uninjured. 
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The  skull  is  large,  its  sutures  remain  long  ununited,  its  fon- 
tauelles  open,  and  the  bones  are  especially  thickened  at  a  little 
distance  from  their  edges,  so  that  the  sutures  appear  grooved, 
with  a  little  elevation  outside.  In  gome  parts  the  bones  may  be 
thinned,  so  that  the  periosteum  and  dura  mater  meet. 

Should  the  rickety  process  subside,  the  enlargement  of  the 
epiphyses  diminishes,  and  they  often  ossify  rapidly,  so  that 
growth  of  the  bones  in  length  is  interfered  with,  thus  leading  to 
the  production  of  dwarfs.  The  shafts  also  become  firm,  remain- 
ing permanently  more  or  less  deformed.  The  head  continues  to 
grow,  and  often  becomes  very  large. 

What  is  the  pathology  of  the  morbid  conditions  met  with  in 
rickety  bones  ?  Some  believe  the  proliferation  of  the  epiphyses 
and  periosteum  is  primarily  inflammatory,  and  that  the  resulting 
disturbance  of  circulation  prevents  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
salts.  Others  think  that  the  calcareous  matters  are  not  supplied 
in  sufHcient  (luantity;  and  still  others,  that  they  are  absorbed,  or 
are  prevented  from  being  deposited  by  excess  of  lactic  acid,  or 
some  other  acid  in  the  blood,  which  keeps  them  dissolved,  and 
they  are  then  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Sir  W.  Jenncr  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  lime  salts,  but  a  malpo- 
sition. 

The  tissues  in  rickety  children  are  relaxed,  and  wanting  in 
tone,  and  all  structures  in  connection  with  bones  are  arrested  in 
their  growth.     The  muscles  become  small,  pale,  and  flabby. 

Importiint  internal  morbi<l  conditions  are  frequently  met  with, 
which  can  only  be  enumerated  at  present.  These  are:  1.  Col- 
lajyse  and  emphysema  in  various  parts  of  the  lungs,  in  connection 
with  the  deformed  and  weak  thorax.  2.  Bronchial  catarrh,  ex- 
tensive bronchitis,  or  pleurisy.  3.  White  j>atches  on  the  peri- 
cardium and  spleen,  due  to  the  distorted  chest.  4.  Albuminoid 
infiltration  of  most  of  the  organs,  involving  sometimes  all  the 
absorbent  glands,  but  especially  the  mesenteric  glands.  5.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus,  the  fluid  being  either  in  connection  with  the  mem- 
branes, or  in  the  ventricles.  The  brain  is  much  enlarged,  but 
this  is  due  to  albuminoid  infiltration,  or  increase  of  the  neuroglia, 
and  not  to  true  hypertrophy.     6.  Gastro-enteric  catarrh. 

Symptoms. — At  the  early  period  the  symptoms  are  often  not 
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very  definite,  and  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  insidious.  Generally 
there  is  marked  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  some 
pyrexia,  the  pulse  being  quick  and  irritable.  The  child  alters  in 
disposition,  becoming  dull  and  sad,  or  peevish  and  irritable,  and 
is  languid,  refusing  to  play  or  be  amused.  It  may  cease  to  walk, 
if  it  has  already  commenced,  or  will  not  attempt  to  do  this.  At 
the  same  lime  there  Ls  wasting,  the  tissues  becoming  flabby,  and 
the  face  pale.  These  and  other  non-characteristic  symptoms  may 
be  present,  but  there  are  three  signs  which  Sir  W.  Jenner  looks 
upon  as  i)athognomonic.  These  are :  1.  Profuse  sweatuiff  about 
the  head,  neck,  and  cheM,  especially  during  sleep,  attended  with 
enlargement  of  the  veins,  the  other  parts  of  the  body  being  often 
at  the  same  time  hot  and  dry.  2.  General  soreness  and  tenderness 
of  the  body,  so  that  the  child  cries  on  being  touched,  or  even  on 
the  approach  of  any  one ;  cannot  bear  to  be  washed,  and  keeps 
quite  still,  avoiding  every  movement.  Older  children  do  not 
suffer  so  much,  but  complain  of  pains  in  the  limbs.  3.  Throwing 
off  of  the  bedclothes  at  night,  in  order  to  try  to  get  cool. 

At  this  time  the  urine   may  be  very  copious,  and  contain 
abundant  calcareous  salts  or  phosphates. 

Sooner  or  later  the  changes  in  the  bones  are  revealed,  and  in 
out-patient  practice  it  is  generally  found  that  these  exist  more  or 
less  when  the  child  is  brought  to  the  hospital.  The  enlarged  ends 
of  the  bones  are  distinctly  seen  or  felt,  so  that  the  joints  seem 
swollen  and  knobby,  especially  those  which  are  least  covered ; 
the  wri:<ts  and  ankles  are  most  convenient  for  observing  these 
characters.  Nodules  are  also  felt  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with 
their  cartilages.  The  limbs  are  variously  distorted  and  curved, 
and  also  the  clavicles,  which  exhibit  two  bends;  the  spine  is 
deformed,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  the  pelvis  and  chest.  The 
last  will  be  considered  fully  later  on,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  description  here  of  the  various  other  deformities  met  with, 
which  will  differ  according  to  the  movements  carried  on,  the 
mode  in  which  the  child  is  supported  and  carried,  the  ordinary 
position  assumed,  &c,,  and  they  will  depend  upon  the  age  at 
which  the  disease  sets  in.  In  some  cases  the  enlargement  of  the 
joints,  in  others  the  distortion  of  the  limbs  is  most  evident. 
The  head  and  face  present  well-marked  characters.    The  former 
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is  large,  has  a  long  aDtero-posterior  diameter,  with  a  high  and 
square  forehead,  oflen  projectiDg ;  the  anterior  fontanelle  remains 
unclosed  much  beyond  the  ordinary  period,  and  in  many  cases 
the  sutures  are  open  and  grooved,  with  a  thickening  on  each 
side.  In  some  parts  the  bone  may  be  very  thin,  or  entirely  ab- 
sent, but  this  is  very  rare.  The  hair  on  the  scalp  is  generally 
thin.  The  face  looks  small,  but  broad,  and  is  oflen  turned  up, 
owing  to  the  head  being  thrown  back,  or  sinking  between  the 
shoulders.  It  assumes  a  staid,  sedate,  or  pensive  expression,  and 
becomes  "  old-looking." 

An  important  circumstance  in  connection  with  rickets  is,  that 
the  teeth  appear  very  late,  often  none  having  come  through  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  more,  and  they  also  rapidly  decay  orJaU  otU. 

The  general  symptoms  progress  in  the  course  of  the  disease; 
emaciation,  flabbincss  of  tissues,  debility',  and  loss  of  power,  are 
more  or  less  marked,  the  child  being  sometimes  completely  help- 
less, and  unable  to  sit  up  or  move  in  the  least,  the  head  dropping 
in  any  direction.  The  skin  oft^n  becomes  thick  and  opaque, 
and  covered  with  downy  hairs.  Sweating  continues,  and  the 
alimentary  canal  is  deranged.  Hectic  symptoms  may  set  in. 
All  development  and  growth  is  arrested,  the  body  remaining 
short  and  stunted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  state  of  the  intellect 
in  rickety  children.  Many  believe  that  the  mental  power  is 
improved,  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  although  they  may 
appear  to  be  very  precocious,  and  are  often  amusing ;  in  some 
instances  they  become  stupid,  and  almost  imbecile,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  expression  of  the  face.  Rickety  children  are  late 
in  talking. 

The  urine  is  pale  and  abundant,  contains  an  excess  of  earthy 
phosphates  and  lactates,  and  sediments  of  oxalate  of  lime  often 
form.  Urea  and  uric  acid  are  said  to  be  deficient.  Calculi  are 
not  uncommon. 

During  the  course  of  rickets  the  symptoms  of  the  complications 
mentioned  under  the  morbid  anatomy  frequently  appear.  Among 
the  most  common  and  dangerous  are  those  indicating  the  presence 
of  bronchitis,  or  gastro-enteric  catarrh.  Laryngismus  stridulus 
and  convulsions  are  also  very  liable  to  occur.    Death  generally 
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arises  from  one  of  these  complications,  but  may  be  due  to  the 
cachexia  resulting  from  the  disease  itself. 

When  a  favorable  result  follows,  the  symptoms  gradually  sub- 
side, strength  is  restored,  but  usually  more  or  less  permanent 
distortion  remains,  which,  however,  may  frequently  be  greatly 
diminished  by  appropriate  treatment. 

All  grades  of  rickets  are  met  with,  from  the  slightest  to  the 
most  severe  cases. 

Prognosis. — Rickets  may  generally  be  cured,  if  taken  at  a 
sufficiently  early  period,  and  treated  properly.  Its  complications 
are  very  serious,  and  the  existence  of  rickets  adds  much  to  their 
gravity,  especially  in  the  case  of  chest-affections.  The  thoracic 
and  pelvic  deformities  which  it  produces  are  very  injurious. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  attend  to  is  the  dieting  of  the 
child,  which  is  almost  always  at  fault,  and  about  which  thorough 
inquiry  should  be  made,  with  the  view  of  correcting  anything 
that  is  wrong.  The  breast  should  only  be  taken  at  regular  dated 
intervals,  and  for  a  certain  time,  or  the  child  should  be  weaned,  if 
suckling  has  been  too  long-continued,  or  may  be  partially  artifi- 
cially fed.  Often  the  mother's  health  requires  attending  to. 
The  feeding  of  children  artificially  needs  the  greatest  care  in 
this  disease.  Milk  with  a  fourth  part  of  lime-water  constitutes 
the  most  important  article  of  diet,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
cream  and  milk-sugar.  These  must  be  given  in  regulated  quan- 
tities, and  the  feeding-bottle  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
It  is  a  common  custom  to  give  young  infants  considerable  quan- 
tities of  arrowroot,  corn-flour,  and  various  artificial  foods  of  a 
farinaceous  character,  and  these  certainly  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Ass's  milk  and  goat's  milk  are  useful,  if  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. For  older  children,  beef  tea,  eggs,  and  milk-puddings 
are  valuable,  and  later  on  they  may  have  pmmded  meat,  or  be 
allowed  to  suck  a  large  piece  of  under-done  beef,  or  have  the 
juice  pressed  out  of  this.  Potatoes  well  mashed  with  gravy  may 
also  be  given.     All  indigestible  substances  must  be  avoided. 

Hygienic  management  also  requires  much  attention.  The  ven- 
tilation of  the  bedroom  must  be  looked  to,  and  the  child  should 
have  a  separate  bed,  if  possible,  kept  very  clean  and  dry.  After 
the  early  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  child  should  be  much  out 
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of  doors  whenever  weather  permits,  in  the  sun,  a  dry  bracing 
air  of  moderate  temperature  answering  best.  The  clothing- 
must  be  sufficiently  warm,  and  the  common  custom  of  exposing 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  ought  to  be  avoided.  A  change  to 
the  seaside  is  very  beneficial.  The  body  should  be  washed  over 
twice  a  day  with  warm  water ;  and,  later  on,  warm  salt-water 
bathing,  with  friction  afterwards,  is  useful.  It  is  important  to 
look  to  the  position  assumed  by  the  child,  and  to  the  movements 
carried  on,  so  as  to  prevent  deformity.  Splints  to  the  legs  are  of 
use,  to  prevent  them  from  being  put  to  the  ground.  The  abdomen 
should  be  bandaged.  Any  distortion  of  the  limbs  must  be 
removed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  systematic  -efforts  to  straighten 
them. 

Therapeutic  Treatment, — It  is  almost  always  necessary  to  treat 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  this  is  usually  out  of  order.  Rhubarb, 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  magnesia,  or  chalk,  answers  very  well, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  castor-oil  may  be  given.  Gray  powder 
is  useful  now  and  then,  when  the  stools  are  offensive,  but  should 
not  be  administered  as  an  habitual  thing.  Lime-water  also  im- 
proves the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Alkalies  and 
bitters  are  recommended  by  some  practitioners.  At  a  later  stage 
the  two  great  remedies  are  cod-liver  oil  and  some  preparation  of 
iroji,  care  being  taken  that  the  limbs  are  straight  before  these  are 
administered.  The  former  should  be  given  after  meals.  It  may 
also  be  rubbed  into  the  arm-pits,  and  a  ffannel  moistened  with 
some  of  it  be  worn  over  the  abdomen.  The  best  preparation  of 
iron  is  steel  xdnCy  but  others  are  useful,  especially  the  tartrate, 
ammonio-citrate,  magnetic  oxide,  syrup  of  the  phosphate  or 
iodide.  Chalybeate  waters  may  likewise  be  given.  Sometimes 
it  is  advisable  to  combine  quinine  with  the  iron. 

Wlien  any  inflammation  arises  in  rickety  children,  lowering 
measures  are  not  borne,  but  supporting  treatment  is  indicated. 
Laryngismus  requires  tonics.  The  slightest  sign  of  any  bronchial 
catarrh  ought  to  be  attended  to  immediately,  as  rickets  renden 
this  complaint  very  dangerous,  and  it  aids  materially  in  produc- 
ing deformity  of  the  chest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  SYPHILIS. 

In  its  early  stage,  syphilis  does  not  come  within  the  province  of 
the  physician,  but  its  constitutional  effects  are  frequently  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  require  his  attention. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  give,  first,  an  outline  of 
the  course  of  the  affection,  as  it  results  from  direct  inoculation^ 
and  then  to  consider  the  characters  presented  by  congenital 
ayphilis, 

Cofistituiional  Syphilis  from  Direct  InocukUion, — Syphilis  is 
classed  by  many  along  with  the  acute  specific  fevers,  the  differ- 
ences observed  being  supposed  to  be  due  to  its  longer  duration. 
As  a  primary  disease,  it  can  only  be  transmitted  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  by  direct  inoculation  or  contact.  This  produces 
a  specific  sore  with  a  very  indurated  base,  though  but  little  ten- 
dency  to  suppuration,  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  being 
also  hard,  and  somewhat  enlarged.  Then  follows  a  period  of 
ineubationy  of  one  to  three  months,  at  the  close  of  which  secondary 
symptoms  arise.  These  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  some 
general  disturbance  indicated  by  languor,  pains  in  the  bones  and 
joints,  especially  at  night,  debility  and  loss  of  flesh,  slight  pyrexia, 
impaired  digestion,  aniemia,  &c.  They  consist  of:  1.  A  cutaneous 
eruption  of  very  variable  character,  being  either  a  mere  rash  ^ 
papular,  scaly,  vesicular,  pustular,  bullous,  or  tubercular.  It 
usually  presents  a  coppery  tint,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  bends 
of  the  limbs.  2.  Ulceration  of  both  tonsils,  the  ulcers  being  gray, 
abruptly  cut,  scarcely  painful,  and  without  any  tendency  to 
spread.  3.  Enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  especially 
behind.  4.  Superficial  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  or  larynx,  with  sometimes 
slight  ulceration.  5.  Mucous  tubercles  or  condylomata  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tongue,  angles  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  larynx, 
anosy  Ac  6.  Loss  of  the  hair,  which  becomes  dry  and  thin.  7. 
On^ekia.    8.  Iritis,  or  retimtis,  these  occurring  rather  late.    9. 
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Sometimes  slight  and  transient  periostitis,  especially  on  the  craniam. 
More  or  less  of  these  may  be  present,  and  this  stage  lasts  firom 
six  to  twelve  months  usually,  but  may  in  rare  instances  go  on  to 
eighteen  months  or  longer.  An  important  character  in  connec- 
tion with  the  secondary  lesions  is,  that  they  show  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  symmetry. 

Then  succeeds  a  period  differing  greatly  in  duration  in  difierent 
cases,  during  which  there  are  either  no  symptoms  at  all,  or  only 
occasional  slight  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  little  ulcers  on  the  tongue 
or  lip.  This  is  followed  by  tertiary  symptoms  or  sequelw.  At  this 
time  the  chief  pathological  tendencies  of  syphilis  are  to  produce 
certain  lowly  organized  growths  of  the  nature  of  fibro-plastic,  fibro- 
nuclear,  or  fibroid  tissue,  which  are  prone  to  suppuration  and  ul- 
ceration. 

Many  growths  are  met  with  in  tertiary  syphilis  which  are  merely 
proliferations  of  ordinary  connective  or  fibrous  tissue,  and  present 
the  same  characters,  but  those  which  are  peculiar  to  syphilis  con- 
stitute what  are  termed  gummy  tumors  or  gummata;  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  marked  line  of  demarcation  between  these,  both  often 
existing  together,  and  the  former  becoming  converted  into  the 
latter.     These  gummata  are  not  of  the  nature  of  an  exudation, 
but  are  the  result  of  hyperplasia  of  the  connective-tissue  elements 
previously  existing,  beginning  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  they 
invade  the  normal  tissues,  being  mixed  up  with  them  or  displacing 
them.    At  first  they  are  soft,  translucent,  grayish-white,  almost 
homogeneous,  but  afterwards  become  firmer,  tough,  yellowish, 
opaque,  non-vascular,  and  caseous-looking,  owing  to  degeneration 
and  gradual  drying  up.     On  section  they  oft«n  present  a  central 
yellowish  mass,  or  several  spots  surrounded  by  a  translucent  fibrous 
layer,  sometimes  looking  like  a  capsule,  but  this  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  surrounding  tissues,  into  which  it  gradually  passes. 
They  vary  much  in  size,  and  some  of  the  larger  masses  seem  formed 
by  the  union  of  smaller  nodules.    In  structure  they  resemble  at 
first  granulation-tissue  or  embryonic  connective-tissue,  consisting 
of  an  amorphous  matrix  with  minute  spherical  or  ovoid  finely 
granular  cells  containing  obscure  nuclei.    This  matrix  becomeB 
fibrillated  more  or  less,  while  many  of  the  young  elements  d^gen* 
erate  and  break  down,  forming  at  last  merely  granules  of  fiU  and 
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cholcsterin  imbedded  in  a  small  amount  of  fibrillated  stroma. 
These  several  stages  may  be  seen  in  the  same  growth,  the  central, 
yellowish  portion  of  the  nodule  being  that  which  is  most  advanced. 
A  few  vessels  are  present  in  the  recently  formed  tissue,  but  these 
afterwards  disappear. 

These  growths  may  be  absorbed  more  or  less  completely,  or 
their  fibrous  stroma  may  be  left,  which  tends  to  shrink,  forming 
deep  cicatrices,  seams,  &c.  They  are  liable  to  suppuration  or  ul- 
ceration, as  before  stated,  when  in  certain  structures.  Many  tLs- 
eues  and  organs  are  often  affected  at  the  same  time,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  characteristics  of  syphilitic  deposits,  and  they  lead  to 
serious  interference  with  their  functions.  Allusion  will  again  be 
made  to  these  morbid  changes  when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the 
several  organs. 

The  chief  morbid  conditions  associated  with  the  tertiary  stage  of 
syphilis  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  1.  Skin  eruptioiu  and 
ukerationSf  viz.,  erythema  and  psoriasis  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  ul- 
ceration from  tubercles,  subcutaneous  gumraata,  or  syphilitic  lupus. 
These  ulcers  are  horseshoe-  or  kidney-shaped,  and  spread  in  a 
serpiginous  manner.  2.  Ulceration  of  the  pharyfix  and  palate. 
The  ulcer  may  commence  at  any  point,  oflen  in  two  or  more 
places.  It  is  unsym metrical ;  spreads  very  irregularly  and  deeply, 
causing  much  destruction  of  tissue,  and  forming  an  excavation 
with  hard  borders.  It  often  extends  to  the  larynx,  producing 
very  dangerous  symptoms.  In  some  instances  it  reaches  the  oesoph- 
agus. When  cicatrization  takes  place,  there  is  often  much  in- 
duration and  contraction,  which  mav  lead  to  obstruction.  3.  In- 
duration  of  the  tongue,  followed  by  hard,  well-defined,  unhealthy, 
painful  ulcers.  4.  Ulceration  of  the  rectum  occasionally  is  met 
with,  accompanied  with  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  followed  by  stricture.  5.  Growths  in,  or  ulceration  of  the 
larynx,  the  latter  almost  always  beginning  on  the  epiglottis,  and 
presenting  the  usual  characters.  Its  cicatrix  is  firm,  pink,  shin- 
ing, and  retracted,  with  growths  around,  and  hence  causes  great 
interference  with  breathing,  Ac.  The  cartilages  often  necrose. 
The  trachea  and  large  bronchi  may  be  the  seat  of  fibroid  thick- 
ening, leading  to  diminution  of  their  calibre.  6.  Gummata  in  the 
tHbadaneauB  Uague  or  "  cellular  nodes,"  most  frequent  among  fe- 
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males,  and  generally  observed  on  the  legs,  being  single  or  multi- 
ple. They  finally  form  ulcers.  7.  Inflammation  of  a  buraa,  espe- 
cially that  over  the  patella,  followed  by  ulceration.  8.  Gummata 
in  the  volunUtry  muscles  and  heart.  In  the  former  they  often  form 
indurated  tumors.  9.  Periostitis  and  disease  of  the  hones.  Peri- 
osteal "  nodes  "  form  chiefly  on  the  tibia  and  skull,  sometimes  in 
large  numbers,  but  they  may  be  almost  anywhere.  They  are 
usually  attended  with  severe  pain,  especially  at  night,  and  sore- 
ness. They  may  undergo  absorption,  ossification,  fibrous  develop- 
ment, suppuration,  or  may  become  truly  gummatous.  Bones  are 
often  carious  or  necrosed,  portions  being  exfoliated  and  leading 
to  much  destruction  of  parts.  This  is  frequently  seen  about  the 
nose,  palate,  and  skull,  and  may  originate  intercranial  inflamma- 
tion. I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  connection  with  the 
ribs,  leading  to  pleurisy.  Syphilitic  caries  presents  a  peculiar 
wormeaten  appearance.  10.  Syphilitic  enlargements  of  the  testicle 
sometimes  occur  from  deposit  in  it.  11.  The  lymphatic  glands 
may  be  chronically  enlarged,  but  exhibit  very  slight  tendency  to 
suppuration.  1 2.  The  inienml  organs  are  not  infrequently  affected, 
especially  the  liver  and  nervous  system^  from  the  formation  of  gum- 
mata  or  fibrous  growths.  These  will  be  treated  of  under  their 
respective  chapters.  Albuminoid  disease  and  fatty  degeneration 
are  also  frequent  results  of  syphilis.  13.  The  placenta  becomes 
often  the  scat  of  the  usual  growth,  and,  as  a  result,  abortion  or 
miscarriage  takes  place.  This  may  also  happen  from  the  direct 
effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison  on  the  ovum. 

These  different  morbid  changes  are  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  constitutional  cachexia,  and  they  necessarily  produce  various 
local  symptoms,  according  to  the  part  affected.  A  prominent 
distinguishing  feature  bet\veen  the  secondarj'  and  tertiary  stages 
of  syphilis  is,  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  tendency  to  symmetry. 

Congenital  or  Hereditary  Syphilis. — Syphilis  in  the  infant  is 
occasionally  evident  at  birth,  and  various  internal  lesions  may 
occur  while  in  utero ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  not  revealed  be- ' 
fore  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  or  two  after  birth,  very  rarely 
as  late  as  six  months.  The  appearance  is  usually  highly  charac- 
teristic. There  is  great  emaciation,  with  ansemia,  all  fieit  haying 
disappeared,  while  the  muscles  feel  flabby,  the  skin  hangs  in  looae 
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folds,  and  growth  is  retarded.  The  fojce  has  a  peculiar,  shrivelled, 
aged,  decrepit  look,  which  is  particularly  seen  when  the  child 
cries,  which  it  often  does,  being  very  fretful.  Its  aspect  is  dark, 
opaque,  earthy,  or  muddy.  The  nose  is  often  broad.  The  skin 
generally  feels  dry,  harsh,  rough,  and  inelastic,  and  the  cuticle 
desquamates.  Various  cutaneous  enipilon^  occur,  which  tend  to 
be  moLst.  Among  the  most  frequent  is  a  dull  red  or  coppery, 
shining,  erythematous  condition  of  the  palms  and  soles,  of  the  sur- 
face around  the  anus,  and  of  the  thighs  and  genitals.  These  parts 
should  always  be  looked  to.  Roseola,  lichen,  psoriasis,  eczema, 
impetigo,  ecthyma,  or  pemphigus  may  be  present.  Small  yellow- 
ish patches  may  form  on  the  skin  like  hard  scales,  which,  on  sep- 
arating, leave  superficial  ulcers.  The  hair  is  often  very  deficient, 
and  the  nails  grow  slowly,  while  ulceration  takes  place  in  connec- 
tion wnth  them.  The  mucou8  memhnines  always  suffer,  being  either 
inflamed,  or  the  seat  of  tubercles  or  condylomata,  or  ulcerated. 
The  mouth  is  hot  and  swollen,  and  the  lips  fissured.  A  peculiar 
haarae  cracked  cry  generally  exists,  with  "  snuffling "  and  nasal 
discharge,  which  tends  to  clog  the  nostrils  and  interfere  with 
breathing.  These  are  very  important  symptoms.  Ulcers  may 
be  seen  in  the  nose,  angles  of  the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  in  the  throat, 
about  the  anus,  &c.  Mucous  tubercles  are  generally  observed  about 
the  mouth  and  anus,  but  may  be  on  the  labia,  scrotum,  near  the 
umbilicus,  or  in  the  larynx.  Condylomata  are  sometimes  present. 
Discharges  from  the  eyelids  or  ears  are  not  uncommon.  Some-. 
times  iritis  occurs,  or  other  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Syphilitic 
children  are  more  liable  to  serous  inflammations  than  others. 
Nodes  very  rarely  appear,  but  are  apt  to  be  numerous.  The  in- 
ternal organs  may  be  aflccted.  In  exceptional  cases  there  are 
well-marked  evidences  of  congenital  syphilis,  without  any  par- 
ticular emaciation  or  anicmia. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  calls  attention  to  some  important  distinctions 
between  congenital  and  ordinary  constitutional  syphilis.  He  says 
that  in  the  former  the  secondary  and  tertiary  phenomena  some- 
times occur  together,  but  the  secondary  are  not  then  well  marked ; 
ai*  a  rule,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  interval  between  them, 
the  child  apparently  recovering  more  or  less  completely,  and  ter- 
tiary symptoms  not  setting  in  until  from  five  years  of  age  to  the 
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time  of  puberty,  or  even  later.  In  the  meantime  the  health  may 
be  good,  but  there  is  scarcely  ever  an  appearance  of  good  health, 
and  growth  and  development  are  sometimes  much  retarded.  As 
special  secondary  symptoms,  he  mentions  diffuse  sUymatitu  without 
ulcers  and  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  nares. 
Among  tertiary  symptoms  are  included  a  form  of  phagedenic 
lupus  and  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  keratitis.  Deaf- 
ness and  amaurosis  are  also  stated  to  be  far  more  common  in  the 
inherited  disease,  but  paralysis  of  single  nerves  is  not  observed. 
Another  point  of  difference  is  that  in  all  its  stages  congenital 
syphilis  tends  to  exhibit  symmetry. 

The  teeth  are  sometimes  affected  in  congenital  syphilis.  The 
incisors  of  the  temporary  set  are  cut  early,  but  are  of  bad  color 
and  crumble  away  speedily,  especially  the  upper  central.  The 
same  teeth  of  the  permanent  set  are  of  a  bad  color,  short,  narrow, 
peggy,  and  deformed,  rounded  at  the  angles,  separated  by  an 
interval,  or  looking  towards  each  other,  the  edges  being  jagged 
or  having  a  vertical  notch,  with  sometimes  a  shallow  groove  run- 
ning up  to  the  gum  in  front  and  behind.  Sometimes  the  canines 
are  affected. 

It  has  lately  been  suggested  that  the  virulent  character  which 
scarlatina  sometimes  assumes  in  individuals  or  in  families  during 
a  mild  epidemic,  may  be  the  result  of  a  syphilitic  taint. 

There  are  certain  points  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
syphilis  which  it  is  necassary  to  allude  to.  It  seems  certain  that 
it  may  be  communicated  to  the  mother  through  the  foetus,  usually 
only  tertiary  symptoms  being  then  produced,  and  these  are  not 
severe.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  third  generation.  Probably  it  may  be  produced  by 
the  milk  of  a  syphilitic  nurse,  and  some  believe  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  child  may  give  it  to  the  nurse.  The  question  whether 
vaccine  virus  may  convey  syphilis  has  been  already  considered. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  the  diagnosis 
of  the  various  lesions  which  occur  during  the  course  of  syphilis. 
Some  of  these  will  call  for  notice  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  At 
present  only  a  few  remarks  will  be  made  about  the  general  diag- 
nosis of  constitutional  syphilis,  whether  resulting  from  inocufai- 
tion  or  hereditary  transmission.     It  is  important  to  iosist  upon 
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the  necessity  of  altvays  snspe^ng  the  existence  of  a  syphilitic  taiTd, 
and  in  any  doubtful  ease  to  make  riffid  inquiry  in  order  to  clear  up 
this  point.  If  direct  information  cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  often 
be  procured  indirectly  by  asking  about  the  ordinary  secondary 
and  tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  such  as  sore  throat,  rash,  &c. 
Examination  of  the  throat,  mouth,  tongue,  eyes,  or  over  the  tibiae 
or  skull,  may  give  evidence  of  past  or  present  disease  in  the  form 
of  cicatrices,  iritic  adhesions,  nodes,  &c.  The  existence  of  paraly- 
ifis  of  a  single  nerve,  especially  one  of  the  cranial  nerves,  is  strongly 
indicative  of  acquired  syphilis.  Nocturnal  pain  is  also  a  suspi- 
cious sign.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  effects  of  treatment  give  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease. 

Inherited  syphilis  in  its  advanced  period  may  be  recognized  in 
many  instances  by  pallor  and  an  unhealthy  aspect;  arrest  of 
growth  or  development ;  a  sunken  bridge  of  the  nose ;  the  pecu- 
liar teeth  or  the  early  loss  of  the  temporary  set ;  pits  and  scars  on 
the  skin,  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  Ac,  or  actual  ulcers ; 
keratitis  or  its  remains;  double  deafness  without  otorrhoea,  or 
amaurosis ;  periosteal  nodes  or  their  remains ;  a  prominent  fore- 
bead  as  the  result  of  arachnitis. 

Treatment. — For  constitutional  syphilis  the  two  great  reme- 
dies we  possess  are  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the  former 
being  especially  valuable  during  the  secondary  stage,  the  latter 
during  the  tertiary.  Mercury  may  be  introduced  into  the  system 
by  the  mouth,  by  inunction,  or  by  the  bath,  and  it  is  in  many 
cases  requisite  to  bring  the  patient  rapidly  under  its  influence,  of 
course  due  care  being  taken  against  the  production  of  any  inju- 
rious efiects.  Calomel,  blue  pill,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
iodide  are  the  forms  in  which  it  is  usually  administered,  and  the 
last  is  often  very  beneficially  combined  with  iodide  of  potassium 
in  the  later  stages.  Local  applications  of  ointment  or  black- 
w&sh  are  valuable  in  many  cases. 

Iodide  of  potassiwn  should  be  given  at  first  in  doses  of  5  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  then  gradually  increased  to  10,  15,  20,  or 
even  30  grains  in  some  instances.  It  is  often  useftilly  combined 
with  decoction  of  cinchona,  and  some  recommend  the  addition  of 
ammonia. 
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For  fuller  details  about  these  and  other  drugs  reference  must 
be  made  to  surgical  works. 

It  is  often  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  all  measures  for 
improving  the  general  health  in  tertiary  cases. 

Congenital  sijphUis  decidedly  requires  mercury.  It  may  be 
given  directly  as  hyd.  c.  crseta,  gr.  }  ter  die,  mixed  with  a  little 
magnesia  or  chalk,  or  the  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  arm- 
pits and  thighs,  or  the  milk  may  convey  it,  blue  pill  being  given 
to  the  mother  or  nurse,  or  the  milk  of  a  mercurialized  goat  being 
employed.  At  the  same  time  all  hygienic  matters  must  be  properly 
carried  out  and  the  child  be  carefullv  fed.  Cleanliness  is  essen- 
tial,  and  simple  local  applications  are  often  nece-ssary,  or  black- 
wash.  Toilet  powder  should  be  freely  used  over  the  seat  of  erup- 
tion. The  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  either  internally  or  by  inunction, 
frequently  does  good. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  congenital  syphilis  mercury  often, 
disagrees  very  much,  and  at  the  early  stage  it  sometimes  cannot 
be  given.     Iodide  of  potassium  must  then  be  substituted. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TUBEBCULOSIS  AND  8CB0FUL08I8. 

There  is  no  subject  about  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a 
concise  account  at  the  present  time  than  that  of  the  so-called 
tubercular  affections,  there  being  such  different  views  as  to  their 
pathology,  and,  indeed,  even  as  to  what  is  meant  by  tvherde; 
while  many  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  scrofuloxts  and  tubercu- 
lar diseases,  others  consider  them  entirely  distinct. 

Anatomicai.  Characters. — It  is  but  too  common  to  hear  all 
kinds  of  morbid  products  spoken  of  as  "  tubercle,"  which  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  this  material.  A  large  proportion  of 
pathologists  at  the  present  day  recognize  but  one  form  of  tubercle, 
which  exists  as  little  gray  granulations;  but  others  still  describe 
two  forms,  the  gray  and  the  yelloWy  the  latter  being  either  sup- 
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posed  to  result  from  a  change  in  the  gray,  or  to  liave  been  origin- 
ally formed  as  such. 

Gray  Granxdatiomy  or  Miliary  Tubercle, — About  this  form  all 
are  agreed.  It  appears  as  small  nodules  or  granulations  about 
the  size  of  a  mustard  or  millet  seed,  generally  roundish,  but  some- 
times slightly  angular,  well  defined,  firm,  of  a  grayish-white  or 
pearly-gray  color,  more  or  less  translucent,  and  non-vascular. 
These  may  be  quite  separate  and  distinct,  or  collected  into  irregu- 
lar groups,  their  individual  outline  being  then  indistinct.  Some 
describe  gray  tubercle  as  forming  extensive  infiltrations  which 
present  a  smooth  and  dense  section,  but  these  are  probably  in- 
flammatory in  their  origin. 

Yellow  tubercle  is  said  to  form  either  small  nodules  or  masses 
of  considerable  size,  the  result  of  coalescence.  It  has  a  dull 
yellowish  color,  varying  in  exact  tint,  is  opaque,  friable,  and 
possesses  a  more  or  less  cheesy  consistence  and  asi)ect.  That  this 
yellow  tubercle  is  not  an  original  product  is  certain.  It  is  either 
derived  from  the  gray  granulations  which  Juive  undergone  a  process 
of  cajfeatiotiy  or  from  various  inflammatory  or  other  materials  which 
have  passed  through  this  change. 

Microscopic  tylructure, — The  gray  granulations  present  the  fol- 
lowing histological  elements :  1.  Cells  which  are  somewhat  irregu- 
lar and  angular,  but  approach  the  round  or  oval  form,  transparent 
or  containing  a  few  minute  granules,  and  some  of  them  having 
one  or  more  nuclei.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  many 
of  them  are  looke<l  upon  by  some  pathologists  as  being  mere  nuclei, 
others  as  compound  cells.  2.  A  substance  in  which  these  cells 
are  contained,  which  is  generally  homogeneous  and  hyaline,  or 
granular,  but  may  form  a  network  of  very  delicate  fibres.  In 
many  cases  the  tubercle  appears  almost  completely  to  be  made  up 
of  cells  crowded  together.  As  it  undergoes  degenerative  changes 
the  cells  shrink  and  break  up,  while  granules,  oil-{)articles,  and 
cholesterin  appear  in  abundance,  there  being  ultimately  nothing 
but  a  fine  granular  debris  forming  the  chief  portion  of  the  so-called 
yellow  tubercle.  The  different  parts  of  a  gray  granulation  present 
different  characters,  the  cells  being  most  evident  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, while  the  granules  occupy  the  central  part  which  has  under- 
gone degeneration.     When  the  tubercles  become  aggregated,  the 
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elements  of  the  tissue  which  they  involve  are  mixed  up  with  their 
own  elements,  and  small  vessels  are  seen  between  them  belonging 
to  the  tissue,  and  also  pigment. 

Tubercle  frequently  exists  as  a  secondary  product  in  connection 
with  caseous  masses  resulting  from  degeneration  of  inflammatory 
and  other  formations,  and  its  characters  will  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. Further  it  tends  itself  to  lead  to  inflammation  by  irrita- 
tion. 

Changes  and  Termlnatiojis. — Some  very  important  changes  occur 
in  connection  with  tubercle.  1.  Absor})tion. — That  absorption 
may  take  place  of  materials  usually  considered  tubercular  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  happen 
with  true  tubercle,  but  only  after  it  haa  undergone  the  alteration 
next  noticed.  2.  Caseous  Degeneration. — This  change  is  prone  to 
occur  rapidly  in  connection  with  tubercle,  owing  to  its  want  of 
vitality.  It  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  granules  as  before  stated, 
and  causes  them  to  become  yellow  and  opaque.  Ultimately  it 
generally  produces  such  a  degree  of  softening  as  to  convert  them 
into  a  purulent  or  curdy-looking  fluid,  simulating  an  abscess ;  or 
they  form  a  firm  cheesy  mass  which  may  become  encapsuled. 
3.  Calcification. — Having  undergone  caseation,  calcification  fre- 
quently follows,  and  the  substance  consequently  becomes  inert. 
Sometimes  the  calcareous  matter  is  subsequently  discharged,  or  it 
becomes  encapsuled.  4.  Elimination  and  its  results. — After  the 
process  of  softening  has  been  completed,  elimination  frequently 
follows,  provided  this  can  be  effected,  and  as  a  result  ulcers  are 
observed  in  mucous  membranes,  and  cavities  in  organs.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  intestines  and  lungs.  These 
may  ultimately  heal  up  and  a  permanent  cure  result.  5.  Fibroid 
Change. — There  is  sometimes  an  increase  of  the  fibrillated  stroma 
(perhajw  more  frequently  than  is  generally  believed),  coincident 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  cells,  and  finally  the  granulation 
may  consist  almost  entirely  of  fibrous  tissue,  becoming  dense  and 
hard.  This  is  probably  identical  with  the  change  which  has  been 
described  as  cornifieation  or  obsolescetice,  in  which  the  tubercle 
becomes  opaque,  horny,  and  bluish-gray. 

Organs  Affected. — Tubercle  may  be  met  with  in  any  vascular 
structure,  and  may  affect  several  organs  or  tissues  at  the  same 
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time,  but  in  adults  is  often  confined  to  one.  In  actUe  tvhereuhsi^, 
gray  granulations  arc  seen  throughout  almost  every  organ  in  the 
body.  Parts  actively  growing  are  chiefly  afTected.  Its  most  fre- 
quent seats  are  the  lungs,  larynx,  bronchial,  mesenteric,  and  other 
glands,  small  intestines,  pleura,  peritoneum,  pia  mater,  spleen,  &c. 
Its  characters  in  connection  with  some  of  these  will  be  again  con- 
sidered. Louis  stated  as  a  law,  that  if  tubercle  exists  after  fifteen 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  is  certain  to  be  present  in  the  lungs. 

Pathology. — The  view  almost  universally  held  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  and  which  is  still  entertained  by 
many  eminent  observers,  is  that  tuberculosis  is  a  peculiar  constitu- 
iional  or  diathetic  disease y  which  leads  to  ths  deposit  of  a  special  sub- 
stunce  in  the  tissues,  viz.,  tubercle,  this  being  originally  a  fluid  exuda- 
tion from  the  bloodvessels  which  by  its  coagulation  forms  a  molecular 
blastema,  the  molecules  aggregating  together  to  fmnn  cells.  Many 
pathologists  totally  ignore  the  constitutional  nature  of  tubercle. 
Some  regard  it  as  merely  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  pre-exist- 
ing structures,  tissue-elements,  or  morbid  products.  Virchow  and 
his  followers  believe  that  there  is  an  excessive  proliferation  of 
cells  in  a  part  due  to  inflammation,  which,  after  partial  organiza- 
tion, die,  break  up,  and  shrivel. 

At  present  an  opinion  widely  held  is,  that  true  tubercle  is  the 
product  of  an  infectious  disease,  being  the  secondary  result  of  the 
absorption  of  cheesy  morbid  products  into  the  blood,  which  somehmc 
act  as  a  poison  and  give  rise  to  a  specific  inflammaticm.  Experi- 
ments made  by  Villemin,  Lebert,  Wilson  Fox,  Clark,  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  Cohnheim,  and  others,  have  shown  that  bodies  resem- 
bling miliary  tubercle  are  produced  in  the  lungs,  glands,  &<?.,  of 
animals  (especially  the  guinea-pig),  by  the  inoculaticm  of  tuber- 
cular matter  under  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  various  other  morbid 
products,  by  the  insertion  of  putrid  meat,  or  by  putting  a  seton 
in  the  skin.  These  tubercles  are  associated  with  verv  numerous 
inflammatory  growths  which  rapidly  becomes  caseous.  These 
experiments  are  supposed  to  support  the  infective  theory,  but 
some  deny  that  the  morbid  appearances  thus  produced  have  any 
analogy  with  tubercle.  Those  who  believe  in  this  theory,  con- 
sider that  many  of  the  materials  usually  described  as  tubercle 
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are  not  at  all  of  that  nature,  and  they  regard  the  gray  granulation 
as  the  only  true  form. 

Acute  general  tuhercidom  often  follows  some  local  lesion,  espe- 
cially where  caseous  matter  exists.  An  adult  patient  recently  at 
University  Hospital  afforded  a  striking  example  of  this.  The 
same  is  often  true  of  localized  tubercle,  e.  g,j  in  the  lungs  or 
glands,  but  in  many  instances  no  such  previous  morbid  condition 
can  be  detected,  and  then  the  tubercle  must  be  looked  upon  as 
primary, 

Niemeyer  thought  that  the  caseous  matter  produces  tubercle 
by  a  local  influence  through  the  lymphatics,  rather  than  by  a 
general  injection. 

Recent  observers  consider  that  tubercle  can  only  originate  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  "adenoid"  or  lymphatic  tissues. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  peri-vascular  sheaths  of  the  small 
arteries,  the  cells  of  which  increase  at  separate  points  and  com- 
press, or  even  ultimately  close  the  vessels.  It  arises  also  in  the 
lymphatic  tissue  of  the  glands  and  spleen,  near  the  minute 
bronclii,  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  beneath  the  epitlielium  of  serous  membranes. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  causes.  Looking  upon  tuberculosis 
as  a  constitutional  disease,  it  has  almost  universally  been  con- 
sidered hereditary.  Undoubtedly  various  forms  of  tubercular 
disease  run  in  families,  but  many  think  that  only  a  consfitutiofial 
debility  is  transmitted,  with  a  tendency  to  low  inflammations,  the 
products  of  which  rapidly  become  caseous,  and  thus  may  lead  to 
tubercle.  This  is  the  view  strongly  expressed  by  Niemeyer,  and 
he  believed  that  the  same  result  would  follow  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren bom  of  parents  debilitated  from  any  cause.  Occasionally 
tubercle  is  congenital.  Intermarriages,  very  early  marriages, 
and  advanced  age  of  the  father,  have  been  set  down  as  causes  of 
inherited  tuberculosis.  Age  has  an  important  influence  both  upon 
the  occurrence  of  tubercle  and  its  seat.  It  is  by  far  most  frequent 
among  children  and  young  persons.  Most  deaths  occur  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  In  children  the  disease  tends  to  involve  a 
number  of  organs ;  in  adults  it  is  more  localized.  The  glandular 
system  is  very  frequently  affected  in  the  former. 

A  large  number  of  causes  which  conduce  to  lower  the  state  of 
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^neral  health  act  as  important  predisposing  causes  of  tuberculosis. 
Ao  enumeration  of  the  principal  must  suffice,  which  are  imperfect 
ventilatioD,  want  of  fresh  air,  and  close  confinement ;  overcrowd- 
ing ;  want  of  exercise ;  humidity  of  atmosphere ;  bad,  insufficient 
or  indige:?tible  food,  including  the  milk  of  mother  or  nurse ;  in- 
temperance; interference  with  the  free  expansion  of  the  chest, 
due  to  clothing  or  occupation ;  previous  diseases,  such  as  measles, 
hooping-cough,  or  fevers,  as  well  as  many  chronic  diseases; 
long-continued  dyspepsia ;  prolonged  lactation  ;  excessive  sexual 
indulgence ;  excessive  mental  labor  and  depressing  passions. 

Many  of  these  are  frequently  found  acting  together,  especially 
among  the  poor  and  hard-worked  inhabitants  of  large  towns. 
Imperfect  hygienic  conditions  and  improper  diet  particularly 
afiect  children  injuriously. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  tuberculosis  is  infectious  through 
the  medium  of  the  breath  and  exhalations,  but  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  this  idea.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  think  that  it  is  trans- 
mitted by  vaccination. 

The  question  of  the  exciting  causes  has  been  already  considered 
under  the  pathology.  Those  who  regard  tubercle  as  a  primary 
exudation,  depending  on  a  constitutional  state,  believe  that  any 
active  congestion  of  a  part  leads  to  its  formation. 

Symptoms.  —  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
whether  the  tubercular  diathesis  is  indicated  by  any  characteristic 
signs.  Many  persons  become  tuberculous  who  present  no  evident 
peculiarities,  but  the  following  characters  are  looked  upon  as 
iihowiDg  a  tendency  to  the  disease  in  children  and  young  persons. 
They  are  tall,  slim,  erect,  and  delicate-looking,  with  scarcely  any 
&t,  and  have  usually  a  pretty  oval  face,  and  a  clear  complexion. 
Their  eyes  are  bright,  with  large  pupils.  The  skin  is  very  thin, 
soft,  and  delicate,  and  through  it  bluish  veins  are  seen ;  the 
hair  is  fine  and  silky,  often  light,  the  eyelashes  being  long.  They 
cut  their  teeth  early,  and  are  generally  precocious,  walking  and 
talking  soon.  They  are  excitable,  and  active  in  body  and 
mind,  exhibiting  much  cleverness.  The  ends  of  the  bones  are* 
very  small  and  firm,  the  shafts  also  being  thin  and  rigid,  while 
the  cartilages  seem  very  sofl  and  flexible.  The  thorax  is  small, 
being  either  aUr,  flattened,  or  pigeon-breasted. 
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tongue,  sordcs,  a  feeble  pulse,  &c.  Breathing  is  very  Imrried, 
and  there  maybe  some  cough,  but  no  marked  physical  signs  exist 
in  the  lungs.  Ultimately,  evidences  of  the  presence  of  tubercle 
in  certain  structures  often  appear,  in  the  form  of  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, peritonitis,  &c. 

Diagnosis. — When  examining  children,  one  of  the  first  things 
to  determine  is  whether  they  are  the  subjects  of  any  special 
diathesis.  The  characters  of  the  four  diathe^seft,  viz.,  the  rickety, 
syphilitic,  tubercular,  and  scrofulous,  have  been  described,  and 
reference  to  these  descriptions  will  show  in  what  they  differ. 
The  existence  of  tubercle  in  a  part  is  indicated  usually  by  local 
symptoms,  as  well  as  by  constitutional  disturbance. 

Acute  tuberculosis  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  diagnose ;  it 
may  closely  resemble  fevets,  especially  typhoid.  It  should  always 
be  rememl)ered  in  obscure  cases  occurring  among  children.  The 
absence  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  fevers,  or  of  any  erup- 
tion, the  range  of  temperature,  extreme  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
ver\'  quick  breathing,  severe  and  rapid  course,  and  local  symp- 
toms present,  will  usually  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

Treatment. — When  there  is  any  tendency  to  tubercle  all 
hygienic  conditions  should  be  rigidly  carried  out.  Fresh  air, 
sunlight,  exercise,  warm  clothing,  change  to  the  seaside  with 
salt-water  baths,  nutritious  diet  carefully  regulated,  with  plenty 
of  good  milk,  and  the  avoidance  of  mental  labor,  arc  the  chief 
things  required.  The  digestive  organs  must  be  kept  in  order, 
and  all  sources  of  irritation  at  once  removed.  Every  cause  likely 
to  lead  to  chest  affections  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  the  chest  from  time  to  time,  and  to  treat  the 
slightest  pulmonary  complaint  immediately.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
Meel  winCf  properly  administered,  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  these 
cases.  The  treatment  of  local  deposits  will  be  again  considered. 
In  acute  tuberculosis  nothing  is  of  much  avail,  but  quinine  in  full 
doses,  cold  externally,  and  ice  to  the  head,  might  be  tried,  with 
supporting  diet  and  stimulants. 
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speedily  disappear,  and  the  fibrous  stroma  is  greatly  in  exceas, 
especially  towards  the  centre  of  the  growth,  where  at  last  no 
cells  at  all  can  be  discovered.  In  encephaloid,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cells  are  greatly  in  excess,  develop  rapidly,  and  as  speedily 
degenerate,  becoming  granular,  and  the  nuclei  being  set  free. 
There  is  but  little  stroma,  which  is  soft,  delicate,  and  very 
vascular.  Colloid  is  in  grent  ])art  structureless,  but  some  cells 
are  present,  large  and  spherical,  often  having  a  lamellar  outline, 
and  containing  some  of  the  colloid  material.  Epithelioma  has 
generally  a  large  number  of  cells,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  exceedingly  like  those  of  squamous  epithelium,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  great  alterations  in  shape  from  pressure.  They  tend  to 
form  peculiar  concentric  globes,  or  ne«te,  increasing  from  within, 
so  that  the  outer  lavers  are  hardened  and  flattened.  Ultimatelv, 
the  entire  groups  may  become  dry,  firm,  and  brownish-yellow. 
A  variable  amount  of  stroma  is  present. 

Cancerous  growths  are  very  liable  to  fatty  degeiieratian,  espe- 
cially the  softer  forms,  and  as  a  result  the  cells  become  more 
granular,  and  softening  occurs,  or  parts  may  assume  a  caseous 
appearance.  Calcification  is  very  uncommon.  Melanosia  and 
colloid  are  generally  considered  as  cancers  which  have  degene- 
rated. All  cancers  tend  to  ulcerate,  the  ulcers  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  heal,  but  being,  on  the  other  hand,  incline<i  to  spread. 

Organs  and  Tissues  Affected, — Scirrhus  is  usually  observed  in 
the  mammary  gland,  uterus,  stomach,  rectum,  or  skin.  Encepha- 
hid  affects  chiefly  the  bones,  testicles,  eyes,  and  internal  organs, 
especially  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  spleen,  &c.  Oolloid 
particularly  involves  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  is  seen  in  the 
omentum,  intestines,  and  other  parts.  Epithelioma  grows  in 
connection  with  the  skin  or  a  mucous  surface,  but  by  extension 
it  may  invade  upon  any  tissue.  Its  ordinary  sites  are  the  lower 
lip,  the  tongue,  eyelids,  cheeks,  scrotum,  prepuce,  labia,  uterus,  or 
bladder.     In  exceptional  cases,  internal  organs  are  involved. 

More  than  one  part  may  be  attacked,  either  at  the  same  time, 
or  usually  in  sucxiession.  In  the  latter  case,  the  original  deposit 
is  said  to  be  primnryy  and  those  which  follow  are  named  secondary. 
Secondary  deposits  are  frequent  in  internal  organs,  and  are  gen- 
erally of  the  same  variety  as  the  primary  growth,  but  scirriius  is 
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often  followed  by  eucephaloid  in  internal  organs.  Cancers,  in 
the  great  majority  of  eases,  show  a  marked  tendency  to  spread, 
and  infiltrate  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  no  line  of  demarcation 
is  observed;  in  rare  instances  a  kind  of  caj)sule  forms. 

Patiioukjy. — This  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  considered  at 
any  length.  It  must  suffice  to  state  here  that  two  very  opposite 
views  are  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of  cancer,  viz.:  1.  That 
it  is  primarily  a  constitutional  or  hlood-disease,  or  ca^ihexia,  of  which 
the  formation  of  cancer  is  but  a  local  manifestation.  2.  That  it 
L«  in  the  first  place  a  local  dimrder,  produced  by  some  irritation, 
an<l  that  the  blood  is  only  changed  secondarily,  as  the  result  of 
absorption  of  matter  from  the  local  formation.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  both  these  theories  are  correct,  in  different  cases. 
S'icondary  growtJu*  arise  as  the  result  of  absorption  by  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  by  which  the  cancerous  matter  is  con- 
veyed to  distant  parts,  especially  those  more  immediately  asso- 
ciated with  the  organ  first  affected;  neighboring  absorbent  glands 
are  verj-  liable  to  be  involved. 

The  cells  of  cancer  are  developed  by  the  proliferation  of  pre- 
existing cells,  some  think  only  from  epithelial  structures,  but 
others  believe  that  they  are  also  derived  from  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  and  migrated  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  atronia 
consUt;?  partly  of  the  original  cellukir  ti.^sue,  but  is  chiefly 
derive<l  fnjm  hyperplasia  of  the  connective-tissue  elements. 

Etiolckiy. — Cancer  is  decidedly  a  hereditary  disease.  Age  ex- 
en'ises  considerable  influence  upon  its  occurrence,  nature,  and 
seat.  It  is  rare  in  the  young,  being  far  most  common  afler 
middle  age.  If  it  occurs  at  all,  the  softer  varieties  are  met  with 
in  early  life.  Cancer  is  chiefly  observed  primarily  in  organs 
which  have  been  functionally  very  active,  but  whose  functions 
have  ceased  to  be  performed.  The  mortality  increases  as  age 
advances. 

Women  sufl^er  more  than  men,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
with  which  the  uterus  and  mammse  are  attacked.  The  digestive 
organs,  bones,  and  skin  are  most  aflected  in  males. 

Anxiety,  mental  distress,  and  a  depressing  climate  seem  to  act 
as  predispodiug  causes.     Injury  or  other  irritation  may  act  as  an 
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exciting  cause  of  a  local  growth,  and,  as  already  stated,  some 
consider  the  disease  essentially  local  in  its  origin. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  usually  produces  two  sets  of  symptoms, 
viz.,  general  and  local.  The  general  symptoms  include  wasting,  a 
peculiar  sallow  cachectic  look,  with  a  yellowish  earthy  tint  of 
countenance,  a  careworn  gloomy  expression,  debility  and  languor, 
anaemia  and  its  results,  irregular  fever,  &c.  These  vary  much  in 
their  intensity,  according  to  the  part  affected,  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  the  nature  of  the  cancer,  being  most  marked  in 
scirrhus. 

The  local  symptoms  include  subjective  sensations  of  pain  and 
tenderness,  or  rather  sensations,  often  very  severe ;  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  part  affected,  frequently  of  serious  mo- 
ment; symptoms  due  to  pressure  on  neighboring  structures;  and 
the  "  physical  signs "  afforded  by  the  growth  itself.  The  pain 
tends  to  be  of  a  lancinating  or  burning  character. 

The  duration  of  cancer  cases  is  very  variable,  but  is  rarely 
prolonged,  and  sometimes  they  run  an  acute  course. 

The  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  will  be  considered  under 
individual  diseases. 


II.   LOCAL  DISEASES. 


Ix  treating  of  local  diseases,  it  is  proposed  to  indicate  the  general 
clinical  characters  which  belong  to  each  organ  or  part,  and  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  their  investigation,  before  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  individual  disorders  to  which  they 
ai-e  liable.  It  may  be  stated  once  for  all,  however,  that  it  is 
always  of  essential  importance  to  study  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  as  this  oflen  has  a  material  influence  on  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  local  affections.  Some  of 
the  more  important  symptoms  will  be  considered  as  fully  as  space 
will  permit. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  TUB  MOUTH  AND  TONGUE. 

Clinical  Characters. — Important  indicfttions  are  often  afforded  by 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  as  to  the  state  of  the  system  generally  and  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  but  these  parts  may  also  be  the  scat  of  local  affections, 
which  require  special  treatment,  and  it  is  to  these  that  attention  will  now 
be  directed.  Their  presence  may  be  revealed  by  some  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  and  signs : 

1.  Altered  sensations,  such  as  pain,  soreness,  a  feeling  of  heat,  dryness, 
and  various  disturbances  of  the  sense  of  taste.  2.  More  or  less  interfer- 
ence with  the  actions  carried  on  in  the  mouth,  viz.,  mastication,  sucking, 
deglutition,  and  articulation.  These  act^  are  also  often  attended  with 
pain.  3.  Chances  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  saliva,  and  the  escape 
of  unusual  discharges,  such  as  pus,  blood,  &c.  4.  A  disagreeable  odor  of 
the  breath,  which  may  amount  to  extreme  fetor.  6.  Occasionally  the 
act  of  breathing  is  interfered  with,  from  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
pasi>ago  of  air.  0.  A  careful  examination  of  the  mouth,  with  the  aid  of 
a  good  light,  will  reveal  the  condition  of  the  parts  as  to  color,  the  pres- 
ence of  any  swelling,  deposit,  ulceration,  &c.  It  is  also  necessary  to  look 
to  the  state  of  the  glands  in  the  neighborhood. 

I.  Inflammations  of  the  Mouth. — Stomatitis. 

Ptoraatitis  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  occurs  under  several 
form.**.  It  will  be  most  convenient  first  to  describe  the  symptoms 
and  characters  of  each,  and  then  to  consider  their  causes,  treat- 
ment, &c.,  as  a  whole. 

1.  Simple,  Catarrhal,  Erythematous, or  Diffuse. — When 
acute,  it  begins  as  small,  bright-red  patches  on  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  or  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  Ultimately,  by  extension 
and  coalescence  of  the  patches,  the  whole  surface  may  be  covered. 
There  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  affected  parts.  At  first  the 
surface  is  dry,  but  soon  excessive  secretion  forms,  containing  many 
imperfect  cells.  Superficial  erosions  or  ulcerations  are  often  pro- 
duced. Pain  or  soreness  is  felt,  with  heat,  as  well  as  a  slimy  sen- 
sation in  the  mouth,  and  impaired  or  unpleasant  taste.  The 
breath  is  often  disagreeable.     There  are  generally  indications  that 
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the  alimentary  canal  Ls  out  of  order,  in  a  furred  tongue,  loss  of 
appetite,  and,  in  children,  disturbed  bowels  and  flatulence;  chil- 
dren are  also  irritable  and  sleepless. 

Catarrh  of  the  mouth  often  occurs  as  a  chronic  affection. 

2.  Follicular  or  Papillary. — Small  ulcers  often  form  in 
the  mouth,  which  are  the  result  of  localized  inflammation  in  the 
mucous  follicles.  At  first  little  red  raised  sjwts  are  seen,  which 
feel  hard  ;  the,se  are  the  enlarged  and  obstructed  follicles.  As  a 
rule  they  soften  and  burst,  discharging  their  contents,  and  leaving 
small,  circular,  well-defined  ulcers,  with  some  surrounding  redness. 
A  good  deal  of  soreness  is  complained  of. 

3.  Aphthous  or  Croupous. — Much  confusion  has  existed  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  aphthae,"  but  it  seems  best  to  re- 
strict it  to  certain  small  ulcerations,  which  have  a  special  mode 
of  origin.  They  commence  as  small,  whitish,  or  whitish-yellow 
spots  on  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate,  or  tongue,  which  are  often  in 
considerable  number,  and  may  become  confluent.  More  or  less 
redness  surrounds  them.  These  are  generally  considered  to  be 
vesicular,  and  to  contain  a  fluid,  which  gradually  becomes  opaque, 
while  the  vesicles  ultimately  rupture.  Some,  however,  regard 
them  as  solid  exudations  under  the  epithelium,  of  a  "croupous" 
nature,  which  separate  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre, 
leaving  superficial  ulcerations. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pain  usually  exists,  rendering  suck- 
ing, ma^stication,  deglutition,  or  speaking,  very  diflicult  to  per- 
form. The  buccal  secretion  is  increased,  and  there  mav  be  much 
salivation.  The  breath  has  often  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  In- 
fants are  usually  feverish  and  restless,  even  for  some  days  before 
the  aphthaj  appear.  They  refuse  nourishment,  but  are  thirsty. 
The  tongue  is  furred,  and  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  may  be  present. 

4.  Ulcerative — Diphtheritic — Gyngivitis  Ulcerosa. — 
This  is  a  form  of  inflammation  which  usually  ends  in  extensive 
and  unhealthy  ulceration,  and  may  occur  as  an  epidemic.  It  is 
regarded  by  some  as  of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  As  a  rule  it  begins 
on  the  margin  of  the  lower  gums  in  front,  but  may  extend  back- 
wards, or  to  the  lips,  cheeks,  or  tongue.  The  gums  appear  much 
congested,  swollen,  and  spongy;  bleed  very  readily,  and  seem 
separated  from  the  teeth.    Soon  a  deposit  is  observed,  in  the 
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form  of  membranous-looking  patches,  at  first  whitish,  but  soon 
becoming  gray,  or  even  black.  Tolerably  firm  and  adherent  at 
the  outset,  and  leaving  a  bleeding  surface  when  detached,  the 
substance  soon  becomes  soft  and  pulpy.  Some  consider  that  the 
mucous  membrane  itself  is  involved,  a  "diphtheritic  slough" 
being  formed.  The  patches  usually  separate,  leaving  irregular 
ulcers,  which  may  spread  and  run  together  so  as  to  produce  an 
extensive  ulcerated  line  or  surface.  Their  margins  are  raised, 
the  membrane  around  being  congested,  swollen,  and  oedematous. 
They  are  usually  not  deep,  and  their  surface  is  covered  with  a 
pulpy,  yellowish  substance.  If  properly  treated,  they  generally 
heal  quickly,  but  in  some  cases  serious  results  follow,  the  teeth 
dropping  out,  and  the  jaws  becoming  carious  or  necrosed. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  generally  severe.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  increased  by  any  movement  of  the  jaws  or 
irrit^ition ;  hence  there  is  much  difficulty  in  chewing  or  swallow- 
ing. The  saliva  is  very  abundant,  and  frequently  mixed  with 
blood  and  other  matters.  The  breath  is  very  fetid.  Often  the 
glands  in  the  neighborhood  are  enlarged  and  tender.  As  a  rule 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  but  slight. 

5.  Parasitic — Fungous — Thrush — "White Mouth," Ac. — 
Bv  these  and  other  names  an  affection  of  the  mouth  is  described, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  oldium 
albicans.  At  first  red  patches  appear,  on  which  whitish  points 
show  themselves,  and  these  by  extension  and  coalescence  may 
form  considerable  patches  of  variable  thickness.  They  look  like 
curdled  milk,  being  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  soon  being  easily 
detached.  They  consist  of  epithelium  and  fat,  in  which  are  im- 
bedded the  sporules  and  filaments  of  the  fungus.  The  deposit 
first  appears  generally  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  but  may  be 
found  on  any  jmrt  of  it,  and  even  extends  occasionally  to  the 
pharynx,  larynx,  oesophagus,  or,  very  rarely,  to  the  stomach. 
There  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  soreness  about  the 
mouth,  which  is  hot  and  dry,  the  saliva  being  diminished  in 
quantity  at  first. 

lu  very  young  infants  thrush  comes  on  as  a  distinct  affection, 
being  preceded  by  some  slight  fever,  and  attended  with  digestive 
disturbances,  as  shown  by  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  abdominal  pain, 
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tenderness,  and  swelling,  and  irritation  about  the  anus.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  is  associated  with  some  pre-existing  disease, 
especially  certain  acute  s|)ecific  fevers  and  chronic  exhausting  dis- 
eases, such  as  phthisis.  Under  these  circumstances  there  may  be 
no  symptoms.  In  connection  with  the  acute  specifics,  it  does  not 
increase  the  danger,  but  in  the  chronic  affections  it  is  commonly 
a  sign  of  approaching  death. 

It  is  not  known  whence  the  spores  of  the  fungus  come,  or 
how  they  reach  the  mouth.  The  decomposing  food  and  epithe- 
lium seem  to  afford  a  proper  nidus  for  their  growth,  which  is 
favored  by  the  parts  being  kept  at  rest,  and  also  by  want  of 
cleanliness. 

6.  Gangrenous — Cancrum  Ori8 — Noma — Water  Canker. 
— This  is  a  very  rare,  but  exceedingly  dangerous  form  of  stoma- 
titis. It  begins  insidiously,  and  almost  invariably  first  affect*  one 
of  the  cheeks,  attacking  its  inner  surface.  When  the  case  comes 
under  observation,  there  is  usually  a  circumscribed,  hard  swell- 
ing in  the  cheek,  with  surrounding  oedema.  The  skin  is  t«nse, 
shining,  and  hot,  generally  red,  the  color  shading  off  from  the 
centre,  which  is  bright;  sometimes  the  surface  is  pale  or  mottled. 
The  niHCous  membrane  is  said  to  be  merely  reddened  at  the  out- 
set, but  soon  becomes  discolored  and  .gangrenous,  and  a  vesicle 
often  rises  upon  it  When  examined,  a  small,  irregular  ulcer  is 
usually  seen,  with  jagged,  red,  or  livid  edges,  and  a  sloughy  sur- 
face. After  a  time  the  central  spot  of  bright  redness  becomes 
livid,  and  finally  black,  being  converted  into  a  dry  slough,  which 
extends  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  the  gangrene  is  spreading 
internally,  so  that  finally  the  entire  cheek  may  be  affected,  or 
even  one-half  of  the  face  or  more,  while  the  gums,  lips,  and  tongue 
are  also  involved  more  or  less.  When  the  sloughs  separate,  the 
moutli  is  opened,  the  teeth  oflen  drop  out,  and  the  bones  may  be 
exposed  and  necrosed.  A  hideous  excavation  is  left,  with  ragged, 
gangrenous  edges,  which  may  still  go  on  spreading.  If  the  de- 
structive process  is  cheeked,  the  surface  may  clean,  and  healthy 
granulation  take  place,  leading  to  ultimate  cicatrization,  but 
great  deformity  often  results,  with  adhesion  of  parts. 

The  gangrene  does  not  necessarily  spread  to  the  extent  de* 
scribed  above.     It  may  be  limited,  so  as  only  to  produce  a  hole 
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in  the  cheek,  which  ultimately  closes  up,  or  remains  as  a  fistulous 
opening.  The  glands  and  tissues  around  are  always  infiltrated, 
swollen,  and  hard. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  disease  is  the  very 
difjht  degree  of  pain  and  tenderness  which  accompany  it,  which 
indeed  may  he  altogether  absent.  A  large  (juantity  of  saliva  flows 
from  the  mouth,  extremely  disagreeable,  and  mixed  with  blood 
and  grangrenous  dischargas.  Serious  hemorrhage  does  not  occur, 
because  the  vessels  are  filled  with  firm  coagula.  The  breath  is 
necessarily  excessively  foul,  and  there  is  a  gangrenous  odor  con- 
stantly present. 

The  general,  itymptonis  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  often  ob- 
serve<l,  even  when  the  disease  Ls  extensive,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  severe.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  previous  condition  of 
the  patient.  There  is  not  much  fever,  as  a  rule,  the  skin  being 
cool,  and  the  strength  may  be  fairly  maintained  for  a  while,  at 
the  same  time  food  being  taken  eagerly.  The  pulse  at  first  is 
rather  frequent.  If  the  case  advances,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
prostration,  the  patient  ultimately  becoming  extremely  low  and 
asthenic,  with  a  very  feeble  and  small  pulse.  Food  may  be  taken 
to  the  last,  and  there  is  much  thirst.  Diarrhcea  often  sets  in. 
Delirium  or  drowsiness  is  frequently  present.  Death  occurs  from 
blood-poisoning  by  absorption  (septicajmia)  or  from  asthenia, 

7.  Mercurial. — The  first  effect  of  mercury  is  to  prod  uce  redness 
and  tumefaction  of  the  gums,  which  feel  tender  and  bleed  readily, 
while  the  patient  experiences^  a  peculiar  metallic  taste,  and  saliva 
is  increased,  and  the  breath  has  a  characteristic  unpleasant 
odor.  Afterwards,  superficial  grayish  sloughs  and  ulcerations 
form  along  the  margins  of  the  teeth,  matter  escapes,  and  the 
gums  become  detached,  the  teeth  loosening,  or  even  falling  out. 
There  may  be  extensive  iufiammation  of  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
proceeding  to  ulceration,  suppuration,  or  even  gangrene.  Saliva- 
tion becomes  very  profuse,  various  discharges  being  mixed  with 
the  saliva.  The  salivary  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  other  struc- 
tures, swell  and  are  painful,  while  there  is  much  pain  in  the 
mouth  and  face,  difficulty  in  moving  the  jaws  in  swallowing 
or  speaking.  Only  slight  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually 
present. 
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Etiology. — Predispomig  Causes.  1.  Age. — The  different  forms 
of  stoniatitij^  are  far  most  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 
"Catarrhal"  occurs  chiefly  from  two  months  to  one  year; 
"  ulcerative,"  but  from  five  to  ten  years ;  "  thrush  "  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  life ;   "  gangrenous  "  from  two  to  thirteen  years. 

2.  Improper  hygienic  conditions  act  as  powerful  predisposing 
causes,  including  want  of  cleanliness,  impure  air,  unhealthy 
residence,  insufficient  food,  &c.  Hence  these  affections  are  ex- 
ceedingly rife  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  especially  those 
living  in  large  towns.  ThLs  applies  particularly  to  the  more 
severe  varieties  of  stomatitis,  the  gangrenous  form  being  rarely 
met  with  except  among  this  class  of  patients.  As  regards  diet, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  infants  are  very  commonly  affected  who  are 
brought  uj)  by  hand,  fed  on  artificial  food,  who  have  suckled  too 
long,  or  been  nursed  by  an  unhealthy  mother. 

3.  State  of  Health. — Children  who  are  debilitated  from  any 
cause,  and  those  prematurely  born,  are  very  prone  to  tliis  class  of 
diseases.  Congenital  syphilis,  or  the  presence  or  recent  occur- 
rence of  one  of  the  exanthemata,  often  gives  rise  to  stomatitis. 
Thrush  is  commonly  associated  with  typhoid  fever.  Chronic 
wasting  diseases,  especially  phthisis,  are  the  usual  predisposing 
causes  of  thrush  in  adults.  Gangrenous  stomatitis  rarely  occurs 
except  afler  some  acute  illness,  especially  severe  measles. 

Exciting  Causes. — 1.  Local  irritation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  stomatitis.  This  includes  neglect  of  cleansing  the 
mouth,  irritation  of  dentition,  decayed  teeth,  suckling  imi)erlectly- 
formed  or  inflamed  nipples,  or  for  too  long  a  time;  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  heat  and  cold,  and 
excessive  smoking.  Under  the  same  category  must  be  included 
the  inflammation  accompanying  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  2.  The 
milder  varieties  may  be  dependent  upon  disorder  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Repeated  "follicular  stomatitis"  in  adults  generally 
indicates  something  wrong  in  connection  with  the  stomach.  3. 
The  presence  of  some  poison  in  the  blood  frequently  excites  inflam- 
mation in  the  mouth.  This  is  partly  the  reason  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  acute  specific  fevers.  Metallic  poisons,  however,  are  those 
which  ordinarily  act  in  this  way,  especially  mercury.  4.  Catarrh 
of  the  mouth  may  be  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from 
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Deighboring  parts.  Thus  it  may  be  associated  with  en^sipelas  of 
the  face,  or  throat  affections.  5.  Contagion  produces  some  forms 
of  stomatitis.  "Thrush  "  can  be  propagated  by  direct  transplan- 
tation of  the  fungus,  though  it  does  not  usually  spread  in  this 
way,  but  probably  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  spoi-es  in  the  air, 
which,  in  the  mouth,  fiud  favorable  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment.    Some  believe  that  the  ulcerative  variety  is  contagious. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  a  great  extent  indicated  by  the  causes 
of  these  affections,  and  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

1.  Hygienic  conditions  must  be  properly  observed  and  regu- 
lated in  every  respect.  2.  Particular  attention  is  required  with 
regard  to  diet,  especially  in  the  case  of  infants.  If  they  are  suck- 
ling, care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  fed  too  frequently  or 
excessively,  and  that  the  nipple  is  properly  cleansed,  and  in  other 
respect,s  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time  the  mother's  health  must 
be  looked  to,  and  she  must  be  prevented  from  using  irritating 
articles  of  food.  If  brought  up  "  by  hand,"  the  milk  used  should 
be  examined,  the  bottle  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  used  only  at 
regular  intervals.  Inquiry  should  also  be  made  as  to  artificial 
diet  employed,  as  this  is  often  of  a  very  irritating  nature.  3.  The 
state  of  tJie  alimentary  canal  often  needs  correction.  A[)erient8 
are  frequently  called  for,  such  as  castor  oil,  a  dose  of  jalap  with 
calomel,  or  rhubarb  with  magnesia.  Antacids  are  also  valuable, 
especially  lime-water  with  milk,  carbonate  of  soda,  magnesia,  or 
chalk.  Excessive  diarrhoea,  if  present,  must  be  checked  by  ap- 
propriate remedies,  provided  all  irritating  materials  have  been 
dLfoharged.  4.  A  most  important  indication  is  to  inquire  into 
and  remove  all  sources  of  local  irritation,  such  as  dentition,  bad 
teeth,  &c.  Under  this  head  must  be  noticed  the  necessitv  of 
cleansing  the  mouth  properly  in  infants,  which  is  most  useful 
both  for  prevention  and  cure.  In  the  case  of  mercurial  stoma- 
titis, it  is  of  course  essential  to  prevent  any  more  of  the  poison 
from  entering  the  system.  5.  Local  applications, — In  simple 
stomatitis  nothing  is  required,  unless  there  is  much  mucus  on  the 
surface,  when  it  is  desirable  to  wash  the  mouth  out  with  a  weak 
eolution  of  carbonate  of.  soda  or  chlorate  of  potash.  In  the 
"aphthous,"  "follicular,"  and  "ulcerative"  forms,  a  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash  is  very  valuable,  either  employed  as  a  mouth 
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wash,  or  directly  applied  with  a  cainers-hair  brush.  If  there  U 
much  irritation,  demulcent  washes  afford  relief,  such  as  thin 
mucilage.  Subsequently  astringent  applications  are  often  called 
for,  especially  alum,  in  solution  or  jx^wder.  The  direct  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  to  ulcers  may  be  requisite,  either  in  the 
solid  form,  or  as  a  solution,  if  they  do  not  heal.  In  thrush 
various  local  remedies  are  recommended,  viz.,  a  solution  of  sul- 
phite of  soda  (3i  ad  ,?i),  borax  and  honey,  vinegar  and  water, 
creasote,  bromide  of  sodium  with  glycerin  and  water,  or  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  Cancrum  oris  calls  for  energetic  local 
treatment.  The  gangrenous  surface  must  be  at  once  freely  and 
effectually  destroyed  by  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
former  being  preferable,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
application.  Antiseptic  solutions  shouhl  be  abundantly  used  as 
washes,  such  as  those  containing  Condy's  fluid,  chlorine,  or  car- 
bolic acid,  and  the5?e  may  be  also  employed  as  dressings.  Chlo- 
rate of  ix)tash  solution  is  very  valuable  in  these  cases.  Poultices 
externally  are  also  necessary,  these  being  changed  frequently, 
and  covered  with  some  antiseptic.  6.  General  Treatment, — In 
the  majority  of  cases  no  gener(d  irentment  is  required,  but  if  the 
health  is  lowered  from  any  cause,  it  is  important  to  use  means 
for  its  improvement.  When  there  is  extensive  ulceration,  tonic4 
and  nutritious  diet  are  oflen  of  e^ential  service,  and  the  internal 
administration  of  chlorate  of  potash  leads  to  most  satisfactory 
results.  In  gangrenous  stomatitis,  one  of  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  the  treatment  is,  to  keep  up  the  patient's  strength  in 
every  possible  way,  by  means  of  nourishing  soups,  wine  or 
brandy,  ammonia  and  decoction  of  bark,  mineral  acids,  or  quinine 
with  iron.  Chlorate  of  potash  solution  should  also  be  employed 
as  a  drink. 

Glos-sitis. — Inflammation  of  the  Substance  of  the 

TONGI'E. — Pa RENCII YMATOU8   I NFLAMMATION. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  actual  tissues  of  the  tongue^ 
leading  to  an  exudation  among  its  muscular  fibres,  and  rarely 
involving  the  latter  also.  It  is  a  very  acute  and  dangerous  affec- 
tion, though,  fortunately,  but  seldom  seen. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  entire  tongue  is  usually  implicated,  and  pre- 
sents the  following  characters.  It  is  enlarged,  so  that  the  mouth 
cannot  contain  it,  and  may  project  some  distance  beyond  the 
teeth,  being  marked  by  them  at  the  sides,  and  the  pressure  may 
lead  to  ulceration.  The  surface  is  dark-red,  generally  smooth, 
shining,  and  tense,  but  may  be  fissured.  The  dorsum  is  covered 
with  fur,  which  tends  to  be  bro>vuish.  Owing  to  its  protrusion 
and  expasure,  the  tongue  soon  becomes  dry.  If  resolution  does 
not  rapidly  take  place,  small  abscesses  may  form,  which  unite 
together,  and  then  burst  or  are  opened.  Rarely  gangrene  occurs. 
The  tongue  may  remain  large  for  a  long  time.  The  local  symj)- 
toms  due  to  this  condition  are  obvious.  There  is  considerable 
pain  and  tcndeniess,  and  a  feeling  of  heat,  with  other  uncomfort- 
able sensations.  All  the  functions  of  the  tongue  are  necessarily 
greatly  interfered  with.  Occasionally  by  its  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion, or  by  pressing  upon,  or  causing  oedema  of  the  larynx,  it 
seriously  impedes  respiration,  and  may  even  threaten  asphyxia. 
Much  salivation  exists,  and  the  breath  is  very  disagreeable.  The 
glands  and  tissues  around  are  usually  inflamed,  and  the  face  may 
appear  tumid  and  congested,  from  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins. 

Gent^ral  Symptoms. — These  are  usually  severe,  there  being  much 
inflammatory  fever,  with  marked  restlessness.  Nutrition  becomes 
greatly  impaired,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  imjierfect  aeration 
of  blood. 

Etiology. — 1.  Some  direct  irritation  is  almost  always  the 
cause  of  glossitis,  which  may  result  from  mechanical  injury, 
swallowing  boiling  liquids,  acrid  or  corrosive  substancas,  the 
stings  of  insects,  especially  the  bee  and  wasp.  2.  It  is  very  rarely 
assoi»iateil  with  the  presence  of  some  poison  in  the  blood,  either 
mineral  (mercury),  animal,  or  vegetable.  3.  Occasionally  it  occurs 
in  the  course  of,  or  during  convalescence  from,  one  of  the  ex- 
anthemata. 4.  It  may  originate  in  extension  of  inflammation 
from  neighboring  parts,  such  as  the  tonsil. 

Progxcsis. — ^This  is  at  all  times  a  serious  affection,  but  espe- 
cially if  it  results  from  severe  local  irritation.  It  may  lead  to 
rapid  sufl^ocation.  The  existence  of  abscesses  makes  the  prognosis 
worse. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  neutralize  any 
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irritating  oau?o,  if  p*.>risible,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  oa«€  of  the 
sting  of  a  wasp,  which  should  he  immediately  touched  by  ««^lu- 
tiuu  of  ammonia.  If  the  jrlossitis  is  severe,  the  bea-t  treatni^^nt 
seems  to  be,  t»>  make  free  and  deep  incisions  along  its  upper  sar- 
fa*-e.  In  milder  cases,  leeches  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are 
rt^ciMn mended.  Ii'e  ^hould  l>e  (.Himstantly  given  to  suck,  and  the 
j>arts  ki'pt  moist.  Saline  aperients  may  be  given,  if  required. 
Ammonia  a  n  d  st  i  mida  nts  a  re  «:»ft  en  ca  1 1  ed  fi  »r  i  n  lema  11  v.  As  fcjd 
rtinniU  K'  taken  in  manv  cases,  it  mav  be  necessarv  to  administer 
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nutrient  enomata  regulariy.  If  there  is  danger  of  asphyxia,  it  is 
siMuetimes  requisite  to  pt-rform  laryngolomy  or  tracheotomy. 
Inci-ions  mu>t  be  made  when  there  are  signs  of  abscesses  having 
fornu^l. 

CiiR<.»NK-  GuxsiTis  is  ix'casionallv  met  with,  either  as  the 
result  uf  aaite,  nr  tr»*Tn  some  chronic  irritation.  It  may  atifect 
the  entire  tongue,  but  is  usually  partial,  the  tongue  presenting 
indurateil  tibnuis  pit^.-hts.  esi>ociaIIy  on  the  margins.  A  form  is 
dosLTilvvl.  nanieil  y'i.-tMV/y  (/{Vyir(M>iA,  in  which  the  tongue  has  deep 
furri'ws  \\\»}U  ii>  surfa<*e.  which  tend  to  ulcerate. 

As  n::;inls  ^roihn^nt,  pn-ssure.  ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries, 
or  iXiisi'.'n.  mav  be  nevxssarv. 

UlAHKS   OF   THE    MoiTH    AXD   ToNlJUE- 

Iii  atliliiii.m  to  ihv  forms  of  uUvration  alreadv  considered,  the 
foil- -wing  may  lkvuf:  1.  H'.rj*r:i>*  »</f>r,^  due  to  an  eruption  of 
her]<->  in  ilio  n;«'Uth.  2.  ]";/v."«'i»>  H/tvr^.  resulting  from  small- 
p'X  pus: II It-.  ;^.  .V;i'»*Wr.  These  are  very  fn>i|uent  on  the 
ti-nj'-it.  4.  S.""^ '.'■'■.  eh irtiy  s*.^^n  aN>ui  the  gums.  o.  Omcerow. 
r».  t'.-> '*  •:' ■>  ••:.  :-*•%'  •>-•'•. .TfV-M.  These  aT>?  also  common  on  the 
t' r.jv.o.  Ivjinniiiu'  oittu  :is  small  vesicU-s  abt^ut  the  tip  and  sides. 
TLtv  :irv  :.-i!K'r:i".'.y  duv  :o  irriiati«»u  'if  the  te<-th.aud  may  become 
v^ry  r.:ir»l.  sv  as  ;  •  simulate  syphilitic  uhvrs. 

Tkkatmknt. — T::i<  o.usLsts:  1.  In  the  removal  of  all  sources 
■. :  Ivi-al  irri:a:i.  -li.  "J.  lu  aitendir.g  to  the  ci^ustitutional  condition, 
o.  In  tht  u><  .;•:  I-val  washes,  and  dirvct  applications,  disinfectant, 
asr r:  n ::en r .  o  r  i lem  ul-.'e u: .  aoev^nlinir  to  cirvumstanoes.  Nitrate  of 
silver,  immetiiauly  applitxl.  is  otteu  m*.>st  useful.  Chlorate  of 
potash  is  also  very  \-aluabIe. 
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CHAPTER  n.    '  ^  <>'/  o-  7  ;><  .l^vo/^  or 

^ct  'wluUever. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SALIVABY  GLANDS. 

Parotitts. — Inflammation  of  the  Parotid  Gland. 

Two  forms  of  this  disease  miLst  be  noticed,  which  have  essential 
differences  from  one  another. 

I.  Idiopathic  Parotitis,  or  "Mumps." — This  is  a  form  of 
inflammation  which  comes  on  as  an  independent  disease,  and  is 
•  considered  by  many  to  be  merely  a  local  expression  of  a  general 
condition,  being,  in  fact,  an  acute  specific  disea^ey  and  belonging  to 
the  same  group  as  the  exanthemata.  Others,  however,  do  not 
look  upon  it  in  this  light. 

Etiol<:k;y. — 1.  Age.  Mumps  rarely  occurs  except  in  young 
persons.  About  puberty  it  is  very  common,  and  also  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age.  2.  Sex.  Males  are  much  more  frequently 
attacked  than  females.  3.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  spring  and  autumn. 
4.  Almost  always  the  affection  assumes  an  epidemic  form,  but  may  ' 
be  localized  in  houses,  or  institutions,  where  a  number  of  young 
pen?ons  are  aggregated  together.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  . 
infe^^ion^f. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  death  rarely  occurs,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  gland  are  not  positively  known.  Some  pathologists 
are  of  opinion  that  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  cellular  tissue 
which  pervades  it ;  others  that  a  catarrh  of  the  gland-ducts  first 
occurs.  Hyperaemia  and  enlargement  are  observed,  the  latter 
being  due  chiefly  to  infiltration  of  a  serous  fluid.  Fibrinous  exu- 
dation is  not  often  observed,  and  a  most  important  point  to  notice 
is,  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  pus,  which  is  an 
extremely  rare  event.  The  tissues  around  are  more  or  less  infil- 
trated.  As  a  rule  the  swelling  rapidly  subsides,  and  the  gland 
returns  to  its  normal  condition. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  most  cases  there  is  some  premoni- 
tory fever,  which  lasts  from  one  to  three  days,  before  local  symp- 
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toms  are  manifested,  though  occasionally  they  come  on  simulta- 
neoUvsly.     As  a  rule,  the  pyrexia  continues  throughout  the  attack, 
but  may  subside  on  the  appearance  of  the  local  signs,  and  it  u 
seldom  severe,  nor  docs  the  patient  feel  particularly  ill.     A  swell 
ing  or  fulness. appears  in  the  region  of  either  parotid  gland,  coi 
mincing  just  below  the  external  ear,  and  then  extending  up 
the  zygoma,  as  well  as  to  a  variable  extent  over  the  face,  an      <] 
down  the  neck,  producing  much  disfigurement.     It  has  an  ela5t7<» 
feel,  being  firmer  over  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference.    Tlrme 
skin  may  be  reddened  over  it,  but  is  frequently  unaltered.    More 
or  less  pain  or  uneasiness  is  felt,  with  a  sense  of  tension,  increascMf 
by  opening  the  mouth,  masticating  or  swallowing ;  there  is  s\so 
tenderness  on  pressure.     Salivation  occurs  now  and  then.     Occa- 
sionally deiifuess  is  complained  of.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  swelling  subsides  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  has  quite 
disappeared  in  two  or  three  days  more;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
gland  on  the  opposite  side  frequently  becomes  aflected,  and  goes 
through  a  similar  course,  or  both  may  be  involved  at  the  same 
time.     A  hardness  occasionally  remains  for  some  time,  and,  in 
very  exceptional  instances,  abscesses  form  in  the  gland,  which 
open  externally,  or  into  the  external  meatus.    The  submaxillary 
gland  is  sometimes  attacked,  and   the  surrounding  lymphatic 
glands,  as  well  as  the  tonsils,  are  often  enlarged. 

An  important  character  of  this  disease  is  its  liability  to  meUh 
8tasii<y  especially  in  adults.  This  may  be  preceded  by  some  dan- 
gerous sym[)toms.  The  tedich  is  the  organ  most  frequently  at- 
tacked when  the  inflammation  leaves  the  parotid,  orchitis  being 
produced,  with  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  oedema  of 
the  scrotum.  Occasionally  both  glands  are  affected  at  the  same 
time,  or  alternately  forsevenil  times.  The  orchitis  generally  runs 
a  favorable  course,  but  it  may  end  in  wasting  of  the  testicle.  In 
females  the  labia,  mammary  gland,  or  ovary  may  be  attacked  in 
the  same  way.  Meningitis  has  been  stated  to  have  occurred  in 
very  rare  instances. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  but  little  treatment  is  required. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  indoors  in  a  comfortable  room, 
or  even  in  bed  if  the  case  is  at  all  severe.  An  aperient  is  useful 
at  the  outset,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open. 
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^line  medicines  may  be  given,  so  as  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
«kin  and  kidneys,  and  during  convalescence  quinine  is  advisable. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  liquids,  especially  milk  and  beef  tea. 
Hot  fomentations,  and  covering  the  part  with  cotton-wool,  con- 
stitute the  only  local  treatment  generally  needed.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  leech  or  two  may  possibly  be  rcijuired.  If  an  abscess 
forms  it  must  be  opened,  and  any  hardness  that  is  left  removed 
by  friction  with  oil  or  by  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine.  When 
metastasis  oi-curs  it  is  recommended  to  excite  the  return  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  parotid  by  mustard  poultices  or  blisters. 

II.  Symitomatic  Parotitic — Parotid  Bubo. — In  many  acute 
diseases  parotitis  comes  on  as  a  complication  or  sequela,  and  this 
differs  from  the  idiopathic  form  in  its  great  pnmeness  to  end  in 
suppuration.  It  is  frequent  in  bad  epidemics  of  typhus  fever,  but 
may  be  met  with  also  in  connection  with  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, cholera,  pneumonia,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of 
direct  extension,  as  when  it  follows  erysipelas  of  the  face. 

Anatomical  Characters. — After  a  period  of  congestion  and 
tumefaction  a  substance  collects  in  the  ducts,  which  soon  changes 
into  pus.  The  lobules  break  down  in  the  centre,  and  either  form 
a  number  of  distinct  abscesses  or  run  into  one  large  one,  the  cel- 
lular tissue  that  separates  them  being  destroyed.  The  parts  around 
may  be  extensively  involved,  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  periosteum, 
and  bones,  and  the  inflammation  may  even  extend  to  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  or  to  this  organ  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  Thrombi 
may  form  in  neighboring  veins,  leading  to  embolism  and  septi- 
caemia. Gangrene  sometimes  sets  in.  This  form  of  parotitis  does 
not,  however,  always  follow  this  course,  for  resolution  may  take 
placre. 

Symptoms. — These  are  usually  by  no  means  marked  at  the 
commeucemeut,  and  the  inflammation  often  comes  on  very  insid- 
iously. When  it  has  advanced  to  suppuration  the  skin  becomes 
red,  and  prominent  fluctuating  points  appear.  If  the  pus  is  not 
evacuated  externally  it  may  be  discharged  into  the  external 
meatu.s,  pharynx,  or  mouth,  or  may  find  its  way  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  or  even  into  the  thorax.  The  general  symptoms  are, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  low,  adynamic  type.     The  untoward  events  men- 
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tioned  above  as  sometimes  occurring  will  be  indicated  by  their i 
spective  symptoms. 

Treatment. — Frequent  iK)ultieing  and  fomentations  are 
sary,  and  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  suppuration  proper  incision 
should  be  at  once*  made.     Internally  stimulants  and  tonics  bl^  we 
generally  required. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Parotid  is  occasionally  o^ 
served.     It  may  be  the  result  of  previous  inflammation,  or  be  &ae 
to  cancerous  or  other  forms  of  tumor. 

Salivation,  or  Ptyalism. 

Increased  flow  of  saliva  is  a  frequent  and  troublesome  symptom,  brought 
on  by  a  variety  of  causes.     In  some  cases  it  is  not  actually  formed  in  ex- 
cess, but  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  mouth  instead  of  being  swallowed,  so 
that  it  appears  to  be  abnormal  in  quantity.     The  amount  varies  greatly, 
and  it  may  be  exceedingly  large,  either  continually  running  from  the 
mouth,  or  causing  a  person  to  be  perpetually  spitting  or  swallowing. 
Many  individuals  saturate  several  handkerchiefs  daily,  as  well  as  the  pillow 
at  night.     The  fluid  is  not  quite  identical  with  healthy  saliva,  and  it  may 
bo  mixed  with  various  materials.     It  contains  some  mucus,  with  numer- 
ous epithelium-cells.     Its  reaction  is  alkaline,  and  it  yields  a  good  pro- 
portion of  fat,  but  little  or  no  ptyalin  or  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  after 
a  time.     Albumen  is  sometimes  present.     Digestion  is  generally  impaired, 
and  considerable  emaciation  may  be  produced.     Sometimes  it  is  ejected 
from  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantity. 

Etiology. — 1.  Salivation  accompanies,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
various  sources  of  irritation  about  the  mouth,  already  considered,  such 
as  stomatitis,  ulcers,  &c.,  and  is  produced  by  irritating  substances  taken 
into  the  mouth.  This  does  not  result  from  a  direct  excitement  of  the 
nerves  influencing  the  salivary  glands,  but  from  reflex  excitation.  2. 
Keflex  irritation  through  other  nerves  often  causes  ptyalism.  Thus  it  b 
aAsocinted  with  throat  inflammations,  many  diseases  of  the  stomacb  and 
pancreas,  worms  in  the  intestines,  &c. ;  in  pregnancy  it  is  a  very  common 
symptom.  3.  Insome  nervous  diseases  salivation  is  often  met  with.  Thus 
it  occurs  among  the  Inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  is  also  observed  in  hydrophobiti,  hysteria,  paralysis,  and  neuralgiftof 
the  face.  In  the  aflfection  last  mentioned,  it  is  sometimes  a  most  distreM- 
ing  symptom,  of  which  some  marked  instances  have  come  under  my 
notice.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  produced  in  a  reflex  mftnner,  in  others 
by  some  direct  influence  from  the  brain.  4.  Certain  metallic  and 
table  substances,  when  taken  tor  some  time,  induce  ptyaliim..    Of 
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tlicinost  important  is  mercury,  but  iodine  and  other  substances  sonie- 

limw  act  in  this  way.     They  produce  this  eft'oct  partly  by  causing  lo<'«l 

irritation  in  the  mouth,  but  probably  also  they  influence  the  secretion 

diwilv.     5.   Critical  snlivaiion  is  that  which  attends  some  cases  of  fevor, 

butiliii  not  always  associated  with  a  crisis,     f).  Infants  and  old  people 

»Te liable  to  haveaflowof  saliva  from  the  mouth.    In  the  former  it  is  often 

daeio  dentition.     In  both  there  is  frequently  no  excess  produced,  but  it  is 

allowed  to  escape  from  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  swallowed.     7.  /rfio- 

pQihk  mlimiiou  is  that  form  which  occurs  without  any  obvious  cause. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  eavse  must  be  sought  out,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
njoTfd.  In  many  cases  treatment  directed  to  this  end  is  all  that  is  re- 
quirhl.  2.  Local  astringent  mouth- washes  are  useful,  such  as  solutions 
ofalum,  tannic  acid,  oak-bark,  and  weak  mineral  acids;  or  alum  may  be 
^iK-ked.  8.  Opium  is  recommended  as  a  valuable  internal  remedy  in  ob- 
stioite  cases. 


CHAPTER  m. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  THROAT. 

CtixicAL  Characters. — Throat  complaints  are  of  very  common  oc- 
^^frence,  and  give  rise  to  much  discomfort,  and  to  some  very  troublesome 
•yoiptomB.    They  are  indicated  by  the  following  clinical  phenomena: 

^-  The  presence  of  soreness,  pain,  or  other  abnormal  sensations.  These 
^*ry  greatly,  both  in  degree  and  kind  ;  but  among  the  most  common  are 
***n.<e of  dryness,  burning,  tightness,  or  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  present, 

"'<^h  induces  a  constant  desire  to  hawk  or  swallow.  There  mav  also  be 
^Jlernil  tenderness.     2.  Depluiition  is  interfered  with  in  different  ways. 

'"^ybe  painful  or  difficult,  or  even  quite  impossible,  and  sometimes 
^'^wtinces  lend  to  pass  in  wrong  directions,  such  as  into  the  larynx  or 
r^leriur  nares.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  materials  which  are  being 
**BlloWfd— whether  solid  or  liquid,  hot  or  cold,  &c. — often  influence  the 
J^V^  of  dysphagia.     3.  The  voice  is  frequently  altered,  being  somewhat 

**'Mor  biL«ky,  or  even  completely  altered  in  its  quality,  becoming  thick 
•Dq  niMil.  The  act  of  speaking  may  cause  pain.  4.  Cough  is  a  very 
^™w)n  and  unpleasant  symptom  attending  throat  affections,  especially 

**<>'*  chronic  nature,  and  these  by  no  means  receive  the  amount  of 

^lion  they  deserve,  as  a  cause  of  cough.  Even  in  lung  atlVctions, 
**P*«iilly  phthisis,  the  state  of  the  throat  often  increases  this  symptom 
^'^^''^bly,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  so-called  "  stomach  cough,"  ac- 
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companying  dyspepsia.     Frequently  it  is  attended  with  the  discharge 
much  mucus.     5.  There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  b 
considerable  dyspnoea  may  be  present,  especially  on  lying  down,  a 
f>aticnt8  often  breathe  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  and  snore  loudly. 
The  breath  has  commonly  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell.     7.  Deaf\ 
may  be  present,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  about  the  opening  of 
Eustachian  tube.    8.  A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  fauces  is- 
course  requisite,  whenever  there  are  signs  that  this  part  is  in  an  abnor 
state.     A  good  light  is  needed,  and  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  enip 
artificial  light  by  means  of  the  reflector  of  the  laryngoscope.     The  ton^c^e 
must  bo  kept  down  by  a  depressor  or  by  the  finger,  so  as  to  get  a  "tf«j// 
view.     In  .<iome  cases  it  is  also  desirable  to  use  the  finger  for  the  purpose 
of  feeling.     By  this  examination  we  gain  a  knowledge,  a,  of  the  appear- 
ancn  of  the  general  surface  as  regards  color,  degree  of  moisture,  &c.  f  b, 
of  thft  presence  of  any  deposit  or  accumulation  of  secretion;  c,  of  thp 
general  form  and  dimensions  of  the  pharynx  and  its  openings,  as  well  w 
of  the  size,  shape  and  other  characters  of  the  soft  palate  and  its  archcSf 
the  uvula,  and  tonsils  ;  rf,  of  the  existence  of  any  enlarged  follicles,  ab- 
scesses, ulcers,  vesicular  or  other  eruptions,  gangrene,  old  cicatrizations, 
polypi,  cancerous  or  other  tumors.     At  the  same  time,  the  external  struc- 
tures of  the  neck   must  be  observed,  particularly  those  about  the  angles 
of  the  jaw.     It  will  also  be  well  to  notice  the  state  of  the  mouth  and  lips. 
Before  proceeding  to  consider  throat  diseases  individually,  it  may  be 
useful  to  enumerate  them  under  the  two  groups — acute  and  rAro«io,  so  as 
to  give  a  connected  idea  with  regard  to  the  conditions  which  have  to 
homo  in  mind,  when  symptoms  point  to  the  throat  as  being  the  seat  o 
mischief. 

1.  Acute,     a.  Diphtheritic  infiamination  or  diphtheria,     h.  Searlatin 
nore  throat,   c.  Croupous  inflammation,  accompanying  rrot/p.    d.  Thruth, 
extending  from  the   mouth,     e.     Various  d^f/rees  of  more  or  le^s  aeut^  ^* 
catarrh  of  t/w  pharynx^  from  a  mere  relaxed  sore  throat  to  an  extensit^^ 
catarrhal  ivjinmmation.   f.  Acute  follicular  pharyngitis,    g.  Eruptions  ofl 
the  mucous  membrane,  especially  heiye.tic  and  variolous,     h.  Ulcerative:^    "^j 
malignant,   or   gangrenous   sore   throat,     t.    Acute  ionsiUitis.    j.  AcuWP  -^^tif 
ulccratitni  of  the  tonsils,     k.  Acute  pharyngeal  abscess. 

2.  Chronic,     a.  <%ronic  pharyngitis  of  different  kinds,     h.   Chronic  r  —       ■'^'" 
laxati(m  and  congest io7i  of  the  tnucous  membrane,  c.  E?darged  and  ehttgoi^  ^^^ed 
uvula,     d.    Chronic  enlargement  of  t/^e  tonsils,     e.    Chronic  ulcerations  fl^^c^*^ 
erosions^  and  their  results,  in  the  form  of  cicatrizations,  thickenings,  ^f 
destruction  of  parts.  /.  Chronic  pharyngeal  abscess,   g.  Polypi,  tumo  "■■*; 
and  cancerous  growths,     h.  Dilatation  of  the  pharynx. 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed,  and  others  will  call  forco-"- 
sideration  under  the  respective  diseases  to  which  they  belong.    O^^fy 
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those  of  a  local  nature  will  now  be  entered  upon,  but  very  rare  affections 
will  not  be  further  alluded  to. 

AciTTE  Catarrh  of  the  Pharynx — Catarrhal  Pharyn- 
gitis. Relaxed  Sore  Throat — Cynanche  Pharyngea — 
Angina  Simplex. 

A  great  number  of  sore  throats  occur,  which  may  be  included 
in  thin  general  group,  as  they  are  all  of  the  nature  of  catarrh  of 
the  pharj'ngeal  mucous  membrane,  which  differs  much  in  its 
extent  and  severity. 

Etiolo<;y. — Prediiijyodng  Causes. — 1.  This  affection  may  occur 
at  any  age,  but  is  most  common  in  adults,  probably  because  they 
are  more  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes.  2.  Former  attacks 
seem  to  increase  the  liability  to  sore  throats,  and  some  individuals 
are  continually  subject  to  them.  3.  Anything  that  lowers  the 
health  is  stated  to  be  a  predisposing  cause.  Certainly  this  is 
true  with  regard  to  living  in  a  hospital  for  some  time.  Persons 
who  are  constitutionally  weak  appear  to  suffer  with  unusual 
frequency,  and  syphilitic  persons  are  decidedly  more  liable.  In- 
temjierance  and  other  forms  of  irregularity  are  said  to  be  pre- 
disposing causes.     4.  Most  cases  occur  during  spring  and  autumn. 

Erciting  Causes. — 1.  P]xposure  to  cold  and  wet,  but  especially 
to  sudden  change  of  temperature  is  the  most  frequent  cause  ot 
sore  throat.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  "taking  cold"  mani- 
fest? itself.  Indeed  in  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  but  part  of  a 
general  catarrh  from  this  cause.  2.  Occasionally,  in  its  milder 
forms,  it  appears  to  be  due  to  some  derangement  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  8.  Local  irritants  produce  more  or  less  inflammation, 
and  it  may  then  be  very  serious,  as  from  swallowing  hot  water, 
chemical  irritants,  Ac.  4.  The  "hospital  sore  throat"  may  be 
due  to  some  poison  in  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  system, 
though  it  frequently  occurs  without  there  being  any  cases  in  the 
hospital  likely  to  give  rise  to  such  a  poison.  5.  Pharyngeal 
catarrh  often  accompanies  the  exanthemata. 

Symptoms. — Uneasiness,  soreness,  or  pain  is  ex{)erienced  in 
the  throaty  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  and  this  is 
often  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  dryness.  Swallow- 
ing is  always  unpleasant,  and  often  painful,  though  the  patient 
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may  be  constantly  performing  the  act,  o>\ing  to  a  feeling  of  some 
thing  in  the  throat,  especially  if  the  uvula  is  involved.     The 


is  also  frequent  coughing  and  hawking,  in  order  to  remove  th< 
secret ipn  formed.  The  voice  is  often  thick  and  husky,  especialh 
as  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  affected  in  many  cases -^s 
and  then  there  may  be  dyspnoea.  All  the  symptoms  are  genei 
ally  worse  during  the  night  and  after  sleep.  Occasionally  ther^ 
is  deafness. 

Examination  reveals  either  slight  or  considerable  general  ret!        / 
ness,  which  is  usually  bright,  but  may  tend  to  lividity.     Th^e 
surface  appears  dry  and  glistening.     There  is  frequently  muc="Z 
submucous  oedema  where  the  tissue  is  loose,  giving  rise  to  sweF/- 
ing,  and  a  watery,  translucent  appearance,  which  is  particular!  j 
seen  in  connection  with  the  uvula.     As  the  case  advances  a  de- 
posit of  secretion  often  can  be  observed  in  patches  and  points 
over  the  back  of  the  fauces  and  on  the  tonsils ;  these  sometimes 
look  remarkably  like  diphtheritic  patches,  but  they  are  easily 
detached,  without  causing  bleeding  or  excoriation.     Not  uncom- 
monly  superficial    erosion,   ulceration,   or  suppuration    occurs. 
There  may  be  swelling  and  tenderness  about  the  angles  of  the 
jaw. 

General  Symptoms. — In  slight  cases,  the  system  is  not  at  all 
affected.  The  more  severe  forms  may  be  ushered  in  with  chilli- 
ncjis,  headache,  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  attended  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  fever,  varying  in  degree.  The  pulse  may  rise 
to  100  or  120,  and  the  temperature  to  102°,  or  even  higher.  A 
bright  blush  occasionally  suffuses  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  without  there  being  any  reason  to  suspect  that  scarlatina 
is  present.  In  two  cases  I  have  met  with  albuminuria,  which 
entirely  disappeared  after  a  time. 

Sore  throat  may  come  on  very  rapidly,  and  attain  considerable 
severity  in  a  few  hours,  which  is  particularly  the  case  with  a 
form  of  sore  throat  which  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  amou^ 
the  residents  of  some  hospitals.  This  generally  sets  in  during' 
the  night,  and  by  the  morning  the  symptoms  are  very  prombent. 
There  is  much  oedema  and  swelling,  without  any  particular  red- 
ness, deglutition  being  very  uncomfortable  and  difficult.     Under 
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appropriate   treatment   the   inflamniatiou  will   subside   equally 
rapidly.     It  seems  to  be  of  an  erysipelatous  nature. 

The  c/ura/ion  of  pharyngeal  catarrh  varies,  but  it  has  generally 
disappeared  within  a  week. 

Treatment. — In  slight  cases  of  sore  throat  the  application  of 
a  wet  rag  round  the  throat  at  night,  covered  with  some  flannel,  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  but  when  the  afl^ection  is  severe,  more 
definite  treatment  is  required. 

Gtnerai, — It  is  well  to  keep  the  patient  quiet,  in  a  comfortably 

warm  room.     A  saline  aperient  may  be  given,  followed  by  saline 

iiKfdicines  for  twoor  three  days.     Afterwards  quinine  is  useful, 

with  or  without  tincture  of  iron,  or,  in  many  cases,  these  may 

be  administered   from  the  first.      Many  recommend  a  mixture 

c<»ntaiuing  dilute    hydrochloric  acid    and    chlorate  of  potash. 

Dr.  Ringer  advocates  giving  tincture  of  aconite  in  small  and 

rtjieated  doses,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  inflanmmtions  about 

the  throat.     It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  low,  therefore, 

a  good  quantity  of  beef  tea,  milk,  or  other  liquid,  nutritious  food 

may  be  permitted.     Mucilaginous  drinks  give  relief,  and  so  does 

the  shucking  of  ice.     Port  wine  is  often  very  useful,  especially 

during  convalescence. 

Local, — ^At  first,  steam-inhalations,  tepid  milk  and  water  gar- 
gles, and  poultices,  or  fomentations  over  the  front  of  the  neck 
givemo!«t  relief.  Afterwards,  astringent  gargles  are  useful,  such 
J^*?  those  containing  alum,  tannin,  or  dilute  acids.  A  gargle  con- 
fining port  wine  acts  very  well.  It  may  be  desirable  to  apply 
filtrate  of  silver  or  its  solutiim.  If  there  is  dangerous  cedema,  it 
^  necft«ary  to  scarify  the  surface,  and  if  suppuration  should 
*^<^r,  the  pus  must  be  let  out  by  incision. 

In  the  "  hospital  sore  throat,"  the  treatment  which  I  have 
found  always  rapidly  eflTective  is  to  jKirsevere  in  steam-inhalation, 
*o  frequent  gargling,  and  in  the  external  application  of  heat  and 
^<Jteture;  and  to  take  large  quantities  of  beef  tea,  a  glass  of  port 
^ne  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  quinine  in  three  or  four  grain 
aoies  every  three  hours.  Usually,  under  this  treatment,  all 
'y^pUmw  disappear  before  evening. 

A«  propkylaelie  measures   in    those  who   are  subject  to  sore 
^"'^t,  frequent  cold  douching  of  the  throat  externally,  and 
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gargling  with  cold  water,  or  even  mild  astringents,  are  advisable. 
The  general  health  must  he  improved,  all  injurious  habits  put  a    ,^ 

stop  to,  and  a  change  of  air  is  often  attended  with  much  benefit.  

A  course  of  tonic  medicines  frequently  leads  to  good  results. 

Aca'TE  FoLLiruLAU  Pharyngitis. — Thus  form  is  character 

ized  by  the  follicles  of  the  throat  becoming  chiefly  attacked,  the^r^^ 
being  enlarged,  hard,  and  red.     It  is  attended  with  a  good  dea~  _^. 
of  soreness   or  pain,  and   much   secretion  forms,  which  cause—  ^ 
continuous   hawking.     Sometimes   the   follicles  suppurate  an« 
ulcerate. 

Etioi/)gy. — The  special  causes  which  are  said  to  give  rise  t47 
follicular  j)haryngitis  are :   excessive  use  of  the  voice,  it  being  a 
part  of  "  clei^y man's  sore  throat ;"  stomach  derangements,  and 
the  use  of  hot  condiments  and  hot  drinks.     It  generally  occurs  in 
persons  whose  health  is  impaired. 

Treatment. — ^The  alimentarv  canal  must  be  looked  to,  and 
improved  if  required,  the  bowels  being  kept  open.  Tonic  medi- 
cines arc  indicated,  such  as  iron  and  quinine,  or  acids  with  decoc- 
tion of  bark.  Chlorate  of  potash  internally  is  also  recommended. 
Nutritious  diet  is  requisite,  with  some  wine.  The  voice  must  be 
rested,  and  for  local  applications  astringents  are  best,  or  they  may 
be  of  a  soothing  mucilaginous  nature  at  first,  if  there  is  much  irri- 
tability. It  may  be  requisite  to  touch  ulcers  with  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  the  solid  stick. 

Acute  Tonsillitis — Amy(jdalitis — Cynanche  Tonsillaris 
— Quinsy — Parenchymatous  Inflammation  op 

THE  Tonsils. 

Etiology. — PredUposlng  Causes,  1.  Age, — ^This  aflfection  is 
most  frequent  among  young  persons.  2.  Previous  attacks,  or  a 
permanently  enlarge<l  condition  of  the  tonsils,  render  them  more 
liable  to  be  again  inflamed,  many  individuals  suffering  periodi- 
cally. 3.  Hometimes  the  complaint  seems  to  run  in  fiimilies.  4. 
It  is  most  frequent  during  spring  and  autumn. 

Exciting  Caiufe^'i. — Tonsillitis  is  almost  always  supposed  to  result 
from  "  taking  cold,"  especially  in  consequence  of  damp,  cold  winds. 
In  some  instances  it  occurs  almost  in  an  epidemic  form. 
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Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  there  are  some  general  febrile  symptoms 
l)efore  any  occur  pointing  to  the  throat  as  the  seat  of  mischief. 
These  are  soon  manifested,  however,  and  they  may  appear  simul- 
taneously with  the  fever. 

Local, — At  first  uneasiness  is  felt  over  one  or  both  tonsils,  which 
soon  increases  to  considerable  pain,  of  a  dull,  aching  character. 
The  throat  feels  dry,  and  there  is  a  most  uncomfortable  sense  of 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  External  tenderness  is  felt  behind 
the  angles  of  the  jaw,  which  may  be  considerable.  Anything 
that  irritates  the  part  incroiises  the  pain  very  much,  and  hence 
deglutition  causes  much  distress,  the  pain  then  often  shooting  to- 
wards the  ear ;  at  the  same  time  the  act  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  obstruction.  In  bad  cases,  fluids  return  through  the  nose. 
After  a  time  an  increased  secretion  of  sticky  mucus  occui-s,  which 
is  very  unplea^^ant,  as  it  entails  frequent  eiforts  to  swallow  or 
hawk,  and  thus  leads  to  much  discomfort.  The  roice  is  charac- 
teristically altered,  and  by  this  alone  a  diagnosis  may  generally 
he  made.  It  has  a  thick,  muffled,  guttural,  or  nasal  character, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  when  once  heard ;  occasionally  it  is 
altogether  lost.  Breathing  is  not  interfered  with  as  a  rule,  but  if 
both  tonsils  are  greatly  enlarged  dyspnoea  may  be  present,  espe- 
cially on  lying  down.  There  is  loud  snoring  during  sleep,  and  on 
awaking  the  symptoms  are  always  worse.  The  breath  is  very  un- 
pleasant. Salivation  may  be  present.  Deafness  and  noises  in 
the  ears  are  often  complained  of 

Examination  is  not  always  easy,  but  if  it  can  be  effected  the 
appearances  observed  are, — general  redness  of  the  fauces,  but 
more  particularly  of  one  or  both  tonsils ;  enlargement  of  these, 
8ometime.s  so  great  that  they  meet  in  the  middle  line,  and  almost 
completely  block  up  the  passage,  looking  like  balls  of  flesh,  and 
they  may  actually  ulcerate  from  mutual  pressure;  white  or  yel- 
lowish opaque  spots  or  patches  on  the  surface,  being  the  products 
of  secretion  from  the  follicles.  The  palate  and  uvula  are  also 
Hwollen  and  (edematous,  the  latter  being  almost  always  seen  to 
adhere  to  one  of  the  tonsils. 

When  the  parts  cannot  be  inspected,  the  finger  must  be  made 
u.se  of  in  order  to  feel  the  tonsils,  and  this  is  especially  required 
in  children,  or  in  the  later  stages  of  the  complaint,  to  ascertain 
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if  suppuration  is  taking  place.     There  is  very  often  swelling  o: 
the  salivary  glands,  and  of  the  structures  about  the  neck,  espe 
cially  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  hard  and  tender,  and 
good  deal  of  stiffness  and  uneasiness  is  experienced. 

General. — Considerable  fever  is  present  as  a  rule,  and  the  pa- 
tient feels  decidedly  ill,  being  often  much  prostrated.     The  tem- 
perature frequently  rises  to  102°  or  more,  and  may  reach  104^ 
the  pulse  ranging  from  100  to  120. 

Severe  headache  is  frequently  complained  of,  and  the  patie 
is  very  restless,  occjisionally  there  being  slight  delirium  at  nigh^ 
The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  creamy  fur,  appetite  is  los*, 
but  there  is  much  thirst,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.     Keduesjt:? 
of  the  skin  is  now  and  then  observed. 

The  urine  is  markedly  febrile,  and  the  chlorides  are  deficient, 
or  may  be  almost  entirely  absent. 

Course,   Duration,  and  Terminations.  —  This   affection 
varies  greatly  in  its  severity.     It  usually  runs  a  Course  of  five  or 
six  days  before  reaching  its  height.     Frequently  only'one  tonsil 
is  involved,  but  in  many  cases  both  are  attacked,  generally  in  suc- 
cession, but  occasionally  at  the  same  time.     The  entire  duration 
is  usually  within  ten  days.     The  pathological  terminations  are: 
a.  Resolution,     h.  Suppuration.     This  is  very  common,  and  is  in- 
dicated by  the  pain  becoming  more  pulsating  or  throbbing,  and 
shooting  towards  the  ear ;  by  rigors ;  and  by  the  swollen  tonsil 
feeling  soft  and  fluctuating,  or  the  color  of  the  pus  may  actually 
be  evident  through  the  redness.     The  abscess  often  bursts  sud- 
denly, either  spontaneously  or  from  some  mechanical  irritation, 
or  it  is  opened.     Rapid  improvement  takes   place  afterwards. 
Only  one  tonsil  suppurates,  as  a  rule.    c.  Gangrene.  This  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  onlv  met  with  in  those  who  are  low  and 
debilitated,     d.  After  suppuration,  the  tonsil  sometimes  remains 
large  and  granular  for  a  considerable  time,  especially  after  re- 
peated attacks  and  in  weak  individuals.    The  clinical  temiinaiion 
is  almost  invariably  in  recovery.     Death  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
event,  resulting  from  hemorrhage  or  extension  of  inflammation 
to  the  larynx.     The  affection  may  remain  chronicj  especially  if  a 
tonsil  has  been  affected  several  times. 

Treatment. — Many  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  an  emetic  of 
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i|)CcaouaDha  and  tartar  emetic  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  tonsillitis,  if  given  at  the  outset.  Dr.  Ringer  advo- 
cates the  use  of  tincture  of  aconite.  Guajacum  has  also  been 
recommended  as  a  specific.  A  blister  applied  over  the  front  of 
the  neck  has  been  stated  to  prevent  suppuration  from  occurring. 
Certainly,  in  many  cases  which  present  themselves,  the  time  for 
these  measures  has  gone  by,  and  the  following  treatment  seems 
to  me  the  most  rational,  and  is  one  which  is  always  attendi'id 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  patient,  being  kept  in  a 
warm  room,  and  not  allowed  to  speak,  should  persist  in  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  and  moisture,  both  to  the  throat  internally  and 
ouUide.  For  this  purpose,  steam  inhalations  and  gargles  of 
lukewarm  water,  or  milk  and  w^ater,  must  be  very  frequently 
used,  and  a  little  Condv's  fluid  mav  be  added  to  the  water,  which 
dimini.<hes  the  unpleasant  taste  and  odor  of  the  breath.  At 
the  same  time,  very  hot  and  well-made  linseed-meal  poultices 
should  be  applied  round  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  changed  at 
frequent  intervals ;  or  spongiopilhwj  wrung  out ,  of  hot  water, 
answen*  very  well.  When  these  are  changed,  the  part  should  be 
well  fomented.  Internally,  it  is  always  desirable  to  give  a  free 
saline  aperient  at  the  commencement,  and,  provided  the  patient 
is  not  prostrated,  a  saline  mixture  may  be  administered  for  two 
or  three  days.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  much  depression, 
and  then  it  is  best  to  administer  quinine  (gr.  iij  every  four  hours), 
at  the  same  time,  however,  allowing  some  saline  drink,  such  as 
one  containing  citrate  of  potash,  added  to  some  mucilaginous  and 
soothing  liquid,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  and  kidneys  acting  freely. 
The  bowels  must  also  be  kept  oj)en  throughout.  The  dietetic 
part  of  the  treatment  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  much  importance.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  reduce  the  patient,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  liquid  nutritious  food  should  be  taken,  in  moderate  quantities, 
at  regular  and  frequent  intervals.  With  regard  to  stimulants, 
they  are  certainly  often  called  for,  and  port  wine  is  best,  of  which 
four,  six,  or  eight  ounces  may  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
in  divided  doses.  The  sucking  of  ice  is  very  grateful,  and  prob- 
ably has  a  direct  effect  on  the  inflamed  tonsils.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  administer  something  to  procure  rest  at  night,  such  as  a  dose 
of  Dover's  powder  or  hydrate  of  chloral,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
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that  sleep  should  be  too  prolonged,  and  the  patient  must  lie  with 
the  head  high. 

Under  this  treatment  the  inflammation  will  subside,  if  reso- 
lution is  going  to  happen ;  or  if  it  tends  to  suppuration  this  will 
be  hastened.  When  there  are  indications  of  the  formation  of 
pus,  it  is  desirable  to  let  it  out,  and  thus  give  immediate  relief; 
or  it  may  be  recjuisitc  to  puncture  the  tonsils  even  though  there 
is  no  distinct  evidence  of  pus,  should  breathing  be  greatly  im- 
peded. Some  advocate  the  use  of  irritating  applications  to  the 
neck  externally,  such  as  sinapisms,  liniments,  and  blisters,  but  to 
me  these  appear  decidedly  objectionable.  Possibly,  if  there  are 
very  severe  local  symptoms  with  great  swelling,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  apply  two  or  three  leeches  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
but  this  is  very  seldom  required. 

During  convalescence  tonics  are  needed  for  some  time,  with 
good  nourishing  food,  and  some  wine.  Locally  astringent  gargles 
or  other  applications  are  necessary,  esi)ec!ially  glycerin  of  tannin, 
tincture  of  stoel  with  glycerin,  or  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  A 
change  of  air  does  much  good.  Prophylactically  cold  water  and 
astringents  may  be  employed,  along  with  measures  for  maintain- 
ing the  general  health.  If  the  tonsils  are  very  large,  it  may  be 
necessarv  to  excise  them. 

Ulcerations  of  the  Throat. 

Ulcers  are  very  common  in  connection  with  the  various 
structures  of  the  throat,  and  they  may  conveniently  be  considered 
together.  The  principal  forms  met  with  are  the  following: 
1.  Catarrhal,  which  are  slight  and  superficial,  very  frequently 
present,  es|K^cially  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  oflen  asso- 
ciated with  chronic  catarrh.  2,  Follicular,  These  are  generally 
small,  circular,  or  oval,  corresponding  to  the  follicles,  but  may 
by  their  union  IxH^omc  irregular  and  of  some  size.  3.  StfphilUiCj 
either  secondary  or  tertiary.  4.  Scarlatinal.  5.  Diphtheritic. 
6.  Ulcers  following  eruptions,  such  as  herpes.  7.  Oangrenoxis  uieer- 
ation  (yr  sloughing  sore  throat,  cynauche  or  angina  maligna.  This 
condition  is  generally  associated  with  syphilis  or  scarlatina,  but 
it  may  be  independent  of  these  affections.    Thus,  it  may  follow 
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severe  catarrhal  inflammation  if  the  patient  is  in  a  very  low 
state  from  any  cause ;  occasionally  it  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  typhus,  enteric  fever,  or  other  exanthemata.  It  spreads  more 
or  less  extensively,  but  not  as  a  rule  deeply,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  is  dusky,  while  there  is  much  oedema  around.  8. 
Ulcers  sometimes  occur  on  the  1o7mls  of  which  the  cause  is 
obscure.  I  have  observed  them  in  several  instances,  and  thev 
might  eai<ily  be  mistaken  for  syphilitic  ulcers,  but  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  no  taint  of  this  nature  existed  in 
these  cases.  Probably  they  originate  in  blocking  up  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  follicles  of  the  tonsils.  9.  Possibly  cancer  might 
give  rise  to  an  ulcerated  surface  in  the  throat. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  none,  and  much  ulceration  may 
exist,  of  which  a  patient  is  quite  unaware.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, local  symptoms  are  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
There  may  be  merely  uneasiness  or  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, but  when  parts  are  destroyed,  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
sympt(mis  arise.  Food,  especially  of  a  liquid  kind,  tends  to  pass 
into  the  posterior  nares  or  down  the  larynx,  instead  of  into  the 
(Bsophagus.  The  voice  is  completely  altered.  Offensive  matters 
are  hawked  up,  and  the  breath  is  very  foul.  It  is  important  to 
notice  also  that  dyspnoea  is  oflen  present,  with  very  noisy  breath- 
ing, and  that  sndde7i  death  may  occur  from  suffocation,  without 
there  being  any  marked  indication  that  this  is  going  to  happen, 
in  consequence  of  the  ulceration  involving  the  upper  part  of  the 
larj'nx.  In  making  au  examination  for  ulcers,  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  uvula  in  order  to  see  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  where  they  oflen  occur,  and  may  otherwise  be 
overlooked. 

Patients  are  oflen  in  a  low  condition  of  health,  and  there  may 
be  much  emaciation  and  debility  from  the  inability  to  swallow 
food. 

The  effects  of  ulceration  are  also  frequently  very  unpleasant, 
in  the  way  of  destruction  of  tissue,  adhesions,  contractions,  &c. 
I  have  recently  seen  a  case  in  which  the  throat  was  one  large 
chasm,  with  thickened  bands  along  its  walls,  all  tnice  of  its 
irarioud  parts  having  disappeared.   Of  course,  under  these  circum- 
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stances,  swallowing  is  very  difficult,  and  the  voice  is  permanei^m^iy 
altered. 

Treatment.  —  Jjocal.    For  most  ulcerations  of  the  thro«»V 
nothing  answers  better  than  the  frequent  use  of  chlorate  of  pot^M^ 
as  a  gargle,  or  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  spray.    About  two    or 
three  drachnis  to  the  pint  is  a  convenient  strength,  and  ccrtaiuiy 
as  a  rule  this  application  produces  excellent  results.     Follicul-^r 
ulcers,  and  others  of  a  chronic  nature,  often  require  to  be  free  I J 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  solution.     When  the  sur/h^^ 
is  sloughy,  antiseptic  gargles  must  be  abundantly  employed,  suc*-^ 
as  those  containing  Condy's  fluid,  carbolic  acid,  creasote  or  chlc^' 
rine,   and    they  may  be  used  alternately  with  the  chlorate  c^^ 
potash  gargle. 

In  bad  case,^  it  is  advisable  to  start  by  brushing  the  surface 
over  carefully  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  pnK*eed 
with  the  other  ai)plications.     Disinfectant  inhalations,  such  as 
those  containing  carbolic  acid  or  creasote,  are  also  very  valuable. 

General, — It  Ls  very  important  at  the  outset  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  syphilitic  taint  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
ulceration.  If  such  is  the  case,  a  mixture  containing  iodide  of 
potassium  with  decoction  of  cinchona  bark,  generally  produces 
much  improvement.  -Sometimes  a  mercurial  course  is  required, 
l)ut  it  must  be  conducted  with  care.  It  will  often  be  found,  even 
in  syphilitic  cases  where  there  is  much  sloughing,  that  dilute 
nitric  a(;id  with  decoction  of  bark  brings  about  rapid  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  very  useful  in  other  forms  of  gangrenous  ulcer- 
ation. Tincture  of  steel,  in  30  or  40  minim  doses  everv  four  or 
six  hours,  is  also  exceedingly  valuable,  especially  if  there  is  much 
debility,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  quinine.  C'hlorate  of 
j)otash  internally  is  recommended  as  a  specific  remedy  in  throat 
ulcerations.  So  far  as  my  jxirsonal  observation  goes  it  seems  to 
answer  just  as  well  if  freely  emplo}'t^d  locally,  but  it  may  be  aUiO 
given  as  a  drink.  The  sulpho-carbolates  have  been  recently 
recommended  by  Dr.  Sansom.  In  not  a  few  instances  one  of  the 
important  matters  to  attend  to  is  the  feeding  of  the  patient.  It  not 
uncommonly  hai>pens  that,  owing  to  difficulties  in  connection 
with  swallowing,  very  little  or  no  nourishment  is  taken,  and 
hence  the  system  is  greatly  lowered  and  healthy  action  cannot 
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take  place.  Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  must  be  com- 
pelled to  take  small  quantities  of  beef  tea  and  milk  very  often,  so 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  nutriment  is  consumed  on  the 
whole.  If  this  is  persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  the  patient  often 
is  soon  able  to  swallow  easily,  and  there  is  a  marked  effect  for 
good  produced  on  the  ulceration.  At  the  same  time  a  good 
quantity  of  port  wine  should  be  administered  in  similar  small 
doses.  If  deglutition  is  really  impossible,  nutrient  enemata  must 
be  administered. 

It  is  necej«sary  to  allude  to  another  point  as  regards  treatment, 
viz.,  as  to  how  to  deal  with  those  cases  where  there  is  much 
dyspnoea.  These  require  most  careful  watching,  as  extraordinarily 
sudden  death  may  occur  from  suffocation,  and  laryngotomy  or 
tracheotomy  may  be  called  for  at  a  moment's  notice.  Indeed  in 
some  of  these  cases  it  is  decidedly  advisable  to  open  the  larynx 
as  a  precautionary  measure^  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance  of  sudden 
death,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  ulcerated  parts  in  a  state 
of  rest,  and  thus  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  undergoing  the 
healing  process.       % 

Chronic  Affections  of  the  Throat. 

Chronic  Pharyngeal  Catarrh. — When  this  condition  ex- 
bts,  as  it  very  commonly  does,  uneasiness  or  soreness  is  experienced, 
which  is  increased  by  irritating  substances.  The  voice  is  husky, 
and  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  clear  the  throat.  Patients  cough 
a  good  deal  often,  especially  in  the  mornings,  and  have  much  dif- 
ficulty in  removing  the  secretion  which  forms.  Examination  re- 
veals redness,  frequently  with  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  surface  is  not  smooth,  but  presents  a  rough  granu- 
lar appearance  (granular),  or  numerous  enlarged  follicles  (follicu- 
lar), or  raised  hard  papules  of  a  considerable  size.  Generally 
much  thick  sticky  secretion  is  observed,  and  superficial  erosions 
or  ulcerations  are  frequently  present,  or  follicular  ulcers.  This 
affection  is  often  associated  with  disorders  of  the  stomach,  phthisis, 
and  chronic  alcoholism.  It  may  be  in  many  cases  considered  an 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  general  tract  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane. 

22 
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Relaxed  Mucous  Membrane  frequently  is  the  cause  of  un- 
pleasant throat  symptoms,  and  it  generally  either  follows  eatarrb, 
or  is  associated  with  a  weak  state  of  system.  A  quantity  of  secre- 
tion is  seen  on  the  surface,  and  cough  is  a  common  symptom,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it.  When  it  is  accompanied  with  a  relaxed 
and  elongated  uvula,  the  sensations  are  still  more  uneomfortahle. 
This  often  causes  chronic  catarrh,  and  gives  rise  to  a  constant 
tickling  cough,  which  generally  comes  on  severely  when  the 
patient  lies  down  at  night,  owing  to  the  uvula  fiilling  back  and 
producing  irritation.     Nausea  and  vomiting  may  arise  from  it 

Treatment. — In  treating  these  chronic  throat  affections,  it  i3 
necessary  first  of  all  to  find  out  the  cause,  and,  if  possible,  remove 
this.  Intemperance  in  drink,  excessive  smoking,  the  habitual  use 
of  hot  spices  and  condiments  in  excess,  too  much  speaking  in  pub- 
lic or  singing,  &c.,  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  If  the  alimentary  canal 
is  out  of  order  it  must  be  attended  to.  Tonics,  such  as  quinine 
and  iron,  acids  with  bitter  infusions,  nux  vomica  or  strychnia, 
frequently  do  much  good. 

Local  treatment  is  attended  with  much  benefit.  Astringent  ap- 
plications are  generally  called  for,  in  the  form  of  gargle,  glyce- 
rins or  solutions  applied  with  a  brush,  spray,  lozenges,  or  powders. 
The  best  are  alum,  tannin,  catechu,  tincture  of  steel,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  They  must  be  employed  regularly  and 
efficiently.  As  previously  stated  chlorate  of  potash  is  the  most 
effective  remedy  if  ulceration  exists.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
puncture  follicles  and  then  touch  them  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
to  snip  off  an  elongated  uvula. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils. — In  many  cases  be- 
ginning during  very  early  life  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils  gives  rise  to  serious  results,  and  therefore,  in  examining 
children,  it  is  desirable  always  to  ascertain  what  the  condition  of 
their  tonsils  is,  especially  if  they  are  rickety,  tubercular,  or 
strumous,  as  it  is  in  such  subjects  that  enlargement  most  com- 
monlv  occurs. 

Its  pathological  canse^  are:  1.  Chronic  inflammati4m,  either  fol- 
lowing acute,  especially  after  several  attacks,  or  coming  on  grada- 
ally.  2.  Persistent,  or  frequently  repeated  congestion.  8.  Albu- 
minoid infiltration. 
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Symptoms. — Deglutition  and  voice  are  most  affected. '  Breatli- 
ing,  however,  is  not  uncommonly  interfered  with,  and  the  report 
always  is,  "that  the  child  makes  a  great  noise  when  asleep," 
pnoring.loiidly.  The  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  chest  will  be  else- 
where considered,  and  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  Deaf- 
ness is  not  an  uncommon  symptom.  On  inspection  the  tonsils  are 
seen  to  be  enlarged  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  often  meeting  in 
the  middle  line.  There  is  no  particular  redness,  but  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  smooth,  the  surface  appearing  granular  or  irregu- 
lar. Often  whit<?,  opaque  accumulations  of  secretion  are  observed. 
The  tonsils  feel  hard.  The  genei'al  health  is  in  most  cases  below 
par,  and  nutrition  is  interfered  with,  so  that  growth  and  develop- 
ment do  not  proceed  properly. 

Treatmext. — All  measures  that  tend  to  improve  the  health 
are  indicated,  hygienic,  dietetic,  and  medicinal.  Quinine,  steel- 
wine,  and  cod-liver  oil  do  much  good  often.  A  change  to  the  sea- 
side is  very  beneficial.  Locally  the  regular  application  of  strong 
glycerin  of  tannin,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  iodine  may  be 
tried,  but  generally  these  are  quite  ineffectual,  and  the  tonsils 
have  to  be  excised.  When  this  is  done  it  is  neccissary  to  see  that 
they  are  quited  healed  afterwards,  as  they  are  apt  to  remain  in  a 
painful  state  for  some  time.  If  the  chest  is  becoming  deformed 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  removing  the  tonsils. 

Retropharyngeal  Abscess  is  very  rarely  observed,  either  as 
an  acute  or  chronic  affection,  under  the  following  circumstances : 
1.  As  a  complication  or  sequela  of  the  acute  specific  fevers.  2. 
In  pyemia.  3.  From  local  injury  or  disease,  as  in  connection 
with  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  or  <lisease  of  the  laryngeal 
cartilages.  4.  Extremely  rarely  as  the  result  of  a  primary  inflam- 
mation. 

Symptoms. — These  are  pain  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx ;  much 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  things  returning  by  the  nose ;  alteration 
in  the  voice;  cough,  and  often  great  dyspnoea  with  a  sense  of 
sufibcatioD.  The  abscess  may  be  seen  or  felt  in  the  pharynx,  or 
it  may  form  an  external  enlargement,  and  aft^r  a  time  fluctuation 
can  be  detected  generally. 

Treatment. — ^This  consists  in  at  once  letting  out  the  pus  by 
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careful  incision  and  keeping  up  the  patient  by  diet,  stimulants, 
and  tonics. 

General  Diagnosis  of  Throat  Affections. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  on  this  subject,  and  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary repetition,  it  may  be  summed  up  in  some  general  remarks. 
As  a  rule  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  especially  if  a  careful  examination 
Ls  made.  A  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  acute  cases  as 
to  whether  the  aflection  is  local  or  associated  with  scarlatina  or 
diphtheria,  and  caution  is  advisable  in  giving  an  opinion,  which 
should  not  be  too  hasty  under  such  circumstances.  The  history 
of  the  case  as  to  the  supposed  cause,  whether  there  has  been  ex- 
posure to  contagion  or  not,  and  the  mode  of  invasion ;  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  present,  with  the  degree  of  pyrexia,  will  aflford 
much  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

It  is  also  important  to  determine,  especially  in  the  case  of  ul- 
ceration, whether  there  is  a  syphilitic  taint  producing  the  morbid 
condition.     From  laryngeal  affections^  those  involving  the  pharynx 
are  distinguished  by  the  absence  or  slight  degree  of  dyspnoea  as 
a  rule,  or  its  different  character  when  present;  by  deglutition 
being  more  interfered  with ;  by  the  voice  being  less  altered  or 
affected  in  a  different  way;  by  cough  being  a  much  less  marked 
symptom  and  not  having  laryngeal  characters ;  and,  above  all,  by 
the  results  of  examination.     It  must  be  remembered  that  some 
morbid  states  in  the  throat  tend  to  spread  to  the  larynx,  or  the 
parts  may  be  involved  together,  each  then  giving  rise  to  its  own 
peculiar  symptoms. 

General  Prognosls. 

80  far  as  danger  to  life  is  concerned,  simple  throat  affections 
are  not  as  a  rule  serious ;  if  they  give  rise  to  much  oedema  or 
spread  to  the  larynx  they  may  become  so  by  causing  sufibcation. 
Occasionally  death  from  hemorrhage  occurs  in  connection  with 
tonsillitis,  or  with  gangrenous  ulceration.  The  latter  condition, 
if  extensive,  may  be  very  dangerous,  and  calls  for  a  guarded 
prognosis.  It  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of  chronic 
diseases  of  the  throat,  or  of  the  liability  to  repeated  acute  attacks. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Clin'ical  Cbaracter8. — Symptoms  which  seem  to  be  connected  with 
the ce!ophag:us  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  posi- 
li^eorginic  disease  of  this  part  of  the  alimentiiry  canal.  In  most  cases 
itiitho  seat  of  m«»rely  functional  disorder;  or  occasionally  something 
ttternal  to  it  interferes  with  its  action.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  deter- 
nine  in  chronic  cases  what  the  actual  state  of  things  is,  and  a  very 
thorough  examination  may  be  necessary.  The  mode  of  investigating  a 
ciM of  supposed  (Esophageal  disease,  and  the  ])henomena  observed,  may 
he  thill  Slated  :  1.  Inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  j>ain  or  other  ahtortnal 
io»M//im,  as  well  as  its  seat,  intensity,  and  character.  Generally  pain 
^imiohfi  derpf  as  if  between  tli<i^ shoulders,  and  is  fixed  in  some  spot, 
^her  ^nsations  usually  complained  of  are  those  of  fulness,  tightness, 
oppression,  burning,  or  obstruction  by  a  foreign  body.  2.  Ascertain  if 
there  it  pain  or  difficulty  during  (iftjlutition.  This  symptom  often  requires 
oucb  investigation  with  regard  to  its  degree,  and^  when  it  seems  to  bo 
ST^t.  if  repeated  efforts  will  enable  swallowing  to  be  accomplished,*  if  it 
can  be  Incalizfd  to  any  particular  spot,*  whether  it  has  come  on  gradually 
wid  sKiwlily  increased,  or  suddenly,  and  if  it  is  constant,  or  only  in  parox- 
t^roal  attacks,  associated  or  not  with  the  taking  of  food;  if  it  is  influ- 
''ittd  bj  the  liquid  or  solid  character  of  things  swallowed,  the  size  of 
*'jlidf,  hot  or  cold  substances,  or  special  articles  of  diet;  whether  the  act 
'Glided  by  any  ^mrticular  position.  3.  Substances  are  frequently  rejected^ 
*Dd  it  is  requiiiito  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  whe- 
ther bj  mere  regurgitation,  spasmodic  action,  or  vomiting ;  whether  it 
'^^furs  iinmediaU'ly  after  taking  food,  or  in  large  quantity  after  an  inter-  ' 
^^I<  a?  if  materials  had  bc^en  accumulating  for  some  time  ;  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  characters  of  the  substances  discharged,  whether  food,  mucus, 
Wudatinn,  blood,  pus,  &c.  As  regards  food  brought  up  some  time  after 
hiving  been  swallowed,  its  reaction  must  be  noticed,  and  whether  it  has 
'Jodergone  any  digestive  process,  or  is  only  macerated  and  decomposed, 
vhich  ii  its  condition  if  it  has  remained  in  the  a*sophagus,  its  reaction 
^ng  alkaline. 

^  Phytie^l  Examination  is  essential,  which  should  include — a.  A  full 
^•"pwtion  of  the  throat,  h.  The  passage  of  an  ceftophngeal  bougie.  This 
^''H  be  done  cautiously  of  course,  and  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  we 
■'yg^t  important  information,  (i.)  It  enables  us  to  ascertain  //  there  ia 
"*y actual  obgtruetionj  as  well  as  its  seat  and  degree;  also  whether  this  is 
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constnnt  and  incrpasinpj.  or  only  present  from  time  to  time,  and  if  it  can 
be  overcome  by  continuous  moderate  pressure,  yielding  more  or  less  sad- 
denly.  (ii.)  Supposing  obstruction  to  exist,  the  actual  shape  of  the  part 
mny  bo  known  by  making  the  bougie  warm  and  soft,  and  thus  getting  a 
mould  of  the  passage,  (iii.)  Frequently  the  bougie  brings  up  materials 
on  its  surface,  such  as  blood,  pus,  cancer-cells,  &c.,  which  should  then  be 
examined  microscopically,  (iv.)  Occasionally  the  bougie  may  be  felt  to 
pass  round  something,  such  as  a  polypus,  c.  Auseuliation  is  sometimes 
useful,  for  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  in  the  course  of  the  oesophagus 
behind,  and  the  patient  made  to  swallow,  a  sound  may  be  produced  at  if 
something  were  passing  through  a  narrowed  portion  into  a  wider  part 
beyond,  should  any  obstruction  be  present,  d.  It  is  necessary  to  look 
for  any  swelling  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  the  gullet, 
which  might  indicate  dilatation  or  sacculation  of  this  tube,  and  to  notice 
whether  any  such  enlargement  is  influenced  by  taking  food  or  drink,  or 
by  the  act  of  vomiting  or  retching,  c  The  neck  and  chest  must  also  be 
examined  thoroughly,  to  see  if  there  is  any  tumor  in  the  neighborhood 
likely  to  influence  the  functions  of  tj^e  oesophagus  by  pressure. 

Acute  Oesophagitis. 

Etiology. — Probably  the  gullet  is  often  inflamed,  without  there 
being  any  particular  symptoms  calling  attention  to  this  condition. 
(Esophagitis  may  occur:  1.  As  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation^ 
along  with  catarrh  of  other  mucous  membranes.  2.  From  direct 
injury  by  foreign  bodies.  3.  From  irritation  or  corrosion  by  chemi- 
cal substances,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  corrosive  sublimate,  also  by 
very  hot  or  cold  articles.  4.  By  extension  of  thrush,  diphtheria, 
or  croup,  when  the  characteristic,  deposit  are  met  with.  5.  As  a 
complication  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  cholera,  pyaemia,  Ac 
6.  In  connection  with  organic  disease,  as  ulcer,  or  stricture. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^There  are  the  usual  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  loss  of  consistence,  and 
various  deposits  on  the  surface,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
inflammation.  Occasionally  ulceration  is  seen,  and  superficial 
erosions  commonly;  while,  if  caused  by  corrosives,  there  may  be 
much  destruction  of  tissue.  As  a  rare  event,  pus  forms  in  the 
submucous  tissue. 

Symptoms. — A  more  or  less  severe  pain  is  felt  deep  down, 
along  the  course  of  the  oesophagus,  which  may  extend  to  the 
epigastrium.     If  there  is  ulceration,  the  pain  is  very  great  at  the 
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8pot  where  this  exists.  Deglutition  is  difficult  and  painful,  and 
things  taken  are  ejected  either  immediately  by  spasm,  or  subse- 
quently by  vomiting,  along  with  much  mucus,  or  sometimes  blood, 
pus,  membranous  shreds,  or  casts.  If  the  case  is  serious,  there 
may  be  great  distress,  and  a  sense  of  oppression  about  the  chest. 
The  general  symptoms  are  of  a  febrile  character,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  thirst.  K  the  oisophagus  is  corroded  or  ulcerated, 
perforation  may  possibly  take  place,  indicated  by  its  special 
symptoms. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  let  the  patient  suck 
ice  freely,  to  give  only  liquid  and  mucilaginous  diet  in  small 
quantities ;  or  if  there  is  corrosion,  nutrient  euemata  should  be 
employed,  and  the  ojsophagus  left  entirely  at  rest.  Hot  fomen- 
tations externally  may  aflTord  relief,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to 
give  opium. 

Chronic  Affections  of  the  (Esophagus. 

These  are  of  much  more  consequence  than  the  acute,  and  may 
depend  upon  mere  functional  disturbance  of  the  muscular  coat ;  or- 
ganic disease ;  or  external  pressure, 

I.  Functional  Derangements. 

1.  Paralysis. — This  is  met  with  only  in  certain  nervous  affec- 
tions, viz.,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane ;  progressive  muscular 
atrophy;  some  cases  of  brain  disease;  the  paralysis  which  follows 
diphtheria ;  hysteria ;  or  as  a  local  paralysis,  involving  also  the 
tongue  and  larynx.     It  is  extremely  rare. 

Symitoms. — There  is  only  dysphngia^  which  is  particularly  felt 
with  regard  to  liquids,  these  tending  to  pass  into  the  larynx. 
Solids,  and  especially  large  pieces,  are  more  easily  swallowed,  and 
the  erect  posture  facilitates  the  act.  The  bougie  can  be  passed 
quite  readily. 

2.  CEsoPHAGiSMUS  or  Spasm. — A  slight  degree  of  this  is  not 
at  all  infrequent,  and  sometimes  it  produces  much  distress,  induc- 
ing complete  obstruction. 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  oesophagismus  are — 1.  Most  com- 
monly some  nervous  condition,  especially  hysteria  and  hypochon- 
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driasis.  2.  Brain-disease  very  rarely.  3.  Local  irritation,  espe- 
cially that  of  an  ulcer.  4.  Occasionally  dyspepsia  with  flatulence. 
x).  External  pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  oesophagus.  6.  Intem- 
perance. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  a  constant  feeling  of  obstruction 
in  some  fixed  point,  and  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  impacted,  but 
pain  is  absent,  unless  an  ulcer  exists.     When  food  is  taken  sudden 
dysphagia  comes  on,  and  there  is  a  stoppage  at  some  s|>ot,  either 
absolute  and  complete,  or  yielding  after  several  efforts  have  been 
made  to  swallow,  and  this  often  occurs  equally  suddenly.    The 
attacks  may  not  always  come  on,  and  at  times  deglutition  may 
be  effected  comfortably.     It  is  often  influenced  by  the  nature  and 
temperature  of  the  food.    Usually  much  discomfort  is  felt  during 
the  attempts  at  swallowing,  with  a  sense  of  oppression  or  suffoca- 
tion, and  sometimes  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  are  produced.     On  passing  a  bougie  it  is  stopped,  but  after 
careful,  continued  pressure,  the  spasm  gives  way,  sometimes  sud- 
denly^ and  the  instrument  passes  on.     In  the  cases  which  have 
fallen  under  my  notice,  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  was  affected, 
but  the  lower  end  may  be  involved.     Dyspeptic  symptoms  are 
frequently  complained  of,  and  especially  flatulence  and  eructa- 
tions, which  may  bring  on  the  spasm.     There  is  no  sign  of  wast- 
ing or  serious  organic  disease  as  a  rule,  but  generally  distinct  evi- 
dence of  hysteria  or  hypochondriasis.     If  a  tumor  exists,  causing 
pressure  on  the  nerves,  it  will  probably  yield  physical  signs  of  its 
presence. 

II.  Organic  Diseases. 

1.  Chronic  Ulceration. — An  ulcer  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  oesophagus,  having  the  same  characters  as  those  to  be  here- 
after described  in  connection  with  the  stomach.  It  is  liable  to 
rupture,  and  caiwe  perforation. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  much  localized  pain  is  experienced  of  a 
burning  character.  Deglutition  is  very  painful  and  difficult,  or 
impracticable,  chiefly  on  account  of  spasm.  Blood  and  mucus 
are  expelled,  or  brought  away  on  the  bougie.  Great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  usiug  this,  if  an  ulcer  is  supposed  to  be  present: 

2.  Stricture  and  Obstruction. — The  gullet  may  have  its 
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passage  permanently  narrowed  or  completely  closed  from  (i), 
organic  changed  in  its  walls;  (ii),  external  pressure;  or  (iii),  a 
tumor  projecting  inwards  from  the  walls,  or  from  outside.  So  far 
as  the  symptoHLs  are  concerned,  these  may  be  considered  together, 
but  first  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  causes  of  each  con- 
dition. 

(i.)  Organic  Changes, — These  are:  a.  Cancerous  infiltration. 
h.  Cicatricial  thickening  and  contraction  after  wounds,  ulcers,  or 
corrosive  action,  c.  Hyi)erplasia  of  the  coats,  especially  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue,  or  exudation  and  thickening,  as  the 
remit  of  chronic  inflammation,  rf.  Syphilitic  growths,  e.  Ulcer- 
ation with  induration  and  swelling  of  the  margins  of  the  ulcer. 

(ii.)  Ertemal  pressure  may  originate  in — a.  An  enlarged  thy- 
roid gland,     h.  Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  or  chest. 

c.  Various  tumors  or  growths  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  can- 
cers, fibrou:^  tumors,  exostoses,  &c. ;  also  aneurisms  and  abscesses. 

d.  Great  distension  of  the  pericardium  by  fluid. 

(iii.)  Projecting  growths  are  generally  cancerous,  fibrous,  or  of 
the  nature  of  polypi. 

Results. — Dilatation  of  the  gullet  is  produced  after  a  time 
above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  with  muscular  hypertrophy,  and  in 
this  distended  part  food  is  apt  to  accumulate,  causing  irritation, 
ulceration,  and  sometimes  perfonition.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  also  liable  to  ulcerate  at  the  point  of  stricture.  Below  this  the 
tube  becomes  narrowed  and  atrophied  usually. 

Symptoms. — Dsyphagia  is  the  chief  symptom,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  food  stops  always  at  a  certain  spot,  which  is,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  behind  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum. 
At  first  it  is  only  slight,  but  increases,  usually  slowly,  so  that  at 
last  nothing  whatever  will  pass.  Liquids  and  soft  pulpy  sub- 
stances are  far  more  easily  swallowed  than  solids,  especially  when 
these  are  in  large  pieces,  hence  the  patients  learn  to  chew  their 
food  thoroughly.  If  a  good-sized  lump  can  be  got  through  the 
obstruction,  however,  things  then  pass  more  readily  for  a  time. 
Food  is  either  immediately  regurgitated,  or  spasmodically  re- 
jected, or  it  is  retained  in  a  dilatation  for  some  time,  and  then  a 
large  quantity  discharged.  It  is  almost  always  alkaline,  proving 
it  has  not  entered  the  stomach,  as  well  as  sodden  and  decomposed. 
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A  good  deal  of  mucus  is  brought  up,  and  sometimes  blood,  or 
pas,  if  ulceration  exists.  As  to  pain,  frequently  none  at  all,  or 
very  little  exists;  but  if  cancer  or  an  ulcer  is  present,  it  is  com- 
monly severe.  A  sense  of  pressure  and  weight  in  the  chest  is 
often  complained  of. 

The  use  of  the  bougie  gives  accurate  information  as  to  the 
actual  existence,  position,  degree,  shape,  and  rate  of  progress  of 
the  stricture.  It  may  also  reveal  its  cause,  by  the  substances  it 
brings  up.     Auscultation  may  give  some  aid. 

If  the  obstruction  is  near  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
symptoms  may  be  very  similar  to  those  present  in  stomach 
disease. 

In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  nourishment  will  be 
the  degree  of  emaciation  and  weakness,  which  is  generally  ex- 
treme. The  abdomen  becomes  greatly  retracted,  and,  in  short, 
the  patient  shows  all  the  signs  of  starvation,  at  the  same  time 
being  often  very  hungry  and  thirsty.  A  tumor,  as  a  rule,  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  of  pressure  on  surrounding  structures,  which  will 
be  again  described,  as  well  as  to  external  physical  signs. 

3.  Cancer. — It  is  desirable  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks 
on  this  disease.  Males  and  persons  of  advanced  years  are  the 
subjects  in  whom  it  usually  occurs,  but  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
affection. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  upper  end  is  involved  in  . 
most  cases,  then  the  lower,  and  only  very  exceptionally  the  mid- 
dle part.  All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with,  the  epithelial  variety 
being  most  frequent  above,  and  the  scirrhus  near  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice ;  it  may  infiltrate  the  coats  and  extend  through  the  entire  cir- 
cumference, or  form  a  distinct  tumor.  The  affected  part  is  thick- 
ened, constricted,  hard,  and  irregular,  and  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  surface  may  occur.  Above  there  is  dilatation.  The  sub- 
mucous tissue  is  that  in  which  the  formation  is  first  observed. 
The  glands  in  the  neighborhood  are  generally  cancerous,  but 
other  organs  are  not  often  affected. 

Symptoms. — In  addition  to  those  pointing  to  obstruction,  there 
is  much  pain,  generally  localized,  but  also  shooting  along  the  side» 
upwards,  or  backwards  between  the  scapulse.  The  bougie  may 
bring  up  cancer-cells,  or  these  may  be  rejected.  Signs  of  pressure 
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usually  exist,  especially  dyspnoea.  There  are  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion, with  pyrosis,  eructations,  &c.,  and  these  may  be  present 
for  some  time  before  any  local  signs  occur.  Great  wasting  and 
debility  are  generally  observed,  with  oedema  of  the  legs,  and  the 
cancerous  cachexia  may  be  well  marked.  Thase  cases  rarely  last 
long,  the  average  duration  being  about  thirteen  months. 

4.  Dilatation  or  Pouching. — This  may  affect  the  whole  cir- 
cumference, or  form  a  hernia  or  sacculation  on  one  side.  It  arises 
from — (i.)  Some  obstruction  most  commonly,  (ii.)  Lodgment  of 
a  foreign  body,  (iii.)  Paralysis  from  chronic  catarrh,  (iv.)  No 
evident  cause.  It  may  form  a  tumor  in  the  neck,  affected  in  its 
size  and  other  characters  by  taking  food  or  drink,  or  by  vomiting. 
Substances  collect  in  it  for  a  time,  and  are  then  discharged. 

5.  Perforation. — The  oesophagus  may  be  perforated  from 
within  out,  or  from  without  in.  Ulcers,  cancer,  corrosive  destruc- 
tion, or  injury  by  a  foreign  body  are  the  causes  of  the  former; 
aortic  aneurism,  abscesses,  glandular  or  other  tumors,  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  perforation  may  take  place  into  various  parts,  and  the 
symptoms  will  vary  accordingly. 

General  Diagnosis  of  Chronic  (Esophageal  Diseases. — 
When  a  case  occurs  in  which  symptoms  point  to  the  oesophagus, 
the  diagnosis  has  to  determine :  1.  Whether  this  tube  is  organi- 
cally affected  or  only  functionally,  or  is  disturbed  by  some  neigh- 
boring growth.  2.  The  nature  and  origin  of  the  disease — if 
organic,  whether  cancerous,  Ac;  if  functional,  whether  of  the 
nature  of  paralysis  or  spasm.  3.  The  seat  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion, as  regards  the  part  of  the  tube  involved. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
eouut :  1.  The  history  of  the  patient  and  his  family,  and  the  con- 
ditions as  regards  age,  Ac,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  complaint, 
with  respect  to  its  cause,  previous  duration,  and  course.  2.  The 
general  state  of  the  patient,  especially  as  to  the  degree  of  emacia- 
tion and  debility,  and  the  presence  of  any  diathesis.  3.  The  de- 
gree, characters,  and  situation  of  the  local  symptoms,  particularly 
with  respect  to  deglutition^  from  which  much  information  may 
be  gained.  4.  The  knowledge  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  bou- 
gie ^  which  is  often  very  accurate  and  decisive,  as  well  as  by  the 
other  modes  of  "  physical  examination,"  especially  to  determine 
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whether  tumors  exist  in  the  vicinity.  5.  If  any  signs  of  adjacj^nt 
pressure  are  present.  6.  The  idate  of  the  nervmts  system.  7.  The 
condition  of  the  stomach.     8.  The  progress  of  the  case.  If 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  consider  these  points  with  reference 
to  each  disease,  but  the  descriptions  already  given  will  indicate  in 
what  respects  they  differ. 

Prognosis. — Spasmodic  affe^twjis  are  not  dangerous  as  a  rule, 
hut  they  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  Paralysis  is  very 
serious  in  most  cases,  as  it  is  a  part  of  some  grave  ner\'ou? 
disease.  All  organic  diseases  are  grave.  In  ulceration  the  chief 
danger  is  from  perforation,  or  from  stricture  after  hoaling.  Every 
form  of  obstruction  involves  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  when 
cancer  exists  a  speedy  termination  to  the  case  may  be  foretold. 
In  some  conditions  which  cause  obstruction,  the  prognosis  depends 
partly  on  the  results  of  treatment. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be 
attended  to.  If  a  hysterical  state  exists,  asafootida,  aloetics,  iron, 
and  valerianate  of  zinc  are  indicated.  In  the  serious  nervous 
disorders,  strychnine  and  electricity  are  most  useful,  but  generally 
no  good  can  be  done.  Proper  dieting  is  most  essential  if  there  is 
any  real  obstruction ;  liquid  or  pulpy  nourishing  food  mu§t  be 
administered  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  the  patient  may  be  fed 
at  intervals  through  a  stomach-pump.  At  last,  nutrient  enemata 
have  generally  to  be  used,  and,  if  ulceration  exists,  they  are 
decidedly  indicated  early,  so  that  the  ulcer  may  not  be  irritated. 
Any  special  diathesis,  such  as  syphilis,  must  have  its  appropriate 
remedies.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  require  to  be  attended  to  fre- 
quently. The  strength  must  be  kept  up  by  tonics,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  stimulants,  as  well  as  by  food.  2.  External  locul  applica- 
tions sometimes  do  good  in  oesophagismus,  such  as  a  blister  over 
the  sternum,  a  belladonna  plaster,  or  the  use  of  some  liniment. 
Probably  these  act  through  the  mind.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has 
any  influence  in  the  other  conditions.  3.  Tlie  bougie  is  most 
valuable  in  treatment,  as  well  as  in  diagnosis.  The  threat  of  it 
sometimes  does  good  in  spasmodic  cases,  and  its  regular  use 
often  produces  much  improvement.  In  this  way  we  can  often 
dilate  strictures,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  doing  this, 
especially  if  there  is  an   ulcer  present.     4.   Various  symptoms. 
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such  as  pain,  sleeplessness,  or  vomiting,  frequently  call  for  special 
remedies,  in  the  way  of  opium,  morphia,  or  other  narcotics,  local 
heat,  ice,  &c.  5.  In  some  instances  the  advisability  of  perform- 
ing ocsophagotomy  or  gastrotomy  might  be  considered. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  beexpedicDt  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  physical  examination  of  ike  chrM^  and  of  some  p)rtion9 
of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systeyns  not  contained  in  this  cavity. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance,  as  upon  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  it  depends,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  our  ability  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  diagnosis.  The  limits  of  this  work  compel  brevity,  and  hence, 
while  attempting  to  point  out  all  facts  of  importance,  it  will  be  impos- 
pible  to  enter  into  lengthy  detail,  and,  in  many  parts,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  mere  enumeration. 

There  are  some  general  practical  hints  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  call 
attention  before  alluding  to  the  different  nietbtKls  of  examination. 
1.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  thorax  and  its 
contents  is  most  essential,  before  "  physical  examination  "  can  be  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  any  morbid  condition  in  connection  with  then^. 
It  is  also  requisite  to  be  acquainted  with  iho  normal  *'  physical  signs  " 
(it  being  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  influenced  by  the  liver  and 
spleen,  which  invade  upon  the  limits  of  the  chest),  and  hence  students 
should  first  practice  examining  healthy  individuals.  2.  "When  inves- 
tis^ttting  f(»r  disease,  the  chest  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  extent  that 
any  individual  case  may  require.  It  is  often  necessary  to  strip  the 
ujiper  part  of  the  body  completely,  and  in  males  and  children  there 
need  b<:  no  hesitation  about  doing  this.  The  practice  of  examining 
through  garments  is,  as  a  rule,  most  objectionable.  3.  The  patient 
should  assume  an  appropriate  position,  the  object  aimed  fit  being  to  place 
the  sn})erficial  structures  under  such  conditions  that  they  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  production  or  perception  of  the  signs,  and  to  enable  the 
operator  to  conduct  the  examination  in  a  comfortable  and  unrestrained 
Attitude.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  patient  may  sit  or  stand,  upright  and 
«ieady,  with  the  hands  hanging  down  by  the  side,  while  the  front  of 
the  che*t  is  being  examined.  A  slightly  stooping  posture,  with  the 
arms  well  folded  across  the  chest,  is  the  best  for  examining  the  back. 
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constant  and  increafting,  or  only  present  from  time  to  lime,  and  if  it 
be  overcome  by  continuous  moderate  pressure,  yielding  more  or  less  si 
denly.     (ii.)  Supposing  obstruction  to  exist,  the  actual  shape  of  the 
may  be  known  by  making  the  bougie  warm  and  soft,  and  thus  gettini 
mould  of  the  passage,     (iii.)  Frequently  the  bougie  brings  up  mater: 
on  its  surface,  such  as  blood,  pus,  cancer-cells,  &c. ,  whicb  should  tboi 
examined  microscopically,     (iv.)  Occasionally  the  bougie  may  be  fel     '^ 
pass  round  something,  such  as  a  polypus,     c.  Auscultation  is  sometL.   s^ 
useful,  for  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  in  the  course  of  the  (Bsophft:^.»j 
behind,  and  the  patient  made  to  swallow,  a  sound  may  be  produced    sm/, 
something  were  passing  through  a  narrowed  portion  into  a  wider    j^f^ 
beyond,  should  any  obstruction  be  present,     d.  It  is  necessary  to    \ook 
for  any  swelling  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  the  gKilIet, 
which  might  indicate  dilatation  or  sacculation  of  this  tube,  and  to  notice 
whether  any  such  enlargement  is  influenced  by  taking  food  or  drink,  or 
by  the  act  of  vomiting  or  retching,     e.    The  neck  and  chest  must  abo  he 
examined  thoroughly,  to  see  if  there  is  any  tumor  in  the  neighborhood 
likely  to  influence  the  functions  of  tl^e  oesophagus  by  pressure. 

Acute  Qi^oPHAGiTis. 

Etiology. — Probably  the  gullet  is  often  inflamed,  without  there 
being  any  particular  symptoms  calling  attention  to  this  condition. 
Oesophagitis  may  occur :  1.  As  a  simple  catarrhal  infijammaim^ 
along  with  catarrh  of  other  raucous  membranes.  2.  From  direct 
injury  by  foreign  bodias.  3.  From  irritation  or  corrosion  by  chemi- 
cal substances,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  corrosive  sublimate,  also  by 
very  hot  or  cold  articles.  4.  By  extension  of  thrush^  diphikeriay 
or  croup,  when  the  characteristic- deposit^  are  met  with.  5.  Asa 
complication  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  cholera,  pyjemia,  A<^ 
6.  In  connection  with  organic  disease,  as  ulcer,  or  stricture. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  the  usual  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  loss  of  consistence,  and 
various  deposits  on  the  surface,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
inflammation.  Occasionally  ulceration  is  seen,  and  superfidil 
erosions  commonly ;  while,  if  caused  by  corrosives,  there  may  be 
much  destruction  of  tissue.  As  a  rare  event,  pus  forms  in  the 
submucous  tissue. 

Symptoms. — A  more  or  less  severe  pain  is  felt  deep  down, 
along  the  course  of  the  oesophagus,  which  may  extend  to  the 
epigastrium.     If  there  is  ulceration,  the  pain  b  very  great  at  the    , 
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II.  Regions,    These  may  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table. 


f  1.  Median^  cor- 
respondinc:  to  the 
width  of  tnc  ster- 
num. 


A.  -4 n^^rior, in- 
cluding the  front 
of  the  cheat,  iis  fnr 
as  the  acromial 
lineon  either  side. 


a.  Supra-sternal^  corresponding 

to  the  depression  above  the 
sternum. 

b.  Upper  sternal^  extending   to 

the    lower    border  of   the 
third  cartilage. 

c.  Lower  sternal^  from  the  third 

cartilngo  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum. 


2.  AnterO'loUr- 
al^  bounded  inter- 
nnlly  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ster- 
num, externally 
by  the  acromial 
line  on  each  side. 


\ 


B.    Lateral^    bounded    in 
front  by  the  acromial  line, 
behind  by  the  axillary  bor-  " 
der  of  the  scapula. 


C.  PMierior,  from  the  ax- 
illary edge  of  the  scapula  to 
the  middle  lino  behind. 


a.  Supra-clavicular^  including 
the  space  above  the  clavicle, 
and  bounded  superiorly  by 
n  line  from  theouter  part  of 
this  bone  to  the  trachea. 

h.  Clavicular ^  corresponding  to 
the  inner  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  clavicle. 

c.  Infra-clavicular,  limited  be- 
low  by  the  lower  margin  of 
the  third  rib. 

d.  Mammart/j  from  the  third 
rib  to  the  sixth. 

e.  Infra-mammaiy^  from  the 
sixth  rib  to  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  thorax. 

a.  AxUlaryy  from  the  apex  of  the  axilla 

down  to  a  lino  continuous  with  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  mammary  re- 
gion. 

b.  Infra- axillary^  from  the  above  line  to 

the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax. 

a.  Supra-»pinou8j  or  superior  scapular  cor- 

responding to  thesupra-spinous  fossa 
of  the  scapula. 

b.  Infra- spinous y  oj)posite  the   infra-spi- 

nous  fossa 

c.  Infra-scapular^  below  the   scapula  to 

the  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  spine. 

d.  Inier-scajmlar^  including  the  space  be- 

tween the  base  of  the  si>apula  and 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  corre- 
sponding dorsal  vertebra). 


Methods  and  Objects  or  Physical  Examination. — It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  different  methods  of  examination 
employed  with  regard  to  what  they  are,  how  each  is  performed,  and  what 
it  is  capable  of  teaching ;  therefore  a  brief  outline  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject will  now  be  given. 
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I.  Inspection. — This  merely  means  "  the  act  of  looking,"  and  all  that 
need  bo  said  about  it  is,  that  different  views  of  the  chest  must  bo  taken 
from  the  sides  and  behind,  as  well  as  in  front,  a  good  light  being  employed. 
By  this  means  we  ascertain — 1.  The  state  of  the  superficial  parU*,  as  re- 
gards  color,  oedema,  amount  of  fat,  &c,  2.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
thorax  as  a  whole ;  the  comparative  dimensions  and  form  of  its  two  sides; 
and  any  local  alterations,  such  as  bulging  or  depression,  or  any  distortion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  the  supra-sternal  and  supra-clavicular  de- 
pressions, the  direction  of  the  ribs,  the  characters  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
and  the  size  of  the  costal  angle  (i.  «.,  the  angle  between  the  ensiform  car- 
tilages and  contiguous  rib-cartilages  on  each  side),  may  be  noted  ;  as  well 
us  any  difference  in  the  height  of  the  shoulders,  or  other  peculiarity.  8. 
The  frequency,  extent,  and  characters  of  the  respiratory  movements,  both 
general  and  local.  4.  Certain  points  about  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  5. 
The  amount  of  puUation  in  the  great  arteries  of  the  neck,  or  the  existence 
of  abnormal  puls>uti(»n.  6.  The  condition  of  the  superficial  veins,  as  well 
as  of  the  large  veins  in  the  neck,  especially  the  right  external  jufjutar. 

II.  Palpation  or  Application  or  thk  Hand. — The  palmar  surface 
of  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  chest,  in  order  to  appreciate  certain  imprcs- 
sions  which  can  be  conveyed  by  the  sense  of  touch.     In  some  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  grasp  the  sides,  particularly  in  children;  in  others  only 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  need  be  used,  but  generally  it  is  best  to  feel  with  as 
much  of  the  hand  as  can  be  applied,  except  when  it  is  desired  to  localize 
signs.     By  palpation  we  learn — 1.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  chest  more 
accurately  than  by  inspection.     2.  All  about  the  respiratory  movements, 
especially  local.     3.  The  existence  and  characters  of  various  kinds  of 
fremituH.     This  term  includes  different  sensations  conveyed  to  the  sur- 
face, and  produced  in  the  following  ways:  (i.)  By  the  act  of  speaking, 
which  causes  more  or  less  palpable  vibration,  called  vrtcal  fremitus ;  in 
children,  th^  cr-y  answers  the  same  purpose,     (ii.)  By  coughing,  named 
iuasive  fremiius.     (iii.)  By  the  passage  of  air  during  the  act  of  breathing 
through  tubes  under  certain  physical  conditions,  termed  rhonehal  frem' 
itua,     <iv.)  By  the  rubbing  together  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pleura  or 
pericardium,  roughened  by  the  deposit  of  much  lymph,  namtnl  friction 
fremiiufi.     4.  The  precise  characters  of  the  cardiac  impulse.     6.  The  state 
of  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck,  and  the  characters  of  any  abnormal  pul- 
sation which  may  exist,  whether  visible  or  not;  as  well  ascertain  points 
about  the  veins  of  the  neck.     6.  The  presence  of  any  fluctuation,  or  suc- 
cussion  movement. 

III.  Mensuration  or  Measurement. — In  some  cases  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  accurate  information  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  chest, 
either  general  or  local,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments; this  is  obtained  by  taking  certain  measurements,  while  the  chest 
is  at  rest,  and  in  different  states  as  regards  expiration  and  inspiration. 
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Those  required  as  a  rule  are:  1.  Circular  or  circumferential  \n  different 
paru*  of  the  chest.  2.  Semicircular^  so  as  to  compare  the  two  sides.  B. 
Attiero-pcmferioTj  both  in  the  middle  lino  and  on  either  side,  especially 
under  the  clavicles,  and  transverse^  noticing  the  relations  of  these  two 
diameters.  4.  Vertical^  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  thorax.  5.  Local  measurements^  from  the  nipple  to  the 
mid-:it^rnal  line,  and  to  the  clavicle,  on  each  side.  The  instruments  that 
are  necessary  to  carry  these  out  include  an  ordinary  tape- metisu re;  a 
double  tape-measure  made  by  uniting  two  so  that  they  start  from  the  same 
point,  which  is  useful  for  comparing  the  two  sides,  the  point  of  junction 
being  applied  to  the  middle  line  behind,  and  the  tapes  drawn  round,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  chest,  until  they  m«^et  in  the  mid-sternal  line  ;  different 
movable  calipers,  by  which  the  diameters  are  taken.  Several  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  in  order  to  indicate  the  movements  very  pre- 
cisely, but,  for  various  reasons,  they  are  not  much  employed. 

In  some  instances  it  is  essential  to  get  an  outline  of  the  shape  as  w(>ll 
as  the  size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  in  different  parts,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  exact  capacity  of  each,  as  this  depends  much  on  the  form,  the 
measurement  being  sometimes  actually  less  on  the  side  which  has  the 
larger  sectional  area  and  volume.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
cyrtomcter^  a  convenient  form  of  which  consists  of  two  portions  of  flexi- 
ble lead-tubing,  of  small  calibre,  united  by  a  short  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing.  The  latter  is  fixed  over  the  spine,  and  the  two  parts  are  brought 
round  the  sides  as  far  as  the  middle  line  in  front.  When  the  instrument 
is  removed  it  indicates  the  shape  as  well  as  the  size  of  each  side,  and  the 
outline  may  be  traced  on  paper.  Another  mode  of  examination,  which 
may  be  classed  under  "measurements,"  is  that  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
ascertain  the  actual  capacity  of  the  lungs  This  is  done  by  the  aid  of 
some  form  of  **  spirometer  "  usually,  in  the  manner  described  in  wr»rk8 
on  Physiology.  At  present  this  instrument  is  more  of  physiological  in- 
terest than  of  practical  value  in  diagnosis. 

IV.  PKRCUt*8i0N. — By  this  is  meant"  the  act  of  striking  the  chest,"  and 
it  atford.'i  signs  of  the  highest  value  in  diagnosis.  There  are  two  ways  of 
performing  it,  viz.,  Ist,  by  striking  the  chest  immediately,  nothing  being 
interpo^ied,  which  is  called  immediate  percussion  ;  2dly,  by  placing  some- 
thing on  the  chest,  named  a  **  pleximeter,"  and  percussing  over  this, 
which  is  termed  m^^m/«  percussion.  As  a  rule  the  latter  mode  should  be 
employed,  but  the  former  is  useful  sometimes,  especially  when  examining 
over  bones,  such  as  the  clavicle.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been 
carried  on  as  to  the  relative  value  of  instruments  or  the  fingers  in  per- 
cussion. Some  use  plates  of  ivory  or  other  materials  to  place  on  the  chest, 
and  a  light,  flexible  "  hammer  ''  or  "plessor,"  to  strike  with.  Other  in- 
struments are  also  employed,  but  without  entering  into  any  discussion  on 
the  subject,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  lingers 
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alone  is  much  preferable,  and  answers  every  necessary  purpose.    It  & 
only  by  demonstration  and  practice  that  the  art  of  percussing  can  be  ac- 
quired.    Still  it  is  customary  to  give  some  account  of  the  process,  ands 
notion  of  it  may  perhaps  be  gained  from  the  following  description :  1st 
The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  used  as  a  "pleximeter,"  especially  the 
fore  or  middle  finger,  but  sometimes  all  are  so  employed,  and  the  little 
finger  alone  is  conveniently  applied  when  percussing  above  the  clavicle. 
They  must  be  laid  on  evenly  and  firmly,  with  the  palmar  aspect  next  the 
surface.     2dly.  Percussion  is  then  made  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  the  nails  being  appropriately  shortened.     Some  use  all 
the  fingers  in  this  way,  cither  in  a  line  or  made  into  a  cone  witb  the 
thumb  ;  others  only  three,  two,  or  one.     It  is  well  to  practice  all  ways, 
but  ordinarily  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  together  answer  best,  or,  io 
light  percussion,  the  middle  finger  alone.     8dly.  The  force  employed 
must  vary  according  to  circum stances,  but  usually  it  should  only  be 
mt)derate.   4thly.  The  stroke  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface,  from  the  wrist,  quickly  and  sharply,  the  fingers  not  being 
allowed  to  remain  on  too  long. 

3y  percussioji  WQ  ehch — 1.  Certain  sounds.  2.  Different  sensations  as 
regards  amount  of  resistance,  elasticity,  fluctuation,  &c.  These  will  be 
considered  further  on. 

V.  Auscultation. — This  signifies  the  »*  act  of  listening,"  and  it  may 
be  either  ivimediate  or  mediate.  In  the  former  method,  the  ear  is  applied 
either  directly  to  the  chest,  or  with  only  the  intervention  of  a  handker- 
chief or  towel.  In  the  latter,  the  "  stethoscope"  forms  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  part  to  be  examined  and  the  ear  of  the 
operator.  For  many  reasons,  this  is  the  method  to  be  practiced  as  a  rule; 
but  the  immediate  plan  should  not  be  neglected,  as  it  is  often  advantage- 
ously adopted,  especially  in  the  examination  of  children, 'and  in  listening 
over  the  back.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  any  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  innumerable  stethoscopes  recommended.  A  great  deal 
more  depends  on  the  ability  to  auacult^  and  the  ktiowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
heardj  than  on  the  kind  of  instrument  employed;  and  all  that  is  required 
is  to  practice  assiduously,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  stethoscopes  that  CHn  bo  obtained.  A  convenient  instrument  is 
one  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  such  as  deal  or  cedar,  with  a  mod- 
erate-sized htillow  stem,  a  well-fitting  slightly  hollowed  ear-piece,  and 
rather  a  small  chest-extremity,  which  will  fit  into  the  intercostal  spaces. 
In  using  it,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  chest-end  is  applied  in  its  whole 
circumference,  and  also  that  the  ear  is  properly  placed  on  the  ear-pieoe. 

Auscultation  can  only  reveal  the  presence  and  characters  of  varioas 
sounds  as  a  rule,  though  in  some  cases  we  are  able,  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope,  to  realize  certain  movements  produced  by  the  betrt  tad 
great  vessels  better  than  we  can  by  palpation,  through  the  leniAtloBi 
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thus  conveyed  to  the  head.     The  sounds  which  are  met  with  may  bo 
arranged  thus: 

A.  Sounds  produced  in  connection  with  the  respirator^/  organs.  1.  The 
respiratory  or  breath-bounds.  2.  RAies  or  rhonchi^  which  are  adventi- 
tious sounds,  originating  in  the  lungs  from  certain  abnormal  physical 
conditions,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  3.  Frirtion'Sounds^  due  to  the  rub- 
bing together  of  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pleura*.  4.  Certain  peculiar 
sounds,  viz.,  metallic  tinkling^  amphoric  ec/iOj  and  the  hell-sound^  met  with 
in  some  rare  conditions  of  the  lungs  or  pleurae.  6.  Those  produced  by 
the  act  of  speaking  or  crying  (vocal  resonance)^  or  coughing  (tussive 
resonance). 

B.  Souruts  depending  on  Cardiac  Action,  1 .  The  ordinary  cardiac  sounds. 
2.  Abnormal  sounds,  named  endocardial  murmurs^  produced  usually  by 
morbid  conditions  in  connection  with  the  orifices  and  valves.  8.  Peri- 
cardial murmurs  or  friction-sounds^  depending  upon  roughness  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  pericardium. 

C.  Sifunds  in  Connection  with  the  Oreat  Vessels  of  the  Chest  and  Neck^ 
and  occasionally  with  the  arteries  generally.  1.  Arterial  sounds  and  mi/r- 
fnurSf  which  may  even  be  observed  in  the  smaller  arteries.  2.  Venous 
murmurs. 

D.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  sounds  may  also  be  originated,  especially 
during  the  act  of  breathing,  by  the  contraction  of  muscles,  the  presence 
of  air  and  fluid  in  the  mediastinal  cellular  tissue,  or  by  roughness  of  the 
surface  of  the  liver. 

VI.  SuccussioN. — Rarely  required,  this  simply  means  "shaking  the 
]>aticnt,'*  when  a  splashing  sensation  is  felt,  or  a  sound  heard  in  some  cases 
where  a  mixture  of  air  and  fluid  exists  in  some  large  cavity,  such  as  that 
of  the  pleura  or  pericardium. 

VII.  Determination  of  the  position  of  Orqaxs,  with  the  view 
OF  detectino  Di-splacement,  is  ordinarily  ranked  as  a  "method  of 
examination,"  but  in  reality  this  is  merely  a  conclusion  founded  on  the 
information  derived  from  some  of  the  other  modes  already  considered. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  he  remarked  that  displacement  of  organs^  both 
thoracic  and  abdominal,  does  often  give  most  valuable  aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  abnormal  conditions. 

VIII.  In  the  examination  as  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  two 
special  instruments  are  now  employed,  viz.,  the  sphygmograph  and  car- 
dioffraph.  The  latter  has  scarcely  been  used  as  yet  to  an  extent  to  make 
it  available  for  ordinary  practice ;  the  former  is  an  important  instrument, 
and  will  be  further  considered  in  its  proper  place. 

Certain  other  modes  of  examination  have  been  employed,  but  at 
present  they  have  not  been  studied  sufficiently  to  make  them  practically 
useful,  and  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  allude  to  them.  The  "  physical 
signs"  will  now  be  considered  briefly  in  detail. 
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I.   Shape  and  Size  of  the  Chest. 

These  are  ascertained  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  measurement.  They 
may  be  oon:!>idered  together,  as  there  is  generally  a  near  relation  between 
them,  the  thorax  being  larger  as  a  rule,  the  more  it  approaches  the  cir- 
cular form;  while  both  depend  considerably  on  the  direction  of  the  ribs, 
and  on  their  relation  to  each  other.  In  healthy  children,  the  thorax  is 
comparatively  large,  and  nearly  circular;  in  adults  it  is  more  or  less 
elliptical  usually  during  ordinary  breathing,  the  long  diameter  being 
transverse.  However,  many  diversities  of  form  may  be  observed  within 
the  range  of  health,  and  though  there  ought  to  be  no  obvious  want  of 
symmetry  between  the  two  sides,  slight  difl'erences  are  generally  present. 

Deviations  from  the  Normal  not  due  to  Existing  Disease. 

1.  The  thorax  may  be  ftmall  and  contracted,  this  condition  being  either 
congenital  or  acquired.  Two  forms  are  described,  viz.,  a.  Alar  or  winged, 
in  which  the  ribs  are  very  oblique  and  the  spaces  wide;  the  chest  appears 
long,  and  narrow  in  all  its  diameters;  the  costal  angle  is  very  acute; 
and  the  scapula  are  tilted  up  behind  like  wings,  h.  Flattened,  the  front 
of  the  chest  being  flattened,  so  that  there  is  a  very  small  antero-posterior 
diameter. 

2.  Some  important  deformities -of  the  chest  are  produced  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  as  the  result  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  air  entering  the 
lungs  during  the  act  of  breathing.  These  are  due  either  to  some  obstruc- 
tion existing  in  the  air-passages,  or  to  a  weak  condition  of  the  muscles 
which  expand  the  chest,  or  to  both  combined,  and  they  are  more  liable 
to  occur  in  proportion  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  thoracic  walls.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  when  an  inspiration  is  made,  sufficient  air  does  not 
reach  the  lungs  to  enable  them  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  produced,  and  the 
chest  is  driven  in  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  atmospheric  pressure  out- 
side, being  partly  drawn  in  also  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
possibly  of  other  muscles.  The  usual  causes  of  obstruction  are  chronic 
enlargetncnt  aj  the  tonsils,  i-ari/ngismus  stridulus,  croup,  hooping-cough,  and 
bronchitis. 

Four  deformities  of  the  chest  are  included  in  this  class. 

a.  Transversely  constricted.  This  is  a  very  frequent  deviation  from  the 
normal,  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  in  front  presenting  a  more  or  less 
deep  groove  or  depression,  passing  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards 
from  the  en-siform  cartilage. 

b^  Pigeon-breast.  Here  there  is  a  falling  in  of  the  true  ribs  on  each 
side,  so  that  they  become  more  or  less  straight  in  front  of  their  angles, 
while  the  sternum  is  projected  forwards.  Hence  a  transverse  section  of 
the  chest  would  be  triangular,  with  the  base  behind,  opposite  the  anglM 
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of  th«  ribs,  and  the  apex  in  front.  Tlie  ensifornn  cnrtilage  is  also  fre- 
quently bent  sharply  backwards,  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum,  where 
there  is  therefore  an  angular  prominence.  More  or  less  transverse  con- 
striction usually  exists. 

c.  Anteriorly  depressed.  Occasionally  the  part  of  the  sternum  below 
the  third  cartilages  is  considerably  depressed,  so  as  to  present  a  more 
or  less  dc»ep  concavity,  carrying  with  it  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
rib-cartilages.  In  some  instances  this  deformity  is  congenital,  but  not 
always. 

d.  Rickety,  The  true  rickety  chest  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  quite 
flat  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  where  there  is  a  marked 
bend;  on  each  side  runs  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  may  extend  from 
the  first  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  ribs,  but  is  most  marked  about  opposite  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  and  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
ribs  with  their  cartilages,  this  being  the  most  yielding  part,  and  here 
nodular  swellings  may  bo  felt.  In  front  of  this  the  cartilages  are  more 
or  less  curved,  and  the  sternum  somewhat  prominent.  The  greatest  lat- 
eral diameter  of  such  a  thorax  is  opposite  the  angle  of  junction  between 
the  dorsal  and  lateral  regions,  and  the  shortest  at  the  bottom  of  the  lat- 
eral depressions.  The  solid  organs  underneath  will  influence  the  form  of 
the  ricketv  chest. 

3.  The  chest  may  be  deformed  as  the  result  of  occupation^  the  pressure 
of  stayn  or  belts^  or  injury  or  disease  of  the  ribs  and  spine. 

CHANQEiS   IN   ShAPK   AND   SiZK   DUE   TO    EXISTING    DISEASE. 

1.  General  enlargement^  involving  both  sides.  In  this  condition  the 
chest  becomes  more  or  less  expanded,  approaching  to  the  form  and  size 
it  presents  after  a  deep  inspiration,  or  even  g«'ing  beyond  this,  so  as  to 
assume  a  "barrel-shape.''  The  enlargement  may  involve  the  whole 
length  of  the  thorax,  or  only  its  upper  part.  Causes,  a.  General  em- 
physema  u.^ually.     b.  Extreme  double  pleuritic  effusion  very  rarely. 

2.  General  Diminution.  This  is  the  opposite  of  enlargement,  and  the 
chest  may  assume  either  the  nl^r  or  flattened  form.  Cause.  Phthisis^  but 
the  two  sides  are  rarely  quite  equally  contracted,  and  there  are  generally 
local  depressions  in  thif  disease. 

3.  Enlargement  of  (me  Side.  Whenever  this  condition  is  supposed  to 
exist,  it  is  well  always  to  take  an  accurate  outline,  both  of  the  size  and 
shape,  by  means  of  the  cyrtt»meter.  The  atTected  side  is  usually  mr)re 
rounded,  and  appears  short  with  a  long  antero-posterior  diameter.  The 
shoulder  is  raised  and  the  spine  curved  to  the  opposite  side.  Causes,  a. 
In  connection  with  the  pleura,  (i. )  Pleuritic  effusion  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  (ii.)  Occasionally  pneumothorax  or  hydro-pneumothorax. 
(ill.)    Very  rarely  hemothorax.     6.    In  connection  with   t/ie  lung,     (i.) 
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H3'pcrtrophy  or  distension  when  the  opposite  lung  is  rendered  incapable 
from  any  cause,  especially  after  pleuritic  effusion  or  agglutination,  (ii.) 
Secondary  cancer. 

4.  Diminution  of  one  Suie^  or  Retraction.  The  characters  aro  the  re- 
verse of  those  observed  in  enlargement,  the  entire  side  appearing  small 
and  cramped,  with  the  ribs  aggregated  together.  Causes,  a.  In  meet 
instances  pUuritic  adhesions  and  MtcA:«7it?i//9,  binding  down  the  lung  so 
that  it  cannot  expand.  These  may  be  produced  as  the  final  result  of  an 
acute  attack  of  pleurisy,  or  may  be  gradually  formed.  In  all  cases  of 
retracted  side  pleuritic  adhesions  are  formed  after  awhile,  b.  Collapse  of 
the  lung  from  any  cause,  c.  Changes  in  the  lung  structure^  diminishing 
its  volume  and  power  of  expansion,  (i.)  Phthisis,  (ii.)  Some  cases  of 
pneumonia,  but  especially  chronic  or  interstitial  pneumonia,  (iii.)  Pri* 
mury  cancer. 

5.  Local  Enlargement  or  Bulging.  This  requires  no  description,  and 
it  necessarily  varies  much  in  its  site,  extent,  and  form.  Accurate  meas- 
urement may  be  required  to  determine  it.  Causes,  a.  Conditions  o/ the 
Pleura,  (i.)  Collections  of  pus  pointing  on  the  surface,  (ii.)  Localiziid 
or  basic  pleuritic  effusions,  (iii.)  Localized  pneumothorax,  ft.  Condi' 
tinns  of  the  Lung,  (i.)  Pneumonia  at  the  base  or  apex,  (ii.)  A  largt 
phthisical  cavity  fit  the  af>ex.  (iii.)  Localized  emphysema,  (iv.)  Very 
rarely  hernial  protrusions,  c.  Conditions  of  the  Heart  and  Pericardium. 
(i.)  Pericardial  effusions,  (ii.)  Various  enlargements  of  the  heart,  d. 
Aneurisms  of  the  great  vessels,  e.  Different  mediastinal  tu^nors.  Enlarged 
glands  sometimes  grow  down  from  the  neck  and  cause  some  bulging.  /. 
Enlargements  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  g.  Sometimes  disease  of  the  sternum 
or  ribs^  or  their  investing  peiriosteumy  as  well  as  superficial  abscesses  or 
tumors. 

6  Local  Diminution  or  Depression.  Causes,  (i.)  Phthisis^  from  the 
local  changes  in  the  lung,  and  the  pleurisy  to  which  it  gives  rise,  espe- 
cijilly  in  the  supra-  and  infra-clavicular  regions,  (ii.)  Pleuritic  adhesions. 
(iii.)  Pericardial  adhesions,  extending  to  the  chest- wall. 

7.  With  regard  to  iha  costal  angles  and  intercostal  spaces^  the  size  of 
these  ought  always  to  bo  observed,  and  also  whether  the  latter  are  flattened 
or  bulged,  should  pleurisy  or  pericarditis  exist.  Anything  that  affects 
the  size  of  the  chest  generally,  or  of  either  #ide,  will  necessarily  influence 
that  of  the  angles  and  spaces,  and  the  latter  will  be  also  altered  locally,  in 
case  any  local  bulging  or  depression  is  present. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  necessary  to  allude  to  other  structures  besides  the 
respiratory  organs,  but  in  what  follows  attention  will  be  confined  to  the 
latter  for  the  present. 
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II.    HOVEMENTH   OF    RESPIRATION. 

These  are  measured  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  mensuratio7i,  and  when 
examinin«:  for  disease  it  is  necessary  to  observe  them  during  ordinary  and 
forced  respiration. 

Without  enterintj  into  the  physiology  of  the  respiratory  movements  at 
•ny  length,  it  will  be  advisable  to  call  attention  to  the  following  practical 
poinU<:  1.  They  are  partly  costal  or  thoracic,  partly  diaphragmatic  or 
ftbdominal.  The  thoracic  movements  are  made  up,  during  inspiration, 
of  elevation  and  expansion;  during  expiration,  of  depression  and  ret»ic- 
tion.  2.  In  health  there  is  no  obvious  difference  in  the  movements  of 
the  two  sides.  3.  In  males  and  children  the  diaphragm  and  lower  ribs 
chiefly  act,  hence  the  movements  are  abdominal.  In  females  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  moves  most,  and  breathing  is  upper  costal.  4.  The  ordi- 
nary rate  of  breathing  is  from  16  to  20  per  minute.  6.  Expiration  ia 
slightly  longer  than  inspiration,  in  the  ratio,  it  is  stated,  of  12  to  10  in 
males,  14  to  10  in  females.  6  The  intercostal  spaces  in  most  parts 
become  rather  more  hollow  during  inspiration,  and  so  do  the  supra-cla- 
vicular fossae.  This  i:?  especially  seen  when  a  deep  breath  is  drawn,  and 
18  best  observed  towards  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  chest.  7.  Tn- 
Mpiration  is  entirely  effected  by  muscular  action  ;  expiration  chiefly  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  chest- walls,  aided  somewhat  by  muscular  force, 
which  is  more  exercised  in  forced  expiration. 

MovEMKXTri  IN  Disease. — I.  Frequency.  The  respirations  may  be 
counted  either  by  watching  the  movements,  or  by  applying  the  hiind 
quietly  over  the  epigastrium.  Their  frequency  may  be  either  increased 
or  diminished. 

I.  Increased.  Causes,  a.  Most  conditions  that  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs  in  any  way,  and  produce  any  form  of  dyspnasa.  b. 
Many  cardiac  affections,  e.  Certain  nervous  disorders,  d  An  unhealthy 
fltate  of  the  blood,  such  as  that  present  in  antemia,  fevers,  &c.  2.  Diniin- 
ished.  A  slow  rate  of  breathing  is  often  noticed  in  apoplexy,  narcotic 
poisoning,  and  some  nervous  derangements,  e.  g.,  trance,  &c. 

II.  General  Movements  affecting  the  entire  act  on  both  sides.  1.  These 
nuiy  be  in  excess.  The  patient  breathes  deeply,  and  with  more  force,  the 
extraordinary  muscles  being  brought  into  play,  the  range  of  movement 
ia  greater,  and  more  air  is  changed.  Under  these  circumstances  respira- 
tion tends  to  become  more  costal  in  all  persons.  Causes,  a.  Aynjthing 
thai  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs,  such  as  dis- 
ease in  itself,  e.g.,  pneumonia,  congestion,  oedema,  bronchitis;  accumula- 
iiona  in  the  pleurss;  or  abdominal  enlargements  (ascites,  enlarged  liver, 
Ac.),  h.  Cardiac  diseases  which  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  hence  with  its  proper  aeration,  c.  Certain  abnormal  condi- 
tions <^  the  Uood  itselfi  such  as  anaemia  and  chlorosis. 
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2.  General  fmivements  may  be  deficieni^  and  this  deviation  may  be  com- 
bined either  with  increased,  normal,  or  diminished  frequency.  Cawea. 
a.  Anything  that  interferes  extermvely 'Viih  the  functions  of  the  lungs, 
e.  (7.,  capillary  bronchitis,  double  pneumonia,  or  pleuritic  effusion.  6. 
Painful  affections  about  the  chesty  c.  g.^  acute  pleurisy  or  pneumonia, 
pleurodynia,  intercostal  neuralgia,  c.  Rarely  interference  with  the  action 
of  the  muscUs/rom  spasm  or  paralysis,  d.  Certain  conditions  of  the  central 
nervous  system^  e.  g.<,  narcotic  poisoning  and  trance,  e.  Very  rarely  infiU 
tration  of  the  chest-walls  with  cancer. 

%  The  relation  between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  movementa  may  be 

altered. 

I* 

(i. )  T/ioracic  moretnents  in  excess  from  diminished  action  of  the 
phragin. 

Gtuses.     a.  Usually  something  in  the  abdomen,  mechanically  interferin^^^ 
with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm^  such  as  ascites,  flatus,  or  tumors.     6  « 
Conditions  which  render  move^nent  of  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  walL^ 
pailful,  especially  peritonitis,  but  also  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  rheuma- 
tism, and  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  walls,    c.  Extreme 
pericardial  effusion,  chiefly  acting  mechanically,     d.  Paralysis  of  the  dia- 
phrngm  from  any  cause. 

(ii.)  Diaphragmatic  and  abdominal  movements  in  excels.  Causes,  a.  AU 
conditions  which  cause  pain  on  bringing  the  chest-walls  into  play,  e.  g., 
pleurisy,  pleurodynia,  b  Paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  chest  muscUs.  e.  Any 
obstruction  iji  connection  with  the  air-passages,  which  prevents  the  proper 
entrance  of  air. 

4.  T/i€  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  act  may  be  altered.  Unequal  And  jerky 
breathing  is  often  noticed  in  some  nervous  disorders,  such  as  chorea  and 
hysteria.  The  most  important  change  in  rhythm,  however,  is  when  the 
relative  length  of  inspiration  and  expirat'wn  becomes  disturbed,  the  former 
becoming  more  or  less  short  and  quick,  and  the  latter  prolonged,  slowly 
performed,  and  often  labored  (expiratory  dyspncea).  Causes,  a.  Dimwi- 
ution  i7i  the  elastic  power  of  the  hing-tissue,  which  is  particularly  observed 
in  emphysema.  Expiration  becomes  then  cither  entirely  muscular,  or 
far  more  so  than  in  health,  b.  Some  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of 
air  through  the  })rincipal  air-passages. 

5.  The  obvious  movements  of  the  chest  may  be  quite  abnorfnal.  Instead 
of  expanding  during  inspiration,  the  chest  may  fall  in  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  especially  at  its  lower  part,  and  in  the  supra-clavicular 
regions,  producing,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  one  of  the  forms 
of  deformed  thorax,  already  described  [inspiratory  dyspncea).  It  is  in 
children  that  this  deviation  is  chiefly  observed.  Causes,  a.  Almost 
always  some  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The 
immediate  conditions  which  produce  this  obstruction  are  :  (i.)  Enlarged 
tonsils,  or  other  impediment  about  the  pharynx,    (ii.)  Anything  tending 
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to  occlude  the  larynx  or  trachea,  e.g.<,  croup,  oedema  glottidia,  laryngis- 
mus stridulus,  pressure  of  tumor  or  aneurism,  (iii.)  Bronchitis,  (iv.) 
H<K>pinfi:-cough.  b.  Occasionally,  it  is  said,  very  rapid  oDdcnia  of  the  lung 
or  hvdrothorax. 

III.  Unilateral  Movements.  1.  The  respiratory  tnovemeytts  may  he 
unequal  in  extent  on  opposite  sides.  This  is  due  usually  to  deficient  ex- 
pansion of  one  side,  which  may  amount  to  absolute  cessation  of  move- 
ment, the  other  acting  normally  or  in  excess.  Causes,  a.  Accuynulatiotis 
in  one  pleural  cavity^  or  adhesions^  preventing  the  lung  from  becoming 
dit!tended.  b.  Changes  in  the  lung-tissue  07i  one  side,  producing  consolida- 
tion, and  thus  interfering  with  its  inflation,  e  g.,  acute  or  chronic  pneu- 
monia, phthisis,  cancer,  c.  Pressure  on  either  ehiej bronchus,  by  a  tumor, 
air  being  thus  prevented  from  getting  into  the  lung.  d.  Painful  affections 
of  one  side,     e.   Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  musclejs  occasionally. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  abdotnitial  to  the  thoracic  movements  may  cer- 
tainly be  unilaterally  altered,  but  this  is  not  often  observed,  and  is  not 
of  much  consequence. 

3.  Unilateral  inspiratory  dyspnoea  is  occasionally  seen,  from  obstruction 
of  a  bronchus. 

IV.  The  ratio  between  the  expansion  and  el er at i 071  movements  of  the  ribs 
may  be  altered.  The  only  important  deviation  in  this  respect  is  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  expansion-movement,  which  may  amount  to  its  complete 
al>sencc  It  is  especially  observed  during  forced  breathing,  when  there 
may  appear  to  be  considerable  movement,  but  none  of  the  expansile  kind. 
Causes,  a.  General  emphysema,  the  lungs  being  already  distended,  and 
the  chest  expanded,  b.  Anything  in  the  lungs  themselves,  or  outside, 
that  either  prevents  them  from  acting,  or  interferes  with  the  entrance 
of  air,  ^.j^r.,  consolidations,  pleuritic  accumulations  or  adhesions,  pres- 
sure on  the  air-tubes. 

V.  The  movements  of  the  intercostal  spaces  maybe  affected.  In  pleuritic 
effusion,  pneumonia,  and  other  conditions  which  aflcct  the  movements 
of  the  chest,  the  spaces  frequently  do  not  exhibit  their  usual  changes  of 
form  during  the  act  of  breathing,  and,  in  some  instances  of  extreme 
pleuritic  effusion,  an  undulatory  motion  is  noticed. 

VI.  Local  changes  in  movement.     1.  The  common  deviation  met  with 

is  a  loeal  deficiency,  in  which  both  expansion  and  elevation  are  involved, 

but  especially  the  former,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  spaces  are  often 

motionless.     The  usual  causes  of  this  change  are  phthisis,  and  limited 

pleuritic  adhesions. 

2.  Occasionally  a  limited  faUing-in  during  inspiration  occurs,  in  con- 
nection with  obstruction  of  one  of  the  smaller  bronchial  divisions. 
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III.  Examination  of  Various  Kinds  of  Fremitus. 

I.  Vocal  and  Cry-fremiiu^.  This  is  determined  by  applying  the  hand 
to  the  surface  while  the  patient  repeats  the  words  "  ninety-nine,"  or 
counts  from  one  to  ten.  As  already  remarked,  the  cry  answers  the  same 
purpose  in  children.  The  normal  variations  due  to  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  ago,  and  sex,  state  of  the  chest-walls,  and  the  part  of  the  chest 
over  which  the  examination  is  made,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  As  a 
rule,  vocnl  fremitus  is  more  marked  on  the  right  than  the  left  side, 
especially  over  and  below  the  clavicle. 

In  disease  it  may  be  altered  in  area,  and^in  amount. 

1.  Area.  This  may  be  (i.)  increased  in  distension  of  the  lungs  from 
emphysema  or  hypertrophy,  (ii.)  Diminished  from  retraction  of  the 
lung  by  adhesions,  or  its  being  pushed  aside  by  some  solid  mass,  such  as 
an  enlarged  heart. 

2.  Amount,  (i.)  Increased.  Causes,  a.  Consolidation  of  the  lung 
from  any  cause,  provided  the  consolidating  material  is  not  too  abundant, 
or  too  hard  or  pulpy,  and  incloses  tubes  containing  air.  Fremitus  is 
especially  marked,  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  bronchial  tubes  are  dilated, 
or  if  cavities  of  certain  characters  exist  in  the  lungs.  Ex — pneumonia, 
phthisis,  chronic  pneumonia  with  dilated  bronchi,  some  cases  of  can- 
cer, &c.  b.  Condensation  of  the  lung  by  pressure  or  colfiipse.  c.  Bron- 
chitis, congestion,  or  oedema  of  the  lungs,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  &c.,  in 
many  cases,  but  not  constantly,  nor  is  vocal  fremitus  of  much  importance 
in  these  affections,  (ii.)  DiminisJied  or  Suppressed.  Causes,  a.  Separa- 
tion of  the  lung  from  the  chest-wall  by  some  intervening  material,  e.  g.^ 
■fluid  or  air  in  a  pleural  cavity^  enlarged  organs  or  growths  invading  upon 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  h.  Very  extensive  and  dense  or  pulpy  eonsoli' 
dation  of  the  lunys,  with  obliteration  of  the  tubes,  so  that  no  air  can 
enter,  e.  f^  ,  extensive  soft  cancer,  some  cases  of  phthisis,  and  pneumonia, 
with  rapid  and  abund.^nt  exudation,  c.  Distension  of  the  lung  in 
emphysema,  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

These  changes  in  the  amount  of  vocal  fremitus  may  be  very  limited,  or 
observed  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  chest.  It  is  at  the  base  and  apex 
of  the  lung  that  they  are  by  far  the  most  important,  in  distinguishing 
between  Jluid  eff anion  and  pneumonic  consolidation  at  the  base,  and  aiding 
in  detecting  phthisis  at  the  apex.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  on  the 
same  side  both  increase  and  deficiency  may  be  observed  in  different  parts, 
e.g.^  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  fremitus  is  often  absent  below,  but 
in  excess  above,  on  account  of  the  compressed  state  of  the  lung. 

II.  Tussive  Fremitus — This  is  affected  in  much  the  same  way  as  vocal 
fremitus,  but  it  is  of  very  little  importance. 

III.  Rfwnchal  Fremitus. — When  present  it  is  of  much  value  in  indicat- 
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ing  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  due  to  bronchitis  or 
«t;dcmM,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  children. 

IV.  Pleuritic  Friction- Fremiiua. — Not  often  met  with  ;  it  indicates  the 
existence  of  much  firm  deposit  in  connection  with  the  pleura.  It  is  most 
frequently  observed  during  the  later  stages  of  acute  pleurisy,  but  may  be 
very  marked  in  cases  of  chronic  dry  pleurisy. 

IV.  Physical  Signs  Obtained  by  Percussion. 

Pkrccjssiok-Sounds. 

Sounds  in  Health. — Five  different  sounds  may  be  obtained  by  per- 
cussion in  a  healthy  subject,  which  differ  in  their  degree  of  resonance, 
length,  fulness,  pitch,  and  clearness. 

1.  Tpupanitic  or  Drum-like.  In  this  country  the  term  "  tympanitic  " 
is  applied  to  the  sound  which  is  produced  by  percussing  over  the  abdo- 
men, where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gas  contained  within  the  intestines. 
Chanictere.  It  has  considerable  resonance,  is  of  prolonged  duration,  low 
in  pitch,  full,  and  may  be  either  more  or  less  inui&ed,  or  clear,  according 
to  the  state  of  distension. 

2.  Pulmonary  or  Suh-tympajiitic.  This  is  the  sound  obtained  by  per- 
cussing over  the  lungs,  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  is  therefore  present 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  chest.  C/iaractera.  Possessing  a  fair  amount 
of  resonance,  it  is  shorter,  less  full,  and  higher  pitched  than  the  "tym- 
panitic "  sound,  and  in  ordinary  conditions  is  mufiied.  It  has  been  likened 
to  the  sound  elicited  by  striking  over  a  '*  muffled  drum." 

8.  Tracheal  or  Tubular.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  sound  is  produced 
over  the  windpipe.  Characters.  Much  less  resonant  than  the  previous 
sounds,  it  is  also  considerably  shorter  and  of  higher  pitch ;  as  a  rule  it  is 
not  clear,  owing  to  the  structures  which  cover  the  air-tube. 

4.  Bony  or  Osteal.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  this  sound  distinctly 
over  any  part  of  a  healthy  chest,  but  it  gives  its  characters  to  other  sounds, 
especially  over  the  sternum  and  clavicles.  It  can  be  observed  over  any 
of  the  bony  prominences  in  the  body.  Characters.  With  hardly  any  re- 
sonance, this  is  a  very  short,  high-pitched,  and  tolerably  clear  sound. 

6.  Dull  or  Non^resonant.  When  percussion  is  made  over  solid  organs 
and  structures,  the  sound  elicited  is  of  this  nature,  being  very  short  and 
abrupt,  and  it  is  supposed  that  each  organ  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  pitch 
of  \U  own,  but  certainly  very  few  are  able  to  appreciate  this. 

Chanqss  in  the  Sounds  Produced  by  Disease. 

When  percussing  the  chest,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  evidences  of 
disease  in  connection  with  the  lungs,  by  the  aid  of  the  sounds  elicited, 
we  have  to  notice — 1.  Whether  there  is  any  actual  change  in  the  eharac- 
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iers  of  the  pulmonary  sounds  produced  over  the  chest  as  a  whole,  or  OTer 
any  part  of  it.  2.  If  there  is  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  extent 
over  which  the  normal  pulmonary  sound  is  heard.  8.  If  there  is  the 
proper  variation  between  the  sounds  produced  after  a  full  inspiration, 
and  after  a  deep  expiration,  cither  generally  or  locally,  both  as  regards 
characters  and  urea.  4.  If  any  difference  is  observed  between  the  results 
of  superficial  and  deep  percussion. 

1.  Changes  in  Characters  of  Pulmonary  Sounds. 

A.  Reftonant  sounds,  a.  The  percussion- sound  may  become  extra  resonant 
or  acimdly  tympanitic. 

Causes,  (i. )  Pneumothorax  or  hydro-pneumothorax^  provided  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  pleura  is  not  so  great  as  to  stretch  the  chest- walls  very  im- 
moderately, when  it  is  found  that  the  sound  becomes  dull,  (ii.)  Certain 
states  of  the  lungs,  in  which  there  is  excess  of  air  in  proportion  to  solid 
tissue,  with  more  or  less  distension,  viz.,  emphysema^  hypertrophy^  atrophy^ 
extreme  blood lessness.  In  these  conditions  the  sound  is  too  r<;«o/uin^, but 
rarely  actually  tympanitic. 

h.  Amphoric.  This  is  a  peculiar,  very  resonant  sound,  of  a  hollow, 
metallic  character,  only  met  with  in  rare  instances,  and  generally  depend- 
ing upon  the  existence  of  a  large  cavity,  containing  air,  and  having  tense 
walls. 

Causes,  (i.)  A  very  large  phthisical  cavity  in  the  lungs,  near  the  sur- 
face, generally  adherent,  and  having  smooth,  thin,  but  firm  walls,  with 
very  little  fluid  contents,     (ii.)  Pneumothorax  occasionally. 

c.  Tubular.  This  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  some  part  of  the 
chest,  but  never  over  any  great  extent.  It  resembles  the  sound  produced 
over  the  trachea,  varying  somewhat  in  its  pitch,  and  usually  being  quite 
clear. 

Causes,  (i.)  Cavities  in  the  lujigs^  not  too  large,  superficial,  or  having 
some  firm,  well-conducting  tissue  between  them  and  the  chest-walls,  and 
containing  little  or  no  fluid.  Such  cavities  are  generally  the  result  of 
phthisis^  but  may  be  due  to  enlarged  bronchi,  (ii.)  Accumulation  of  some 
solid  material  between  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  main  bronchi  and  the  sur" 
facej  forming  a  good  conducting  medium,  e.g.j  any  mediastinal  tumor, 
but  especially  enlarged  glands  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  the  tubular 
sound  being  then  heard  in  the  interscapular  regions,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren, (iii.)  Certain  conditions  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  in' 
vaded  upon^  so  that  the  lung  is  pushed  or  flouted  upwards,  some  believing 
it  to  be  in  a  relaxed,  others  in  a  condensed  condition  ;  a  tubular  sound  is 
then  produced  under  the  clavicle.  This  is  observed  in  pleuritic  effusion 
very  often ;  occasionally  in  connection  with  tumors  in  the  chest  or  en- 
larged abdominal  organs,  and  consolidation  of  the  lung  itself,  e.^.,piiea» 
monia,  &c. 
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d.  Without  any  marked  alteration  in  quality,  the  ordinary  pulmonary 
jtercusftion-sound  may  become  unusually  clear ^  e.g.^in  some  instances  of 
bronchitis,  congestion,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  early  period  of  pneumonia, 
«&c.  This  is  due  to  <*  liquid  or  solid  being  mixed  intimately  with  air- 
containing  tissue,"  and  the  sound  under  these  conditions  may  even  as- 
sume a  tubular  quality. 

B.  Stjunds  in  which  resonance  is  more  or  less  dbninishcd  to  absolute  dnU 
ness.  When  this  deviation  from  health  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the 
degree  of  the  change,  which  may  vary  from  a  slight  deficiency  in  resonance 
to  the  most  complete  dulness ;  its  situation  and  extent;  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  produced,'  the /or7n  of  the  dulness;  and,  in  some  cases,  whether 
alteration  in  posture  has  any  effect  upon  it.  There  are  two  dull  sounds 
which  call  for  special  mention  :  1.  The  /wi/v/,  wooden  sounds  which  is  very 
i»hort  and  abrupt,  almost  non-resonant,  exceedingly  high-pitched,  and 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  much  resistance.  2.  Putty-like,  this 
being,  as  its  name  suggests,  an  absolutely  non-resonant,  dull,  heavy,  and 
dead  sound. 

Causes.  It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  which  can  give 
rise  to  abnormal  dulness  over  the  chest,  (i.)  Certain  affections  of  the  chest- 
walls,  such  as  infiltrated  cancer,  diseased  or  inflamed  bone  and  its  results, 
periostitis,  (ii.)  Accumulations  in  t/t€  pleural  sac,  of  serum,  pus,  or  blood ; 
or  its  extreme  distension  with  air.  (iii.)  Excessive  solid  or  liquid  materials 
in  the  bronchi,  air-vesicles,  or  tissues  of  the  lungs,  e.g., pnemnonia, phthisis, 
groat  congestion  or  oedema,  abscess,  extensive  bronchitis,  thickening  and 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  cancer,  (iv.)  Considerable  collapse  or  compres- 
sion  oj  the  lungs,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  extreme dit^ionsioh.  (v.)  Enlarge- 
ments in  connection  with  the  heart,  or  solifl  or  fluid  accumulations  in  the 
jtericardium,.  (vi.)  MediaMinal  enlargements  of  a]\  kinds,  such  as  various 
tumors,  enlarged  glands,  abscess,  aneurism,  (vii.)  Enlarged  or  displaced 
abdominal  organs,  especially  the  liver  or  spleen,  or,  rarely,  tumors  ex- 
tending upwards  from  the  abdomen. 

C.  Certain  peculiar  Sounds,  a.  Metallic.  This  is  a  high-pitched  sound, 
of  a  distinctly  metallic  quality,  not  uiifrequently  tinkling  or  splashing. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  it  from  *^  crack-pot  souiul,*'  and  both 
may  be  produced  in  the  same  case,  according  to  the  force  used  in  percus- 
sion, as  they  depend  upon  the  same  physical  conditions,  viz.,  a  cavity 
containing  air. 

b.  Crack-pot  sound  or  cracked-metal,  "  bniit  de  potfele.'^  Also  metallic, 
it  has  further  a  cracked  character,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  gives  the 
idea  of  air  being  driven  out  through  a  chink  or  small  aperture.  It  is 
imitated  to  some  degree  by  clasping  the  hands  loosely  together,  and 
striking  them  over  the  knee,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  air  from  between 
them.     It  is  produced  in  the  chest  by  air  inclosed  between  two  surfaces, 
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the  anterior  of  which  is  yielding,  being  suddenly  expelled  through  an 
orifice. 

Causes,     (i.)  A  cavity  in  the  lung^  of  good  size,  superficial ,  containing 
air,  having  one  or  more  bronchi  opening  into  it,  and  its  front  wall  being 
somewhat  yielding.     Those  conditions  are  best  fulfilled  by  phthisical 
cavities  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  hence  the  sign  is  most  commonly  ob- 
served in  either  infra-clavicular  region.    In  order  to  elicit  it,  it  is  best  to 
make  the  patient  open  his  mouth  and  turn  towards  the  operator,  and  per- 
cussion must  be  made  firmly,  but  rapidly  and  abruptly,     (ii.)  When 
bronchitis  exists  in  children,  or  even  when  very  young  infants  merely 
cry,  a  sound  resembling  a  *'  crack-pot  sound"  may  be  produced  in  many 
parts  of  the  chest,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  from 
that  due  to  a  cavity,    (iii.)  In  rare  instances  this  sign  is  present  in  front 
of  the  chest  in  ca»QS  of  pleuritic  ejfusion,  or  coTisolidafion  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Changes  in  the  Extent  of  Pulmonary  Resonance. — o.  In- 
crease. When  the  lungs  are  distended  with  air  an  iticreased  area  of  reso- 
nance may  be  the  only  deviation  noticed,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  looked 
for.  The  common  cause  of  this  distension  is  emphyseyna^  but  it  maybe 
due  to  hypertrophy  or  temporary  inflation. 

b.  Diminution.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  this  deviation  from  dulness, 
still  it  is  an  important  sign  of  the  lung  being  contracted  within  narrower 
limits  than  the  normal. 

8.  Effects  of  Inspiration  and  Expiration  upon  the  Percxtbsiok- 
souND. — a.  There  may  be  no  extension^  or  increase  i?t  the  amount  of  reso- 
nance^ after  a  full  inspiration^  either  generally  or  on  one  side,  and  no 
diminution  in  the  satne  after  a  deep  expiration. 

Causes,  (i.)  The  lungs  being  already  fully  distended,  and  unable  to 
empty  themselves,  <?.  (7. ,  in  emphysema,  (ii.)  Some  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  air  in  connection  with  the  air-tubes,  e.y.y  bronchitis,  spasmodic 
asthma,  (iii.)  The  lung  cannot  expand,  either  from  external  pressure, 
such  as  pleuritic  effusion  or  adhesions,  or  from  extensive  disease  in  itself. 
This  only  aflTects  the  results  of  inspiration,  (iv  )  Combined  with  this 
inability  to  expand,  there  may  be  air  in  the  pleural  cavity^  which  cannot 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  quantity. 

b.  In  cases  of  suspected  phthisis  at  the  apex,  where  the  signs  are  not 
marked,  it  is  very  important  to  notice  whether  there  is  a  proper  differ- 
ence in  the  percussion-sounds,  after  a  deep  inspiration  and  expiration  re- 
spectively, as  regards  amount  and  area  of  resonance  and  height  of  pitch. 

4.  Difference  between  Superficial  and  Deep  Percussiok. — 
This  may  be  of  much  use  in  dcterminining  the  actual  physical  conditions 
present  in  a  phthisical  lung.  Superficial  percussion  may  give  rise  to  mach 
hard  dulnessj  showing  the  presence  of  extensive  consolidation ;  but  on 
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deep  percussion  a  crack-pot  sound  may  be  elicited,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  cavity  within  the  consolidation. 

Sense  of  Resistance  or  Elasticity. 

When  percussing,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  sensation  which  is  con- 
veyed to  the  fingers.  The  information  thus  obtained  is  mainly  useful — 
fl.  In  making  out  the  state  of  the  chest-walls  as  to  rigidity,  excessive 
e1ai»ticity,  distension  by  air,  &c.  b.  In  distinguishing  between  dulness 
duo  to  fluid  or  some  solid  mass.  c.  In  determining  the  amount  and 
actual  density  of  any  solid  accumulation. 

V.  Pht.sical  Signs  obtained  by  Auscultation. 

Respiratory  Sounds. 

Sounds  in  Health. — In  health  three  typical  sounds  may  be  heard 
during  the  act  of  breathing,  on  listening  over  different  parts  of  the  res- 
piratory organs. 

1.  Tracheal  or  Laryngeal.  Heard  on  applying  the  stethoscope  imme- 
diatf,'1y  over  the  windpipe  in  the  neck,  this  sound  has  the  following  char- 
acters: It  is  very  loud,  harsh,  hollow,  and  high-pitched  ;  begins  simul- 
taneously with  the  act  of  inspiration,  continues  throughout,  and  is  heard 
equally  well  during  expiration  ;  there  is  a  marked  interval  between  the 
ins[»irHtory  and  expiratory  sounds,  the  latter  being  rather  the  longer, 
louder,  and  higher  pitched.     This  sound  is  laryngeal  in  its  origin. 

2.  Bronchial.  This  differs  from  the  former  in  not  being  hollow  or  so 
loud  oT  high  pitched  ;  of  a  harsh  quality;  not  quite  so  rapidly  evolved  ; 
the  int4.'rval  between  inspiration  and  expiration  is  not  so  marked,  and  the 
latter,  though  prolonged,  is  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  "  tracheal "  sound. 
This  is  heard  in  the  interscapular  regions,  and  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  and  contiguous  end  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  the  "laryngeal "  sound, 
conducted  along  the  larger  bronchi. 

3.  Pulmonary  or  Vesicular.  On  listening  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
chest,  a  soft,  breezy  sound  is  heard  during  inspiration,  gradually  devel- 
oped, but  continuous ;  no  interval  can  be  observed  between  it  and  the 
expiratory  sound,  which  is  very  much  shorter  and  more  feeble,  but  rather 
harsher  and  lower  pitched;  not  infrequently  it  is  quite  inaudible.  Some 
believe  that  the /n//monary  sound  is  actually  produced  in  the  air-vesicles; 
others  that  it  is  either  entirely  or  in  part  the  laryngeal  sound,  conducted 
and  modified. 

Several  conditions  influence  the  breath-sounds  in  health,  but  only  age 
and  sex  can  be  here  alluded  to.  In  children  they  are  very  loud  and  ex- 
piration is  prolonged,  this  breathing  being  termed  ''puerile."  In  aged 
penons  the  sounds  are  weak,  but  expiration  is  usually  lengthened.  In 
females  they  are  generally  more  marked,  and  often  jerky. 
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Changes  in  the  Breath-sounds  oyer  the  Chest  due  to  Disease. 

1.  Changes  in  Intensity. — 1.  The  breath-aoiinds  may  be  more  or  lest 
weakened  until  they  are  completely  absent^  either  over  a  limited  surface^  arcr 
one  side^  or  over  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  the  chest.  In  some  instance 
they  seem  to  be  deep  and  distant. 

Causes,  a.  Anything  that  obstructs  the  entrance  of  air  through  the 
air-pa8sagC8  into  the  lungs,  whether  due  to  spasmodic  constriction,  inter- 
nal obstruction,  or  external  pressure,  b.  Imperfect  respiratory  move- 
ments, on  account  of  pain,  paralysis,  or  spasm  of  the  muscles,  or  an? 
other  cause,  c.  Permanent  distension  of  the  lungs,  which  cannot  exp«I 
the  air  which  thoy  contain  ;  e.  g.^  emphysema,  d.  Any  condition  which 
prevents  the  lungs  from  expanding,  by  producing  external  pressure  upon 
them  ;  e.  g.^  pleuritic  accumulations  of  all  kiuds,  old  a^thesions^  abdoniinil 
enlargements  extending  upwards,  intra-thoracic  tumors,  &c.  e.  Very 
extensive  or  very  dense  consolidation  of  the  lungs  under  certain  circum- 
stances; e.  g.j  extensive  cancer,  phthisical  consolidation,  pneumonia.  /• 
In  some  conditions,  such  as  oedema  of  the  lungs  or  extensive  capillary 
bronchitis,  the  respiratory  sounds  are  completely  obscured  by  "rfi/«." 

2.  The  respiratory  sounds  may  be  ^^ puerile,"  being  increased  in  iniensiiy^ 
the  expiratory  portion  becoming  then  more  marked. 

Causes,  a.  If  one  lung,  or  any  portion  of  one  or  both,  has  to  do  extra 
work,  in  consequence  of  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  other  lung 
or  parts,  the  sounds  become  "puerile"  over  the  healthy  portions.  This 
is  observed  in  connection  w^ith  pleuritic  effusion  or  adhesions,  consolida- 
tion of  ]iart8  of  the  lungs,  obstruction  of  a  bronchus,  &c.  b.  If  a  bronchus 
is  suddenly  relieved  of  spasm,  the  breathing  becomes  exaggerated  over 
the  portion  of  lung  to  which  it  passes. 

II.  Changes  in  Rhythm. — Many  deviations  in  rhythm  are  described, 
but  only  two  can  be  readily  appreciated,  so  as  to  give  practical  informa- 
tion. 

1.  The  breath-sounds  may  become  irregular^  more  or  less  jerky  or  wavj/, 
so  as  sometimes  to  have  a  cogged-wheel  rhythm^  especially  that  of  inspiration. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  sign  of  disease,  especially  in  females,  in 
whom  it  is  often  met  with,  particularly  if  they  are  at  all  nervous  or  hys- 
terical, while  it  frequently  depends  upon  an  excited  cardiac  action.  Itia 
observed— a,  in  painful  affections  of  the  chest,  such  as  early  pleurisy  or 
pleurodynia,  when  the  patient  breathes  in  a  jerky  manner;  b,  in  the  early 
period  of  phthisis;  c,  in  connection  with  old  pleuritic  adhesions. 

2.  The  most  important  change  in  rhythm  is  a  prohngation  of  the  expU^' 
toi'y  sound,  so  that  it  may  be  double,  or  even  three  or  four  times  the  lengik 
of  that  of  inspiration,  which  often  becomes  actually  shortened.  This  alwkyi 
occurs  when  the  breathing  becomes  at  all  of  a  bronchial  cbartoter«  both 
may  be  the  main  or  the  only  alteration  observed. 
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Ostr^M.    a.  Emphysema.     The  elasticity  of  the  lungs  being  more  or 
diminished,     b.  Obstruction  to  the  exit  of  air  through  the  respiratory 

III.  Chaxok  IX  THE  Extent  over  which  the  Sounds  are  Heard. 
- — It  is  merely  necessary  to  allude  to  this,  as  affording  evidence  of  distcH' 
»*o»i  of  ihe  lung  on  the  one  hand,  when  it  is  increased;  or  of  retraction^ 
"^ben  it  is  diminished. 

IV.  Changes  in  Quality,  along  with  other  Characters. — Some 
""■f  y  import«nt  morbid  breath-sounds  are  met  with,  which  differ  entirely 
'^fom  tho«e  ordinarily  beard  over  the  chest,  in  their  quality,  pitch,  rhythm, 
*^»d  other  particulars. 

1.  HoTih  or  rowfh  breathing.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  merely  im- 
P^i^  a  harshness  of  the  sound,  the  soft,  breezy  character  being  wanting, 
^bich  is  especially  marked  during  expiration,  this  being  unduly  length- 
*'*^.  It  is  not  very  reliable  as  evidence  of  disease,  but  is  frequently 
^"Served  in  connection  with  slight  consolidations,  bronchial  catarrh, 
^^physema,  the  early  period  of  pneumonia,  and  various  other  morbid 
^^ndiiioM. 

2.  Bronchial.  In  its  characters,  this  corresponds  with  the  normal 
^^nd  thus  named,  but  it  is  heard  in  unusual  regions,  or  is  unusually 

Onsts.  a.  All  forms  of  consolidation  of  the  lunga^  if  moderate  in 
"•JiowRf,  and  contiguous  to  the  surface^  e.  g.^  phthisis,  cancer,  chronic 
Ptieumonia,  some  cases  of  acute  pneumonia.  Even  when  small  cavities 
^^istinthe  lungs,  or  dilated  bronchi,  the  breathing  is  often  bronchial, 
Provided  sufficient  solid  material  intervenes  between  them  and  the  sur- 
'^'ce.    6.  Condensation  of  the  lung  from,  pressure. 

^' Blovring.  Though  approaching  on  the  one  hand  to  "bronchial" 
^^mthiiif,  and  on  the  other  to  "  tubular,"  this  sound  has  8ufl5ciently  dis- 
junctive characters  to  merit  recognition.  It  differs  from  the  former  in 
*^  markedly  **  blowing  "  quality,  being  clearer  and  higher-pitched  ;  from 
•fce  latter  in  being  diffused,  and  not  hollow  or  as  if  produced  in  a  local- 
*««d  tube. 

Caiwei.  a.  Diffused  consolidations,  not  too  abundant,  e.  g.^  phthisis, 
**<!  pneumonia,  b.  Small  cavities  or  dilated  bronchi,  surrounded  by 
^U  materiHl. 

*•  Tubular. — A  high-pitched,  concentrated,  somewhat  hollow  and  me- 
^wlic  sound,  this  resembles  much  that  perceived  over  the  trfechea,  and 
P^«  the  impression  of  being  directly  conveyed  from  a  tube. 

Oiuut.    a.  Acute  pneumoniay  where  it  is  of  the  most  typical  kind.     b. 
ooojc  cirities  in  the  lungs,     c.  A  solid  mass  intervening  between  the 
^^ea  or  a  main  bronchus  and  the  chest- wall,  so  as  merely  to  form  a 
*Nium  of  communication  between  them. 
*•  CavemouB,  Tbii  is  a  clear,   evidently  hollow  sound,  varying  in  its 
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pitch,  which  tends  to  be  low,  especially  during  expiration.  It  is  osuallj 
only  perceived  over  a  limited  area,  and  gives  the  impression  of  being 
produced  in  a  hollow  space,  its  exact  characters  varying  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  this. 

•Causes,  a.  A  cavity  in  the  lung  of  some  size,  superficial,  and  not  con- 
taining much  fluid,  b.  In  rare  instances,  it  is  said,  cavernous  breathing 
may  be  heard  when  consolidation  surrounds  an  ordinary>sized  bronchiu. 

^.  Amphoric,  A  still  more  hollow  sound,  and  very  metallic  in  quality, 
it  resembles  that  produced  by  blowing  into  a  large  empty  glass  bottle. 
For  its  production,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  extensive,  empty  cavity, 
with  firm  and  smooth  walls,  into  which  air  enters  freely. 

Causes,  a.  Pneumothorax^  air  entering  the  pleura  through  an  openiog 
in  the  lung.  b.  Very  extensive  phthisical  excavation  in  the  lung,  hav- 
ing one  or  more  bronchi  communicating  with  it. 

All  these  morbid  sounds  may  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
cheet,  or  may  be  observed  in  succession  over  the  same  region,  as  the 
physical  conditions  change,  there  being  no  marked  boundary-line  be- 
tween them,  but  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to  another.    For  instance, 
in  phthiiHs,  the  breathing,  which  is  at  first  bronchial^  may  become  blowing^ 
especially  in  certain  parts,  and  then  pass  into  tubular^  caremtms^  or  even 
amphoric^  as  cavities  form  and  increase  in  size.    "With  regard  to  the  hol- 
low soQnd&,  though  usually  present  during  inspiration  and  expiration, 
they  may  only  be  heard  during  the  former  act.     A  deep  breath  usa&lly 
makes  them  much  louder,  and  frequently  a  sharp  cough  enables  them  to 
be  heard  where  they  did  not  exist  before,  owing  to  the  displacement  of 
some  obstructing  secretion,  or  the  emptying  of  a  cavity.     They  may  ap- 
pear to  be  supcrficinl  and  strong,  or  more  or  less  deep  and  feeble.    Care 
must  be  taken  against  mistaking  a  conducted phanpigeal  sound  for  cav- 
ernous respiration. 

7.  In  rare  insitinces  peculiar  respiratory  sounds  are  met  with.  In  con- 
nection with  some  cavities  they  may  have  a  sucking  or  hissing  character. 
Sometimes  the  air  appears  to  be  drawn  away  during  inspiration,  and 
pufi*ed  back  during  expiration ;  this  gives  rise  to  the  souffle  or  veiled  puff. 

Adyentitious  Souvbs,  produced  in  the  Lunqb  or  Bronchi. 

'*  Rales,**  or  **  Rhonchi.'* 

So  many  different  classifications  of  these  adventitious  sounds  have  been 
invented,  and  the  same  term  has  been  so  often  used  to  expresa  totally 
different  things,  or  vice  versd^  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  frequently 
exists  with  regard  to  them.  Before  proceeding  to  their  consideralioB,  K 
is  necessary  to  mention  that  they  may  bo  simulated  by  sounds  resultiiig 
from  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest-wall ;  subcutaneous  oBdemit 
hairs  on  the  surface  of  the  thorax ;  fluid  in  the  mediastinal  cellular  tiiMMi 
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or  the  opening-up  of  healthy  lung-tissue,  vhen  a  deep  inspiration  is 
nade.  The  mere  recollection  of  these  will  prevent  them  from  being 
mistaken  for  *<r&les." 

Physical  eonditiona  which  may  produce  *'  rdles,"  It  may  be  well  to  give 
A  general  summary  of  what  these  adventitious  sounds  maybe  due  to. 
They  are  generally  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  during  the  act  of  breath- 
ing: (i.)  Through  bronchial  tubes,  narrowed  by  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane ;  by  various  deposits  upon  it,  such  as  thick  secretion,  or 
exudation;  or  by  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres,  (ii.)  Through  fluids  of 
different  degrees  of  consistence,  either  contained  in  normal  or  enlarged 
air-tubes  or  vesicles,  or  in  cavities  in  the  lungs,  (iii.)  Through  sub- 
stances, which  have  been  solid,  but  have  commenced  to  soften,  (iv.)  Into 
air-vesicles,  either^  of  normal  size  or  enlarged,  the  walls  of  which  are 
collapsed  or  stuck  together,  thus  causing  them  to  open  up.  In  rare 
instances,  the  action  of  the  heart  causes  <'  rhonchal  sounds,"  when  there 
it  much  fluid  in  contiguous  tubes  or  cavities. 

What  to  observe  in  connection  with  "  r^les.^*  By  the  aid  of  these  sounds, 
we  endeavor  to  gain  exact  information  as  to  certain  physical  conditions 
in  the  lungs,  and  to  determine  the  morbid  states  which  they  indicate. 
Id  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  the  following  points  must  be  noticed 
with  regard  to  them  :  1.  Their  characters^  viz. :  whether  dry  or  liquid; 
mie;  quality ^  whether  crackling,  bubbling,  gurgling,  whistling,  &c.  ; 
pitch;  whether  at  all  hollow  or  inelaUic^  and  the  degree  to  which  this 
character  is  present.  2.  Wftether  they  are  heard  both  during  inspiration 
w  expiration^  or  only  during  one  of  these  acts.  8.  Their  situation,  and  the 
extent  over  which  tfiey  are  perceived.  4.  Their  amount  6.  Whether  they 
are  constant,  or  only  heard  at  intervals,  and  if  they  are  affected  by  a  full 
inspiration  or  cough. 

Classification  of  *<  Rales"  and  their  Special  Causes. 

I.  Vibratory  or  Dry  Musical  Kales. — 1.  Sonorous.  This  is  a 
loud,  deep-toned,  low-pitched  sound,  varying  much  in  its  exact  quality, 
which  may  be  snoring,  growling,  humming,  cooing,  &c. ;  it  appears 
iuperficial,  is  often  extensively  heard,  and  generally  accompanies  both 
inspiration  and  expiration,  but  may  be  limited  to  either,  especially  the 
latter.  2.  Sibilant.  Of  much  higher  pitch,  it  is  often  whistling,  hissing, 
or  musical.  It  is  not  so  extensively  heard  as  ihesomtrous  rdl'-s,  and  is 
•a  a  rale  present  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  Both  these  ''rales'* 
mre  liable  to  much  irregularity,  disappearing  from  time  to  time,  espe- 
dafly  after  a  cough,  and  they  often  occur  together.  Mode  of  production. 
These  sounds  are  produced  by  air  traversing  tubes,  narrowed  in  some  of 
the  ways  already  mentioned.  They  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tube  affected,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  narrowing.     Ckttises. 
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a.  Bronehit'm^  especially  chroni^^  but  also  acuie^  in  its  early  stage,  and 
the  plastic  variety,  b.  Sjyasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  \n 
asthma,  &c, 

II.  Crepitant  Rhonchi. — 1.    Tnt^  crepitant  rhonchus.     This  is  a 
sound  only  met  with  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  pnemnonia.     It  is,  there-  ^ 
fore,  observed  usually  towards  the  base  of  the  lung,  but  may  be  in  an; 
part  where  the  inflammatory  process  is  commencing.     Characters.    1< 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  extremely  minute,  sharp,  crepitant,  o 
crackling  sounds;  equal  in  size;  perfectly  dry ;  heard  in  short  puffs  di 
ing  inspiration  alone  in  most  cases,  and  often  only  towards  its  termini 
tion  ;  increased  in  amount  by  a  deep  breath.    It  has  been  aptly  compan 
to  the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  firmly  between 
finger  and  thumb  close  to  the  ear;  or  to  the  burning  of  salt  in  the  fi 
Mode  of  protiuciion.    The  theories  as  to  the  production  of  crepitant  rA-o^ 
chus  are,  that  it  is  due  to  the  opening  up  of  air-vesicles  stuck  togeth^^r. 
to  air  passing  through  thick  secretion  ;  or  to  minute  lacerations  of  lu-ii«'. 
tissue.     2.  Redux  crepitant  rhonchus.     Heard  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
acute  pneumonia,  when  resolution  is  taking  place,  it  differs  from  tlie 
former,  in  the  crepiti  being  much  less  abundant,  larger,  and  of  unequai 
size,  less  dry,  and  perceived  during  both  inspiration   and   expiration. 
It  gives  the  impression  of  air  passing  through  thick  fluid,  which  is  its 
pathological  cause.     A  sound  much  resembling  this  is  sometimes  noticed 
in  phthisis.     3.  A  large^  dry  crepitant  r&le  is  said  to  be  observed  in  some 
cases  of  emphysema,  not  abundant,  and  resembling  the  sound  produced 
by  inflating  a  bladder.     It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  opening  up  of 
enlarged  vesicles.     4.  (Compression  or  collapse  rhonchus.    "When  the  lung 
is  compressed  or  collapsed  from  any  cause,  a  rale,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  small,  dry  crepitations,  may  bo  slowly  evolved  at  the  close  of,  or 
immediately  after,  a  deep  inspiration. 

III.  Crackling  or  Clicking  Rhonchi. — 1.  Dry  crackling  or  dry 
crepitation.  It  consists  of  some  three  or  four  crackles  or  **  clicks," 
sharp,  abrupt,  and  dry,  only  heard  usually  during  inspiration.  Mode  of 
production.  This  rhonchus  is  only  present  in  a  certain  stage  of  phthisis, 
viz. :  when  the  consolidating  material  begins  to  soften,  and.it  gives  the 
impression  of  air  traversing  such  a  substance.  The  apex  of  tho  lung  is 
its  ordinary  seat.  2.  Moist,  also  termed  humid  crackling,  and  humid  of 
ynoist  crepitation.  Crackling  in  character,  it  is  more  abundant  than  the 
*<  dry  rhonchus,"  though  the  crackles  are  not  large  or  numerous,  but  . 
they  are  more  moist,  as  if  air  were  passing  through  a  less  consisteDt 
substance,  and  occur  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  being  moft 
marked  usually  in  the  former.  Mode  of  production.  This  rile  foUovi 
the  dry  generally,  and  indicates  a  more  advanced  condition  of  iofleniiig 
in  phthisis. 
ly.  Mucous  Rales,  Submucous  and  Subcrepitavt. — ThtM  ooa- 
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stitute  a  very  common  class  of  rhonchal  sounds,  and  their  characters  are 
easily  apprehended.  They  generally  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct 
"bubbles,"  but  may  bo  *'rattling,"  or  somewhat  "gurgling."  The 
bubbles  vary  in  size  considerably,  as  well  as  in  number  and  pitch.  If 
they  are  large,  or  of  medium  size,  the  rhonchus  is  called  mucous ;  if 
small,  suhnnicoiis ;  and,  if  very  minute,  tuhcrepitant^  because  it  then 
somewhat  resembles  a  crepitant  sound.  They  are  heard  during  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  generally  more  with  the  former,  and  may  bo  so 
abundant  as  completely  to  hide  the  breath-sounds.  A  cough,  with  ex- 
pectoration, often  influences  them  greatly,  both  as  to  amount  and  site, 
causing  them  sometimes  to  dijfappear  completely.  At  the  bases  of  the 
lungs  these  rhonchi  are  most  common  and  most  marked,  but  they  may 
be  universal  over  the  chest.  In  children,  and  when  they  originate  in 
the  larger  tubes,  they  are  apt  to  have  a  somewhat  metallic  character. 
Mode  of  Produciion,  The  transmission  of  air  through  fluid  contained  in  the 
air-tubes  produces  those  rhonchi.  The  varieties  that  are  met  with  depend 
upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  the  size  of  the  tubes  in 
which  it  exists.  By  observing  all  the  characters  of  the  rales,  an  accurate 
idea  may  be  obtained  on  these  points,  which  is  often  of  much  importance. 
Oiusen.  (i.)  Bronchitis,  (ii.)  (Edema  of  the  lungs,  (iii.)  Hemorrhage 
into  the  bronchial  tubes.  (iv.)  Karely  fluid  from  outside  the  lung 
emptying  itself  through  the  bronchi,  such  as  pleuritic  ettusion. 

V.  Hollow  Ruon'chi.  The  essential  character  of  these  abnormal 
sounds  is  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  hollow,  and  convey  the  impres- 
bion  of  originating  in  a  cavity.  As  a  rule  they  are  somewhat  "  bub- 
bling," but  may  be  distinctly  **  crackling"  or  "gurgling."  They  vary 
much  in  their  size  and  amount,  and  are  very  liable  to  change.  Their 
degree  of  hollowness  and  pitch  depends  upon  the  size  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  to  such  varieties 
the  terms  " cavernulous,"  "cavernous,"  "amphoric,"  "ringing,"  "me- 
tallic," &c.,  are  applied.  They  are  heard  generally  with  inspiration  and 
expiration,  but  may  be  limited  to  either.  A  cough  often  makes  them 
dii^appear  or  become  more  evident.  Mode  of  Produciion.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  these  sounds  a  cavity  7nust  exist^  containing  fluids  into  v^hich 
air  enters ;  and,  as  already  stated,  the  conditions  of  the  cavity  will  influ- 
ence their  degree  of  hollowness,  while  the  amount  and  consistence  of  the 
fluid  will  aflect  the  actual  quality  and  abundance  of  the  rhonchus. 
Hence  the\'  give  most  useful  information  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
cavities  and  their  exact  conditions.  Ordinary  mucous  rales  may  have  a 
hollow  character  occasionally,  if  produced  near  a  large  cavity.  The 
heart's  action  sometimes  causes  cavernous  rales,  by  agitating  the  fluid  in 
a  contiguous  cavity. 
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Adventitious  Sounds  origin atino  in  the  Pleuba — Frictioit  ob 

Attrition  Sounds. 

By  the  rubbing  together  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  when 
this  is  the  seat  of  certain  morbid  changes,  important  signs  are  elicited 
during  the  act  of  breathing,  usually  termed,  as  a  class,  friction-soundi. 
In  examining  for  these,  it  is  essential  to  investigate  every  part  of  the 
cheat,  but  especially  its  lower  portion,  laterally  and  behind,  as  they  may 
be  present  over  but  a  very  small  area.  It  is  also  necessary  to  make  the 
patient  breathe  deeply,  otherwise  the  requisite  rubbing  together  of  the  sur- 
faces may  not  be  produced. 

1.  Characters.     As  a  rule  friction -sounds  are  more  or  less  rubbingf 
varying  from   a  slight  yraze  to  a  loud  grating  sound.     They  may  be 
creaking^  crackling,  clicking,  -nnnhling,  &c.    In  not  a  few  cases  they  much 
resemble  "crackling,"  or  even  small  mucous  rales,  but  are  distinguished 
from  these  by  not  disappearing  after  a  cough.    SuperJicialneAs  is  a  promi- 
nent character  of  all  these  sounds.     2.  Site  and  Extent.     The  lower  part 
of  the  chest  is  generally  the  seat  of  "  friction-sounds,"  especially  about 
the  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  towards  the  infra-axillary  region.    The  ex- 
tent is  generally  limited,  sometimes  not  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
an  inch,  but  friction  may  be  heard  all  over  one,  or  even  both  sides.    8. 
Intensity.     This  varies  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  rub  to  a  sound  almost 
audible  at  a  distance  from  the  chest.     Generally  it  is  moderately  load. 
4.  Rhythm.  "Friction*'  is  usually  most  perceptible  during  inspiration, 
but  often  accompanies  expiration  also.     It  may  only  be  produced  at  the 
end  of  a  deep  inspiration.     It  is  frequently  irregular  and  jerky.    5. 
Causes.  The  pathological  conditions  in  connection  with  the  pleura  which 
produce  friction-sounds  are :  a.  Increased  va.«cularity,  with  prominence 
of  the  vessels,  this  only  giving  rise  to  a  slight  grazing,     b.  Deposit  of 
ejTudation  and  proliferation  of  cellular  tissue  associated  with  pleurisy,  the 
characters  of  the  sound  depending  upon  the  thickness  and  density  of  the 
material  formed,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  mixed  with  it.     c.  Tubercular 
and  cancerous  deposits,    d.  It  is  said  that  large  projecting  air-vesicles  in 
emphysema  may  cause  a  slight  rubbing  sound. 

Vocal  Resonance,  including  that  of  the  Cry. 

The  chief  points  to  notice  with  regard  to  the  vocal  resonance  are:  1,  its 
intensity  and  clearness;  2,  its  quality  and  pitch;  and  8,  the  area  over 
which  it  can  be  heard.  The  following  are  the  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal state  which  are  mot  with  : 

1.  The  Resonance  may  be  weakened,  more  or  less,  until  rr  is 
completely  Absent  over  a  Variable  Extent  or  Surface. — Obhimi. 
(i.)  Air  or  fluid  in  the  pleura^  separating  the  lung  from  the  chett-wtlL 
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(ii.)  Vtry  extensive  or  deiise  consolidaiionSj  Biich  as  cancer,  some  cases  of 
phthiiiis.  (iii.)  Emphysema  in  many  cases,  but  not  all.  (iv.)  Inira-ihu^ 
racie  tumors^  or  enlarged  abdominal  organs  encroaching  upon  the  chest. 
(t.)  Obstruction  of  the  bronchi. 

2.  It  mat  be  Incrkabed  in  Intensity  or  Clearness. — And  this 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  alterations  in  quality  and  pitch.  Four 
▼aricties  are  recognized  of  this  abnormal  condition. 

(i.)  Bronchop/ujny. — This  term  means  merely  an  ina^ease  in  the  clear" 
neu  of  the  vocal  resonance^  which  is  generally  intensified  as  well.  It  is 
noticed  in  health  in  the  interscapular  regions,  especially  at  the  upper 
part,  and  frequently  under  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicles.  Causes,  a. 
Any  lung  cof^solidaiionj  provided  it  is  not  excessive^  e.  ^.,  phthisis  or  pneu- 
monia ;  in  the  latter  the  bronchophony  has  peculiar  characters,  being 
metallic  and  sniffling,  h.  Small  cavities  iyi  the  lung  with  thickening  and 
consolidation  around,  c.  Condensation  of  the  lung  by  pressure,  d.  Occa- 
iionally  a  solid  mass,  not  too  large,  intervening  between  a  bronchus  and  the 
eKest'WaU. 

(ii.)  Pectoriloquy. — The  voice  seems  to  be  conducted  directly  to  the 
emr,  along  the  stethoscope,  and  the  words  may  often  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. It  is  not  uncommonly  very  intense,  and  causes  n  most  unpleasant 
lensation  to  the  listener.  Causes,  a.  Certain  cavities  in  the  lungs  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  The  conditions  required  are,  that  the  cavity  is 
of  good  size,  but  not  too  large;  tolerably  smooth,  and  not  containing 
much  fluid ;  with  firm,  but  not  too  thick  walls  ;  being  near  or  adherent  to 
the  cbcst-walls ;  and  having  one  or  more  bronchi  communicating  with  it, 
lO  that  air  may  enter,  b.  Very  rarely  a  solid  mass  between  a  large 
bronchus  and  the  chest-wall.     e.  Occasionally  pneumothorax. 

A  variety  of  pectoriloquy  is  described  under  the  term  whispering  pec' 
toriloquy^  in  which  a  whisper  is  clearly  heard,  and  often  the  separate 
words  distinguished.  This,  however,  is  not  an  altered  character  of  the 
voice,  but  merely  a  modified  expiratory  sound.  It  is  only  present  where 
large  and  sujicrficial  cavities  exist,  and  is  best  heard  in  pneumothorax,  but 
U  not  unfrequently  noticed  in  connection  with  phthisical  cavities. 

(iii.)  (Egophony. — The  vocal  resonance  has  a  peculiar  bleating  or  nasal 
character  in  some  cases  of  pleuritic  etfusion,  to  which  the  above  term  has 
been  applied.  As  a  rule,  it  is  heard  best  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
but  may  vary  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient.  Some  author- 
ities think  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  between  the 
long  and  the  chest-wall ;  others,  that  it  is  caused  by  flattening  of  some  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  from  superficial  collapse  of  the  lung  in  consequence 
of  pressure. 

(it.)  Amphoric  Resonance. — In  some  large  cavities,  with  firm  walls, 
the  voice  has  a  characteristic  hollow,  metallic  character,  corresponding  to 
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nmphr^rie  breathing.     It  is  only  very  rarely  met  with,  associated   "^^  itb 
large  phthisical  cavities,  or  pneumothorax. 

8.  The  AREA  over  which  vocal  resonance  can  be  heard,  will  be  influei*^:^ 
by  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  affect  that  of  the  vocal  fremitu-^' 

TussivB  Resonance. 

The  cough  maybe  intensified  in  connection  with  consolidations  m-^^ 
cavities,  and  may  assume  peculiar  characters,  hence  named  **bronchi*'  *»" 
"  cavernous,"  "  metallic,"  **  amphoric,"  «&c.,  but  these  alterations  do^"*^^ 
add  much  to  the  knowledge  gained  by  observing  the  vocal  resonan.  ^^^* 
The  uses  of  cough  in  the  investigation  of  disease,  which  can  be  best  turr»  ^ 
to  practical  account,  are  these:   1.  During  the  act  various  "rhonch»»'* 
may  be  produced,  which  are  not  heard  during  the  mere  act  of  breathi«^^» 
especially  in  connection  with  cavities.   2.  Various  fluid  substances,  whi^-'i 
have  accumulated  in  bronchial  tubes,  or  in  connection  with  cavities,  m *7 
be  dispersed  and  expelled,  rales  being  thus  done  away  with,  and  the 
breath-sound  made  louder,  so  that  its  characters  may  be  observed.    Thus 
cough  may  be  the  means  of  enabling  us  to  distinguish  between  friction- 
sounds  and  those  produced  within  the  lung ;  and,  in  connection  with  cav- 
ities, cavernous,  or  some  other  breath-sound  may  be  heard  after  a  cough, 
where  previously  the  respiration  has  been  quite  inaudible. 

Peculiar  Sounds  heard  in  connection  with  Large  Cavities. 

1.  MeiaUic  Tinkling.  Resembling  the  sound  produced  by  striking  a 
glass  vessel  with  a  pin,  this  is  a  single,  clear,  high-pitched,  ringing 
sound,  heard  in  connection  with  large  air-containing  spaces,  in  which 
there  is  a  little  fluid.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  bursting  of  a 
bubble,  or  dropping  of  fluid  from  the  top  of  the  cavity,  and  may  be  orig- 
inated by  breathing,  speaking,  coughing,  or,  rarely,  by  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Phthisis  and  hydro-jmeumoihorajc  are  the  diseases  in  which  it 
occurs. 

2.  Amphoric  Echo.  An  echo  of  this  character  may  attend  the  respi- 
ratory sounds,  voice,  cough,  rhonchi,  the  heart-sounds,  or  even  the  act 
of  swallowing.  There  must  be  a  largo  cavity,  smooth,  and  containing 
air — such  as  is  met  with  in  pneumotJiorax^  and  occasionally  in  phthisis. 

3.  Bell-sound.  In  some  cases  of  pneumothorax,  when  a  coin  is  placed 
on  the  chest,  and  struck  with  another,  a  clear  sound,  like  striking  a  bell, 
may  be  heard  on  listening  over  another  part  of  the  chest. 

VI.  SuccussiON. 

This  is  a  mode  of  examination  very  seldom  required,  and  merely 
shows  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  a  large  cavity.  The  signs  produced 
by  shaking  a  patient  are :  1.  A  splashing  sensation  felt  by  the  band.    2. 
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A  splashing  sound.     They  are  occasionally  present  in  hydro-pneumo- 
thorax,  and  extremely  rarely  when  large  phthisical  cavities  exist. 

Examination  of  the  Heart. 

I.  Changes  in  the  Form  and  Size  of  the  Cardiac  Kegion. 

1.  Bulging.  This  may  extend  from  the  second  down  to  the  seventh 
cartilage,  and  involve  the  sternum  partly.  The  intercostal  spaces  are 
either  normal  or  prominent.  Measurement  shows  that  there  is  a  greater 
distance  from  the  nipple  to  mid-sternum  on  the  left  than  the  right  side. 
In  young  persons  bulging  is  most  marked  as  a  rule.  Causes,  (i.)  En- 
largement of  the  heart,  esjyecially  hypertrophy,  alone  or  with  dilatation, 
(ii.)  Pericardial  effusion. 

2.  Deprcfision.  There  may  be  a  general  falling-in,  or  the  spaces  are 
chiefly  aftccted.  Cause.  Pericardial  agglutination,  with  adhesion  to  the 
chest- wall. 

II.  Cardiac  Impulse. 

In  examining  the  impulse  by  inspection  and  palpation  wo  have  to 
notice:  1.  Its  exact  position,  and  whether  this  varies  with  different  beats 
of  the  heart.  2.  Its  area,  as  seen  and  felt,  and  if  it  is  well-drfined  or  not. 
3.  Its  force.  4.  The  characters  it  presents  to  the  touch.  6.  Its  rhythm. 
6    The  effects  of  change  of  posture  uj>on  it. 

In  health  the  impulse  is  usually  felt  in  the  fifth  left  interspace,  about 
1 J  inch  below,  and  j  inch  inside  the  nipple,  over  an  area  of  about  an  inch. 
Single  and  systolic  in  time,  it  is  somewhat  heaving,  and  gliding  down  and 
to  the  left,  gradual  and  not  abrupt  in  its  development. 

Impul-sk  in  Disease. — 1.  Position.  The  impulse  may  be  displaced  by 
conditions  external  to  the  heart ;  by  morbid  changes  in  the  pericardium  ; 
by  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  heart  itself;  or  b}'  a  combination  of  these. 
(i.)  Elevation.  The  apex-beat  is  often  raised  to  the  fourth  space  or  higher. 
Causes,  a.  Pushing  up  of  the  heart  by  some  abdominal  enlargement,  such 
as  ascites  or  enlarged  liver,  b.  Upward  traction,  owing  to  diminution  in 
the  bulk  of  the  lung  from  contraction  of  a  cavity  in  the  left  apex,  or  to 
a  less  extent  in  the  right,  with  the  formation  of  adhesions,  c.  Pericardial 
effusion  and  subsequent  adhesion,  d.  Dimiiiufion  in  the  size  of  the  heart 
from  atrophy  or  great  loss  of  blood,  (ii.)  Depression.  Causes,  a.  Car- 
diac enlargements,  especially  hypertrophy,  either  general  or  affecting  the 
left  side,  when  the  impulse  may  bo  down  to  the  seventh  rib  or  space,  b. 
An  aneurism  or  other  tumor  above  the  heart,  pushing  it  down.  c.  Peri- 
cardial effusion  in  some  cases,  d.  Weakness  of  the  great  vessels,  owing 
to  »ome  acute  or  long-continued  illness,  allowing  the  heart  to  fall  down, 
(iii.)  Lateral  displaeemeni  either  to  the  right  or  left,  which  is  often  com- 
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bined  with  elevation  or  lowering.  Causes,  a.  The  heart  may  be  pushed 
aside  by  a  collection  of  fluid  or  gas  in  a  pleural  cavity ^  especially  the  left: 
an  enlarged  lung,  from  emphysema,  hypertrophy,  or  cancer;  or  an  an- 
eurism or  other  tumor,  b.  Cardiac  enlargements.  According  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  enlargement,  and  the  part  of  the  heart  affected,  the  impulse 
will  bo  more  to  one  side  or  the  other.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that 
hypertrophy  tends  to  carry  it  to  the  left,  dilatation  to  the  right,  c.  Ferv- 
eardinl  effusion j  which  always  carries  the  apex-beat  to  the  left,  (iv.) 
Occasionally  the  impulse  alters  its  position  with  each  beat  of  the  heart, 
when  great  dilatation  exists. 

2.  Area  and  degree  of  definition,     (i.)  The  area  is  often  increased  to  a^ 
variable  extent,  being  either  well  defined  or  the  reverse.     Causes,    a.^ 
Cardiac  enlargements^  especially  if  associated  with  pericardial  agglutina^ . 
Hon.   h.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,    c.  The  heart  may  he  too  much  in  contc 
with  the  chest-walls,  cither  from  retraction  of  the  left  lung;  adhesion 
tween  the  pericardium  and  costal  pleura;  pressure  behind  by  an  enlarge    — ^ 
liver  or  spleen,  or  a  tumor;  or  falling-in  of  the  chest-walls,    d.  Per  -^", 
cardial  effusion,  in  which  the  impulse  appears  to  be  very  extensive  ai^  </ 
ill-defined,     (ii.)  Diminished  area  is  observed  in  most  of  the  conditioK?^ 
which  weaken  the  impulse,  but  it  is  not  of  much  practical  importance. 

8.  Force,  a.  Increased.  Causes,  (i.)  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  (n.) 
Too  close  contact  with  the  chest- walls,  (iii.)  Excited  action,  b.  Dl- 
9nini8hed,  smnelinies  to  complete  extinction.  Causes,  (i.)  Functional  weak 
action  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  (ii.)  Certain  cardiac  diseases,  viz., 
dilatation,  fatty  degeneration  or  infiltration,  atrophy,  (iii.)  Fluid  or  air 
in  the  pericardial  sac.  (iv.)  Distension  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left, 
from  emphysema  or  hypertrophy,  which  then  come  between  the  heart 
and  the  chest-walls. 

4.  Characters.  The  impulse  often  presents  unusual  characters,  o.  Un- 
dulatory  or  wave-like.  This  may  be  only  visible,  or  felt  as  well.  Causes. 
(i.)  Pericardial  effusion,  (ii.)  Dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  thin,  weak, 
and  degenerate  walls,  (iii.)  Occasionally  uncovering  of  the  heart,  with 
adhesions  to  the  chest-wall.  b.  Heaving  or  pushing.  It  is  in  observing 
this  character  that  the  stethoscope  is  useful,  through  which  the  movement 
becomes  very  obvious,  both  to  the  auscultator  and  to  bystanders.  It  is 
distinctive  of  cardiac  hypei^trophy.  e.  In  dilatation  the  impulse  is  often 
quick,  simrp,  and  slapping,  d.  When  the  heart  is  very  feeble  the  action 
may  he  jerking  ot  fluttering,  e.  If  pericardial  agglutination  exists  along 
with  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  and  valvular  disease,  the  impulse  often 
acquires  very  peculiar  characters,  differing  in  different  cases,  and  there 
may  be  even  a  recession  rather  than  an  impulse. 

5.  Rhythn.  a.  Irregularity  is  often  observed,  both  as  regards  force 
and  time,  or  the  beat  may  be  intermittent.  Causes,  (i.)  Functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  heart's  action,     (ii.)  Cardiac  diseases,  viz  ,  great  dilata- 
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tion,  fatty  disease,  and  some  cases  of  mitral  or  aortic  regurgitation,  with 
enlarf;cment  of  the  left  ventricle,  (iii.)  Malformation  of  the  heart, 
(iv.)  Occasionally  pericardial  effusion?,  and  not  unfrequontly  pericardial 
adhesions,  b.  In  pericardial  elusion  the  impulse  sometimes  seems  to  lag 
behind  the  ventriatlar  systole^  as  if  it  took  some  time  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  surface,  c.  The  impulse  may  be  double  or  treble  (systolic),  or  a  diaa^ 
folic  impulse  may  likewise  be  present.  This  occurs  in  some  instances  of 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  with  adhesions. 

6.  Effects*  of  Change  of  Posture. — Increased  mobility  of  the  apex-beat  has 
been  considered  a  sign  of  pericardial  efftision,  but  it  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance. The  fact  that  it  does  not  alter  in  different  postures  is  sometimes 
of  much  aid  in  determining  the  existence  of  adhesions — pericardial  and 
pleuritic. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  the  impulse  often  seen  towards  the 
base  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  epigastrium.  Basic  impulse  is  observed  in 
many  cases,  where  a  cavity  in  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  has  contractedj 
drawing  up  the  heart,  and  bringing  it  close  to  the  chest-walls,  adhesions 
probably  forming.  It  may  be  due  to  excessive  hypertrophy  about  the 
base,  or  aneurism  of  the  heart.  Epigastric  impulse  is  generally  cardiac, 
but  is  sometimes  the  result  oi  aortic  pulsation^  or,  it  is  said,  regurgitation 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  either  due  to  displace- 
ment of  the  heart;  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle;  or  it  may  bo  the 
Dataral  consequence  of  a  short  thorax. 

III.  Peculiar  Sensations  felt  over  the  Cardiac  Reoion. 

In  connection  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  certain  sensations  are  some- 
times produced,  which  require  a  brief  separate  consideration. 

1.  Thrill  or  Furring  Tremor. — These  terms  sufficiently  indicate  the 
character  of  the  peculiar  vibratory  sensation  conveyed  to  the  fingers, 
which  is  indicative  of  certain  conditions  of  the  orifices  and  valves.  In 
order  to  determine  the  origin  of  a  thrill,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  its 
situation  and  synchronism.  It  may  be  requisite  to  excite  the  heart  by 
brisk  movement  before  it  can  be  distinguished.  The  different  thrills  met 
with  are  as  follows:  (i.)  At  the  left  apex;  a.  systolic j  comparatively  fre- 
quent, and  indicating  miti'ol  regurgitation^  especially  if  associated  with 
hypertrophy.  6.  PrcesystoliCj  or  post-diastolic,  associated  with  tnitraJ  ob' 
giruetion.  (ii.)  At  the  right  base,  in  the  secoJtd  intei'space,  near  the  ster- 
num, a.  Systolic;  b.  diastolic;  due  respectively  to  aortic  obstruction  and 
regurgitation.  The  former  may  also  be  felt  above  the  sternum,  (iii.) 
Very  rarely  tystolic  in  second  left  space,  or  opposite  the  third  cartilage, 
indicating  pulmonary  obstruction,  (iv.)  Presystolic  in  fourth  left  space, 
or  opposite  the  fourth  cartilage.  This  is  a  mere  curiosity,  but  has  been 
Mid  to  exist  with  tricuspid  obstruction. 
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2    Per l cardial  friction-fretniius  is  very  exceptionally  observed  \i\peri' 
corditiH.     Differing  in  its  characters  entirely  from  thrill,  it  seems  qaite 
superficial  and  rubbing,  is  movable  and  irregular  as  regards  its  site  and 
rhythm,  though  usually  felt  chiefly  during  the  systole,  and  seldom  la&ts 
for  any  length  of  time.     It  may  be  simulated  by  pleuritic  fremitus,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  heart. 

IV.  Cardiac  Pkrcussion. 

A.  Cardiac  Dulness. — This  is  described  as  being  superficial  or  deep. 
The  former  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  heart  uncovered  by  lung,  is 
triangular  in  shape,  bounded  to  the  right  by  a  line  along  the  middle  of 
the  sternum  from  the  fourth  cartilage,  and  to  the  left  by  a  line  extending 
obliquely  from  the  same  point  to  the  apex.     The  deep  dulness  extends  io 
the  limits  of  the  entire  heart,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  it 
out,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  much  practice. 

Cardiac  Dulxess  in  Diseask. — It  is  necessary  to  notice — 1.  Itspoti- 
Hon.  2.  Extent.  3.  Shape.  4.  Degree  and  quality.  5.  Whether  ilia 
influenced  by  change  in  posture. 

1.  Position.  This  may  be  entirely  abnormal,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  by  pleuritic  effusion. 

2.  Extent,     a.  It  may  be  increased  more  or  less,  this  being  usually  as- 
sociated with  some  change  in  shape.     Causes,     (i.)  Abnormal  contact  of 
the  heart  with  the  chest-walls,  especially  when  due  to  retraction  of  the 
lung,     (ii.)  Enlargements  of  the  heart,  the  extent  and  form  depending 
upon  the  part  of  the  heart  involved,  and  whether  there  is  hypertrophy, 
dilatation,  or  both  combined,     (iii-)  Accumulation  of  hlood  in  the  eav'Stt 
or  v^alls  of  the  heart,  especially  as  the  result  of  some  pulmonary  ob- 
struction,     (iv.)  Any  liquid  or  solid  collection  within  the  pericardium, 
but  especially  etfusion  from  inflammation,  and  excess  of  fat.     (v.)  In- 
crease in  cardiac  dulness  mav  bo  simulated  bv  conditions  external  to  the 
fieart,  e.  g.,  consolidation  of  the  margin  of  the  lung,  a  tumor,  or  aneuri»m 
of  the  aorta. 

h.  Diminution  in  cardiac  dulness  \s  not  reliable  in  determining  the  state 
of  the  heart,  but  is  most  useful  as  indicating  distension  of  the  lungs,  espe- 
cially the  left.  Causes,  (i.)  Atrophy  of  the  heart,  (ii.)  Great  loss  of 
blood,  and  consequent  emptiness  of  the  cavities,  (iii  )  Accumulation  of 
air  in  the  pericardium,     (iv.)  Hypertrophy  or  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 

8.  Shape.  The  /orm  of  the  dulness  is  often  useful  in  making  out  the 
cause  of  any  increase.  In  pericardial  effusion  it  tends  to  be  triangular, 
with  the  base  down,  and  the  apex  upwards.  In  hypertrophy  it  becomes 
elongated  vertically  ;  in  dilatation  lateral  enlargement  takes  place,  espe- 
cially towards  the  right,  and  the  shape  is  square  or  circular.  The  form, 
however,  will  be  modified,  according  to  the  part  of  the  heart  involved, 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  two  conditions  are  combined. 
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4.  Quality  and  Degree.  The  degree  of  dulnesa  has  been  said  to  afford  a 
distinction  between  pericardial  effusion  and  cardiac  enlargetncnts^  it  being 
tnort  marked  in  the  former.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed,  however, 
on  this  difference.  If  the  pericardium  or  heart  is  calcified,  the  percussion- 
note  may  become  somewhat  osteal. 

5.  With  change  of  posture  the  dulness  due  to  pericitrdial  effusion  may 
be  made  to  alter  in  extent  And  form. 

B.  Resistance. — This  is  stated  to  be  greater  in  pericardial  effusion 
than  in  hypertrophy. 

V.  Auscultation  of  the  Heart. 

A.  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  heart,  and  of  the  sounds  thereby  produced,  before  auscultation  can  be 
of  any  value  in  investigating  for  disease.  With  regard  to  the  sounds,  it 
is  requisite  to  know  the  characters  of  each — systolic  and  diastolic — and 
how  these  differ,  as  examination  is  made  over  different  parts  of  the  thorax, 
as  well  HA  their  modes  of  production. 

During  each  action  of  the  heart,  when  listening  at  the  apex,  there  may 
be  noticed  in  succession  :  1.  A  systolic  sounds  synchronous  with  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles.  2.  A  short  silence.  3.  A  diastolic  sound  at 
the  moment  when  the  ventricles  cease  to  contract,  and  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  close.  4.  A  longer  silence^  which  is  again  followed  by 
the  systolic  sounds  &c.  As  regards  time,  they  bear  about  the  following 
relation  to  each  other,  dividing  an  entire  cardiac  action  into  tenths : 

fiyst.  sound.         la<  interval.         Diasi.  sound.         2d  interval. 

A  tV  1^  A 

At  the  left  apexy  i.e.^  just  within  and  below  the  nipple,  the  systolic  sound 
is  prolonged  and  well  defined,  much  accentuated,  seems  muffled  and  rather 
deep,  and  of  rather  low  pitch.  The  diastolic  is  much  shorter,  sharper, 
and  more  abrupt,  clearer,  more  superficial,  and  higher  pitched.  At  the 
right  apexy  i.  «.,  over  the  ensiform  cartilage,  both  sounds  are  clearer  and 
higher  pitched  than  at  the  left,  and  the  systolic  is  less  accentuated, 
shorter,  and  sharper.  Comparing  the  sounds  at  the  base  and  apex^  it  will 
be  found  that  at  the  base  the  diastolic  sound  becomes  the  more  marked. 
It  18  loud  and  distinct,  much  accentuated,  clear,  and  often  ringing,  while 
the  systfilie  is  dull  and  indefinite,  shorter,  and  without  any  accent.  At 
the  right  base,  i.  e  ,  opposite  the  second  space  or  third  cartilage,  close  to 
the  sternum,  the  sounds  are  usually  louder  than  at  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  left  side,  especially  the  diastolic.  Finally,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  sounds  are  generally  better  heard  under  the  left  clavicle,  and  over 
the  left  side  posteriorly,  than  over  the  corresponding  regions  on  the  right 
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side.  Modes  of  production.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
systolic  sound  is  due  chiefly  to  the  tension  of  the  fnitral  and  tricuspid 
valves^  and  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  ventricles^  while  the  diastolic 
results  from  tension  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 

In  auscultating  the  heart,  in  order  to  detect  ahnormal  conditions,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  patient  stop  breathing  for  a  moment,  an 
it  is  often  advisable  to  excite  the  heart  by  a  little  brisk  movement, 
comparing  the  sounds  at  the  base  and  apex,  some  authorities  recommen 
the  use  of  a  double  stethoscope,  so  that  they  may  be  h^rd  at  the  sam 
time,  but  the  ordinary  instrument  answers  perfectly  well. 

Heart-Sounds  in  Dissase. — The  information  obtained  by  ezamin 
tion  of  the  heart-sounds  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  1.  With  rega 
to  the  state  of  the  heart  itself,  as  to  sizCy  the  coyuiition  of  its  wallSf 
functional  activity ,  and   in  some  cases  the  state  of  its  orifices  and  vol 
2.  The  existence  of  ahnormal  accuynulations  in  the  pericardium,  or  of 
hesions  of  its  surfaces.     8.  The  presence  of  certain  affections  of  the  sumt*. 
rounding  organs  and  structures,  especially  the  lungs.     4.  The  quantTl^^ 
and  quality  of  the  blood. 

Examination  or  the  Sounds  at  the  Left  Apex. 

1.  Intensity  and  apparent  depth,     a.  Increased,     Causes,     (i.)  Excited 
action  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,     (ii.)  Approximation  of  the  heart  to 
the  chest- walls,  when  the  sounds  also  appear  to  be  superficial,    (iii.)  Gmi- 
bined  hifpertrophy  and  dilatation,  particularly  if  the  valves  are  somewhat 
hypertrophied  at  the  same  time,     (iv.)  Deficient  quantity,  or  a  watery 
condition  of  the  blood,     b.  Diminished,     Causes,     (i.)  Feeble  action  of 
the  heart,     (ii.)  Certain  organic  cardiac  affections,  viz. :  ati'ophy,  «m- 
ple  or  concentric  hypertrophy,  dilatatvm  unth  thinning  of  the  toalls,  changes 
in  the  muscular  walls,  especially /o<<y  disease,  but  also  softening  connected 
with  febrile  diseases,  and  fibroid  or  cancerous  infiltration,     (iii.)  Collec- 
tion of  fluid,  air,  or  much  solid  material  in  the  pericardial  sac.     (iv.) 
Distension  of  the  left  lung  by  emphysema  or  hypertrophy.     In  the  last 
two  conditions  the  sounds  appear  to  be  deep,  in  consequence  of  imperfectly 
conducting  materials  coming  between  the  heart  and  the  parietes  of  the 
chest. 

2.  The  pitch,  quality,  and  degree  of  clearness  of  the  systolic  sounds  may 
give  important  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  valves  of  the  heart 
and  of  its  walls,  and  also  as  to  the  quality  of  the  blood.  If  much  hyper^ 
trophy  exists,  without  dilatation,  the  sound  is  toneless,  dull,  obscure,  and 
of  very  low  pitch.  In  dilated  hypertrophy,  with  some  thickening  of  the 
valves,  it  becomes  clanging  or  musical.  When  mere dilniation  is  present, 
it  is  often  high-pitched,  abrupt,  and  clicking,  or  slapping.  Aneemia 
frequently  causes  it  to  be  sharp,  clear,  and  high-pitched. 
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3.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  length  of  the  syaiolic  sound,  and  to  com- 
pare the  relative  lengths  of  the  sounds  and  intervals.  For  instance,  in 
dilated  hypertrophy,  the  systolic  sound  is  very  prolonged,  there  may  be 
hardly  any  diastolic  sound,  and  the  intervals  are  shortened.  In  viere 
dilatation,  the  diastolic  sound  often  becomes  the  longer  one,  so  as  to 
simulate  the  systolic,  which  is  much  shortened. 

Comparison  or  the  Sounds  in  different  parts  of  the  Chest. 
— It  is  often  of  advantage  to  compare  the  sounds  as  heard  over  different 
parts  of  the  thorax,  but  especially  at  the  apex  and  base  of  the  heart,  and 
at  the  right  and  left  apex  or  base.  As  illustrations  of  the  knowledge 
thus  to  be  gained,  the  following  are  important:  1.  If  the  sounds,  being 
weak  at  the  apex,  are  louder  at  the  base,  this  serves  to  distinguish  peri^ 
cardial  effusion  from  dilatation  or  fatfy  heart.  2.  Greater  intensity  at 
the  right  apex  than  the  left,  either  shows  displacement  of  the  heart,  or 
that  it  is  covered  by  some  imperfect  conducting  material,  especially  an 
emphysematous  lung.  3.  Louder  sounds  at  the  left  base  than  the  right ^ 
especially  the  diastolic,  indicate  that  there  is  some  interference  with  the 
passage  of  blood  through  the  mitral  orifice,  so  that  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation is  overloaded,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  distended.  4.  Any  con- 
dition, either  in  the  heart  itself,  or  external  to  it,  which  alters  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heart,  will  correspondingly  modify  the  sounds.  For  example, 
in  left  pleuritic  effusion,  they  are  transferred  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 
6.  The  extent  and  direction  of  conduction  of  the  sounds,  may  bo  useful  in 
determining  disease  in  other  organs.  Thus,  in  consolidatiofi  at  the  apex 
of  the  right  lung,  they  are  very  often  louder  under  the  right  clavicle  than 
the  left.  In  right  basic  pneumonia  they  are  often  very  marked  over  the 
affected  part.  Cavities  in  the  lungs  may  intensify  the  sounds  considerably, 
or  sometimes  impart  to  them  unusual  character,  such  as  hollowness  or 
metallic  quality. 

Reduplication. — By  this  is  meant  a  doubling  of  either  sound.  It  is 
frequently  observed,  even  in  health,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  indicate 
disease;  its  cause  being  usually  a  want  of  synchronism  in  the  action  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  present  with  either  or  both  sounds, 
and  observed  at  the  apex  or  base.  Without  care,  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  murmur.     Occasionally  a  sound  is  trebled. 

B.  Endocardial  Murmurs. 

An  endocardial  murmur  is  usually  associated  with  one  of  the  cardiac 
orifices,  being  either  one  of  the  ordinary  sounds  altered  in  its  characters, 
or  a  new  sound  altogether.  For  determining  its  origin  and  cause,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe :  1.  The  seat  of  its  greatest  intensity.  2.  The  dire.c- 
ii<m$  in  which  it  is  conducted.  (These  two  characters  indicate  the  orifice 
which  is  affected.)     3.  Its  iime^  whether  systolic,  diastolic,  prcesysiolic,  or 
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post-diasioUc.  (This  gives  information  as  to  the  presence  of  obsfnt^^^  ^ 
or  regurgitation.)  4.  These  being  the  essential  characters  to  notice,  m.  -S  i 
always  advisable,  however,  to  attend  to  other  particulars,  especially  -ah* 
duration^  loudness,  quoUti/,  and  pitch  of  a  murmur,  and  its  influence  \j  jpon 
the  ordinary-  sounds.  Thus  a  tolerably  accurate  conclusion  may  bo  arri  -^ed 
ut  with  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  valves  and  orifices,  as^  to 
the  degree  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  quantity  and  quality  of  <ie- 
posit,  &c. ;  the  state  of  the  heart's  walls,  and  the  manner  in  which  S  t  h 
acting;  and  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

Qknekal  Causks  of  Murmurs. — 1.  In  the  large  majority  of  cas^**»a 
murmur  depends  upon  so7ne  morbid  condition  in  connection  with  one  of    ^he 
cardiac  orifices,  which  cither  causes  obstruction  to  the  onward  passag^^  <>f 
the  blood,  or  permits  regurgitation,  owing  to  imperfect  closure  of      "^^e 
valves,     (i.)   OAs^rwc^ion  may  arise  from  :  a.  Constriction  at  or  tiboM^    •n 
orifice,  its  margins  being  also  generally  thickened,     b.  Some  direct   *'«- 
pediment,  as  from  greatly  enlarged  and  nodulated,  or  adherent  val"^^®^, 
which  cannot  fall  back.     c.  External  pressure  by  a  tumor,  fibrous  thi^^t- 
ening,  «&c.,  or  by  the  stethoscope,     d.  Twisting  of  the  orifice,  owin^    to 
displacement  of  the  heart,  with  a  wrong  direction  of  the  current  of  Wcfod. 
(ii.)  Regurgitation  may  be  due  to — a.  Mere  enlargement  of  an  orifice,  tbe 
valves  not  widening  in  proportion,     b.    Organic  changes  in  the  valttes, 
which  prevent  them  from  performing  their  functions  properly,  such  8S 
actual  destruction  or  rupture,  perforation,  great  contraction,  thickening, 
rigidity,  adhesions  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,     e.  Organic  changes  in  the 
appendages  of  the  valves,  viz.,  the  chorda)  tendinea?,  and  musculi  papiU 
lares,  which  interfere  with  their  closure,     d.    Mere  irregulur  action  or 
altered  position  of  the  musculi  papillares,  which  prevents  the  valves  from 
falling  into  their  places  at  the  proper  time  or  in  the  proper  manner.    «. 
Degeneration  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  great  arteries,  interfering  with  the 
adaptation  of  its  valves.     Most  of  the  causes  further  enumerated  are  very 
unusual.     2.  Mere  roughness  of  the  endocardium,  especially  from  infiam- 
mation,  and  particularly  if  in  the  vicinity  of  an  orifice.     3.  Fibrinous 
coagula  among  the  columnse  earnest,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  valves, 
forming  vegetations.     4.  Sacculated  aneurism  of  the  heart.     5.  Abnor- 
mal communications  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  with  the  great 
vessels.     6.    Dilatation  of  the  aorta  at  its  commencement,  the  orifice 
being  unaltered.     7.  Violent  palpitation.     8.  An  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  blood.     Murmurs  have  been  appropriately  divided  into  organic  and 
inorganic,  according  as  they  are  associated  or  not  with  positive  organic 
mischief.     The  latter  will  be  presently  alluded  to  .separately. 

Characters  of  Murmurs  at  each  Orifice. — Ttoo  murtnura  may 
exist  in  connection  with  each  of  the  four  chief  orifices  of  the  heart,  one 
indicating  obstructum,  the  other  regurgitation  ;  but  practically  it  is  found 
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OiMt  on\y  miiral  and  ctoriic  murmurs  are  usually  met  with,  those  asBO- 
eiated  with  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  orifices  being  very  exceptional. 

1.  Mitral  Murmurs. — These  are  loudest  just  above  the  left  apex, 
being  conducted  round  in  the  direction  of  the  left  axilla,  and,  to  some 
extent,  upwards  towards  the  base.  1.  Regurgliani.  Systolic  in  time,  it 
if  generally  of  medium  or  low  pitch,  but  varies  much  in  its  other  charac- 
ters ;  it  may  be  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  extensively  over  the  chest,  but  is 
not  often  distinct  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  frequently  becomes 
Abruptly  fainter  on  passing  the  stethoscope  in  this  direction.  It  is  fre- 
quently perceptible  behind,  in  the  left  vertebral  groove,  or  even  the 
right,  especially  opposite  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebrai.  2. 
Ohstruciive  or  constrictive.  Usually  this  murmur  is  poat-diaslolic  or  prce- 
t^tolie,  being  entirely  a  new  sounds  and  having  no  connection  with  the 
diastolic  sound.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  almost  to  begin  simul- 
taneously with  this,  and  to  continue  through  the  entire  interval.  Its 
explanation  is  as  follows :  As  soon  a.s  the  ventricle  ceases  to  contract  the 
mitral  valves  fall  back  and  the  orifice  becomes  patent.  The  blood  which 
has  collected  in  the  auricle  quietly  passes  through  for  awhile,  but  finally 
the  auricle,  being  distended,  suddenly  contracts,  and  drives  on  the  blood 
with  some  force,  this  being  immediately  followed  by  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole. It  is  at  the  time  of  this  contraction  that  the  murmur  usually  occurs, 
and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  ♦•auriculo-systolic."  If,  however,  there 
is  great  constriction,  with  much  thickening  and  roughness  about  the 
opening,  it  may  be  heard  during  the  whole  of  the  period  that  the  blood 
b  passing  through.  Hence  the  length  of  this  murmur  varies,  but  it  is 
UBually  rather  short.  Its  intensity  is  rarely  very  great,  and  therefore  the 
extent  of  its  conduction  is  much  less  than  that  of  regurgitant  murmur, 
while  it  is  only  exceptionally  heard  in  the  back.  The  pitch  is  low,  and 
qaality  usually  rather  harsh.  Recently  Dr.  Barclay  has  argued  that  this 
murmur  really  indicates  regurgitation  and  not  obstruction. 

II.  Aortic  Murmurs.  1.  Obstructive.  Most  marked  nt  the  base  of 
the  heart,  generally  over  the  sternum,  and  in  the  contiguous  portion  of 
the  second  right  space  it  is  conducted  upwards  and  to  the  right,  as  well  as 
to  some  extent  down  along  the  sternum  and  towards  the  left  apex,  but  is 
not  often  heard  there.  Behind  it  is  audible  in  the  left  vertebral  groove, 
usually  from  about  the  second  or  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  ver- 
lebra,  but  sometimes  is  heard  all  along  the  dorsal  region,  and  even  on 
the  right  side.  I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  the  murmur 
was  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  the  chest  and  back  extensively  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  arteries.  It  is  generally  prolonged  and 
of  rather  high  pitch,  not  unfrequently  musical. 

2.  Regurgitant  This  murmur  is  usually  loudest  over  the  sternum,  op- 
posite the  third  space  or  fourth  cartilage,  being  conducted  chiefly  down- 
wards along  the  sternum,  so  as  to  bo  very  distinct  at  its  lower  end,  where 
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it  generally  abruptly  ceases.  Towards  the  apex  and  the  rif^ht  h 
clavicular  region  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  conducted  as  the  obstrtg^tive 
munnurf  and  it  is  only  rarely  heard  in  the  back.  Its  rhythm  is  preei  »dy 
diastolic^  it  being,  in  fact,  an  altered  second  sound,  but  it  is  always 
longed  more  or  less  into  the  interval,  and  may  fill  it  completely.  Iim< 
its  duration  is  often  so  great  as  to  lend  to  its  being  mistaken  by  the  m  k>«3X- 
pericnced  for  a  systolic  murmur,  even  when  both  exist  together.  C^om- 
monly  it  is  of  blowing  quality,  not  harsh,  and  of  medium  or  high  piC^^h, 
but  its  ch»racters  are  variable. 

III.  Tricuspid  Murmuks. — These  are  said  to  be  heard  at  the  ^«^W 
apex,  at  the  junction  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  sternum^ and  t.o      ^ 
conducted  a  little  upwards  and  to  either  side.     1.  Regurgitant.  Regu*"^'- 
tation  frequently  occurs  at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  but  as  it  is  due  to  n*  ^™ 
enlargement  of  the  opening,  no  roughness  or  thickening  of  the  vJil  '^'^ 
being  present,  and  as  the  right  ventricle  does  not  act  powerfully,  a  m  a-*'" 
mur  is  only  rarely  heard.     When  present  it  is  systolic,  faint,  and  of  \^:^^ 
pitch.    2.  Obstiiictive.  This  is  a  mere  curiosity,  but  theoretically  it  vrwM  ' 
ha  prcesystolie  in  time. 

IV.  Pulmonary  Artery  Murmurs. — These  are  audible  at  tbe/^^ 
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base,  about  the  second  space  and  third  cartilage  or  space  near  the  ite. 
num,  and  are  conducted  upwards  and  to  the  left,  so  as  to  be  heard  und^ 
the  left  clavicle.     As  in  the  case  of  the  aorta,  two  murmurs  may  be  m^ 
with,  but  only  rarely,  viz. :  1.  Obstructive  or  systolic,     2.  Regurgitant 
diastolic.  j 

Conditions  influencing  Murmurs.    "Without  entering  into  particulars,  i  ^ 
must  suffice  to  state  that  murmurs  may  be  modified  as  regards  their  in^"^ 
tensity,  seat,  direction  of  conduction,  and  other  characters  by:  1.  De^       j 
formitv  of  the  chest.     2.  Posture.    8.  Morbid  conditions  external  to  th»        1 
heart,  e.  g.,  emphysema,  pleuritic  effusion,  lung-consolidation.     4.  The        ': 
state  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  cavities,  as  regards  hypertrophy,        j 
dilatation,  degeneration,  &c.     5.  The  force  and  regularity  of  the  cardiac 
action.     6.  The  presence  of  two  murmurs  at  the  same  orifice.     7.  The 
existence  of  two  s^'nchronous  murmurs  at  different  orifices. 

Inoroanic  Murmurs. — 1.  Ancemic.  This  has  usually  the  characters 
of  a  faint  pulmonary  systolic  murmur,  somewhat  blowing  or  whiffing  in 
quality.  It  may,  however,  bo  aortic,  and  some  have  even  localized  it  in 
the  tricuspid  or  mitral  orifice.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,  pressure  with 
the  stethoscope,  and  the  erect  posture  intensify  it.  The  chief  tbeoriea  of 
its  causation  are,  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  abnormal  state  of  the 
blood ;  to  pressure  by  the  stethoscope ;  or  to  unusual  vibration  of  the 
walls  of  the  artery  or  the  valves,  in  consequence  of  their  relaxed  condi- 
tion. Probably  all  these  aid  in  its  production.  2.  Murmur  retulHng 
from  irregular  action  of  the  museuli  papillares  in  the  left  ventricle.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  slight,  but  inconstant  mitral  regurgitant  murmur^  it  is 
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iuallv  associsteU  with  chorea,  but  may  depend  upon  a  very  feeble,  or 
regularly-acting  heart.  3.  Excited  cardiac  action  or  irregular  palpita- 
(«n,  eepcciallj  if  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart,  may  cause 
le  first  sound  to  become  rough  and  murmur-like,  particularly  at  the 
kie.  4.  Twisting  of  the  heart  maj  give  rise  to  a  basic  systolic  murtnur, 
External  pressure  generally  produces  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur j  but 
roa^ionally  it  is  puinumary.  6.  Murmurs  duo  to  clots  in  the  heart  are 
sually  systolic,  and  connected  with  the  right  side. 

C.  Pericardial  Murmurs  or  Friction-Sounds. 

K  frict'um-fcutnd  is  often  produced  during  the  cardiac  action,  by  the 
abbing  together  of  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pericardium.  The  rough- 
lew  may  be  due  to  excessive  rasculnrizntiony  exudation  or  its  remains^ 
ievMrnrhape,  tubercle^  or  cancer. 

Characters. — In  the  following  description  of  a  pericardial  murmur^ 
the  differences  between  it  and  an  endocardial  murmur  will  be  evident. 
I.  lis  neat  and  extetii  are  very  variable,  depending  upon  the  area  over 
iFbich  the  physical  conditions  for  its  production  are  present,  but  fre- 
quently its  pt/tnt  of  greatest  intensity  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  any 
endoctrdial  murmur;  while  it  is  usually  abruj>Hy  limitedy  evea  wheui 
loud,  and  is  not  conducted  in  the  directions  of  endocardial  sounds.     2.  It 
tppetrs  distinctly  superficial  as  ft  rule.     8.  Great  variety  is  observed  as 
^rds  intensity^  quality^  and  pitch.     Usually  the  sound  is  more  or  less 
^^\ng  and  rough  in  quality,  but  may  be  clicking,  creaking,  grating,  &c., 
wd  Dr.  Walsho  describes  churning  and  continuous  rumbling  murmurs, 
<iue  to  the  presenins  of  fluid.     It  may  differ  over  different  parts  of  the 
ietrt  4.  The  rhythm  may  be  systolic^  diat>tolic,  or  both,  but  very  often 
'*  to  trregular^  not  corresponding  exactly  to  either,  and  va^rying  with  each 
^^f  the  heart.     A  double  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  same 
^1  ii  considered  very  characteristic  of  pericardial.     In   many  cases 
^^  smrnds  may  be  heard  quite  distinct.     6.   Pressure  with  the  stetho- 
^frequently  materially  modifies  a  pericardial  murmur,  by  increasing 
^^  vn,  altering  its  rhythm,  raising  the  pitch,  or  rendering  it  rougher 
^B  quality.    6.  Bending  the  body  forwards  is  said  to  intensify  it,  but  this 
u  not  reliable.     It  may  disappear  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  a  change  in 
Potion  may  alter  the  murmur,  should  fluid  be  present  in  the  peri- 
^ium.    7.  A  quick  inspiration  in  some  cases  intensifies  the  murmur 
ind  niMi  its  pitch.    8.  Bapid  changes  are  liable  to  take  place  in  the 
V^%fm  of  the  cftse,  as  regards  the  site,  extent,  rhythm,  and  characters 
^'poivardial  murmur. 

"  i*  Deceinrj  to  mention  that  pericardial  frietion-sound  may  be  simu- 
"^  by  pfeicritfic,  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  heart.  Its  position, 
which  if  generally  about  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  marked  irregu- 
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larity,  and  cessation  when  the  breath  is  heldj  will  usually  serve  to  dis-^liw 
guish  the  latter. 

A  pericardial  splashing  sound  has  been  described,  due  to  the 
of  air  and  fluid,  but  it  is  extremely  rare. 


Examination  of  the  Great  Arteries  of  the  Chest  -A.3n» 

Neck. 

The  main  points  to  be  observed  in  this  examination  may  be  thus  snM  m* 
marized : 

I.  Bulging^  which  may  be  caused  by  aneurism. 

II.  Ainount  and  characters  of  puUation  as  seen  and  felt,     1.  Exe^^-^n  . 
pw/aa^joTt  may  be  associated  with — a.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,    b.   ^^J' 
pertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,    c.  Aortic  regurgitation,    rf.  An  athero*^- 
atous  condition  of  the  vessels,     e.  Aneurisms  of  various  kinds,  in  wh  i^^ 
ihQTQ  \s a  limited  exccHstive  impulsCj  u»ufi\\y  expansile  and  heaving.     2.     -^" 
cases  of  mitral  regurgitation^  there  is  sometimes  almost  an  entire  abse^^^ 
of  puliation  in  the  carotids  and  subclavian?,  even  when  the  heart  is  mii^^ 
hypertrophied. 

III.  Thrill.  This  may  be  associated  with — 1.  Anaemia.     2.  Pressu 
on  an  artery.     3.  Diseased  vessels  and  aneurisms,  especially  when  gmer 
dilatati<yn  exists,  with  atheroma  or  calcitication.     A  thrill  mav  be  felti  ^^ 
the  suprasternal  notch,  owing  to  the  aorta  being  in  these  conditions. 

IV.  Increased  dulness  and  resistance  can  onl}'  be  due  to  an  aneurism. 

V.  Murmurs.     An  arterial  murmur  is  usually  synchronous  with  th^^ 
cardiac  systoh.     Causes.    1.  Presffure  bg  the  stethoscope^  pATt\c\i\aT\y  o\e^*^ 
the  third  part  of  the  subclavian,  which  may  produce  a  murmur  even  110- 
health,  but  especially  when  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  aortic  regur-^ 
gitation,  or  anamia.    The  atucmic  murmur  is  usually  very  easily  induced^ 
high-pitched,  blowing,  whiffing  or  whizzing,  and  may  be  heard  exten^ 
sivcly.     2.  Pressure  bg  a  tumor,  enlarged  glands,  or  fibrous  ihickeningt 
and  adhesions.     One  of  the  best  illustrations  is  the  subclavian  murmur 
heard  below  the  left  clavicle  in  some  cases  of  phthisis.     3.  /toughness  of 
the  inner  surface  of  an  artery,  from  atheroma,  calcification,  ero«ioni|        , 
exudation,  or  fibrinous  -coagula.     4.  Change  of  form  in  an  artery,  vis.,       -' 
aneurisms  (in  which  the  murmur  may  be  systolic,  diastolic,  or  both),  and       ^ 
coarctation.     5.  Abnormal  communication  between  a  large  artery  and       ' 
vein,  such  as  between  the  aorta  and  superior  vena  cava.  ; 

Examination  of  the  Veins  of  the  Neck  and  over  the     ' 

Chest. 

Special  attention  should  bo  paid  to  the  right  external  jugular  vein,  and 
to  the  sinus  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular.  The 
following  are  the  important  abnormal  signs: 
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I.  Enlargement  of  ihe  veins.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  degree  of 
t.)iiis,  whether  it  is  permanent  or  variable,  and  if  the  vessel:}  are  knotted 
suid  varicose.  Causes.  1.  Tricuspid  reffurgitaiion.  2.  Obstruction  in 
oonnection  with  the  superior  vena  cava,  innominate,  or  more  locally, 
owing  to  pressure  by  a  tumor,  &c.,  or  internal  plugging  by  a  thrombus. 
3.   An  aneurism  communicating  with  a  large  vein  in  the  thorax. 

II.  Excessive  distension  of  ihe  veins  of  ihe  neck  afier  a  cough.  During 
ooughing  those  veins  always  fill  more  or  less,  but  when  they  are  dilated 
€Zf%d  ihe  valves  are  inefficierUj  they  swell  greatly  when  this  act  is  performed, 
and  the  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  valves  may  often  be  thus  indicated. 

III.  PuLsaiion  atul  filling  from  below.     Some  believe  that  these  char- 
acters can  be  seen  even  in  healthy  persons,  but  they  are  scarcely  appre- 
ciable as  a  rule.    In  order  to  observe  them,  ihe  patient  should  be  recumbent^ 
tciih  ihe  head  low.     Generally  pulsation  can  only  be  seen,  but  when  very 
powerful  it  may  also  bo  felt,  and  it  is  said  that  a  thrill  may  be  present  in 
rare  instances.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  transmitted  arterial 
pttlsation  for  venous.     In  order  to  deioct  filling  from  below^  it  is  requisite 
to  press  upon  the  jnght  external  jugular  near  the  clavicle,  and  then  draw 
the  finger  up  the  neck  in  its  course,  keeping  up  the  pressure;  it  usually 
fills  in  jerks.     Causes.     1.   Tricuspid  regurgitation  alone  may  lead  to  pul- 
sation, but  usually  is  soon  associated  with — 2.  Inefficiency  of  ihe  valves  of 
ihe  veins^  which  renders  the  pulsation  more  marked,  and  which  must 
exist  before  there  can  be  any  filling  from  below.     8.  Right  hypertrophy 
considerably  intensifies  the  pulsation. 

IV.  Venous  murmurs.  1.  Vtnous  hum^  ^^  bruit  du  diable.^*  This  is  the 
only  venous  murmur  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  very 
common  in  connection  with  ancemiaj  being  sometimes  associated  with  a 
thrill.  Best  heard  at  the  junction  of  the  right  internal  jugular  and  sub- 
clavian, especially  on  twisting  the  neck  a  little  to  the  left;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  extensively  dififused.  Characters.  It  is  continuous  and  not 
inierruptedt  though  not  uniform  in  its  intensity;  usually  humming  or 
musical,  it  may  be  blowing,  buzzing,  rushing,  whistling,  &c.  Inspira- 
tion, pressure,  and  the  erect  posture,  intensify  this  murmur,  and  it  is 
loudest  during  the  ventricular  systole,  being  in  proportion  to  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood.  2.  Intermittent  murmurs  have 
been  described,  associated  with  tricuspid  regurgitation,  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  and  other  morbid  conditions,  but  they  must  be  extremely 
exceptional. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BESPIBATOBT  OBQANS  AK 

PASSAGES. 


General  Clinical  Characters. — Apart  from  the  results  of />Ay» 
examinaiiojiy  the  presence  of  disease  connected  with  the  different  par 
the  respiratory  apparatus  is  indicated  by  some  characteristic  subject 
and  objective  symptoms.     1.  As  a  rule  various  morbid  Bcnsationa 
present,  either  in  some  part  of  the  course  of  the  respiratory  tract,  o' 
the  chest.     2.   Breathing  is  often  disturbed,  there  being  more  or 
dyftpnceaj  differing  in  its  characters  according  to  its  cause.     3.  The  t^^tee 
is  affected  when  the  larynx  is  implicated.     4.  Certain  acts  are  excmt««/, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  removal  of  some  irritation,  viz.,  coughing, 
hawking y  or  sneezing.     5.  Various  substances  may  be  discharged  during 
these  acts.     6.  Hcemoptt/sis  is  not  uncommonly  present.     7.  The  expired 
air  sometimes  affords  unusual  characters.     Some  of  these  symptoms  call 
for  more  detailed  general  consideration  in  this  place;  others  will  be  no- 
ticed further  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Dyspncea. — Apncea  and  its  Results. 

Dyspncea  or  difficulty  of  breathing^  is  a  symptom  requiring  careful  in- 
vestigation, as  it  may  be  made  up  of  several  elements  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish,  as  well  as  to  localize  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  which 
is  not  neccssarly  situated  in  the  respiratory  organs.  Catises.  The  con- 
ditions which  give  rise  to  dyspnoea  may  be  thus  arranged.  1.  Interference 
ttnih  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  ait'^passagea,  from  internal  obstruction, 
spasmodic  or  other  stricture,  or  external  pressure.  This  may  exist  in  any 
part,  from  the  mouth  down  to  the  bronchi.  2.  Mechanical  interference 
with  th£  expansion  of  the  chest'WaUs  from  pressure  or  rigidity;  or  with  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm.  8.  Loss  of  the  muscular  inspiratory  power 
owing  to  paralysis  or  spasm.  4.  Deficient  expiratory  force  ^  as  the  rtsuU 
of  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  lungs  in  emphysema^  or  fixation  of  the  chest- walk. 
5.  Diminution  in  the  working  portion  of  the  lungSy  from  actual  destruction, 
consolidation,  liquid  accumulation  in  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchi, 
collapse,  external  compression,  or  obliteration  of  its  minute  vessels.  6. 
Affections  of  the  chest  or  abdomen^  which  render  the  movements  of  re^i- 
ration  painful.  7.  Improper  conditions  of  the  air  inspired^  &uch  as  its  being 
too  rarefied,  or  containing  irrespirable  gases.  8.  Excessive  or  d^eient 
supply  of  blood  to  the  lungsj  due  to  some  organic  or  funedmuUderwigemmU 
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of  the  hearty  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  actual  loss  of  blood,  or 
violent  exercise.  9.  Altered  quality  of  i^ie  bloody  assocuxied  with  anaemia, 
tmpfrfect  aeration,  or  the  presence  of  poisonous  ingredients  in  fevers, 
rt*n«l  diseases,  pyiemia,  diabetes,  &c.  10.  Nervous  dUturhaneej  in  con- 
nection with  hysteria,  strong  emotion,  cerebral  disease,  brain-poisoning, 
prt»j*ure  on  the  vagus  nerves  or  some  of  their  branches,  or  reflex  dis- 
turUnco. 

Characters  of  Dyspncka. — In  studying  any  case   in  which  there  is 

tppurent  dyspncca,  it  is   requisite   to  observe  the  following  points:  1. 

Whether  any  suhjective  sensation  of  want  of  air  is  experienced,  as  well  as 

it»  degree,  which  may  amount  to  a  feeling  of  suffocation.   2  The  rapidity 

of  the  breathing.     8.  Whether  respiration  is  increased  in  depth  and  force. 

4.  If  the  relative  lengths  of  inspiration,  expiration,  and  the  interval  are 

disturbed.    6.  If  there  are  objective  signs  of  great  want  of  breath,  as  in- 

dicited  by  the  posture,  by  the  extraordinary  muscUs  being  brought  into 

P^^^  by  working  of  the  alee  nasi,  or  by  an  inability  to  hold  the  breath  or 

^flA.   6.  Whether  any  noise  is  produced  during  the  act  of  breathing, 

'•  ^1  stridor,  or  rattling.     7.  If  air  enters  freely  into  the  lungs  or  not. 

I^ficient  entrance  of  air  is  indicated  by  the  sinking  in  of  the  lower  part 

ofthe chest,  epigastrium,  and  suprasternal  fossa  during  inspiration.     8. 

"^  friitenee  and  degree  of  signs  of  itnperfect  blood-aeration.     9.  Whether 

"^^  dyspnoea  is  constant,  entirely  paroxysmal,  or  subject  to  exacerbations, 

*nd  if  the  paroxysms  are  traceable  to  any  evident  cause,  such  as  effort, 

emotion,  Uking  food,  cold  air,  Ac. 

^IQKSOF  Apxcea. — The  phenomena  which  accompany  interference  with 
*be  respiratory  functions  are  due  partly  to  overloading  of  the  venous 
portion  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
*'^rial  portion  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  blood  being  imperfectly  aerated,  and 
therefore  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  acts  as  a  poison,  cspe- 
<^ially  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  At  first  more  or  less  violent  efforts 
*fcmtde  to  breathe,  according. to  the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea,  but  these 
<*"oinish  and  finally  cease  as  the  central  nervous  system  becomes  poisoned. 
^*  f«ce  is  turgid,  at  first  fiushed,  but  soon  purple  or  livid,  or,  under  some 
<*iiditions,  it  Is  deadly  pale  or  mottled,  with  lividity  of  the  lips,  nose,  and 
*houtthe  eyes.  Other  parts  are  also  blue  or  livid,  especially  the  nails 
■"d  other  distant  parts.  DiHtension  of  the  veins  is  observed,  and  the  eyes 
^d  to  be  prominent,  suffused,  and  watery.  The  temperature  becomes  re- 
^ce<l,  while  cold,  clammy  swcitts  break  out.  Nervous  symptoms  soon 
*^%  viz.,  at  first  vertigo,  disturbance  of  the  senses,  mental  wandering, 
^vitchinga  and  tremors;  followed  by  drowsiness  and  stupor,  ending  in 
^plele  coma,  convulsions,  and  then  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  includ- 
^■^  the  sphincters.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  frequent,  and  small,  but  it  con- 
^^Qtt  to  beat  after  respiration  has  stopped,  and  the  heart  may  be  still 
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acting  after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  he  pcrceptihle ;  finally  it  stops  also  if 
the  case  is  fatal. 

Post-ynortem  examination  reveals  distension  of  the  right  side  o^    ^he  - 
heart  and  of  the  veins  with  dark  hlood  ;  with  intense  venous  coDge'S-Cion 
of  all  the  organs  and  tissues,  and  its  consequences. 

Cough. 

Causes.     Cough  is  a  very  common  symptom,  but  its  causes  mfi.y     be  ^ 
summed  up  under  the  following  heads:  1.  An  irritable  condiium  ctf   ^ 
mucous  membrane  in  some  part  of  the  passage  for  the  entrance  of  air,    fcut    - 
especially  in  the  throat  and  larynx.      This  is  particularly  observoci   in 
connection  with  irijfammniion^  the  sensibility  being  then  n\uch  exal^^- 
2.  Most  commonly  cough  is  an  act  for  the  expulsion  of  some  source  of  i>*-^** 
tation  or  annoyance  in  the  throaty  larynx^  trachea^  or  bronchi.     It  may     *• 
due  to  morbid  conditions  of  normal  structures,  such  as  the  uvula,  tons»  -■'» 
epiglottis,  or  vocal  cords  ;  the  presence  of  irritating  particles,  or  lar^^ 
foreign  bodies  introduced  during  inspiration  ;  certain  conditions  of  the»^ 
inhaled,  such  as  a  very  low  temperature,  or  impregnation  with  irritilir*''^ 


gases;   or  the  collection  of  secretion  or  morbid  products,  e.^.,  serui^-^* 
mucus,  pus,  bl<»od,  croupous  or  di])htheritic  deposit,  &c.     This  cause  ^ 
frequently  jissociuted  with  increased  irritability^  especially  in  inflammiP'  ^ 
tion.     This  form  of  cough  may  be  voluntarily  excited,  but  it  is  often  in  ^^ 
voluntary  and  irrepressible,  especially  when  the  irritation  is  in  the  neigh^^^ 
borhood  of  1  he  glottis.    3.  Reflex  cough.    In  many  cases  cough  is  produced 
by  reflex  irritation^  but  before  deciding  that  this  is  its  origion,  it  is  w^ll 
always  to  look  carefully  for  some  more  immediate  cause.     The  source  oC 
irritation  may  be  in  the  lungs  or  pleur«;  heart  or  pericardium  ;  alimen- 
tary canal  [e.  g.^  dyspepsia,  dentition,  worms) ;  liver;  peritoneum;  ear; 
female  generative  organs  ;  or  external  surface.    4.  An  unhealthy  conditUm 
of  the  blood  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  cough,  by  its  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  e.  g.,  that  associated  with  gout  or  rheumatism.   Frequently,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  local  cause  in  these  cases.   6.  Cough  may  depend  upon 
7ienycus  disturbance,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  hysteria,  brain-diseaM, 
or  from  irritation  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  nerves. 

Characters  of  Couaii. — This  symptom  requires  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  following  particulars:  1.  The  frequency  of  its  occurrence, 
and  whether  it  is  constant  or  paroxysmal.  2.  The  severity  and  duration 
of  the  fits.  8.  The  mode  of  onset,  whether  the  cough  is  a  voluntary  act 
or  involuntary  and  irrepressible,  preceded  by  a  sense  of  irritation  in  any 
part;  or  if  it  is  brought  on  by  some  obvious  cause,  such  as  exertion, 
change  of  posture,  inhalation  of  cold  air,  &c.  4.  It  is  very  important  to 
notice  the  characters  of  a  cough,  and  the  sounds  which  are  produced  dar- 
ing the  act,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration.     The  chief  varieties  are 
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backing,  hoarse,  wheezing,  harking,  ringing,  metallic,  croupy,  hooping, 
orcpitous,  and  aphonic.  5.  If  it  is  dry^  or  attended  with  expectoration. 
X  n  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  expectoration  is 
etfected  easily  or  with  difficulty ;  and  also  to  make  a  personal  examhiaiion 
of  the  sputa,  observing — a.  Their  quaniiiy,  b.  General  characters  as  to 
oolor;  odor;  whether  in  one  mass  or  in  separate  lumps,  with  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  latter ;  transparency  or  opacity ;  amount  of  frothincss;  con- 
sistence and  degree  of  adhesiveness,  e.  If  any  special  substances  are 
evident  to  the  naked  eye,  such  as  blood,  fibrinous  casts,  calcareous  sub- 
stances, Ac.  d.  Microscopical  characters,  e.  Chemical  composition  in 
some  cases.  6.  If  the  cough  terminates  in  vomiting,  or  is  followed  by 
X'elief  of  any  previous  unpleasant  symptoms. 

H-SM0PTY8I8. 

Haemoptysis,  or  '< spitting  of  blood,"  signifies  the  discharge  of  blood 
through  the  mouth,  from  any  part  of  the  air-passages  below  the  upper 
opening  of  the  larynx.  It  may  come  on  without  any  warning,  or  be 
preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  weight  or  fulness  about  the 
chost,  dyspnoea,  a  sense  of  heat,  tickling  in  the  throat,  or  a  saltish  taste. 
Usually  the  blood  is  brought  up  by  coughing,  but  it  may  arise  in  gulps 
without  any  effort,  or  sometimes  comes  in  a  sudden  gush,  when  it  may 
even  escape  through  the  nose  as  well.  Not  unfrequently  vomiting  is 
excited.  The  quantity  varies  from  a  few  streaks  in  the  sputa  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cause  instant  death. 

The  blood  is  generally  bright  and  florid,  and  more  or  less  froth}',  but 
occasionally  it  is  dark  and  non-aerated,  especially  when  abundant  and 
suddenly  discharged.  Clots  may  be  observed,  but  the  greater  portion  is 
usually  liquid.  There  is  no  change  in  the  blood,  either  as  regards  its 
general  or  microscopic  chararacters,  as  a  rule.  The  duration  of  an  attack 
of  haemoptysis  varies  greatly,  but  after  the  more  urgent  symptoms  have 
subsided,  the  sputa  are  generally  tinged  for  some  time.  Recurrence  fre- 
quently happens,  and  is  in  some  cases  periodical. 

If  the  blood  comes  from  the  lungs  in  any  quantity,  moist  rUles  arc  gen- 
erally heard  over  some  part  of  the  chest. 

The  effects  on.  the  general  system  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  blood 
lost,  and  the  rapidity  and  duration  of  its  discharge,  as  described  when 
treating  of  hemorrhages  in  general.  Death  does  not  often  result  imme- 
diately from  hsemoptysis,  but  may  occur  either  from  the  direct  loss  of 
blood,  or  from  its  causing  suffocation.  Frequently  some  febrile  excite- 
ment is  associated  with  hemoptysis,  the  pulse  being  full  and  bounding, 
but  sofL  Should  any  blood  remain  in  the  lungs,  it  is  liable  to  set  up  in- 
flammation, and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  way  it  may 
originate  phthisis. 
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Etiology. — The  sources  of  the  blood  in  hiemoptysis,  and  the  morbid 
conditions  in  which  it  may  originate,  may  be  thus  classified:  1.  In  sonie 
instances  there  is  no  obvuma  local  disease.     In  this  group  may  be  included 
haemoptysis  from  going  up  a  height,  severe  straining;,  coughing,  blowing 
wind  instruments,  &c.,  which  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  those  whom 
delicate  and  whose  tissues  are  weak;  vicarious  heemoptysis;  that  due  to 
the  inhalation  of  irritating  substances,  or  to  injury;  and  that  dependent 
upon  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  e.g.^  scurvy  or  purpura.    2.  Diwua 
oj  the  larynx^  tracheaj  or  bronchi^  e.g.^  congestion,  inflammation,  ulcert- 
tion,  morbid  growths,  especially  cancer.     8.  Diseases  of  the  lunga^  vit, 
congestion,  acute  or  chronic   pneumonia,  abscess,  gangrene,  hyd«tidi. 
phthisis,  cancer.     4.  Mediastinal  tumors^  including  tubercular  and  cancer- 
ous glands,  opening  into  the  air-passages      6.   Oirdiae  diseases,  viz.,™** 
tral  disease,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  a  weak  dilated  left 
ventricle.     G.  Disease  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.     1.  Aneurism  opening inia 
the  air-passages,    8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  blood  sometimes  geU 
into  the  windpipe  from  the  throat  or  nose,  and  is  then  expectorated. 

Haemoptysis  generally  takes  place  from  the  capillaries,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  a  considerable  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  either  gives  waj, 
or  is  perforated  by  erosion.  In  phthisis  minute  aneurisms  have  been 
found  upon  the  branches  of  this  vessel,  which  have  ruptured,  and  thus 
given  rise  to  large  hemorrhages. 

There  may  be  no  immediate  exciting  cause  of  haemoptysis,  or  it  is 
brought  on  by  exertion,  coughing,  &c. 

Diagnosis — Haemoptysis  may  be  simulated  by  bleeding  from  the  mouth 
or  throat,  or  by  epistaxis.  The  quantity  and  characters  of  the  blood  dis- 
charged ;  the  mode  of  ejection  ;  and,  above  all  thorough  examination  uf 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  fauces,  as  well  as  of  the  chest,  will  generally  indi- 
cate the  source  of  the  bleeding.  The  part  of  the  respiratory  organs  from 
which  the  blood  escapes  is  also  usually  ascertained  by  physical  examina- 
tion, and  by  the  local  symptoms  present.  Erosion  of  a  large  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  characterized  by  the  coughing  up  of  a  quantity 
of  dark  blood.  The  diagnosis  of  haemoptysis  from  hasmatemesis  will  be 
pointed  out  after  the  latter  symptom  has  been  considered. 

Treatment. — Ha?moptysis  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as 
hemorrhages  in  general,  but  its  management  will  necessarily  vary  accord- 
ing to  its  cause.  Ordinarily,  when  the  blood  escapes  from  the  lungs,  the 
chief  things  to  attend  to  are,  to  keep  the  patient  entirely  at  rest  in  a  cool 
room,  a  recumbent  posture  being  adopted,  with  the  head  rather  high ;  to 
subdue  cough  as  much  as  possible ;  to  give  ice  to  suck  freely ;  and  to  ad- 
minister astringents  with  vascular  sedatives.  Gallic  acid  in  fuil  doses 
with  opium  every  two  or  three  hours,  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  alum,  turpentine,  and  ergot  of  rye,  arc  the  chief 
remedies  recommended.     At  the  Brompton  Hospital  we  find  the  gallic 
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acid  and  opium  mixture  very  serviceable.     The  subcutaneous  injection 
of  ergotine  has  been  recently  advocated.     Digitalis  is  most  valuable,  if 
tlie  heart  is  acting  excitedly.     Saline  aperients  are  useful  if  there  is  any 
plethora.   Some  have  recourse  to  venesection,  or  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
but  this  is  rarely  a  desirable  plan  of  treatment.     The  application  of  ice  to 
the  chest  is  often  exceedingly  beneficial,  but  it  must  be  done  carefully, 
the  ice  being  removed  by  degrees.    Dry  cupping  over  the  chest  is  servicea- 
ble in  some  cases.     It  is  sometimes  useful,  when  a  o^se  does  not  yield  to 
ordinary  treatment,  to  draw  the  blood  towards  the  limbs  by  means  of 
bot  foot-baths  or  a  Junod's  boot,  or  to  apply  ligatures  around  them.     In 
hemorrhage  vicarious  of  menstruation,  or  due  to  stoppage  of  bleeding 
from  piles,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  lower  extremities  or  around 
the  anus  is  said  to  do  good.     In  all  cases  of  hemoptysis  of  any  moment, 
it  is  important  to  keep  the  patient  under  observation  until  all  irritation 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  blitod  in  the  lungs  has  subsided.     If  there  is 
any  tendency  to  spitting  of  blood,  everything  likely  to  bring  on  an  at- 
tack must  be  avoided,  while  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  improved  by 
proper  dieting  and  the  administration  of  tincture  of  steel. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  the  present  chapter  two  affections  will  be  described,  viz., 
hooping-cough  and  influenza^  about  the  nature  of  which  there  is 
a  difierence  of  opinion,  but  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  here, 
as  their  symptoms  are  associated  chiefly  with  the  respiratory 
organs. 

Hooping-cough — Pertussis. 

Etiology. — ^Hooping-cough  is  generally  regarded  as  an  iii- 
fedums  disease,  depending  upon  a  specific  poison,  which  may  pass 
to  a  considerable  dbtance,  or  be  conveyed  by  fomites.  It  is  chiefly 
given  off  in  the  breath.  The  disease  generally  occurs  in  an  epi- 
demic form,  but  may  be  sporadic.  A  second  attack  is  scarcely 
ever  observed. 

The  chief  predisposing  causes  are  childhood,  especially  after  the 
0econd  year ;  a  cold  and  damp  season  or  climate ;  and  exposure 
to  all  causes  of  "  cold." 
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Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology. — ^Mo8tauthorit= 
regard  hooping-cough  as  a  peculiar  catarrh  of  the  mucous  me— 
brane  of  the  air-passages,  attended  with  hypersesthesia ;  otk 
think  that  it  is  either  entirely  or  partly  due  to  some  morbid  c  -* 
dition  in  connection  with  the  vagus  nerve.  There  may  be  evideiM. 
of  catarrh  after  death,  but  frequently  they  are  absent.  Tl^ 
who  advocate  the  nervous  origin  of  the  disease  have  descrit 
appearances  of  inflammation  about  the  vagus  nerves,  enlar^g 
bronchial  glands  pressing  upon  them,  or  congestion  of  the  medui 
oblongata  and  its  membranes.  In  most  cases,  however,  noae  c 
these  are  observed.  The  most  important  morbid  conditions  a* 
sociated  with  hooping-cough  are  those  which  are  present  as  com- 
plications, viz.,  lobular  collapse  of  the  lungs,  acute  insufflation  or 
emphysema,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  and  catarrhal  pneumonia. 
Rarely,  croup  or  meningitis  may  be  present. 

Symptoms. — Three  stages  are  recognized,  following  an  uncer- 
tain period  of  incubaimu 

1st  J  or  Catarrhal  Stage.     At  the  commencement  there  are  no 
characteristic  signs,  there  being  merely  pyrexia,  which  is  often 
sharp,  accompanied  with  signs  of  catarrh,  viz.,  running  from  the 
nose,  sneezing,  reclness  of  the  eyes,  frequent  and  usually  sever 
paroxysms  of  cough,  at  first  dry,  but  soon  attended  with  a  peculi 
expectoration.     This  stage  may  last  from  two  days  to  two  or  th 
weeks  or  more,  and  in  proportion  to  its  duration  and  sever 
will  usually  be  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  entire  diseas 

2rf,  or  Spasmodic  Stage,     When  the  disease  is  fully  establi; 
fits  of  spasmodic  cough  come  on,  which  are  quite  charaetc 
A  paroxysm  generally  sets  in  abruptly  without  any  obvious 
being  in  many  cases  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  tickling 
throat,  or  some  other  unpleasant  feeling.     The  cough  { 
severe  and  distressing,  consisting  of  a  number  of  short, 
spasmodic  or  convulsive,  and  forcible  expiratory  puffs,  / 
by  a  prolonged,  clear,  shrill  inspiratory  sound,  or  "  hoo? 
alternating  for  a  variable  number  of  times ;  if  the  fit  if 
long  duration,  the  cough  at  last  becomes  inaudible.     It 
terminated  by  the  expectoration  of  a  considerable  q' 
thick,  viscid,  clear  sputa,  which  may  also  be  discharge 
the  nose,  and  not  uncommonly  vomiting  takes  place. 
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being  interfered  with,  the  child  presents  the  appearances  due  to 
non-aeration  of  the  blood,  and  venous  congestion,  and  in  pro- 
longed attacks  may  become  almost  asphyxiated.     Usually  there 
is  a  feeling  of  much  exhaustion,  with  soreness  about  the  muscles 
of  the  chest,  after  a  paroxysm,  but  these  soon  pass  away.     As 
accidental  occurrences  there  may  be  bleeding  from  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  ears,  or  rectum;  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  and  faeces; 
hernia,  or  prolapsus  ani ;  or  convulsions.     Phyidcal  examination 
during  a  fit  reveals  that  air  does  not  enter  the  lungs  properly, 
the  chest  falling  in,  and  the  pulmonary  breath-sound  being  in- 
audible or  very  feeble.     There  may  be  the  physical  signs  of  com- 
plications.   As  already  described,  the  chest  may  become  ultimately 
permanently  deformed.     In  the  intervals  mucous  rilles  are  often 
heard. 

The  frequency  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms  vary  greatly,  the 
one  being  generally  in  proportion  to  the  other.  As  a  rule  the 
disease  becomes  more  severe  up  to  a  certain  point,  attaining  its 
hei^'ht  at  about  the  end  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week,  and 
then  ^ubeides  gradually. 

buring  the  intervals  the  patient  is  usually  apparently  well,  but 
^  severe  cases  there  may  be  prolonged  exhaustion,  languor  and 
debility,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  sleeplessness,  pyrexia,  &c.,  or 
various  complications  may  give  rise  to  their  special  symptoms. 

H  or  Deeiine  J^age,  There  is  no  sudden  transition  to  this 
^tage,but  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of 
the  fit«,  while  the  cough  loses  its  special  characters,  and  expec- 
toration becomes  more  easy,  the  sputa  being  opaque,  and  muco- 
P'lndent,  like  those  of  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh.  At  the  same 
^me  vomiting  ceases,  and  the  health  improves.  Finally  the  cough 
'tops  altogether,  and  the  patient  is  convalescent. 

CoMPucATioxs  AND  SEQUELAE. — Somc  of  thcsc  are  directly 
<i'>e  to  the  cough,  others  are  accidental.  The  chief  of  them  are 
^•^^t^w,  which  may  be  capillary;  lobular  collapse;  emphysenia 
^  ^^^fflation ;  rupture  of  air- vesicles,  with  subcutaneous  emphy- 
^^\  taiarrhal  pneumonia;  pleurisy;  phthisis;  tuberculosis; 
^P;  wnru/Woiw;  cerebral  apoplexy ;  meningitis;  hernia;  gas- 
^  or  enteritis,  with  obstinate  vomiting  and  diarrhoea ;  other 
*P^c  diseaMB. 
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Diagnosis. — In  the  early  period  it  is  not  possible  to  diagn_. 
hooping-cough  with  certainty,  but  it  may  be  suspected  if  — 
cough   has  a  violent,  spasmodic   character;  if  the  pyrezii^ 
marked  and  prolonged ;  and  if  the  disease  is  prevalent.    \W 

fully  established  the  peculiar  cough  and  expectoration  distingi 

this  affection  from  all  others. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — ^The  duration  is  very  variiL^' 
but  from  six  to  eight  weeks  is  stated  to  be  the  average.  The  tK: 
stage  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  a  relapge  not* 
frequently  occurs.  Most  cases  terminate  in  recovery,  but  d^ 
is  not  an  uncommon  event,  being  occasionally  due  to  the  seveifi 
of  the  disease,  but  usually  to  complications.  Some  permaDe/i 
organic  mischief,  or  deformity  of  the  chest,  is  often  left  behinc/. 

Prognosis. — Hooping-cough  is  always  a  serious  disease,  and 
calls  for  a  guarded  prognosis.  The  general  circumstances  "which 
increase  its  gravity  are  very  early  age,  dentition,  constitutional 
debility,  residence  in  a  large  town,  poverty,  and  epidemic  preva- 
lence. It  is  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  paroxysms,  the  degree  of  pyrexia,  and  according 
to  the  complications  present. 

Treatment. — ^Numerous  specific  remedies  have  been  brough 
forward  for  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough,  but  they  all  &il  * 
most  cases,  the  disease  running  its  course  unchecked,  though 
may  be  mitigated  in  its  severity.     The  chief  indications  are- 
To  prevent  or  subdue  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  at  the  same  t 
taking  care  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  1 
chial  tubes.     2.  To  obviate  all  complications,  and  treat  the 
they  arise.     3.  To  attend  to  the  general  health,  and  to  the 
of  the  secretions. 

It  should  be  a  constant  rule  in  the  case  of  children  to  j 
mediate  attention  to  any  chest  symptoms,  and  this  applief 
early  period  of  hooping-cough.     The  patient  should  be 
a  warm  room,  be  well  clad  in  flannel,  and  have  warm  d 
order  to  promote  perspiration.     An  aperient  may  be 
clear  out  the  alimentary  canal,  and  a  mixture  conta 
ammon.  acet.  and  vin.  ipecac,  be  administered. 

In  the  second  stage,  when  the  nature  of  the  disease 
the  most  important  remedies  are  sedatives  and  anti 
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for  allayiDg  the  paroxysms  of  cough.  These  must  be  given  in 
minute  doses,  and  their  effects  closely  watched.  The  most  efficient 
are  belladonna,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  extract,  powdered  leaves, 
or  root ;  opium,  syrup  of  poppies,  or  morphia  ;  hydrocyanic  acid  ; 
conium;  hyoscyamus;  tincture  of  lobelia ;  cannabis  indica;  ether; 
chloroform ;  valerian ;  musk.  The  alkaline  carbonates  are  believed 
to  be  useful,  and  either  of  them  may  be  combined  with  one  of  the 
above  remedies.  In  the  out-patient  practice  of  University  Hos- 
pital I  have  found  a  mixture  of  vin.  ipecac,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
(m  \  to  m.  ^)  as  efficacious  as  anything  else.  Some  advocate  in- 
balation  of  chloroform  or  ether. 

Of  the  various  specific  remedies  advocated  the  chief  are  alum 
(which  is  in  some  cases  decidedly  valuable),  dilute  mineral  acids, 
specially  nitric,  cochineal,  arsenic,  nux  vomica  or  strychnine, 
bromide  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  infusion  of  clover,  and  re- 
peated emetics.  The  last  are  useful  if  there  is  any  tendency  to 
accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  bronchi.  Metallic  salts,  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  iron,  and  silver,  have  been  recommended  by  various 
authorities,  but  they  are  most  useful  in  those  cases  which  tend  to 
W)me  chronic. 

Local  applications  have  been  tried,  viz.,  touching  the  larynx 
^th  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  counter-irritation  to 
the  chest,  or  along  the  vagus  nerve ;  friction  with  opium,  bella- 
donna, and  other  liniments  over  the  chest ;  and  the  application 
of  a  belladonna  plaster.     They  are  of  doubtful  benefit. 

The  general  management  is  important.  In  bad  weather  the 
^Wld  should  be  confined  to  the  house  altogether,  or  even  one 
^^,  at  a  uniform  temperature,  but  in  favorable  seasons  fresh 
*^,  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  is  advisable.  The  clothing 
^^  be  sufficiently  warm.  It  is  important  to  attend  to  the  diet, 
*nd  to  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  should  dentition  be  pro- 
^^gf  the  teeth  must  be  looked  to.  Elder  children  may  be 
^'^ht  to  suppress  unnecessary  cough  as  much  as  possible. 

Complications  must  be  watched  for  and  treated  as  soon  as  they 

*n8e.   All  that  can  be  said  about  them  here  is,  that  inflammatory 

*y«rtiofi|  do  not  bear  lowering  measures  well  in  this  disease,  but,  on 

^  contrary,  gapporting  treatment  is  needed. 

*^ring  convalescence  tonic  remedies,  especially  iron  and  qui- 
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nine,  are  useful.  A  change  of  air  is  also  found  to  be  most  benefi 
in  prolonged  cases,  or  a  sea-voyage.  Good  diet  is  needed^  wit 
little  wine. 

There  is  no  protection  against  hooping-cough,  except  in  remi 
from  the  source  of  infection.     Vaccination  was  formerly  coi 
ered  as  prophylactic,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Influenza — Epidemic  Catarrh. 

Etiology. — Influenza  always  occurs  in  an  epidemic  form,  and 
usually  attacks  a  large  number  of  persons,  either  simultaneous/r 
or  in  rapid  succession.  Often  it  breaks  out  in  several  parts  of  a 
district  at  the  same  time.  It  generally  progresses  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  is  said  to  have  a  cyclical  course;  frequently, how- 
ever, it  prevails  over  a  very  large  area.  The  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  are  chiefly  affected,  especially  in  those  parts  which  are  low, 
damp,  overcrowded,  and  in  other  unfavorable  hygienic  condition?. 
Sometimes  the  disease  breaks  out  even  at  sea.  It  is  very  prone 
to  influence  the  characters  of  other  affections. 

The  immediate  cause  of  influenza  is  believed  to  be  a  specific 
poison^  which  is  conveyed  only  by  the  atmosphere.     The  nature 
of  this  is  doubtful.     Some  regard  it  as  a  virus,  and  believe  tha 
the  complaint  is  infectious;  others  consider  it  to  be  malaria 
and  non-infectious.     Inoculation  cannot  be  effected.     Vario 
hypotheses  have  been  started  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  e 
demies,  but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory.     They  occur  at 
seasons,  but  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  said  to  favor  tl 
development. 

The  chief  individtial  predisposing  causes  are  the  female 
slightly,  adult  and  advanced  age,  a  low  condition  of  the  sy 
exposure  to  cold,  and,  it  is  said,  chronic  lung  and  heart  dis 
The  presence  of  some  acute  disease  is  believed  to  afford  p 
tion.    One  attack  does  not  exhaust  the  susceptibility  to  tl 
ease  in  future  epidemics,  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  it 
increases  the  liability. 

.  Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  usual  morbid  appe 
in  influenza  are  those  of  catarrh  of  the  nose,  and  its  come 
ing  sinuses,  conjunctivae,  mouth,  throat,  and  respirato 
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In  severe  case?,  capillary  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion,  and 
^ifdema,  or  pneumonia,  may  supervene,  the  last  often  involving 
lioth  ]ung2<.  Sometimes  the  lining  membranes  of  the  entire  ali- 
nentary  canal,  and  gen ito-uri nary  apparatus  are  affected.  Occa- 
sionally pleurisy  or  pericxirditis  occurs,  and  very  rarely  menin- 
gitis.    There  is  no  splenic  enlargement. 

Sympt(>M5!i. — Influenza  is  a  disease  running  a  specific  and  deter- 
minate course,  characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  much  constitutional 
<iisturbance  and  local  symptoms,  due  to  the  affection  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  The  period  of  incubation  may  be  inappre- 
ciable, or  mav  extend  to  two  or  three  weeks.  It  will  be  conve- 
nient  to  describe  the  symptoms  as  general  and  heal. 

General, — These  usually  precede  the  local  symptoms,  but  not 
always.  The  onset  is  oflen  markedly  sudden,  but  in  other  cases 
it  is  gradual.  At  first  there  is  chilliness,  lassitude,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and,  in  some  cases,  intense  headache,  or  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, followed  by  fever,  which  is  usually  high,  the  skin  being  very 
hot  and  dry,  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  there  is  much  sour  perspi- 
ration. At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great  sen^e  of  prostration 
and  debiliiy,  apathy,  lowness  of  spirits,  mental  inaptitude,  with 
severe  aching  and  shooting  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  chest,  back,  limbs,  and  neck,  headache,  giddi- 
ness, and  general  restlessness.  The  pulse  is  at  first  frequent, 
full,  and  bounding,  but  soon  tends  to  become  soft,  weak,  and 
glow.  The  urine  is  febrile.  The  pyrexia  generally  presents 
evening  exacerbations,  and  is  said  to  be  in  some  districts  inter- 
mittent. In  uncomplicated  cases  its  duration  usually  varies  from 
four  to  eight  days,  a  critical  perspiration,  abundant  urine  with 
deposit  of  lithates,  or  diarrhoea,  frecpiently  bringing  it  to  a  close, 
but  it  may  subside  gradually. 

LacaL — These  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  Usually  it  begins  in  the  nose  and 
conjunctivse,  and  spreads  downwards.  The  nose  feels  hot  and 
dry  at  first,  and  the  eyelids  smart.  Soon  a  watery,  acrid  dis- 
charge flows  abundantly,  and  there  is  much  sneezing,  the  sense 
of  smell  being  impaired  or  lost ;  occasionally  profuse  epistaxis 
occurs.  The  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  feel  sore,  and  taste  is 
defective.     Severe  pain  is  experienced  across  the  forehead,  owing 
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to  the  state  of  the  frontal  sinufles.  There  may  be  pain  along 
Eustachian  tube,  with  noises  in  the  ears,  and  some 
Examination  reveals  redness  of  the  visible  membranes,  and  o 
herpes  is  seen  about  the  lips.  The  symptoms  indicating  ii 
cation  of  the  air-passages  are  hoarseness,  soreness,  and  ticl 
along  the  larynx  and  trachea,  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  opprc^=3y 
and  stuffiness  across  the  chest,  paroxysmal  cough,  at  first  <j 
but  afterwards  attended  with  bronchitic  expectoration.  ITAc 
catarrhal  symptoms  usually  subside  from  the  fifth  to  the  sevent 
day,  the  materials  discharged  undergoing  the  ordinary  change 
ol>served  in  the  course  of  a  catarrh.  As  in  all  febrile  conditioiu^ 
the  tongue  is  furred,  and  there  is  much  thirst,  with  loss  of  appe- 
tite. If  gastro-enteric  catarrh  sets  in,  this  is  evidenced  by  epi- 
gastric pain  and  tenderness,  redness  of  the  tongue,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 

Cases  differ  much  in  their  severity,  and  not  unfrequently  seri- 
ous lung-complications  arise,  esi)ecially  capillary  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  which  are  accompanied  by  their  si)ecial  signs,  and 
which  greatly  aggravate  the  danger,  being  often  attended  with 
the  phenomena  of  apuo^a.  Pneumonia  is  apt  to  come  on  insidi- 
ously, without  any  prominent  symptoms.  In  these  and  other 
cases  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  adynamia,  the  tongue  be 
coming  brown  and  dry.  Nervous  symptoms  are  occasionally  ver 
prominent,  viz.:  delirium,  stupor,  and  convulsions. 

Diagnosis. — The  epidemic  nature  of  this  disease,  marked  fcT 
with  great  nervous  depression,  and  catarrhal  symptoms,  s' 
cientlv  characterize  it. 

DuKATiON  AND  TERMINATIONS. — Uncomplicated  cases 
erally  begin  to  convalesce  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  bi 
duration  may  be  much  prolonged  by  complications.     The 
majority  of  cases  end  in  recovery,  but  convalescence  is  ofte 
tedious,  and  various  sequeheare  apt  to  remain,  viz.,  great  <? 
and  nervous  depression,  heunilgic  and  rheumatic  pains, 
are  common  about  the  head   and  neck,  persistent  cou 
occasionally  bronchitis   and  emphysema,  chronic  laryu 
phthisis  is  set  up.     Death  is  usually  the  result  of  lung-c 
tions,  but  sometimes  occurs  from  adynamia. 

Prck^nosis. — The  circumstances  which  make  iufluei 
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are,  very  early  or  advanced  age  ;  a  feeble  constitution ;  the  pres- 
ence of  chronic  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease ;  severe  lung-com- 
plicatioDif,  with  great  dyspuoea,  inability  to  expectorate,  and  signs 
of  apnora;  nervous  disturbance;  evidences  of  weak  circulation; 
adynamic  symptoms.  Some  epidemics  are  much  more  serious 
than  others. 

Treatment. — It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  lowering 
treatment  is  injurioiu<  in  influenza.     In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  patient  in-doors,  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  room,  but 
protected  from  draughts.     At  the  outj«et  a  purgative  is  useful,  and 
m  adults  a  dose  of  calomel  seems  to  be  beneficial,  but  repeated 
purgation  is  decidedly  to  be  deprecated.     Some  recommend  an 
<*uietic  at  the  commencement,  but  such  treatment  is  only  indicated 
"there  is  much  nausea.     The  diet  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
tnt!oa^>  if  it  i$Hslight,  a  moderate  quantity  of  beef  tea  and  milk 
'^y  \)e  allowed,  but  in  severe  cases,  with  much  depression,  a  con- 
*'derable  amount  of  liquid  nourishment  is  required.     It  is  found 
^^H  it  is  better  to  give  things  cool,  and  cold  or  iced  drinks  are 
^^T  orratefiil,  and  mav  be  freely  allowed.      Dr.  Parkes  recom- 
'Jiencjji  a  highly  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  with  Icmon- 
J'Jioe  and  sugar.     Stimulants  are  not  required  at  first,  unless  there 
'*'  ^Ouch  debility,  except  in  old  j)ersons,  who  generally  need  them 
^^Hy ;  in  some  instances  large  quantities  of  wine  or  brandy  are 
^'^Med  for,  but  thev  must  be  used  cautiously.    Quinine  is  a  remedy 
"«.t  is  usually  well  borne,  and  does  much  good;  it  is  most  valua- 
**^  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease,  but  may  be  given  throughout. 
The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  best  relieved  by  inhalations  of 
**^^iuin,  to  which  some  add  ether,  chloroform,  conium,  Ac.     Dr. 
■  trices  suggests  that  direct  local  applications  to  the  nasal  mucous 
^^^inbrane  and  throat  might  be  useful.   For  the  bronchial  catarrh, 
*P*^?cactianha  wine,  in  full  doses,  answers  best,  and  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  some  sedative,  such  as  henbane  or  conium,  care  being 
^■^<?n  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  secretion.     Opium  should 
*^ot  be  employed,  as  a  rule,  until  the  later  stages,  and  its  effects 
"^uatbe  carefully  watched,  if  it  is  given.     Poultices,  sinapisms, 
^^d  warm  or  anodyne  fomentations  to  the  chest,  are  oflen  valua- 
^^**-    If  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  should  set  in,  stimu- 
L         ***^  treatment  is  decidedly  indicated.   Bleeding  and  tartar  emetic 
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cannot  be  borne,  but  ammonia,  with  decoction  of  bark  or  8eDCg=:jga 
and  chloric  ether,  camphor,  and  such  remedies  are  to  be  emplo^f^^^ed 
as  well  as  alcoholic  stimulants.  Free  dry  cupping  is  often  va^E^  lua- 
ble.  The  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  cough,  if  capillary  b^c:  ron- 
chitis  is  present,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  secretion,  and  «hf  -  ^^hiJJ 
this  collect,  an  emetic  must  be  given. 

If  the  pains  arc  severe,  iodide  of  potassium  with  quinine  isoi^^/i^ii 
useful.     It  may  be  necessary  to  give  opium,  and  perhaps  su*.    bcu. 
taneous  injection  of  morphia   might  be  attended  with  be^coetft. 
Some  recommend  colchicum. 

Severe  pyrexia  may  be  relieved  by  cold  sponging.   Cold  t^^  the 
head,  and  the  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  might  be  VMeces- 
sary,  should  dangerous  nervous  symptoms  be  present. 

During  convalescence  tonics  arc  needed,  especially  quinine  and 
iron,  with  nourishing  food  and  wine  or  beer.    Change  of  air  is 
very  beneficial,  and  the  patient  must  wear  ilannel,  and  guard 
against  taking  cold.     Expectorant  remedies  are  often  required 
at  this  time,  and  excessive  cough  must  be  allayed  by  opiates. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LABYNX  AND   TRACHEA 

Clinical  Ciiaractkrh. — The  larynx  is  subject  to  serious  functionil 
as  well  as  organic  disorders,  and  both  it  and  the  trachea  may  be  affected 
by  morbid  conditions  external  to  them,  e.g.^  tumors.     Laryngeal  diseuMS 
may  be  indicated  by  the  following  clinical  phenomena:  1.  Morbid  9«im- 
tionsj  cither  mere  uneasiness,  soreness,  or  actual  pain  of  variable  charac- 
ters, burning,  irritation,  or  a  feeling  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  bodt. 
These  are  increased  by  any  local  disturbance,  such  as  occurs  during  cough- 
ing, speaking,  or  singing.     External  tenderness  is  sometimes  present, 
especially  on  ])ressing  directly  backwards.     2.  DegbiiUion  is  often  some- 
what uneasy  or  painful,  but  not  difficult  to  perform,  as  a  rule,  though  It 
may  be  so  if  the  epiglottis  is  destroyed.     8.  Breathing  is  generally  affectal, 
more  or  less,  being  in  many  cases  seriously  interfered  with.     The  act  is 
frequently  noisy,  hissing,  whistling,  or  stridulous,  prolonged,  and  labored. 
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There  may  be  signs  of  urgent  dyspncea,  with  indications  that  little  or  no 
sir  enters  the  lungs  during  inepiration,  especially  in  children.     Dyspncea 
Dmy  be  conHtant  or  only  paroxysmal,  sometimes  coming  on  very  suddenly, 
And  it  is  always  liable  to  exacerbations.     In  some  conditions  expiration 
ii  unaffected.     4.   Cough  is  a  prominent  symptom.     It  is  irritable,  and 
tends  to  come  on  in  distressing  fits;  difficult  to  repress;  hard,  hoarse, 
crackcHl,  croupous,  metallic,  barking,  or  aphonic;  dry,  or  attended  with 
expectoration,  which  may  be  abundant,  consisting  of  mucus  or  muco- 
purulent mutter,  or  containing  blood,  pus,  croupous  or  diphtheritio  de- 
posits, detached  portions  of  growths,  or  laryngeal  structures,  according 
to  circumstances.     In  many  cases  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  cough,  in 
order  to  clear  away  some  obstruction.     5.  The  voice  is  altered  in  various 
WRVfl.     It  may  be  more  or  less  weak,  to  complete  aphonia;  altered  in 
quality,  being  rough,  harsh,  hoarse,  croupy,  or  cracked;  or  changed  in 
pitch  or  range.     C.  Physical  examination  is  most  valuable  in  investigating 
laryngeal  and  tracheal  affections.     This  comprehends — a.  External  ernin- 
inaiion  nf  the  neck  and  chesty  which  may  reveal  the  presence  of  any  tumor 
or  fistula.     The  only  direct  modes  of  examination  over  the  larynx  or 
trachea  that  can  be  of  much  use  arc  palpation  and  auscultation ;  by  the 
aid  of  the  latter  the  breath-sounds  may  be  observed  to  be  harsh,  whistling, 
&c.,  and  local  rhonchi  may  be  heard,     b.  Exawination  of  the  throat  in" 
iernaffif.     Much  information  is  often  gained  by  inspecting  this  part  with 
a  good  light,  there  being  in  many  cases  similar  morbid  conditions  in  the 
throat  and  larynx.    The  state  of  the  epiglottis  can  also  be  frequently  made 
out  in  this  manner,  or  it  may  be  felt  by  the  finger,     c.  Examination  of 
the  ehes'tj  which  will  show  whether  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  lungs,     d.  Examination  with  the  laryngoncope.     This  is  the 
instrument  specially  employed  for  determining  the  state  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe,  and  although  it  is  possible  in  many  instances  to  come  to 
a  tolerably  accurate  conclusion  on  this  matter  without  its  aid,  yet  by  it 
alone  can  we  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  present,  and  therefore  it  ought 
always  to  be  employed  in  the  investigation.     It  is  also  useful  in  applying 
local  remedies  and  performing  operations.     Much  practice  is  required 
before  the  instrument  can  be  effectually  made  use  of. 

The  laryngctseope  consists  of  an  apparatus  for  illuminating  the  back  of 
the  throat,  and  a  small  mirror,  which  is  introduced  into  this  part  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reflect  an  image  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  Illumination 
iff  usually  effected  by  reflection,  a  mirror  being  attached  to  the  observer's 
head  in  various  wa^-s,  which  is  made  to  reflect  either  solar  light,  or,  usu- 
ally, that  derived  from  some  artificial  source.  Numerous  lamps  have 
been  invented,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  the  '*  rack-movement  lamp," 
of  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie,  but  any  lamp  which  yields  a  clear,  strong,  and 
•teady  light  will  suffice  for  ordinary  purposes.  Some  employ  direct  ilium" 
inaUon<i  by  means  of  a  lamp  placed  on  a  narrow  table  between  the  operator 
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and  the  pnticnt,  hnving  a  powerful  lens  directed  towards  the  latter,  a 

being  screened  towards  the  former.     The  oxrhydrogen  light  is  most  n 

fill  in  this  way.     The  ihronUmirrors  are  generally  circular,  varyin< 
diameter  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  but  if  the  tonsils  are  enh 
oval  or  ovoid  mirrors  may  be  employed.     They  ought  to  be  made  of  j 
backed  with  a  coating  of  silver,  mounted  in  German  silver,  and  fixi 
an  angle  of  about  120°  to  a  slender  shank,  which  is  inserted  into  a  hai 

Mode  of  Examlnainm. — The  patient  sits  opposite  the  observer,  witi 
head  inclined  very  slightly  backwards-,  there  being  an  interval  of 
a  foot  between  their  faces.     The  lamp  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  pa*" 
the  flame  being  on  a  level  with  the  eyes.     The  mouth  being  open^?<2 15 
widely  as  possible,  and  the  tongue  protruded,  this  is  held  gently  bet  "wreen 
the  thumb  and-  furelinger  of  the  left  hand,  covered  with  a  handkeircli/ef 
or  a  soft  napkin.     By  means  of  the  reflector,  the  light  is  then  directed  io 
the  back  of  the  throat,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  di^k  corresponds  to  the 
base  of  the  uvula.     The  throat-mirror,  having  been  properly  warmed 
over  the  lamp,  is  now  introduced,  being  held  between  the  thumb  md 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  ,•  the  reflecting  surface  is  directed  more  or  lew 
obliquely  downwards,  while  the  opposite  one  touches  the  base  of  the  uvult, 
which  should  be  pushed  gently  upwards  and  backwards.     In  order  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  mirror,  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
the  patient  take  a  deep  breath,  or  repeat  the  sound  '*  ah  !"     Some  person* 
can  bear  e.\nmination  for  any  length  of  time,  if  it  is  properly  conducted, 
but  in  most  ca^^cs  it  is  better  to  introduce  the  mirror  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, for  a  few  seconds  each  time. 

Morbid  conditions  observed  hi/  the  laiyngoseope. — It  is  requisite  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  appearances  presented  by  the  healthy  larynx,  as  seen 
by  the  laryngoscope,  before  this  instrument  can  be  made  use  of  in  inves- 
tigating di8ea.«ed  conditions.    The  nutrbid  appearances  which  may  be  per- 
ceptible are:  1.   Changes  in  color,  due  to  congestion,  inflammation,  &c 
2    Alteration  in  the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  epiglotti.-*.    3.  Thick 
ening   of  tissues,  with   irregularity-,  due   to   chronic  inflammation. 
Swelling   from   a*dema.      5.  Various  deposits,  especially  croupous. 
Ulcerations.      7.  Growths  and  tumors.      8.  Changes  in  the  shape  a 
size  of  diflVtrent  parts,  particularly  of  the  opening  of  the  glottis.     9.  I 
turbance  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  as  observed  dur 
the  act  <»f  breathing  or  vocalization. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  writ 
of  Dv   Morell-Mackenzie.     An  excellent  condensed  descripticw  of  th 
of  the  laryngoscope  is  given  by  him  in  Reynolds's  System  of  Medi 
vol.  iii,  page  467. 
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Inflammations  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. 

1.    AC!l'TE    LARYN(iITIS — Ch'NANCIIE    LaRYNOEA — LaRYTJCJEAL 

Catarrh — Mrcous  and  Submucous  Lary'ngitis — Catar- 
rhal AND  (Edematous  Larynchtis. 

Etioixx;y. — I^-e(lis])OHng  Causes.  The  chief  of  these  are  adult 
age ;  the  male  sex ;  a  lax  ami  ill-nourished  condition  of  the  system ; 
effeminate  habits;  indoor  occupations,  or  those  in  which  the  voice 
is  much  exercised  ;  previous  attacks,  especially  if  repeated ;  and  a 
changcal)le,  damp  climate  or  season. 

ErcUhig  CiVises.  1.  This  form  of  laryngitis  usually  arises  from 
some  direct  irritation,  such  as  the  breathing  of  very  cold  or  hot 
air,  steam,  acrid  vapors,  or  air  containing  irritating  particles ;  or 
the  swallowing  of  boiling  or  corrosive  liquids.  Under  this  head- 
ing may  also  be  included  those  cases  which  are  due  to  exce^ive 
coughing  or  violent  exercise  of  the  voice  in  si)oaking,  shouting,  and 
singing,  as  well  as  those  dejKinding  upon  growths  and  ulcers.  2. 
It  may  result  from  the  direct  effect  of  a  cold  draught  upon  the  front 
of  the  neck.  3.  Fretiuently  it  is  a  part  of  a  more  or  less  general 
catarrh,  due  to  "taking  cold  "  in  various  ways,  or  occurring  during 
the  course  of  influenza.  4.  Inflammation  mav  extend  from  the 
nose  or  pharynx,  and  occasicmally  from  the  bronchi.  5.  Laryngeal 
catarrh  is  often  observed  during  the  course  of  some  of  the  acute 
exanthemata,  especially  erysij)elas,  measles,  and  typhus  fever.  It 
also  forms  one  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — According  as  the  inflammation 
is  superficial,  or  aft'ects  the  submucous  tissue  as  well,  will  the  aj)- 
pearauces  differ.  More  or  less  bright  redness  is  usually  present, 
with  swelling,  opacity,  and  slight  softening  of  the  membrane. 
Spots  of  epithelial  erosion  are  often  observed,  but  very  rarely  actual 
ulceration.  After  a  time  secretion  forms,  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  young  cells.  There  is  much  liability  to  anlema  of  the 
submucous  tissue,  especially  in  those  parts  where  this  is  very  lax, 
which  leads  to  much  tnuislucent  swelling,  with  a  sodden,  flabby 
condition  of  the  structures,  but  the  redness  is  then  less  marked. 
Very  rarely  aero-purulent  or  purulent  fluid  infiltrates  the  tissues. 
In  low  fevers  gangrene  may  occur. 
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Symptols. — 1.  Local.  Various  unpleasant  sensations  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  larynx,  such  as  dryness,  roughness,  constriction, 
soreness,  burning,  or  tickling,  which  are  increased  by  coughing 
or  speaking.  These  are  chiefly  felt  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx  is  involved.  SwnUoning  is  often  rather  painful.  The  vmee 
is  hoarse  and  cracked,  soon  being  frequently  quite  lost.  Omgh'y^' 
usually  a  prominent  symptom,  there  behig  a  constant  tendency 
to  paroxysmal  attacks.  It  Ls  harsh  and  hoarse,  or  may  l)ecorae 
completely  aphonic.  At  first  there  is  no  expectoration,  but  after 
a  while  a  little  clear  viscid  mucus  may  be  exjxjlled  with  difficulty, 
containing  young  cells,  which  finally  becomes  more  abundant  ami 
muco-purulent.  Respiration  is  not  much  interfei-ed  with  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  but  in  children,  even  in  simple  catarrh,  there  may  be 
consideral)le  dyspnoea,  especially  after  sleep,  in  consequence  of 
viscid  secretion  causing  the  edges  of  the  glottis  to  adhere. 

The  local  symptoms  will  var}'  with  the  part  of  the  larynx 
aflected,  and  the  result  of  the  inflammation.  In  (cdematovs 
larynf/itia  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body; 
more  marked  dysphagia ;  with  urgent  dyspno?a,  of  laryngeal 
characters,  inspiration  being  whistling  or  hissing,  but  expiration 
?^  comparatively  or  quite  easy.  Voice  is  last,  and  cough  becomes 
completely  aphonic.  It  is  usually  believed  that  spasm  of  the 
glottis  aids  in  the  production  of  dyspnoea,  but  some  think  that 
the  muscles  are  paralyzed. 

Physical  Examination, — The  laryngoscope  may  reveal  bright 
redness,  turgidity,  swelling  of  various  parts,  oedema,  or  alteration 
in  shape.  If  the  epiglottis  is  much  affected,  it  prevents  inspec- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  (Edematous  parts  may  he 
seen  or  felt  on  mere  examination  of  the  throat.  On  listening 
over  the  larvnx  moist  rhonchi  are  often  heard.  When  oedema  is 
j)resent,  there  are  the  signs  of  non-entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs 
during  inspiration. 

2.  General,  In  some  crises  there  are  no  general  symptoms, 
but  usually  more  or  less  pyrexia  is  observed.  If  the  larynx  be- 
comes obstructed  by  oedema  or  spai?m,  there  are  the  usual  signs 
of  bloml-poisoning  from  apna^a. 

Laryngitis  assumes  very  different  degrees  of  severity,  and  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  an  apparently  slight  attack  may 
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8I)e<Klily  present  most  dangerous  characters,  from  the  super- 
vention of  oedema.  That  form  which  is  due  to  the  swallowing  of 
boiling  liquids  is  extremely  serious  and  fatal.  It  is  usually  met 
with  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  attempt  to  drink  out  of 
the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle.  Recovery  is  the  usual  termination 
in  ordinary  cases,  but  death  sometimes  occurs,  and  it  may  take 
place  very  suddenly,  or  with  great  rapidity.  The  affection  may 
become  chronic. 

II.    CrOIPOUS  or  PL.iSTIC  LARYNGITIS — ^TrUE   CrOUP — MEM- 
BRANOUS Croup — Cynanche  Traciiealis. 

Etiology.  —  Predhpo»ing  Camen,  1.  Age.  Croup  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  childhood,  most  cases  occurring  from  the  first 
to  the  seventh  year;  it  is  verv  rare  aflcr  ten.  2.  Sex.  Males 
suffer  more  than  females.  3.  Coi\i*titntion.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  oWrvers  on  this  point,  but  probably  delicate, 
weaklv,  and  ill-nourished  children  are  most  liable  to  be  affected. 
4.  Indhidual  and  fa^fiUy  predUposition  are  said  to  have  some  in- 
fluence. 5.  Climate  and  Season.  The  conditions  most  favorable 
to  croup  are  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere,  expasu  re  to  cold  winds, 
and  rapid  changes  of  temperature.  It  is  most  frequent  during 
winter  and  spring.  6.  Imperfect  sanitary  conditions  have  a  material 
influence  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  croup,  and  hence  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  are  chiefly  affected.  7.  Epidemic  in- 
fluence is  believed  to  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  occasionally. 
8.  Preciorus  attacks  increase  the  liability  to  croup. 

Exciting.  Idiopathic  croup  may  often  be  traced  to  exposure 
to  direct  cold,  especially  to  northerly  or  northeasterly  winds,  or 
to  a  general  chill  from  various  causes.  In  many  cases,  however, 
there  is  no  obvious  exciting  cause.  It  has  been  stated  that  it 
may  spread  by  contagion,  but  this  is  extremely  improbable.  A 
form  of  croupous  laryngitis  is  occasionally  secondary  to  some  of 
the  exanthemata,  viz.,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  typhus, 
typhoid,  and  erysipelas.  As  already  described,  the  larynx  w  very 
liable  to  become  involved  in  diphtheria,  and  the  deposit  here  is 
of  a  croupous  nature. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  special  character  of  this 
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to  the  state  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  There  may  be  pain  along  t1 
Eustachian  tube,  with  noises  in  the  ears,  and  some  deafn< 
Examination  reveals  redness  of  the  visible  membranes,  and  oi 
herpes  is  seen  about  the  lips.  The  symptoms  indicating  imp 
cation  of  the  air-passages  are  hoarseness,  soreness,  and  tickli' 
along  the  larynx  and  trachea,  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  oppreasL 
and  stuffiness  across  the  chest,  paroxysmal  cough,  at  first  d  i 
but  afterwards  attended  with  bronchitic  expectoration.  Th 
catarrhal  symptoms  usually  subside  from  the  fifth  to  the  sevecm.  1 
day,  the  materials  discharged  undergoing  the  ordinary  ehaik 
observed  in  the  course  of  a  catarrh.  As  in  all  febrile  conditio: 
the  tongue  is  furred,  and  there  is  much  thirst,  with  loss  of 
tite.  If  gastro-entcric  catarrh  sets  in,  this  is  evidenced  by  efz^i 
gastric  ])ain  and  tenderness,  redness  of  the  tongue,  nausea  ars^  <i 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 

Cases  difiier  much  in  their  severity,  and  not  unfrequently  sei^^" 
ous  lung-complications  arise,  esj)ecially  capillary  bronchitis  a&  ^ 
pneumonia,  which  are  accompanied  by  their  special  signs,  an^ 
which  greatly  aggravate  the  danger,  being  often  attended  witf^ 
the  phenomena  of  apnoca.     Pneumonia  is  apt  to  come  on  insidi' 
ously,  without  any  prominent  symptoms.     In  these  and  otbeT 
cases  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  adynamia,  the  tongue  be- 
coming brown  and  dry.   Kervous  symptoms  are  occasionally  very 
prominent,  viz.:  delirium,  stupor,  and  convulsions. 

Diagnosis. — The  epidemic  nature  of  this  disease,  marked  fever, 
with  great  nervoiLs  depression,  and  catarrhal  symptoms,  suffi 
cientlv  characterize  it. 

DiRATiON   AND  TERMINATIONS. — ^Uncomplicated  cases  ge 
erally  begin  to  convalesce  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  but  t 
duration  may  be  much  prolonged  by  complications.     The  gr 
majority  of  cases  end  in  recovery,  but  convalescence  b  often  i 
tedious,  and  various  sequeheare  apt  to  remain,  viz.,  great  deb 
and  nervous  depression,  heumlgic  and  rheumatic  pains,  v 
are  common  about  the  head   and  neck,  persistent  cough 
occasionally  bronchitis   and  emphysema,  chronic  laryngi' 
phthisis  is  set  up.     Death  is  usually  the  result  of  lung-coD 
tions,  but  sometimes  occurs  from  adynamia. 

PROCiNOSis. — The  circumstances  which  make  iufluenzr 
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1.  Local. — These  are  just  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
physical  conditions  present  in  the  hirynx.  The  voice  is  at  first 
harsh  and  hoarse,  or  at  times  cracked  and  shrill,  finally  becom- 
ing whispering  or  completely  lost.  Paroxysms  of  spasmodic, 
"  eroupy  "  cough  come  on,  short,  sharp,  and  abrupt  in  character, 
dry,  of  high  pitch,  and  somewhat  metallic,  clanging,  or  "  bra.ssy" 
quality.  The  cough  is  interrupted  by  a  shrill,  ringing,  whistling, 
or  "crowing"  inspiration.  So(m  it  becomes  husky  and  muffled, 
and  at  last  losers  all  sound.  Reqyiration  is  greatly  interfered  with, 
and  presents  some  very  peculiar  characters.  The  act  is  exceed- 
ingly labored,  and  attended  with  violent  efforts ;  it  is  also  pro- 
longed, and  therefore  not  frequent.  Inspiration  is  attended  with 
a  high-pitched,  metallic,  sibilant,  or  wheezing  stridor,  which  is 
heard  at  some  distance  off*. 

These  symptoms  are  not  persistent,  but  there  are  intervals  of 
complete  or  comparative  ease,  especially  during  the  day.  In 
severe  ca.<es,  however,  or  in  the  advanced  stages  of  those  tending 
to  a  fatal  issue,  there  may  be  scarcely  any  remissions.  The  par- 
oxysms of  dyspncea  are  commonly  believed  to  be  partly  caused 
by  spasm  of  the  muscles,  but  Niemeyer  argues  that  these  are 
paralyzed. 

The  child  often  grasps  its  throat,  or  puts  its  hands  to  its  mouth, 
as  if  to  remove  some  obstruction,  and,  if  old  enough,  may  com- 
plain of  local  pain.  A  little  thick  viscid  mucus  is  sometimes 
brought  up  by  coughing,  and  in  some  cases  flakes,  or  larger 
patches,  or  even  a  cast,  of  exudation,  which  may  be  followed  by 
temporary  or  permanent  relief.     Dysphagia  is  sometimes  present. 

2.  General, — At  first  the  general  symptoms  are  febrile,  and  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  102° — 103°  or  more,  the  pulse  being  fre- 
quent, full,  and  hard.  Subsequently,  however,  the  pyrexia  abates, 
and  in  severe  cases  the  prominent  signs  are  those  associated  with 
imperfect  aeration  of  blood,  which  are  intensified  during  the  par- 
oxysms. Ultimately  in  fatal  ca^^es  gradual  or  nipid  sufl4)cation 
takes  place,  attended  with  the  phenomena  already  described. 

Pulmonary  complications  frequently  arise,  and  increase  the 
gravity  of  the  attack. 

Physical  Examination, — The  throat  is  seen  to  be  free  fnim  any 
marked  morbid  changes,  there  being  only  some  redness  and  swell- 
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ing,  but  some  writers  describe  a  croupous  deposit  here-         Thi 
epiglottis  appears  very  red  and  turgid.     Laryngoscopy  is  pcr^i^rcely 
practicable,  but  if  the  instrument  could  be  used  the  deposit    acniglit 
be  seen.     Auscultation  over  the  larynx  sometimes  reveals   a      riii^V 
named  "  tremblotement,"  heard  during  inspiration  and  expire* ^wii, 
and  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  flapping  of  a  piece  of  false  y^^eni- 
brane.     Probably  this  sound  can  be  produced  by  thick  m  w^^^^ 
Examination  of  the  chest  shows  more  or  less  obstruction  to  th^    ^^    ' 
trance  of  air  into  the  lungs.     The  pulmonary  sound  is  aho      ^      i 
scured  by  the  loud  larvugeal  sound.     Some  mucous  r&les  ma^ 
present,  and  the  complications  are  indicated  by  their  special  pF^- 
ical  signs.  , 

The  secondary  forms  of  croup  occur  during  the  course  of         \^ 
diseases  already  mentioned,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  sev- 
symptoms,  resembling  those  met  with  in  primar}-  croup. 

Course,   Duration,    and    Terminations. — As    previout 
stated,  croup  usually  runs  a  remittent  course,  exacerbations 
eurring  during  the  night.     Occasi(mally  it  is  continuous.    Son 
oases  terminate  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  most  end  with, 
five  days ;  they  may  go  on,  however,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnigl 
The  clinical  terminations  are  in  death  or  recoverv.     The  formi 
generally  results  from  apncea,  but  may  be  due  to  asthenia.     Rt 
covery  is  indicated  by  the  subsidence  of  the  local  and  genei 
symptoms,  the  cough  becoming  looser,  with  more  abundant  mu< 
purulent  expectoration,  or  a  quantity  of  exudation  may  be  e: 
pelled. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  between  throat  affections  and 
associate<l  with  the  lar)'nx  has  been  pointed  out  when  describin^^ 
the  former.     In  children,  acute  laryngeal  inflammations,  espe-— 
cially   croup,   have   to   be   distinguished   from    hooping-cough  ; 
catarrh  with  a  tendency  to  spasm;  diphtheria;  as  well  as  other 
affections  of  the  larynx  itself,  viz.,  laryngismus  stridulus,  acute 
exacerbations  in  connection  with  chronic  diseases,  such  as  growths, 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  or  external  injur}'.     Only  diph- 
theria and  laryngismus  can  be  si^ecially  noticed  here,  but  it  is 
important  to  insist  uj)on  carrying  out  a  thorough  physical  excrmi- 
nation  in  all  cases.     Diphtheria  involving  the  larynx  may  be 
generally  diagnosed  from  croup  by  the  following  characters :  1.    1 
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It  is  either  epidemic  or  there  is  a  history  of  contagion.  2.  There 
is  an  accgunt  of  general  iUness  for  some  days,  with  tendency  to 
asthenia.  3.  Marked  throat  symptoms  are  usually  present,  pre- 
ceding the  laryngeal  symptoias.  4.  Enlarged  glands  exist  about 
the  jaws.  5.  Epistaxis  and  albuminuria  frequently  occur.  6. 
Laryngeal  symptoms  are  not  so  urgent.  7.  Examination  of  the 
throat  reveals  the  diphtheritic  deposit.  There  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  primary  laryngeal  dipIUheria.  Laryn- 
gisnuis  is  more  sudden  in  the  onset,  as  well  as  in  the  cessation  of 
the  paroxysms  of  dyspncea,  and  they  are  often  due  to  some  obvi- 
ous caiise.  A  history  of  previous  similar  attacks  can  generally 
be  obtained.  There  may  be  signs  of  general  convulsicms,  with 
turning  in  of  the  thumbs.  The  characteristic  cough  is  not  pres- 
ent, but  the  child  often  cries.  There  is  complete  restoration 
between  the  paroxysms.     Pyrexia  is  absent. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  croup  from  other  forms  of  laryn- 
gitis. Catarrhal  is  most  common  in  adults,  has  less  severe  symp- 
toms, and  no  croupous  cough,  but  more  expectoration ;  there  is 
less  pyrexia;  much  nasal  catarrh  is  often  present.  Laryngo- 
.scopic  examination  may  afford  some  aid.  The  discharge  of 
croujjous  membrane  is  a  certain  indication  of  croup.  Gichnna- 
fount  laryngitis  is  also  rare  in  children,  except  as  the  result  of 
drinking  boiling  water.  It  almost  always  follows  some  previous 
disease  of  the  larynx.  Expiration  is  comparatively  eatty.  Cough 
Is  soon  completely  aphonic,  and  voice  is  lost.  Th^  <£de)natous 
parts  may  be  seen  or  felt, 

Pro(jno8IS. — All  forms  of  laryngitis  are  to  be  regarded  as 
serious.  The  ccdematous  variety  is  very  grave.  Croup  is  a  most 
fatal  disease.  The  prognasis  is  worse  in  young  infants,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  local  sjmiptoms, 
and  signs  of  blood-poisoning.  Early  treatment  gives  a  better 
chance  of  recovery. 

Treatment. — There  are  certain  general  matters  which  it  is 
e!)«ential  to*attend  to  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  varieties  of  acute 
laryngeal  inflammation.  The  patient  should  remain  in  a  warm 
room,  the  temperature  being  kept  uniformly  at  ^ij°y  or  higher, 
and  the  air  rendered  moist  by  steam.  In  the  case  of  children  it 
is  advisable  to  make  a  tent  over  the  bed,  as  described  under 
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diphtheria,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  air  considerably.  All  exposure  must  be  avoided,  the  throat 
and  chest  being  warmly  covered.  Rest  to  the  larynx  is  essential, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  and  in  many  eases  it  is  requisite  to 
urge  patients  to  restrain  cough  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  adults^  in  whom  the  inflammation  is  generally 
of  a  catarrhal  nature,  the  amduotis  employment  of  inhalations  of 
steam  is  one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to,  and  Dr.  Morell- 
Mackenzie  recommends  the  addition  of  some  tincture  of  benzoin, 
hop,  or  conium  juice  to  the  boiling  water,  or  a  few  drops  of  chlo- 
roform occasionally,  if  there  is  much  spasm.    If  the  attack  result? 
froDi  a  cold,  it  is  desirable  to  excite  diaphoresis  by  warm  drinb, 
a  hot  or  vapor-bath,  and  external  warmth.     Hot  applications 
over  the  front  of  the  neck  are  useful,  such  as  a  sjx)nge  clipped  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  sijueezed  dry.     Some  employ  cold  appli- 
cations.    If  the  inflammation  is  advancing,  and  especially  if  it 
has  spread  from  the  throat,  it  is  recommended  to  apply  directly 
and  efficiently  a  solution  of  some  astringent,  either  with  a  brush 
or  sponge,  or  by  an  atomizer.     Nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  tincture 
of  iron,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  tannin  are  the  substances  chiefly 
employed.     In  some  cases  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  at  tbe 
outset  is  decidedly  useful,  but  the  former  practice  of  giving  re- 
peated depressing  emetics,  bleeding,  blistering,  and  administer- 
ing calomel  is  most  objectionable.     Occasionally  it  might  be 
advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  opened,  and  a  diaphoretic 
saline  mixture  given.  If  there  is  much  unnecessary  distressing 
cough,  some  sedative  may  be  employed  with  due  precautions, 
such  as  a  few  drops  of  tinct.  camph.  co.  or  liq.  morphia. 

The  treatment  of  children  must  be  similar,  whether  the  in- 
flammation is  of  a  cmujwus  nature  or  not,  and  it  is  necesary  to 
be  very  prompt  in  attending  to  the  first  indications  of  anything 
wrong  with  the  windpipe  in  such  subjects.  A  warm  bath  should 
be  employed  immediately,  and  the  patient  be  then  dried  and 
wrapped  up  in  blankets,  while  hot  sponges  are  constantly  ap- 
plied to  the  throat.  The  use  of  cold  compresses  has  been  advo- 
cated, and  is  certainly  deserving  of  more  extended  trial.     If  the 
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symptoms  are  at  all  severe,  unquestionably  great  relief  often  fol- 
lows the  action  of  an  emetic,  though  Niemeyer  states  that  **  they 
are  only  indicated  where  obstructing  croup-membranes  play  a 
part  in  producing  the  dyspna^a,  and  when  the  child's  efforts  at 
coughing  are  insufficient  to  expel  them."  Tartar  emetic  and 
ipecacuanha  arc  preferred  by  many  practitioners,  and  they  may 
be  used  in  the  caj*e  of  robust  children,  but  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
copper  answers  best  in  weakly  subjects. 

Bleed ing  has  been  extensively  practiced  in  croup,  but  it  should 
not  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  mere  routine  measure.  Leechea  are 
often  useful  in  the  case  of  healthy  plethoric  children  at  an  early 
period,  especially  if  there  arc  signs  of  local  blood-stasis.  They 
are  best  applied  over  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum,  the  number 
varying  according  to  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  by  which  the  regular  administrati<m  of  calomel  is  sup- 
portxid,  I  have  never  seen  any  good  result  from  it  in  this  disease, 
but  have  more  than  once  known  it  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
and  therefore  feel  obliged  to  express  my  decided  objection  to  its 
employment.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  give  one  dose  of  it  as 
a  purgative  at  the  commencement.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
freely  open,  and  for  this  purpose  enemata  are  best.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  internal  remedies  are  best  in  this  disease,  but 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  most  benefit  is  derived  at  first  from 
salines,  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  wine. 
The  cough  must  be  rather  encouraged  than  st()pi)ed,  and  therefore 
sedatives  are  contraindicated.  Later  on  stimulant  expectorants 
are  recpiired,  such  as  ammonia,  senega,  and  squills.  Some  recom- 
mend alkaline  carbonates  or  chlorate  of  potash. 

Counter-irritation  is  not  attended  with  much  benefit,  but  Dr. 
Squire  considers  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  sides 
of  the  neck  of  some  service,  especially  if  covered  with  water- 
dressing. 

The  dieting  is  often  of  much  importance.  At  first  the  food 
should  consist  chiefly  of  milk,  with  cooling  drinks,  but  nourish- 
ing soups  or  meat-juices  are  required  when  the  system  shows  any 
signs  of  failure.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  usually  needed 
unless  there  is  isome  pulmonary  complication.     If  nourishment 
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cannot  be  taken,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  nutrient 
enemata. 

The  question  of  tracJieoiomy  is  often  one  of  the  greatest  moment 
It  seenL-j  to  me  that,  if  the  symptoms  increase  in  gravity,  not- 
withstanding the  treatment  advocated  above,  and  if  signs  of 
apncoa  set  in,  the  operation  ought  to  be  performed  without  delar, 
as  affording  the  only  chance  of  recovery,  due  care  being  taken 
both  in  its  performance  and  in  the  subsequent  treatment. 

Complications  must  be  treated  as  they  arise.  It  is  necessary 
in  cases  of  recovery  to  exercise  great  care  during  convalescence.  ■ 
As  prophj/lacfic  measures  in  those  subject  to  croup,  cold  washing 
of  the  throat  and  chest,  with  dry  friction  afterwards,  proper 
clothing,  and  the  avoidance  of  cold  damp  winds  and  night  air, 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to. 

Secondary  croup  calls  for  the  administration  of  stimulants  and 
abundant  nutriment.  Tincture  of  steel  and  mineral  acids  are  the 
best  medicines. 

In  axlematoiis  hiryngitis  the  remedies  are  rapid  emetics,  the  fre- 
quent sucking  of  fragments  of  ice,  efficietit  acarijicaiian^  or,  in  case 
of  need,  tracheotomy. 

If  there  are  signs  of  apncca,  the  most  effectual  treatment  is  to 
place  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath,  and  pour  a  large  quantity  of 
cold  water  over  the  head  and  shoulders.  Sinapisms  to  the  legs 
and  other  parts  may  be  used. 

Chronic  Laryngitis. — Chronic  Laryngeal  Catarrh. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  the  different  forms  of  this  affection 
are :  1.  Acute  laryngitis,  of  which  it  may  be  a  sequel.  2.  Ex- 
cessive use  of  the  voice,  in  speaking,  shouting,  singing,  Ac.  It 
constitutes  the  chief  morbid  condition  in  "clergyman's  sore 
throat.**  3.  Phthiais  and  Syphilis,  4.  Irritation  extending  from 
the  throat.  5.  Some  local  irritation  in  the  larynx,  especially 
ulcers  and  growths,  and  also  pressure  upon  it.  6.  Irritation  of 
the  recurrent  nerve.  7.  Habitual  inhalation  of  irritant  particles. 
8.  Chronic  alcoholism,  and  excessive  smoking.  9.  Occasionally, 
general  plethora,  or  a  peculiar  constitutional  condition,  with  a 
tendency  to  chronic  catarrhs. 
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Anatomical  Cuaracters. — These  differ  in  differeut  cases, 
according  to  the  duration,  seat,  and  extent  of  the  affection,  and 
the  variety  it  assumes.  More  or  less  hyperajmia  is  generally  ob- 
served, and  the  vessels  may  be  evidently  enlarged,  especially  in 
the  form  known  as  "  phlebectasis  laryngea."  The  membrane 
tends  to  become  thickened  and  firm,  as  well  as  the  submucous 
tissue,  especially  in  phihisU  and  ayphilU,  in  which  diseases  all  the 
tis^es  are  much  altered  in  structure.  Sometimes  there  is  chronic 
(edema.  The  surface  is  either  dry  and  shining,  or  presents  small 
lumps  of  mucus,  or  abundant  secretion.  In  the  "  glandular  "  or 
"follicular"  variety,  which  is  that  forming  part  of  "clergyman's 
sore  throat,"  the  morbid  changes  are  chiefly  seen  in  connection 
with  the  racemose  glands  of  the  larynx,  which  are  enlarged  and 
red.  The  canal  of  the  air-tube  may  be  much  dilated,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  contracted,  particularly  in  phthisis  and  syphilis,  its 
various  parts  l)eing  in  some  cases  much  altered  in  shape  and  ap- 
pearance, and  the  surface  uneven.  Erosions  and  ulcerations  are 
common.  Sometimes  hemorrhage  occurs.  In  phthms^  a  chronic 
oedema  of  one  or  both  ary-epiglottic  folds  is  often  observed,  which 
is  pathognomonic.  They  look  like  large,  j)ale,  solid,  pyriform 
tumors,  the  large  ends  being  against  each  other  in  the  middle 
line,  and  the  small  one«  directed  upwards  and  outwards. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  unpleasant  and  irritating  sensa- 
tions are  exjierienced  in  the  larynx,  which  are  worse  after  speak- 
ing, but  they  are  not  usually  marked.  Alferationa  in  the  voice 
constitute  the  most  important,  and  not  uncommonly  the  only 
symptom  of  this  disease.  It  is  more  or  less  weakened  to  complete 
aphonia ;  ofl^n  hoarse  and  harsh,  deep-toned,  or  cracked.  It  is 
subject  to  variations,  and,  in  the  slighter  cases,  frequently  im- 
proves if  the  patient  speaks  for  a  time.  The  changes  in  the  voice 
may  only  be  noticed  during  loud  speaking.  Paroxysms  of  apaa- 
modic  cough  cause  much  distress  in  some  ciises,  but  this  symptom 
may  be  completely  absent.  Many  patients  have  a  short,  tickling 
<V)ugh,  others  hawk  frequently,  in  order  to  clear  away  viscid  se- 
cretion. The  cough  may  be  hoarse,  cracked,  barking,  or  aphonic, 
and  Ls  sometimes  attended  with  much  expectoration.  Breathing 
i<*  only  disturbed  when  there  is  much  thickening  of  tissues,  or 
cedema,  leading  to  narrowing  of  the  larynx,  and  then  there  may 
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be  considerable  dyspnoea,  with  stridulous  inspiration.  Dysphagia 
is  sometimes  experienced. 

The  lary^ngoscope  discloses  the  exact  state  of  the  larynx,  and 
may  show  that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  do  not  act  properly. 
Sometimes  mucous  rdles  may  be  heard  with  the  stethoscope. 

There  are  no  general  symptoms  directly  due  to  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, but  the  system  is  often  affected,  owing  to  some  other  local 
or  constitutional  affection. 

This  disease  frequently  increases  the  symptoms  associated  with 
other  organic  mischief  in  the  larynx,  such  as  ulceration  or  mor- 
bid growths. 

Ulcers  of  the  Larynx. 

The  forms  of  ulceration  which  are  met  with  in  the  larynx  ii 

elude — 1.  Superficial  catarrhcd.     2.  Follicular.     These  are  chiefl 

associated  with  chronic  laryngitis.     3.   VariolotiSy  resulting  froi 
small-pox  pustules.    4.  Ulcers  connected  with  typhus  and  typhoid  < 
which  generally  spread  extensively  and  deeply ;  the  latter  a.  re 
believed  by  many  to  result  from  "typhoid  deposit."    5.  PlUhiiitxr/ 
or  tubercular.     These  do  not  by  any  means  always  originate  id 
tubercle.      Usually  they  commence  as  minute,  circular  ulcers, 
which  are  often  first  observed  at  the  back  of  the  ventricular  baods, 
and  on  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis ;  by  their  union  thev 
produce  large  and  irregular  ulcerations,  and  they  may  spread 
extensively.     Sometimes  ulceration  begins  on  the  vocal  cords. 
Generally  it  does  not  produce  deep  destruction  of  tissue,  but  it 
may  do  so.     The  epiglottis  is  often  eroded  at  its  margins,  and  the 
cartilage  may  be  exposed  or  perforated.     Calcification  and  necrosis 
of  the  cartilages  not  unfrequently  follow  phthisical  ulceration.  6. 
Syphilitic.   Occasionally  secondary  ulcers  are  met  with  in  syphilis, 
which  are  limited,  8U|)erficial,  and  may  occur  in  any  part.     Ter- 
tiary ulcers  exhibit  a  special  tendency  to  begin  on  the  epiglottis; 
they  spread  rapidly,  both  in  extent  and  depth,  causing  great  de- 
struction of  tissues,  and  presenting  irregular  ragged  edges.    Iir 
some  cas^  the  ulceration  spreads  from  the  throat ;  it  may  origin- 
ate in  the  breaking-down  of  "gummata."  It  is  sometimes  extend- 
ing at  one  part,  while  cicatrizing  at  another.     The  scars  have  a 
great  tendency  to  contract,  and  narrow  the  calibre  of  the  larynx, 
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or  caiL^e  adhesioD  and  distortion  of  structures.  7.  Cancerous, 
These  are  very  rare. 

Symptoms. — In  the  slighter  eases  there  are  often  no  special 
symptoms,  and  also  in  those  ulcerations  which  are  associated  with 
the  acute  fevers. 

Painful  sensations  may  be  felt  in  the  larynx,  of  a  burning, 
smarting,  or  pricking  character,  increased  by  coughing  or  speak- 
ing, with  tenderness  on  pressure.  Deglutition  is  difficult  or  pain- 
ful, if  the  epiglottis  is  hivolved,  esi)ccially  as  regards  liquids.  The 
voice  is  often  altered  in  quality,  harsh,  hoarse,  or  cracked  and 
weak.  Suffocating  fits  of  coufjh  are  common,  and  pus,  blood,  or 
laryngeal  tissues  may  be  expectorated.  Breathing  is  frequently 
noisy,  and  of  lar}'ngeal  characters,  and  there  may  be  urgent 
dyspn<ea.  The  throat  is  often  affected  at  the  same  time.  Cicatri- 
zation of  an  ulcer  may  give  rise  to  signs  of  permanent  stricture. 

Morbid  Growths  in  the  Larynx. 

The  abnormal  growths  and  tumors  which  may  be  found  in  the 
larynx  are  either  iimligiiant  or  non-TniaUgnayxt,  The  malignant 
include:  1.  Epithelial,  2.  Encephaloid,  3.  Scirrhits,  All  are 
very  rare,  epithelial  being  most  common,  and  they  usually  result 
from  extension.  The  non-malignant  comprise :  1.  Syphilitic  con- 
dylomata and  mucous  tubercles.  2.  Papillomatn,  3.  Mucovs 
polypi  or  fihro-cellular  tumors,  either  pedunculated  or  not.  4. 
Fibroiu  tumors  or  polyjn.  5.  Cystic  growths.  6.  Lipomata. 
7.  Erectile  vascular  tumors.  8.  Enchondromata.  9.  Hvdatids. 
Those  last  mentioned  arc  extremely  exceptional. 

Symptoms. — The  size,  situation,  number,  and  nature  of  morbid 
growths,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  larynx,  will  necessarily  influence 
the  local  symptoms.  Rarely  is  there  any  pain,  but  occasionally 
a  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  is  experienced,  or  a  sense  of  obstruction 
or  uneasiness.  Dysphagia  is  sometimes  present.  The  voice  is 
often  partially  or  completely  lost,  and  altered  in  quality,  and  it 
u  liabU  to  sudden  changes.  More  or  less  dyi^pncea  is  usually  felt, 
and  the  breathing  may  be  stridulous ;  this  symptom  is  also  subject 
to  rapid  variationSy  and  frequent  suffocative  attacks  may  come  on, 
which  are  due  to  spasm.     When  the  growth  is  above  the  glottis, 
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expiration  is  often  quite  free.  The  removal  of  part  of  a  grow 
may  induce  greater  dyspnoea,  in  consequence  of  its  position  beL 
disturbed.  Cough  is  present  in  many  cases,  varying  in  its  ch 
acters,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  voluntarily  excited,  with 
view  of  getting  rid  of  the  obstruction.  In  the  expectoratio 
which  is  usually  increased  and  altered, ^ra^nenfe  of  the  growth  a  -^^ 
80Tnetime3  expelled,  but  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie  states  that  the  mici^^^ 
scopic  examination  of  these  cannot  l)e  relied  upon  for  differentia^' 
diagnosis.  Laryngoscopic  examiyiation  reveals  the  nature  and  se^^^ 
of  any  growth.  Sometimes  it  extends  through  the  opening  of  tt:^^ 
larynx,  so  as  to  be  visible  on  inspect  ion  of  the  tliroat,  A  chara^^^ 
teristic  valvular  mumiur  has  been  described  as  being  heard  ov 
the  larynx,  but  this  is  not  reliable.  Examination  of  tfie  ehed  ofter 
reveals  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

The  mere  interference  with  the  function  of  respiration  mar^ 
considerably  affect  the  general  system,  and  if  the  growth  is  cai:*- 
cerous,  the  usual  cachexia  is  often  present. 

Laryngeal  Perichondritis.    Abscess.    Necrosis  of  the 

Cartilages. 

These  rare  morbid  conditions  may  be  considered  together,  and 
only  call  for  a  few  observations.  In  perichondritis  an  exudation 
is  said  to  exist  between  the  perichondrium  and  cartilages,  espe- 
cially tlie  cricoid,  and  afterwards  pus  forms,  while  the  cartilages 
necrose,  and  are  finally  discharged  in  fragments.  The  irritation 
may  lead  to  abscesses  in  the  parts  around. 

Usually  these  changes  are  associated  with  ulceration ;  necrosis 
of  the  cartilages  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  phthisis.  Syphilis, 
abuse  of  mercury,  low  fevers,  cold,  Ac,  have  been  set  down  as 
very  rare  causes. 

The  symptoms  are  considerable  limited  pain,  extremely  irri- 
table cough,  great  alterations  in  voice,  usually  severe  dyspnoea, 
followed  by  expectoration  of  fragments  of  cartilage,  signs  of  ab- 
scesses, &c. 
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Oexeral  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment  of  Chronic 

Organic  Laryngeal  Diseases. 

Diagnosis. — In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  with  re- 
^;arcl  to  any  chronic  laryngeal  affection,  it  is  nece^ary  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  organic  mischief  exists,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its 
exact  nature,  seat,  and  extent.    The  chief  points  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  are:  1.  The  i)ersonal  and  family  history  of  the  pa- 
tient as  indicating  any  constitutional  diathesis.     2.  The  existing 
evidence  of  constitutional  disease,  especially  phtkisi^y  st/philis,  or 
cancer,     3.  The  exact  local  symptoms  present,  particularly  as  re- 
gards breathing  and  voice,     4.  If  there  are  signs  of  disease  in  the 
lungs,  especially  on  careful phytfical  examination y  or  if  this  reveals 
any  morbid  condition  which  might  affect  the  nerves  of  the  larynx. 
5.  The  results  of  laryngoscopic  examination.    Of  couR<e  it  is  by  the 
employment  of  this  instrument  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  posi- 
tive and  accurate  informatioii  cnn  alone  be  obtained. 

Protinosis. — All  organic  laryngeal  affections  are  troublesome, 
and  some  of  them  ver}'  dangerous,  especially  where  there  is  ex- 
tensive ulceration,  great  thickening  of  tissues,  destruction  of  the 
cartilages,  or  when  certain  morbid  growths  exist,  or  such  as  can- 
not be  removed.  The  danger  is  in  proporticm  to  the  degree  of 
interference  with  breathing,  and  the  liability  to  spasm.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  fear  of  a  fatal  result,  but  the  prognosis  as  regards 
restoring  the  functions  of  the  larynx  is  unfavorable.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  constitutional  condition.  Syphilitic  disease  may 
often  be  rapidly  cured  under  proper  treatment.  Laryngeal 
phthisis  is  very  serious  and  intractable  as  a  rule.  Cancer  is  nec- 
essarily fatal. 

Treat.ment. — Rest  to  the  larynx  as  far  as  possible ;  a  dry  at- 
mosphere, of  warm  and  uniform  temperature ;  the  removal  of  all 
causes  of  local  irritation ;  the  stoppage  of  any  injurious  habit, 
8uch  as  excessive  smoking ;  and  the  wearing  of  sufficient  warm 
clothing  over  the  neck  and  chest,  are  the  principal  general  mat- 
ters to  attend  to.  In  some  cases  a  change  of  climate  is  impera- 
tive, if  it  can  be  obtained,  but  if  not,  a  respirator  should  be  worn, 
and  damp,  cold,  and  especially  night  air  be  avoided. 

Oomtiiutianal  treatment  is  often  of  great  importance,  especially 
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in  the  case  of  syphilitic  and  phthisical  affections.  In  many  i 
stances  of  chronic  laryngitis  tonics  are  useful,  or  treatment  cJ  ^- 
rected  to  the  alimentary  canal.  Various  Grerman  waters,  uirBd 
those  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  recommended  in  obstinate  cas^?^- 
Sometimes  deglutition  is  much  affected,  owing  to  the  coudlti^^^^ 
of  the  epiglottis,  especially  in  phthisis,  and  then  particular  att€^  ^^** 
tion  is  required  as  regards  the  feeding  of  the  patient,  care  bei^^^g 
taken  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment  is  consumed.  It  ^ 
useful  in  these  cases  to  thicken  liquids  with  com  flour  or  arro  •  ^" 
root.  Sometimes  the  food  must  be  administered  through  ^^n 
oesophageal  tube,  or  by  enema. 

Local  treatment  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  that  requiring  the  chi-  ^f 
attention.    The  best  modes  of  applying  remedies  are  by  a  camel  ^^ 
hair  brush  attached  to  a  bent  handle,  by  inhalation,  by  the  spra.^' 
inhaler,  or  by  blowing  in  powders.     Lozenges  are  very  useful   if 
the  throat  is  affected  at  the  same  time.     The  applications  should 
be  made  effectually,  regularly,  and  as  frequently  as  the  ease  may 
require,  the  laryngoscope  mirror  being  employed  to  give  light. 
The  chief  substances  employed  are — 1.  Mineral  astringents  and 
catisti<tSy  viz.,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride,  sulphate,  or  acetate  of 
zinc,  alum  and  chloride  of  aluminium,  perchloride  of  iron,  sul- 
phate of  copper.     2.   Vegetable  astringents,  viz.,  tannin,  kino,  Ac. 
3.  VoUttile  stimulating  subdances  in  inhalations,  viz.,  creasote,  car- 
bolic acid,  oil  of  pine  or  juniper.    4.  Sedatives  in  inhalaiions,  viz., 
conium,  tincture  of  benzoin,  chloroform.     Glycerin  is  the  best 
solvent  when  any  substance  is  applied  with  the  brush.     Different 
remedies  are  required  in  different  cases,  but  Dr.  Morell -Mackenzie 
finds  chloride  of  zinc  one  of  the  most  useful  mineral  astringents  in 
chronic  laryngitis.     Tannin  is  very  valuable  in  phthisis,  and  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  sijphilitir,  ulceration. 

As  regards  growilis,  these  necessarily  require  removal  by  oper- 
ation as  a  rule.  Evulsion  is  the  chief  method,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  any  description  on  this  subject,  as  only  those 
who  have  had  considerable  practical  experience  would  be  likely 
to  perform  the  operation.  Even  cancer  may  sometimes  be  taken 
away,  with  temporary  benefit.  Caustic  remedies  are  of  nO  value, 
except  for  the  destruction  of  condylomata.  The  galvanic  cautery 
has  been  employed. 
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Not  uncommonly  tracheotomy  is  called  for,  on  account  of  exten- 
sive ulceration,  morbid  growths,  or  great  thickening  and  contrac- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  suflTocation.  Two  very  satisfactory  cases 
of  this  kind  have  recently  been  under  my  care.  Subsequently  a 
growth  may  be  removed  by  dividing  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  liability  to  lar}'ngeal  disease,  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  it.  In  phthims  the 
least  indication  of  any  laryngeal  irritation  should  lead  to  prompt 
treatment. 

(Edema  Glottidis. 

Etiology. — The  loose  submucous  tissue  which  is  present  in 
some  parts  of  the  larynx  is  very  liable  to  become  the  seat  of 
cedema,  and  this  may  arise  under  the  following  circumstances: 
1.  In  connection  with  acute  laryngitis,  especially  that  due  to 
local  irritation.  2.  From  the  irritation  due  to  chronic  laryngeal 
diseases,  e,g,y  ulcers,  growths,  necrosis  of  cartilages.  3.  As  a 
complication  of  some  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  viz.,  small-pox, 
scarlatina,  erydpelas,  typhus,  and  typhoid.  4.  By  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  throat.  5.  Occasionally  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  renal  disease,  being  part  of  a  general  dropsy,  and 
possibly  with  cardiac  or  venous  obstruction. 

The  sj/mptoms,  diaf/n^ms,  and  treatment^  have  already  been  con- 
sidered under  (Edematous  Lary^jigitis,  what  has  been  stated  there 
applying  to  all  forms  of  oedema. 

Functional  or  Nervous  Affections  of  the  Larynx. 

Hypercesthesiaf  with  irritable  cough,  neuralgia^  or  more  or  less 
diminution  in  semnhiUty,  is  now  and  then  observed  in  connection 
with  the  larynx ;  but  the  most  important  functional  disturbances 
which  call  for  notice  here  are  those  associated  with  ^powi  or 
paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

Laryngismus  Stridulus — Spasm  of  the   Glottis — Spas- 
modic Croup — Spurious  Croup,  &<;. 

Etiology. — The  proximate  cause  of  the  spasmodic  action  in 
connection  with  the  glottis-closers  is  some  irritation  conveyed 
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by  the  laryngeal  nerves.    This  maybe:  1.  Cbi^ric,  originating 
in  the  brain,  either  from  some  organic  mischief,  e.g,^  hydrocepLk.- 
alus,  or  disturbance  of  its  circulation  or  nutrition.     2.  DirecsA, 
from  irritation  of  the  vagus  or  recurrent  nerves  by  enlarg^^^ 
glands,  tumors,  &<i.     Formerly  the  disease  in  children  was  called 
**  thymic  asthma,"  being  supposed  to  be  due  to  pressure  of 
enlarged  thymus  gland.     3.  Reflex,     The  reflex  irritation 
arise  in  the  larynx  itself,  or  from  dentition,  improper  feedio. 
especially  in  the  case  of  infants  brought  up  by  hand  or  nursed 
unhealthy  mothers,  worms,  a  cold  draught  on  the  skin,  and  varioi 
other  sources. 

This  complaint  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  children,  especiaC^  'v 
during  the  first  and  second  years.     In  adults  it  is  only  obscrvci^'^ 
in  hysteria,  or  from  pressure  on  the  nerves,  or  in  connection  wir     tli 
the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies  or  gases.     It  is  most  freque"  "3nt 
among  males,  and  those  living  in  the  crowded  parts  of  lar  :^ge 
towns  and  cities,  especially  if  brought  up  by  hand  and  uncW^r 
improper  hygienic  conditions.    Scrofulous  children  are  said  to  1>e 
more  subject,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  as  regards  rickets.     It 
has  been  suggested,  that  in  the  latter  disease  the  laryngismus  h 
due  to  pressure  upon  the  brain  when  the  child  lies  on  its  baci, 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  occipital  bone. 

There  may  be  some  obvious  exciting  cause  of  an  attack  or  not 
Thus  it  sometimes  comes  on  during  swallowing,  from  tossing  up 
the  child  in  the  air,  or  from  severe  mental  emotion,  especially 
fright  or  anger. 

Symptoais. — In  children  the  attack  in  most  cases  comes  on  at 
night,  during  sleep,  and  is  very  sudden.  The  symptom  is  dyspnoea, 
more  or  less  intense,  with,  usually,  stridulous,  crowing  inspiration, 
but  the  glottis  may  be  for  a  moment  completely  closed,  so  that  no 
air  enters,  and  respiration  ceases  entirely.  The  child  struggles 
for  breath,  and  presents,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  appear- 
ances due  to  apna?a.  Often  there  are*  general  convulsions,  with 
"  carpo-pedal "  contractions,  strabismus,  and  sometimes  involun- 
tary discharge  of  faeces  and  urine.  The  attack  subsides  suddenly 
or  very  rapidly,  and  the  child  frequently  cries.  The  restoration 
is  complete,  and  there  is  no  affection  of  the  voice  or  cough.  Py- 
rexia is  usually  absent. 
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An  essential  character  of  this  affection  is  the  great  tendency  to 
the  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  They  vary  in  frequency,  duration, 
and  severity,  but  tend  to  become  more  frequent,  longer,  and  mora 
intense  as  the  case  progresses.  Ultimately  death  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  one  of  them  from  suffocation. 

The  spasmodic  affections  in  adults  do  not  call  for  particular 
remark.  Hysterical  cough  is  believed  to  be  sometimes  due  to  a 
spasmodic  tendency  in  the  adductors  of  the  cords  during  expira- 
tion ;  and  the  sharp  ringing  cough  which  occasionally  affects 
children  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  cause,  the  spasm  being 
reflex  (Morell-Mackenzie). 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  laryn- 
gismus is  croup,  and  their  diagnosis  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

PRcXiNosis. — Most  reflex  cases  recover,  but  those  due  to  other 
causes  are  very  serious.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  state  of 
health  of  the  child,  and  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  fits. 

Treatment. — During  the  paroxysm  measures  must  be  imme- 
diately adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  spasm.  Slapping  or  rubbing 
the  back,  shaking,  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face,  fanning,  tick- 
ling the  throat  so  as  to  excite  vomiting,  a  warm  bath  alone  or 
with  cold  douching  while  in  it,  and  holding  ammonia  to  the  nos- 
trils, are  the  chief  things  recommended.  A  rapid  emetic  is  useful, 
if  it  can  be  taken,  or,  if  the  attack  persists,  enemata  of  asafoetida 
or  valerian  may  be  used,  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  chest.  Ex- 
citing artificial  respiration  is  sometimes  serviceable.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  most  essential  to  look  for  any  source  of  reflex  irrUaiion,  and 
remove  this;  for  instance,  lancing  the  gums  often  gives  speedy  re- 
lief. In  prolonged  cases,  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  care- 
fully tried,  and  sometime^}  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
tracheotomy,  which  may  be  performed  even  after  apparent  death. 

During  the  intervals  it  is  important  to  look  to  the  diet,  to  the 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  the  general  health,  and  im- 
prove these,  if  required.  Tonics,  change  of  air,  and  salt-water 
bathing,  often  do  much  good. 

In  adults,  the  main  objects  are  to  remove  the  cause  of  any 
spasm,  and  to  use  sedative  inhalations. 
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Laryngeal  Paralysis.    Paralysis  of  the  Muscles 

OF  THE  Vocal  Cords. 

Etiology. — Paralysis  in  connection  with  the  larynx  may  w?- 
cur:  1.  As  the  result  of  some  local  organic  mischief,  past  or  pres- 
ent. 2.  From  pressure  on  or  traction  of  the  pneumogastric  or 
recurrent  nerves,  one  or  both,  by  tumors,  enlarged  glands,  Ac. 

3.  After  diphtheria,  and  rarely  after  typhus  or  intermittent  fever. 

4.  As  a  part  of  hysteriu,  especially  if  there  is  much  debility.  5. 
From  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or  arsenic.  6.  Very  rarely  from 
centric  disease  in  the  brain  or  upper  portion  of  the  cord.  7.  As 
the  consequence  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles. 

Varieties  and  tiip:ir  Signs. — Four  chief  varieties  are  de- 
scribed, viz. :  Bilateral  and  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  addudor^ 
or  glottis-closers,  and  abductors  or  glottis-openers.  Rarely  a  single 
muscle  may  be  affected. 

1.  Bilateral  paralysis  of  adductors  —  Hysterical  or  functional 
aphonia.  Voice  is  lost,  but  cough  is  usually  attended  with  sound. 
The  patient  sometimes  speaks  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper. 
The  laryngoscope  shows  that  the  vocal  cords  remain  apart,  either 
partially  or  entirely,  durhig  attempted  phonation,  and  they  may  be 
perfectly  motionless, 

2.  Unihiteral  paralysis  of  adductors.  Voice  is  altered,  and  there 
may  be  a  permanent  falsetto.  The  sound  produced  during  cougli- 
ing,  sneezing,  or  laughing,  is  usually  much  changed  and  weakened. 
The  laryngoscope  reveals  that  one  cord  does  not  act  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  speak  or  cough,  and  that  it  is  generally  congested. 
This  form  is  usually  due  to  some  direct  cause,  acting  on  the 
nerve. 

3.  Bilaieral  Paralysis  of  Abductors,  —  Here  the  prominent 
symptom  is  dyspnoea,  with  noisy,  stridulous  inspiration,  alwap 
l)resent  more  or  less,  but  subject  to  severe  exacerbations,  espe- 
cially after  exertion,  or  on  making  a  deep  inspiration.  Voice  is 
not  much  affected,  but  may  be  harsh.  Lanptgoscopy  discloses  <A<rf 
the  cords  lie  close  together,  near  the  median  line,  and  do  not  separate 
wheti  an  inspiration  is  made.  Some  consider  this  to  be  the  patho- 
logical condition  in  laryngismus,  and  not  spasm. 

4.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  abdiictors  is  attended  with  some 
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dyspnoea  and  noisy  breathing,  and  the  affected  cord  does  not  move 
during  breathing,  but  remains  near  the  median  line. 

In  some  ca^^es  both  sets  of  muscles  are  involved,  and  then 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  symptoms  and  signs,  as  is  usually 
observed  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerves.  When  one 
muscle  only  is  paralyzed,  the  voice  may  merely  be  somewhat 
altered,  being  mono-toned,  or  some  notes  not  being  capable  of 
production. 

DiAciNOSis. — The  history  of  the  case  ;  the  general^  condition 
of  the  patient  (e,  ^.,  hysterical) ;  the  detection  of  some  obvious 
cause;  and  the  symptoms,  with  the  results  of  laryngoscopic  ex- 
amination, will  usually  enable  these  affections  to  be  distinguished 
from  organic  diseases. 

Proonopis. — Paralysis  of  the  adductors  is  favorable  as  a 
rule ;  of  the  abductors  very  unfavorable,  the  patient  being  in 
great  danger.  The  cause  of  the  paralysis  will  necessarily  influ- 
ence the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Greneral  treatment  is  often  indicated.  All  ob- 
vious causes  of  irritation  mast  be  removed,  if  possible.  Local 
Faradization  is  the  great  remedy  in  paralysis  of  the  adductors,  one 
pole  l)eing  placed  over  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the 
other  in  contact  with  the  vocal  cords.  Paralysis  of  the  abductors 
usually  requires  tracheotomy  to  avert  suffocation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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Clinical  Characters. — It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  enumer- 
ate the  symptoms  associated  with  lung  diseases  here,  as  they  have  already 
l>een  alluded  to,  and  they  ditTcr  so  much  in  their  characters  in  difiertnt 
affections,  that  no  uniform  description  of  them  can  be  given.  Those 
which  are  to  be  looked  into  include  :  1.  Pain  in  the  cheats  which  must 
be  inveiitigated  in  all  the  points  mentioned  when  speaking  of  pain  in 
general,  particularly  noticing  the  effect  of  cough  and  deep  iiwpiration  upon 
it.  2.  Disturbance  of  breathing.  3.  Cough.  4.  Expectoration.  T).  Hoemop' 
lyais.     6.   Changes  in  the  expired  air. 
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With  regard  to  the  "  physical  signs,"  only  those  will  be  set  down  is 
the  subsoqiiont  pages  which  are  positively  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  under  consideration,  and  they  will  not  be  described  in  any  detail, 
as  this  has  already  been  done  in  the  chapter  on  <<  Physical  Examination." 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  further,  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  tig- 
nificunco  of  the  "physical  signs"  in  each  disease,  it  is  requisite  to beir 
in  mind  the  physical  conditions  present,  as  described  under  **  anatomical 
characters." 

Acute  Bronchial  Catarrh.    Acute  Catarrhal 

Bronchitis. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Cau^^e^,  These  are:  Early  or  ad- 
vanced age ;  indulgence  in  relaxing  and  enervating  habits,  and 
immoderate  clothing  of  children;  debility  from  any  cause;  the 
presence  of  constitutional  disease,  e,  g,,  rickets,  tuberculosis,  gout, 
&c. ;  chronic  pulmonary  affections,  or  previous  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis; cardiac  affections,  or  other  conditions  which  induce  over- 
loading of  the  bronchial  vessels ;  a  cold  and  damp  climate  or 
season,  especially  when  there  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature; 
occupations  involving  exposure,  rapid  changes  in  temperature,  or 
the  breathing  of  irritating  particles;  and  residence  in  the  poorer, 
and  unhealthy  districts  of  large  to\vns. 

Exciting  Causes. — 1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  broDchitis 
results  from  "  taking  cold"  in  some  way  or  other,  such  as  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  sitting  in  a  draught  when  perspiring, 
sudden  changes  in  temperature,  wearing  damp  clothes,  sleeping 
in  damp  beds,  wearing  insufficient  clothing,  &c.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  children  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  legs 
and  lower  parts  of  the  body  being  so  often  unprotected.    2.  Dlred 
irritation  of  the  branchial  imicons  membrane  is  another  frequent 
cause,  by  very  hot  or  cold  air,  irritant  gases,  mechanical  particles 
in  the  inspired  air,  e,  g,,  cotton,  wool,  dust,  steel,  &c.,  blood,  irri- 
tating secretions,  or  morbid  growths,  e.  g.,  tubercle  and  cancer. 
3.   Blood-poisoning  may   induce  bronchial   catarrh,  in  various 
fevers,  especially  typhoid   and  measles;   in  gout,  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  &c. ;  after  the  sudden  disappearance  of  acute  or  chronic 
skin  affections,  or  the  suppression  of  discharges,  or  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  medicines,  especially  iodine.    4.  Bron- 
chitis occurs  epideinically,  associated  with  influenza. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  direcdf 
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indicating  bronchial  catarrh,  are  similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  catarrhs  in  general,  viz.,  redness  varying 
in  its  hue  and  arrangement;  swelling,  opacity,  relaxation,  and 
loss  of  consistence  of  the  membrane,  which  is  at  first  dry,  but  soon 
forms  excessive  secretion,  changing  in  its  characters  as  the  case 
progresses,  being  at  first  clear,  frothy  mucus,  and  then  becoming 
more  opaque  and  viscid,  muco-purulent,  or  purulent,  from  the 
abundance  of  cells ;  often  epithelial  abrasions,  or  even  slight  ul- 
cerations. Occasionally  blood  is  present  in  the  tubes,  or  fibrinous 
particles  or  .casts. 

The  appearances  will  necessarily  vary  considerably,  according 
to  the  extent,  severity,  and  stage  of  the  disease.  The  redness  is 
most  marked  towanls  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  and  at  the  bi- 
furcations of  the  bronchi,  but  is  rarely  perceptible  beyond  the 
fourth  or  fifth  division  of  the  bronchi,  and  it  may  disappear  after 
death,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  muscular  and  elastic  fibres. 
The  inflammatory  products  are  most  abundant  towards  the  bases, 
and  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs;  by  their  accumulation 
in  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchi,  they  sometimes  give  rise  to 
yellow  spots  near  the  surface,  aspecially  in  children.  Both  lungs 
are  usually  affected,  but  to  an  unequal  degree. 

iVs  complications  associated  with  the  bronchitis,  the  chief  con- 
ditions observed  are,  pulmonary  congestion  and  owleiua ;  lobular^ 
or  more  extensive  collapse ;  acute  emphyseDia  or  insufflation ;  lobu- 
lar, or  rarely  lobar  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy.  The  venous  portion 
of  the  circulation  is  overloaded  with  dark  blood.  The  bronchial 
glands  are  often  red,  soft,  and  enlarged. , 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  certain  variations 
presented  in  the  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis,  due  to  several 
causes,  but,  in  a  general  way,  they  may  be  summed  up  as :  un- 
pleasant or  painful  sensations  in  the  chest ;  more  or  less  interfer- 
ence with  breathing ;  cough,  with  expectoration  of  the  materials 
formed  in  the  tubes.  A  variable  degree  of  pyrexia  is  almost  al- 
ways present,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  suffocation, 
from  blocking  up  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  others  to  adynamia. 

I.  Primary  or  Idiopathic  Bronchitis. — 1.  Involving  only 
the  larger  and  medium-sized  tubes.  When  due  to  ''  a  cold,"  the 
complaint  is  usually  ushered  in  by  coryza,  sore  throat,  and  some 
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hoarseness,  with  chilliucss,  or  slight  shiverings,  alternating  with  a 
sense  of  heat,  general  pains,  languor,  drowsiness  with  restleae- 
ness,  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  and  constipation.  Occasionallj 
slight  delirium  is  present,  or,  in  very  young  and  weakly  children, 
convulsions  may  occur. 

The  disease,  when  established,  presents  local  and  general  symp- 
toms. 

Local. — Subjective  sensations  of  heat,  burning,  rawness,  soreness, 
tickling,  or  actual  pain,  are  experienced  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree over  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  especially  behind  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  notch  above.  These  are  increased 
by  a  full  inspiration,  and  a  cough  often  gives  rise  to  much  tearing 
pain.  Tliere  may  be  tenderness  over  the  sternum.  Muscular 
pains  are  common,  as  the  result  of  cough,  especially  towards  the 
sides  and  base  of  the  chest.  A  feeling  of  oppression,  weight,  or 
tightness  in  the  chest  exists,  and  respiration  may  be  somewhat 
hurried  and  laborious,  but  there  is  no  evident  dyspnoea.  Cough 
is  a  prominent  symptom,  being  due  at  first  to  the  irritable  con- 
dition of  the  membrane,  and  subsequently  to  the  secretions  in  the 
tubes.  It  is  paroxysmal,  often  irrepressible  and  violent,  especially 
on  lying  down,  and  waking  up  in  the  morning.  Ejrpedoration 
soon  occurs,  the  sputa  consisting  at  first  of  a  little  clear,  thm, 
frothy  mucus,  but  afterwards  increasing  in  quantity,  and  becom- 
ing muco-purulent,  more  or  less  opaque,  viscid,  and  scarcely 
aerated.  Sometimes  they  are  very  tenacious  and  adhesive,  or 
ropy,  and  may  form  distinct  "  nummulated "  masses.  As  they 
alter  in  characters,  they  are  more  easily  expelled.  They  may  be 
streaked  with  blood.  Under  the  microscope  epithelial  cells,  nu- 
merous young  cells,  exudation-  and  pus-corpuscles  are  the  chief 
elements  observed,  with  abundant  granular  and  molecular  matter, 
and  sometimes  a  few  blood-disks,  fibrinous  coagula,  or  crystals. 

General, — If  the  bronchitis  is  at  all  extensive,  a  certain  degree 
of  fever  is  present,  but  it  is  never  very  marked.  There  is  fre- 
quently a  considerable  sense  of  languor  and  weakness.  Catarrii 
of  other  mucous  surfaces  often  exists  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Capillary  hronchltUy  extending  into  the  minute-tube^ . — In  most 
cases  this  form  is  but  an  extension  of  that  already  described,  being 
preceded  by  its  symptoms,  but  sometimes  the  smaller  tubes  seem 
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to  be  affected  at  the  same  time  as  the  larger,  or  independently,  and 
then  well-marked  rigors  may  occur  at  the  outset,  with  headache 
and  vomiting.  The  peculiar  features  of  capillary  bronchitis  are 
as  follows :  1.  Pain  ia  often  slight  or  absent,  except  the  muscular 
pains  resulting  from  cough,  which  are  very  severe.  2.  Respiration  is 
always  greatly  disturbed,  being  accelerated,  sometimes  to  50  or  more 
per  minute,  wheezing  or  crepitous,  attended  with  effort,  and  there 
being  a  considerable  sense  of  want  of  air.  The  pulse-respiration 
ratio  is  altered,  and  may  be  2.5  to  1.  Urgent  dyspnoea  is  observed 
in  severe  cases,  either  constant  or  paroxysmal,  which  may  amount 
to  orthopnoea.  3.  Cough  is  exceedingly  frequent  and  violent ,  and, 
during  the  act,  patients  often  sit  up  or  bend  forward,  and  hold 
their  sides.  4.  Expectoraiion  is  very  difficult,  the  sputa  being 
usually  viscid  and  tenacious,  abundant,  and  containing  minute 
fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubes.  5.  The  general  symptoms  are  of  an 
aggravated  character,  there  being  at  first  considerable  fever,  the 
temperature  occasionally  rising  to  103°  or  more,  with  much  ex- 
haustion and  weakness.  The  urine  sometimes  contains  a  little 
albumen  or  a  trace  of  sugar.  As  the  case  advances,  the  tendency 
is  to  the  occurrence  of  the  usual  symptoms  indicating  suffocation  and 
venaus  congestion,  usually  gradual  in  their  onset,  occasionally 
rapid  or  sudden,  owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the  tubes,  the  cough 
diminishing,  the  breathing  becoming  shallow,  and  the  expired  air 
cool.  In  some  instances,  however,  adynamic  symptoms  set  in,  or 
there  may  be  a  combination  of  both. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  some  peculiarities  due  to  individuals. 
Children  are  very  prone  to  show  signs  of  deficient  blood-aeration, 
even  in  the  slighter  cases,  especially  if  they  are  feeble  and  badly 
nourished  or  rickety,  because  they  cannot  expel  the  sputa.  They 
usually  swallow  these,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  examine  them,  it 
IS  necessary  to  wipe  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  a  handkerchief 
after  a  cough.  Healthy  adxdts  do  not  suffer  nearly  so  severely  as 
a  rule.  In  aged  persons,  or  those  who  are  comtitutioimlly  weak 
from  any  cause,  the  fever  is  very  apt  to  take  on  an  adynamic  type, 
even  though  the  bronchitis  is  nol  extensive.  The  term  "  peri- 
pneumonia notha,"  formerly  much  employed,  properly  includes 
cases  of  capillary  bronchitis  occurring  in  old  or  weak  subjects 
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after  some  chronic  malady,  with  febrile  symptoms  at  first,  but 
signs  of  adynamia  and  deficient  aeration  of  blood  setting  in  early. 

II.  Secondary  BRONCHixia. — This  term  is  applied  to  the 
disease  occurring  in  connection  with  the  exantfiemata ;  blood  du- 
easee,  e,  </.,  gout,  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  Ac. ;  or  chrom 
lung  or  heart  affections.  In  nearly  all  these  conditions  it  is  apt 
to  come  on  very  hmdiously,  without  any  of  the  usual  symptom 
being  prominent,  and  is  often  a  dangerous  complication.  It  is 
said  that  the  sputa  sometimes  contain  peculiar  materials  which 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  e.  g,,  uric  acid  in  gout.  Lung-depoeits 
usually  produce  localized  bronchitis.  If  there  is  emphysema  and 
chronic  catarrh,  especially  with  cardiac  disease,  urgent  dyspnoea 
and  signs  of  apnoea  are  likely  to  set  in  speedily,  with  venous  con- 
gestion and  dropsy;  expectoration  is  also  very  abundant  and 
frothy  at  first. 

III.  Mechanical  Bronchitis. — When  due  to  the  inhalation 
of  irritant  particles,  the  attacks  of  bronchitis  are  frequent,  but 
slight,  there  being  no  pain  or  fever,  an  irritable  cough,  with  but 
little  expectoration,  which  may  contain  some  of  the  particles 
breathed.  "Hay-asthma"  is  a  variety  which  will  be  hereafter 
alluded  to. 

IV.  Epidemic  Bronchitis  has  been  already  described  in  con- 
nection with  influenza. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  complications  previously  men- 
tioned may  be  present  and  modify  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the 
"  physical  signs,"  which  are  now  to  be  considered. 

Physical  Signs. — 1.  The  chest  may  be  somewhat  enlarged, 
from  distension  of  the  lungs.  2.  Respiratory  Movements  are  more 
or  less  quick,  frequent,  and  deep,  expiration  is  sometimes  pro- 
longed, and  if  the  tubes  are  extensively  filled  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  moves  in  excess.  In  children  signs  of  inspiratory  dysp- 
noea are  very  common,  3.  Rhonchal  fremitus  is  frequently  present, 
varying  in  its  characters.  4.  Percussion  may  reveal  increase  «i 
extent  and  degree  of  pulmonary  resonance  from  distension ;  or  oc- 
casionally some  deficiency  of  resonance  at  the  bases  is  obeerved, 
due  to  accumulation  of  secretion,  congestion  and  oedema,  collapee, 
&c.  In  infants  a  sound  resembling  the  "  bruit  de  pot  fele"  may 
be  produced  often.    5.  Respiratory  sounds  are  loud  and  haidi, 
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with  prolonged  expiratioD,  where  the  tubes  are  free;  where  ob- 
structed they  are  weak  or  absent,  or  they  may  be  completely  ob- 
scured by  rhonchi.  6.  The  various  rhonchi,  due  to  the  narrowing 
of  the  tubes  or  to  the  fluids  in  them,  constitute  the  important  phys- 
ical tfign  in  bronchitis.  Sonorous^  sihiUvnt,  mncous^  siibnmcotuif  and 
fubcrepitanty  are  those  met  with,  according  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions present,  and  they  often  exist  together  in  different  pacts  of 
the  chei«t.  At  first  the  "dry  rdles"  are  only,  or  chiefly,  heard, 
and  the  "moLst"  are  principally  observed  towards  the  bases  of 
the  lungs.  When  fluids  collect  in  the  larger  tubes  "  rhonchal 
sounds"  may  be  audible  at  a  distance  from  the  patient.  Cough 
affects  them  considerably.  Occasionally  the  heart's  action  may 
cause  rdles. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — According  to  its  severity,  a 
ease  may  end  in  three  or  four  days,  or  go  on  for  two  or  three 
weeks  or  more.  Capillary  bronchitis  generally  proves  fatal  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  day,  death  being  earlier  in  children  than 
adults,  as  a  rule.  A  relapse,  or  extension  of  the  inflammation 
may  occur.  The  terminations  are :  a.  In  recovery ,  but  in  severe 
cases  convalescence  may  be  very  prolonged,  and  cough  is  liable 
to  remain  for  some  time,  h.  In  death,  either  from  gradual  or 
sudden  apnoea,  or  adynamia,  c.  Occasionally  by  tranmtion  into 
the  chronic  state.  As  sequelce,  emphysema,  collapse,  deformed 
thorax  in  children,  or  acute  or  chronic  phthisis  may  remain. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  chief  diseases  from  which  acute  bronchitis 
requires  to  be  distinguished  are — hooping-cough ;  croup  and 
other  forms  of  larj'ngitis;  pneumonia,  especially  lobular;  and 
acute  phthisis.  The  diagnosis  of  the  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs 
will  be  hereafter  considered  together.  It  is  of  importance  to  rec- 
ognize any  complications  occitrring  during  the  course  of  an  attack; 
and  also  not  to  mistake  bronchitis,  associated  with  one  of  the  ex- 
anthemata, for  the  sole  complaint. 

PBOCiXOSis. — Bronchitis  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and  stands 
high  as  a  cause  of  death  in  this  country.  The  circumstances 
which  increase  its  gravity  are :  Ver}'  early  or  advanced  age ;  a 
bad  state  of  health,  or  the  existence  of  some  general  chronic  or 
acute  disease ;  previous  organic  mischief  in  the  lungs,  especially 
extensive  emphysema^  or  heart ;  exteimve  implication  of  the  smaller 
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tidies,  with  great  difficulty  of  expedoration ;  sigtu  of  aecianulatum  » 
the  lubes,  ivitk  »haUow  breathing  and  eesmtion  of  cough,  or  of  ob- 
elruelion  (the  latter  being  especially  looked  Jot  in  children);  urgent 
(Ijapnoea,  with  evidences  of  apnira ;  the  presence  of  adyuunb 
8j-mptoma  ;  the  occurrence  of  complications ;  neglect  of  treatment; 
and  a  low  epidemic  type. 

Treatment. — Early  attention  is  required  in  all  caeea  of  bron- 
chitis, b\it  especially  when  children  are  affected.  Confinement  to 
the  house,  or  even  to  one  room,  is  advieable,  and,  if  the  case  is  at 
ail  severe,  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed,  warmly  clad  in  flan- 
nel, avoiding  exposure  of  the  chest,  the  room  being  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  Gf)°  to  68°,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  moisten 
the  air  with  steam.  Wheu  the  attack  results  from  a  cold,  it  is  use- 
ful at  the  outset  to  induce  free  perspiration  by  means  of  copious 
hot  drinks,  a  warm  foot-bath,  which  may  contain  a  little  mustard, 
or  even  a  bot-air,  vapor,  or  Turkish  bath,  the  patieut  then  going 
to  bed,  and  lying  between  blankets,  covered  with  abundant  bed- 
clothes. A  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given,  or  a  ealiue 
diaphoretic  draugbt.  A  sinapism  over  the  cheat  is  useful,  and,  if 
the  larynx  is  at  all  involved,  steam  inhalations  should  be  em- 
ployed. An  emetic  at  the  outset  is  in  much  favor  with  some  prac- 
titioners, in  severe  cases,  and  might  occosioually  be  serviceable  in 
tJie  case  of  children. 

Bhuuld  the  complaint  not  subside,  the  indications  are:  1.  To 
subdue  the  iaflammation  as  soon  as  possible.  2.  To  promote  the 
disehai^  of  the  materials  forming  in  tbe  tubes,  and  diminish 
tbeir  quantity,  if  excessive.  3.  To  relieve  unnecessary  cough. 
4.  To  allay  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  if  present.  <>.  To  pay 
attention  to  the  constitutional  condition,  and  support  the  strength 
if  it  fails.  Q.  To  treat  apno»i,  excessive  fever,  or  adynamia, 
should  either  set  in.     7.  To  attend  to  complications. 

For  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  general  or  local  bleeding,  tM- 
tar  emetic,  tincture  of  digitalis,  aconite,  and  calomel  with  opium 
are  the  chief  remedies  recommended.  Venfueplion  is  verj-  rarely 
required  or  odmisidible,  but  moderate  local  blading,  by  leeches  or 
cupping,  may  be  beneficial  occasionally,  though  much  discrimina- 
tion is  necessary  in  adopting  this  measure,  The  front  of  the  j 
chest,  and  the  base  posteriorly,  are  the  sites  from  which  tbe  blood  ] 
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may  best  be  taken.  The  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  some- 
times relieves  severe  dyspnoja  in  plethoric  children  very  satis- 
fectorily.  • 

Tartar  emetic  is  decidedly  valuable  in  the  early  stage  of  severe 
cases,  provide<i  the  patient  is  strong,  and  not  too  old.  It  may  be 
given  with  liq.  ammon.  acet.,  and  a  few  drops  of  tinct.  camph.  co., 
in  doses  of  ^th  to  ^  gr.  for  an  adult.  I  have  no  experience  as  to 
the  use  of  digitalis  or  aconite,  but  they  have  been  well  spoken  of, 
and  are  deserving  of  trial.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  case  requir- 
ing calomel. 

The  next  three  indications  are  carried  out  mainly  by  the  ad- 
ministration, in  various  combinations  as  they  are  required,  of: 
Expect ornnti,  at  first  vin.  ipecac,  tinct.,  v.  acet.  scillre,  tinct. 
camph.  CO.,  and,  later  on,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  infusion  of  senega  or  serpentary,  ammoniacum,  gal- 
banum,  or  tincture  of  benzoin ;  sedatives  and  narcotics,  especially 
opium  or  morphia,  henbane,  conium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  chloro- 
dyne ;  and  antispasmodics y  such  as  ether,  tincture  of  lobelia,  or 
spirits  of  chloroform.  It  is  nece.ssary  to  study  each  case,  and 
vary  the  remedies  accordingly.  They  may  be  combined  with 
demulcents  or  diaphoretics.  Should  the  tubes  be  much  loaded, 
and  expectoration  be  difficult,  narcotics,  particularly  opium,  must 
be  avoided,  and  the  patient  should  He  with  the  head  high,  and 
be  made  to  cough  frequently,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  for  too 
long  a  time.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  attend  to  these  matters 
in  children.  Should  there  be  dangerous  accumulation,  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  very  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  an  irritable  cough,  it  may  often  be  voluntarily  repressed  by  the 
patient,  and  sedatives  are  then  most  valuable.  Inhalations  are 
frequently  beneficial,  those  of  conium,  ether,  chloroform,  hop,  or 
benzoin,  to  relieve  cough  and  check  spasm;  later  on  those  of  tar, 
ereasote,  or  carbolic  acid,  to  diminish  or  improve  the  sputa. 

Local  treatment  is  generally  called  for.  Repeated  sinapisms, 
hot  or  turpentine  fomentations,  or  linseed-meal  poultices,  are 
beneficial  at  first;  and  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided, 
blisten  may  be  useful ;  or,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  chronic  ca- 
tarrh, some  more  powerful  application  may  be  required,  croton-oil 
liniment  being  the  best    Free  dry  cupping  frequently  relieves 
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great  dyspnoea  and  oppression  about  the  chest,  especially  when 
acute  bronchitis  complicates  emphysema  with  chronic  catarrh.  In 
these  cases,  also,  flying  blisters  and  turpentine  stupes  are  useful. 

The  constitutional  conditions  chiefly  requiring  attention  are  de- 
bility, rickets,  tuberculosis,  and  gout.  Lowering  treatment  is  not 
borne  when  either  of  these  is  i)resent.  It  is  quite  needless  to  keep 
patients  on  too  low  a  diet,  and  considerable  support  is  often  called 
for  in  bad  cases.  Stimulants  are  not  requisite  as  a  rule,  and  mar 
do  harm,  but  they  must  be  given  if  necessary,  particularly  if  there 
are  signs  of  adynamia  or  apuoea,  their  effects  being  watched. 

Excessive  pyrexia  calls  for  full  doses  of  quinine.  Sinapisms, 
a  warm  bath  with  cold  affusion  while  in  it,  artificial  respiration, 
and  galvanism  along  the  vagus  nerves,  are  the  most  powerful 
means  we  possess  of  combating  asphyxia. 

For  children,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  best  remedies  is  ipecacuanha 
wine  in  moderate  doses  every  three  or  four  hours.  When  bron- 
chitis occurs  in  old  people,  in  those  who  are  weak  from  any  cause, 
or  as  a  secondary  complication,  whie  or  brandy  and  abundant 
nourishment  are  usually  required,  and  a  mixture  should  be  given 
containing  carbonate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  with  ether  or  spirits 
of  chloroform,  tincture  of  squills,  and  camphor  mixture,  decoction 
of  bark,  infusion  of  senega,  or  ammoniacum  mixture.  OapiUary 
hronchitisy  in  the  majority  of  cases,  demands  a  stimulant  and  sup- 
porting treatment. 

Proper  precautions  must  be  taken  until  convalescence  is  com- 
plete, especially  against  cold  and  damp,  and  night  air ;  flannel 
must  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Tonics  are  often  useful,  such  as 
quinine,  minenil  acids,  or  iron.  Due  care  must  also  be  exercised 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  subject  to  bronchitis,  and,  for  such, 
a  change  to  some  genial  climate  during  the  winter  season  is  veiy 
desirable. 

Chronic  Bronchitis — Chronic  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

ETiOLOCiY. — As  a  rule,  chronic  bronchitis  follows  repeated  at- 
tacks of  acute,  but  occasionally  remains  after  one  attack,  or  be- 
gins as  a  chronic  affection.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  goat 
and  other  constitutional  complaints,  chronic  lung  diseases^  heart 
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afTections  causing  pulmonary  congestion,  chronic  alcoholism,  or 
is  due  to  the  breathing  of  irritant  particles.  Persons  advanced 
in  years  are  far  most  subject,  but  even  children  may  suffer. 

Anatomical  Characters. — When  this  complaint  has  been 
long  established,  it  leads  to  considerable  changes  in  the  tubes. 
The  membranes  become  dark-colored,  often  of  a  venous  hue,  or 
here  and  there  grayii*h  or  brownish,  and  the  capillaries  are  visibly 
enlarged  and  varicose.  Thickening  of  tissues,  increased  firmness, 
which  may  amount  to  much  induration,  and  contraction  are  ob- 
served, with  loss  of  elasticity,  and  muscular  hypertrophy.  The 
cartilages  may  calcify.  The  small  tubes  are  narrowed  or  closed 
up,  the  larger  often  dilated,  and  they  gape  on  section.  The  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  is  uneven,  often  presenting  extensive  epi. 
thelial  abrasions,  or,  occasionally,  follicular  ulcers.  In  some 
cases  there  is  onlv  a  little  tenacious  mucus  in  the  tubes,  but  usu- 
ally  they  contain  abundant  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter,  or 
frothy  mucus. 

Symptoms. — Numerous  varieties  are  presented  in  practice,  as 
regards  the  severity  and  exact  characters  of  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  depending  upon  its  extent,  and  upon 
it?  frequent  association  with  other  morbid  conditions  in  the  lungs 
(especially  emphysema  or  dilated  bronchi  and  phthisis),  or  heart, 
or  with  some  constitutional  diathesis,  but  the  cases  may  be  classed 
under  three  groups: 

1.  In  many  instances  patients  only  suffer  during  the  cold  season, 
having  a  "winter-cough,"  but  after  a  while  the  complaint  becomes 
permanent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  being  liable  to  exacerba- 
tions, however,  in  cold  and  damp  weather.  A  little  uneasiness  or 
soreness  is  oft«n  felt  behind  the  sternum,  increased  by  coughing, 
but  there  may  be  none  at  all.  A  sense  of  oppression  about  the 
chest,  with  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  is  usually  present  in 
severe  cases.  Cough  is  the  main  symptom,  occurring  chiefly  in 
paroxysms,  varying  greatly  in  severity  and  frequency ;  it  is  often 
very  annoying  on  firs.t  going  to  bed,  and  early  in  the  morning. 
It  is  attended  with  expectoration,  the  sputa  being  frequently  difli- 
cult  to  expel,  and  abundant,  consisting  of  grayish  mucus,  yellowish 
or  greenish  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter,  or  a  mixture  of 
these,  usually  running  into  one  mass,  but  occasionally  remaining 
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in  separate  lumps,  which  may  be  "  nummulated."  Being  but 
slightly  aerated,  the  masses  not  unfrequently  sink  in  water.  Oc- 
casionally blood-streaks  are  observed.  Sometimes  a  most  ofien- 
sive  or  gangrenous  odor  is  given  off,  supposed  to  be  due  to  decom- 
position, or  to  microscopic  sloughs.  The  microscope  reveals  much 
granular  matter,  with  imperfect  epithelial  and  pus-cells,  and  often 
blood -corpuscles. 

In  bad  cases,  considerable  wasting  and  debility  may  be  ob- 
served, with  slight  evening  pyrexia  and  night  sweats. 

2.  Dry  Catarrh;  Dry  Bronchial  Irritation, — ^This  is  particu- 
larly observed  in  connection  with  gout,  emphysema,  irritant 
inhalations,  and  in  seaside  places.  More  or  less  dyspnoea,  with 
tightness  in  the  chest,  is  felt,  and  very  severe,  distressing  par- 
oxysms of  irritable  cough  come  on,  either  quite  dry^  or  only  fol- 
lowed by  the  expectoration  of  a  small  pellet  of  grayish,  pearl- 
like, tough  mucus,  compared  to  boiled  starch,  or  a  little  watery 
fluid. 

3.  Bronchorrhoia, — Most  frequent  in  old  people,  especially  in 
connection  with  cardiac  diseases,  this  form  is  characterized  by 
the  expectoration  being  vei-y  considerable  in  amauntf  sometimes  as 
much  as  four  or  five  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  either  watery 
and  tramparenty  or  glutinous  and  ropy,  resembling  a  mixture  of 
white  of  Qgg  and  water,  ^ud  scarcely  at  all  frothy.  The  cough  is 
paroxysmal  and  often  violent,  but  may  be  insignificant  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged.  Patients  frequently  obtain 
relief  from  dyspnoea  and  other  unpleasant  sensations,  after  a  spell 
of  coughing.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  loss  of  flesh  and  pro- 
portionate weakness. 

Physic:al  Signs. — The  only  signs  directly  due  to  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh  are :  1.  Rhonchal  fremitus.  2.  Harsh  respira- 
tory sounds,  often  weak,  ivith  prolonged  expiration,  3.  Sonorous  and 
sibilant  r/iles,  witli  some  kirge  mucous  rdles  towards  the  bases,  the 
latter  rarely  abundant,  and  varying  in  characters,  according  to 
the  consistence  of  the  contents  of  the  tubes.  Other  signs  are  gen- 
erally present  in  ciuses  of  long  duration,  but  they  are  dependent 
upon  emphysema  and  other  morbid  changes  accompanying  the 
catarrh. 

Prognosis. — When  chronic  bronchitis  is  confirmed,  it  can  only 
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very  rarely  be  thoroughly  cured.  The  chief  dangers  are,  that  it 
will  become  more  extensive  or  induce  emphysema,  dilated  bronchi, 
collapse,  or  phthisis ;  or  that  an  acute  attack  might  supervene, 
which  is  very  dangerous. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  ought  to  be  thoroughly  at- 
tended to  as  early  as  possible.  The  patient  must  be  removed 
from  every  source  of  possible  irritation  and  observe  due  precau- 
tions against  exposure,  wearing  warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next 
the  skin,  and  if  a  suitable  climate  cannot  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  indoors  during  bad  weather,  or,  if  obliged  to  go  out, 
to  wear  a  respirator. 

It  is  very  important  to  look  to  the  date  of  the  heart,  digestive 
organs,  and  general  system.  If  cardiac  disease  is  present,  digitalis 
is  often  very  useful,  as  infusion  or  tincture.  By  relieving  dys- 
pepsia and  keeping  the  bowels  freely  open,  much  good  may  also 
frequently  be  done.  Any  constitutional  diathesis  present  must 
be  attended  to,  especially  gout,  rheumatism,  rickets,  and  tuber- 
culosis, as  well  as  a  plethoric  or  ansemic  state  of  the  blood.  A 
great  many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  do  well  under  a  course  of 
treatment  by  tonics  and  good  diet,  with  some  stimulant,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  abundant  expectoration,  with  debility  and  wast- 
ing. Quinine,  ferruginous  preparations,  mineral  acids  with  bit- 
ter infusions,  are  often  very  valuable,  and  also  cod-liver  oil.  In 
gome  cases  mineral  nervine  tonics,  such  as  sulphate  or  oxide  of 
zinc,  are  beneficial. 

Much  discrimination  is  requisite  as  regards  the  employment  of 
remedies  more  immediately  directed  against  the  local  complaint. 
The  main  indications  are  to  limit  excessive  secretion ;  to  assist 
expectoration,  if  it  is  difficult ;  to  allay  irritable  cough ;  and  to 
subdue  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres.  The  first  indica- 
tion is  carried  out  by  the  internal  administration  of  chloride  of 
ammonium ;  balsams  and  resins,  especially  balsam  copaibu),  am- 
moniacum,  or  galbanum ;  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  acetate 
of  lead,  mineral  acids,  or  tannic  or  gallic  acid;  and  by  employing 
inhalations  of  steam  with  tar,  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  or  naphtha, 
or  verg  dilute  dry  inhalations  of  iodine,  chlorine,  balsamic  and 
resinous  vapors,  or  that  of  chloride  of  ammonium.     The  other 
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Symptoms. — Almost  always  this  affection  is  chronic,  with  acute 
.exacerbations.  The  symptoms  are  fits  of  cough  and  dyspnaui,  more 
or  less  frequent,  severe,  and  prolonged,  being  sometimes  extremely 
aggravated  ;  followed,  and  usually  relieved,  by  the  expectoration 
of  the  fibrinous  masses,  which,  on  being  unravelled  under  water, 
exhibit  tree-like  casts  of  the  tubes.  There  may  be  some  haemop- 
tysis. Sometimes  extensive  bronchial  catarrh  is  set  up,  or  pneu- 
monia, and  there  may  be  much  pyrexia.  In  the  intervals  patients 
may  be  quite  well. 

The  physical  signs  indicate  obstruction  of  the  tubes y  more  or  less 
complete  and  extensive,  leading  to  emphysema  or  collapse.  Dry 
rdles  are  often  present,  aspecially  sibilant,  and  a  few  mucous 
rhonchi. 

A  case  has  recently  been  under  treatment  at  University  Hos- 
pital, the  patient  being  a  tolerably  healthy-looking  young  man, 
who  brought  up  a  quantity  of  casts  almost  daily,  and  who 
scarcely  suffered  at  all. 

Treatment. — During  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  cough,  in- 
halations, sinapisms,  tur|)entine  fomentations,  or  blisters,  to  the 
chest,  and  the  internal  administration  of  sedatives,  with  tartar 
emetic  or  ipecacuanha  wine,  might  be  tried.  For  the  cure  of  the 
complaint  there  is  no  known  remedy.  Tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  change 
to  a  warm  climate,  or  a  long  sea-vayage,  seem  to  be  most  beneficial. 
Tartar  emetic,  iodide  of  potassium,  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
mercur}',  inhalations  of  iodine,  &c.,  have  been  tried,  but  usually 
without  success. 


CHAPTER  X. 
PNEUMONIA— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

m 

Inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  lungs  occurs  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  each  of  which  requires  separate  consideration. 

I.  Acute  Croupous  Pneumonia.    Lobar  Pneumonia. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  causes,     1.  Age,  Most  cases  occur 
between  20  and  30,  but  no  age  is  exempt,  and  the  young  and 
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old  are  very  liable  to  suffer.  2.  Sex.  More  males  are  attacked, 
probably  from  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes.  3.  Social  pogition, 
occupation,  and  habits.  Poverty,  resideuce  in  large  towns,  in- 
temperance, and  occupations  involving  exposure  or  overexertion, 
predispose  to  pneumonia.  4.  Stxde  of  health.  Pneumonia  is  very 
liable  to  occur  in  those  who  are  constitutionally  feeble,  or  who 
are  suffering  from  any  lowering  chronic  or  acute  disease,  as  well  as 
during  convalescence  from  the  latter.  5.  Previous  attacks  increase 
the  liability.  6.  Climate  and  season.  Those  characterized  by 
coldness,  rapid  changes  in  temperature^  much  moisture,  or  the 
prevalence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  greatly  predispose  to 
the  occurrence  of  pneumonia. 

Exciting  causes.  1.  Most  cases  of  primary  pneumonia  arise 
from  a  sudden  chill  when  the  body  is  heated;  exposure  to  cold  or 
wet ;  or  a  cold  draught.  2.  Direct  irritation,  not  unfrequently 
produces  pneumonia,  which  may  be  due  to  the  inhalation  of  very 
hot  or  cold  air,  or  irritating  gases ;  foreign  bodies,  such  as  food ; 
blood,  especially  apoplectic  clots;  or  morbid  deposits,  e.5r.,  tu- 
bercle, cancer,  diphtheritic  or  croupous  exudation.  3.  Injury  to 
the  cJiest  ofleu  leads  to  local  inflammations,  such  as  contusion, 
fracture  of  the  ribs,  or  perforating  wounds.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  violent  exertion  is  occasionally  a  cause,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  4.  Pneumonia  is  frequently  secondary  to  various  acute 
affections,  especially  low  fevers  and  blood-diseases,  e.  g.,  measles, 
small-pox,  typhus,  typhoid,  pyajmia,  puerperal  fever,  &c.  It  also 
is  very  prone  to  arise  in  chronic  blood-diseases,  but  in  these  cases 
there  is  some  other  exciting  cause,  which  may  be  undiscoverable, 
acting  on  a  depraved  system.  5.  Epidemic  pneumonia  has  been 
described.  It  may  a^ume  this  character  in  connection  with 
influenza  or  other  epidemics,  especially  if  there  is  much  over- 
crowding, with  deficient  ventilation.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in 
malarial  districts.  6.  Intense  or  long-continued  pulmonary  con- 
gestion  is  very  liable  to  cause  pneumonia,  especially  in  connection 
with  heart-disease,  or  "  hypostatic  congestion,"  which  occurs  in 
dependent  parts  in  old  and  weak  individuals  who  are  confined  to 
bed  from  any  cause  (hypostatic  pneumonia). 

Some  authorities  regard  primary  pneumonia  as  a  "specific  fever," 
with  a  local  manifestation,  as  in  the  case  of  other  fevers. 
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Anatomical  Characters.  —  Pneumonia  is  characterized 
pathologically  by  hypenemia  and  oedema,  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  interior  of  the  .air-vesicles  and 
minute  bronchi,  which  undergoes  various  changes.  It  is  necessary 
to  describe  the  appearances  in  different  stages. 

Dr.  Stokes  has  described  a  preliminary  stage,  in  which  there  is 
brilliant  arterial  redness,  with  ahwrmal  dryness,  but  no  other 
alterations.     Those  usually  seen,  however,  are  as  follows : 

\d  or  Engorgement  stage.  External  characters.  Color  is  dark- 
red,  reddish-brown,  violet,  or  livid,  not  uniform,  but  mottled. 
The  lung  feels  heavy,  and  the  affected  part  is  firmer,  more  re- 
sisting, and  less  elastic  than  in  health,  retaining  impressions  of 
the  finger,  and  not  crepitating  much.  On  section,  a  quantity  of 
reddish  or  brown,  bloody  serum  escapes,  more  or  leas  aerated, 
and  somewhat  viscid.  The  lung-texture  still  perceptible,  and 
pieces  float  in  water.  Consistence  is  diminished,  the  tissue  being 
more  easily  torn. 

2d  or  Exudation  stage.  Bed  hepatization.  External  characters. 
Color  is  more  uniform,  and  dull-reddish.  Weight  is  markedly 
increased,  and  the  lung  is  sometimes  evidently  distended,  being 
marked  by  the  ribs.  The  tissue  feels  solid  and  firm,  absolutely 
inelastic  and  non-crepitant.  A  section  is  dull  reddish-brown, 
with  some  grayish  variegation,  and  opaque,  but  it  becomes 
brighter  after  exposure.  Very  little  fluid  escai)es,  often  none, 
except  on  pressure,  it  being  thick,  dirty,  sanguineous,  and  non- 
aerated.  A  characteristic  granular  appearance  is  usually  visible, 
especially  on  tearing  the  affected  part,  but  it  is  less  marked  in 
children,  or  when  the  exudation  is  soft,  as  in  low  fevers,  and  in 
old  people.  All  trace  of  lung-texture  has  disappeared,  and  it 
is  very  brittle,  breaking  down  easily  under  pressure.  Fragments 
gink  in  water  instantly.  The  microscope  reveals  amorphous 
fibrin,  with  abimdant  newly-formed  cells,  and  some  granules. 

3c?,  or  Gray  hepatization  stage.  During  this  period,  the  color 
gradually  fades,  becoming  ultimately  gray,  with  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  tint ;  the  granular  appearance  on  section  is  less  distinct 
or  lost,  and  the  lung-tissue  becomes  more  or  less  soft  or  pulpy.  A 
quantity  of  dirty,  grayish,  almost  puriform  fluid  escapes,  either 
spontaneously,  or  on  pressure  or  scraping.    This  stage  presents 
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all  grades,  from  slight  softening  to  what  is  termed  "  purulent  in- 
filtration." There  is  excessive  cell-formation,  with  fatty  d^ene- 
ration  and  liquefaction  of  the  inflammatory  products.  In  favora- 
ble cases  these  materials  are  ultimately  either  absorbed  or  expec- 
torated, and  the  lung-tissue  remains  unaltered  in  structure. 

Such  being  the  ordinary  course  of  a  case  of  pneumonia,  other 
patholog^ical  terminations  are  observed  in  rare  cases,  viz.,  1.  Firr- 
niation  of  one  or  more  abscesses,  which  may  open  into  the  bronchi 
or  pleura,  or  become  encapsuled,  the  contents  undergoing  cheesy 
or  calcareous  changes,  and  complete  closure  may  ultimately  take 
place.  2.  Gangrene.  3.  Caseovs  degeneration.  4.  Chronic  indvr 
ration  or  cirrlwsis. 

The  right  lower  lobe  is  most  frequently  involved,  but  the  inflam- 
mation may  spread  to  the  entire  lung,  or  affect  both.  Sometimes 
it  begins  in  the  middle  or  upper  lobe,  and  in  the  old  or  cachectic, 
it  often  extends  from  above  downwards. 

The  parts  of  the  lungs  not  pneumonic  are  frequently  congested 
and  oedematous,  and  more  or  less  bronchitis  is  present.  Pleuritic 
exudation  is  commonly  observed,  but  not  often  abundant  effusion. 
The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  venous  system  are  overloaded, 
the  various  organs  being  congested,  and  fibrinous  coagula  are 
formed  in  the  heart  and  vessels,  the  blood  being  exceedingly  rich 
in  fibrin,  exhibiting  the  "  buffy  "  coat  markedly. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  there  are  premonitory  signs  of 
general  indisposition  for  a  short  time.  In  primary  pneumonia 
the  attack  sets  in  usually  very  suddenly,  the  invasion  being  a^ 
tended  with  a  single,  severe,  more  or  less  prolonged  rigor.  There 
may  be  great  prostration,  with  pyrexia;  vomiting;  or  nervous 
symptoms,  viz.,  headache,  delirium,  restlessness,  stupor,  or,  in 
childron,  convulsions.   The  special  symptoms  are  foco/ and  generoL 

Local. — Pain  in  the  side  is  usually  present,  being  occasionally 
simultaneous  with  the  rigor,  or  even  preceding  it,  but,  as  a  rule, 
setting  in  after  a  variable  interval.  Its  seat  is  generally  about 
the  mammary  region,  and,  though  considerable,  it  is  not  extreme, 
at  all  events  for  a  long  period,  being  tolerably  easily  relieved.  In 
character  it  is  commonly  stabbing  or  piercing,  being  increased  by 
a  deep  breath  and  cough.  Tenderness  is  often  observed,  and 
sometimes  hyperiesthesia  of  the  skin.    Dyspncea  is  an  early  and 
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>'x~omineDt  symptom,  as  evidenced  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient ; 
:li€   rapidity  of  the  breathing,  which,  however,  is  abrupt  and 
^Hallow;  by  the  working  of  the  nostrils;  and  difficulty  of  speech. 
rbe  pulfie-respiration  ratio  is  greatly  disturbed,  the  respirations 
ranging  from  30  to  60,  or  even  80.     Occasionally  orthopnoea  ex- 
is?t«.     Cough  also  commences  speedily.     It  does  not  come  on  in 
violent  paroxysms,  but  is  short  and  hacking,  often  spasmodic  and 
difficult  to  repress,  especially  when  the  patient  is  made  to  breathe 
deeply,  or  to  sit  up,  while  it  causes  much  distress.     Soon  expecto- 
ration occurs,  the  sputa  presenting  peculiar  characters.    They  are 
scarcely  at  all  frothy,  but  exceeding  vMcid  and  adhenive,  so  that 
they  are  discharged  only  with  much  difficulty,  have  to  be  wiped 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  vessel  which  receives  them  may  often 
be  overturned  without  their  escaping.     They  have  a  "  rusty " 
color,  or  present  various  tints  of  red,  from  admixture  of  blood, 
and  as  the  case  progresses,  changes  of  color  are  observed,  through 
shades  of  yellow,  until  finally  they  become  merely  bronchi  tic. 
The  microscope  reveals  epithelium,  blood-disks,  so-called  granular 
or  exudation  cells,  sometimes  minute  ramifying  coagula  (which 
may  be  evident  to  the  naked  eye  as  small,  structureless  masses  in 
the  sputa),  and,  at  last,  pigment-cells,  free-pigment,  abundant 
^T'Wiules  and  oil-globules,  free  nuclei,  or,  occasionally,  pus-cells. 
Chmieal  ejramination  yields  mucin,  albumen,  often  sugar,  salts, 
specially  chlorides,  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes  a  special  acid. 
The  expired  air  may  be  cool,  and  is  deficient  in  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. 

^ch  being  the  ordinary  local  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia,  it 
^ust  be  borne  in  mind  that  ver}"  considerable  deviations  are  ob- 
^iTed,  due  to  the  patient  being  very  young  or  old,  or  feeble ;  to 
^"«  portion  and  extent  of  lung- tissue  affected ;  the  type  and  course 
^i  the  pneumonia ;  or  to  its  being  secondary.  It  is  impossible  to 
point  out  here  the  modifications  met  with,  but  it  may  be  men- 
^oned  that  pain  and  other  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  slight 
^'  abeeot  {latent pneumonia);  and  that  the  sputa  may  be  merely 
broQchitic,  aheent,  or,  in  low  cases,  present  the  appearance  of  a 
"•Ajofenrive,  thin  fluid,  resembling  licorice  or  prune-juice.  Oc- 
''•floiudly  they  are  tinged  with  bile. 
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Oeneral. — The^e  may  be  summed  up  generally  as  severe  pyrexia^ 
"with  great  depression  and  prostration. 

The  skin  soon  becomes  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  having  s 
burning,  acrid  feel.  Sometimes  perspiration  takes  place,  but 
there  is  no  relief.  The  temperature  rises  with  great  rapidity  to 
102°,  103°,  105°,  or  even  higher.  The  maximum  is  generally 
reached  on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  it  may  occur  just  before 
the  termination.  It  has  been  known  to  reach  107°  in  cases  which 
recovered,  and  in  fatal  cases  it  has  attained  109.4°.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances,  the  temperature  does  not  go  beyond  103°  or 
104°.  The  daily  variations  are  usually  as  follows:  The  tempera- 
ture is  lowest  in  early  morning,  and  then  begins  to  rise  in  the 
forenoon  or  soon  after,  attaining  its  maximum  early  in  the  even- 
ing. It  then  falls,  but  a  slight  rise  again  occurs  in  some  cases  at 
midnight,  after  which  a  gradual  fall  takes  place.  The  remission 
ranges  from  f  °  to  2.5°,  but  is  seldom  more  than  1.8°.  Usually  it 
ceases  altogether  a  day  or  two  before  the  crisis.  In  rare  instances, 
when  pneumonia  is  associated  with  intermittent  fever,  the  tem- 
perature becomes  quite  normal  in  the  mornings  (intermittent  piun- 
moma).  An  extension  of  inflammation,  or  a  relapse,  will  disturb 
the  normal  course.  There  is  usually  considerable  flushing  of  the 
cheeks,  which  may  be  more  marked  on  the  pneumonic  side;  some- 
times a  tendency  to  darkness  or  lividity  is  observed,  or  the  fece 
may  present  a  yellowish,  earthy  tint.  The  expression  is  either 
one  of  pain  and  anxiety  or  it  is  heavy  and  stupid.  Herpes  is  fre- 
quently observed  on  the  face  about  the  second  or  third  day. 

The  pylse  is  usually  frequent,  being,  as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  pneumonia.  It  ranges  generally  from  90  to  120, 
but  may  be  much  above  this.  At  first  strong,  full,  and  incom- 
pressible, it  afterwards  becomes  weak,  small,  and  yielding,  some- 
times intermittent  or  irregular.  The  sphygmograph  is  very  use- 
ful in  indicating  its  characters. 

A  prominent  symptom  in  most  instances  is  the  great  prostration 
and  feebleness  of  the  patient,  which  is  very  evident.  The  position 
assumed  is  generally  on  the  back,  with  the  head  rather  high,  and 
it  is  often  only  with  difficulty  that  the  patient  can  be  made  to 
sit  up. 

The  digestive  organs  present  the  ordinary  symptoms  associated 
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^^1  th  pyrexia^  to  a  marked  degree.  The  tongue  tends  to  be  dry, 
^Y]id  the  lips  to  crack.  As  occasional,  and  usually  unfavorable 
>>*mptom8,  there  may  be  dysphagia,  severe  vomiting,  jaundice 
^  ith  enlarged  liver,  or  diarrhoea.  The  ordinary  cerebral  symptoms 
1.  jre  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  restlessness,  often  with  slight  noc- 
Liimal  delirium.  The  urine,  in  addition  to  being  highly  febrile, 
IVequently  contains  a  little  albumen,  and  chlorides  are  very  de- 
ficient or  entirely  absent. 

In  some  cases,  the  symptoms  assume  an  adynamic  character, 
-there  being  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  with  sordes,  and  low  nervous 
dii^ttirbance,  in  the  way  of  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  convulsions, 
tvritchings,  and  tremors,  affections  of  the  senses,  &c.  (typhmd  pneu- 
monia).   This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  patient  is  old,  very 
weak,  or  intemperate ;  if  the  disease  is  secondary  to  certain  acute 
and  chronic  diseases,  or  attended  with  great  pyrexia ;  or  if  it  goes 
on  to  suppuration  or  gangrene,  which  cause  great  prostration.    In 
drunkards  the  symptoms  at  first  often  resemble  those  of  delirium 
tremens,  followed  by  collapse.     Occasionally  they  simulate  those 
of  mania,  or  cerebral  inflammation.     The  formation  of  pus  is 
dually  attended  with  severe  rigors,  and  increase  of  pyrexia.     If 
Jt  collects  in  an  abscess,  it  may  be  suddenly  discharged  along 
^hh  fragments  of  lung-tissue. 

There  may  be  distinct  signs  of  cyanosis,  with  distension  of  the 
'^^ht  side  of  the  heart  and  visible  veins,  and  formation  of  coagula 
^D  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

I^HYsiCAL  Signs. — I.  Stokes's  stage  of  arterial  injection.  At 
^*>ia  time  the  only  sign  is  a  harshness  and  roughness  of  the  breath- 
^^^ndi,  which  are  usually  exaggerated.  I  have  had  several  opjwr- 
^^uities  of  observing  this. 

1 1.  Engorgement-stage, — 1.  Respiratory  movements  are  deficient, 

P^tly  on  account  of  pain.     2.   Vocal  fremitus  is  often  increased. 

^'  Percustion  is  usually  not  much  altered,  but  may  he  abnormally 

^r,  or  dighily  deficient  in  resonance,     4.  Bespiratoin/  sounds  are 

"*iA  and  weak,  or  occasionally  somewhat  bronchitic.     5.  Tlie 

principal  sign  is  the  true  crepitant  rhonchus,  which  is  heard  over 

^eafictedpart 

Hi,  Red  hepatizaHon'Stage, — 1.  There  may  be  slight  enlargement 
^^dde.    2.  Movements  are  greatly  impaired,  especially  expan- 
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sion.  3.  Vocal  fremitua  is  somewhat  in  excess.  4.  Percussion  ts 
a  nile  reveals  dulness  with  increased  resistajice.  Sometimes  the 
percussion-note  is  rather  hollow,  and  of  tubular,  or  even  amphoric 
quality.  When  the  pneumonia  is  at  the  base,  a  tubular  or  tym- 
panitic note  can  sometimes  be  produced  over  the  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest.  5.  The  respiratory  sounds  afford  one  of 
the  most  important  signs.  Frequently  they  are  typically  tubular, 
dry,  high-pitched,  whiffing  or  metallic ;  sometimes  merely  blowing 
or  hronchinl,  6.  Crepitant  rhonch^is  is  often  heard  at  the  confines 
of  the  inflamed  part.  7.  Vocal  resonance  or  cry,  is  intemfiedf 
usually  bronchophonicy  high-pitched,  sniffling,  and  metallic.  It  may 
be  almost  a^gophonic,  or  pectorlloquous,  and  occasionally  whispering 
pectoriloquy  is  observed.  8.  There  is  no  eindent  displaeement  oj 
organs.  The  heart-sounds  are  intensified  over  the  afiected  part, 
and,  it  is  said,  a  systolic  apex  murmur  is  sometimes  heard. 

IV.  Resolution-stage, — The  chief  sign  at  this  time  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  redux  crepitant  rJwnchus,  and  often  of  thin,  bubbling 
rales,  either  large  or  small,  of  ringing  or  metallic  character.  He 
other  abnormal  signs  disapi>ear,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity, 
in  other  cases  only  slowly  and  gradually,  or  not  at  all.  The  dul- 
ness  may  diminish  in  patches.  Occasionally  slight  retraction  of 
the  chest  follows. 

It  is  af  one  or  both  bases  that  these  signs  are  commonly  observed. 
Variations  are  met  with,  due  to  the  consolidation  being  extreme,  the 
tubes  being  completely  blocked  up;  as  well  as  #o  the  injkanedpari 
being  deep,  or  other  unusual  conditions.  Diffuse  suppufraiion 
gives  rise  to  abundant,  liquid,  bubbling  r&les.  An  abscess  or  ganr 
grene  is  followed  by  the  signs  of  a  cavity.  The  signs  of  hronth^ 
and  pleurisy  are  often  present.  In  the  unaffected  parts  respiration 
is  exaggerated. 

Terminations  and  Duration. — 1.  The  majority  of  eases  end 
in  complete  recovery,  by  resolution.  Usually  a  marked  erim  takes 
place,  the  temperature  falling  rapidly  to,  or  even  below  the  no^ 
mal,  while  the  pulse  and  respirations  also  diminish  in  frequeocji 
and  the  other  symptoms  speedily  abate,  convalescence  being  soon 
established.  It  is  attended  with  profuse  perspiration ;  aA  abon- 
dant  discharge  of  urine,  which  deposits  lithates,  oxalates,  and  phos- 
phates, or  sometimes  contains  blood ;  or  occasionally,  with  diw- 
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rhoea,  epistaxis  and  other  hemorrhages,  or  a  skin  eruption.   Con- 

£ftiderable,  and  even  fatal  collapse  may  follow  it.    The  crisis  takes 

place  usually  from  the  third   to  the  eleventh  day,  being  most 

frequent  about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  but  not  necessarily  on 

odd  days,  as  some  suppose.   In  some  cases  defervescence  is  by  /y^w, 

oonvalesceuee  being  protracted.     Slow  recovery  may  take  place 

«ven  after  gangrene  or  abscess.     A  relapse  sometimes  happens. 

t2.  Death  may  occur  either  from  asphyxia,  or,  more  commonly, 

finun  collapse  and  exhaustion.     This  may  take  place  even  after 

the  crisis.     3.  Rarely  there  is  a  transition  into  a  chronic  statCy  the 

exudation  remaining  unabsorbed,  and  the  symptoms  continuing, 

'with  irregular  fever  and  loss  of  flesh,  &c.     Ultimately  a  form  of 

phthisis  is  sometimes  produced. 

DiA(^N08i8. — This  subject  will  be  again  alluded  to,  when  con- 
sidering the  general  diagnosis  of  acute  lung-aflections.   At  present 
't  is  only  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  pneumonia 
<>ften  comes  on  insidioasly,  and  whenever  this  is  probable,  the 
^test  should  be  frequently  examined.     It  may  also  simulate  low 
^vers,  cerebral  inflammations,  &c. 

Prognosis. — Difierent  observers  have  given  very  different  state- 
ments as  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  this  affection,  but  it  is  always- 
^^^  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  serious.   The  ch ief  ci rcumstances^ 
^hich  increase  the  danger  are — very  early  or  advanced  age;  the 
*tniale  sex;  pregnancy;  debility  from  any  cause;  intcmi)erance ; 
^"^   presence  of  chronic  pulmonary,  cardiac,  or  renal  disease,  or 
^f  Very  extensive  old  pleuritic  or  jKjricardial  adhesions ;  the  disease 
^Uig  secondary;  both  lungs  being  involved,  or  the  whole  of  one, 
^^  its  central  or  upper  part;  the  sputa  being  very  abundant  and 
'^'^iery,  or  like  prune-juice,  or  absent,  with  signs  of  accumulation 
^  the  lungs;  the  termination  in  diffuse  suppuration,  abscess,  or 
g^grene;  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  and  severe  nervous  symp- 
toms, or  marked  collapse ;  signs  of  apncea ;  the  existence  of  various 
^^plications,  such  as  gastroenteric  catarrh,  pericarditis,  parotitis, 
^<^«;  a  low  epidemic  type. 

Treatment. — Of  course  it  is  very  important  in  treating  pneu- 
inooia  to  attend  to  all  the  precautions  requisite  in  the  treatment 
of  long  diseases  in  general,  but  the  sick-room  must  be  well  ven- 
tilited.    There  are  three  main  plans  of  treatment  adopted  in.  the 
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management  of  this  disease,  viz.:  1.  Expectant.  2.  Antiphhguik 
3.  Stimulant.  No  uniform  method  can,  however,  be  followed, but 
it  is  essential  to  consider  each  case  in  all  its  details,  and  modify 
the  treatment  accordingly. 

1.  The  ex])ecta7it  plan,  in  w^hich  the  patient  is  merely  protected 
against  injurious  influences,  properly  fed,  and  symptoms  are  re- 
lieved, the  cure  of  the  disease  being  left  to  nature,  is  one  which, 
unquestionably,  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage  in  many  in- 
stances; but  to  apply  it  to  all  cases  indiscriminately  is  most  inju- 
dicious. 

2.  In  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  the  chief  remedies  employed 
are  venaeHion,  or  local  removal  of  blood,  tartar  emetic,  calomel  and 
opium,  digitalis,  aconite,  and  veratria.  It  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  venesection  is  rarely  required,  cases  in  which  it  mighi 
be  indicated  doing  just  as  well  without  it,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  it  would  be  most  injurious.  It  may  relieve  dyspnoea, 
and  diminish  fever,  but  only  temporarily.  It  is  sometimes  requi- 
site, to  a  moderate  extent,  in  order  to  avert  death  from  apD(Ba. 
Local  bleeding  cannot  subdue  the  inflammation,  but  it  is  useful 
sometimes  in  mitigating  symptoms.  Tartar  emetic  is  decidedly 
serviceable*  where  the  patient  is  strong  and  plethoric.  It  should 
not  be  given  in  large  doses;  from  gr.  J  to  gr.  i  every  four  hours 
being  quite  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and  it  may  be  combined  vith 
compound  tincture  of  camphor  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Of  die 
use  in  this  disease  of  the  other  drugs  mentioned  I  have  no  expe- 
rience. 

3.  A  great  many  practitioners  have  recourse  to  the  stimnlcud 
treatment,  giving  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  wine 
or  brandy,  with  ammonia,  chloric  ether,  camphor,  &c.  The  rou- 
tine use  of  these  remedies,  however,  is  to  be  equally  deprecated 
with  those  of  the  opposite  class,  for  they  are  often  unnecesssary, 
and  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  many  instances  they  arc 
most  valuable,  the  quantity  to  be  given  dei)ending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  their  usefulness  or  the  reverse  being  judged 
of  by  the  effects  produced.  It  is  a  good  rule,  if  in  doubt,  to  try 
them  carefully.  The  main  indications  for  stimulants  are— de- 
lirium (if  not  associated  with  vascular  excitement) ;  a  very  rapid, 
weak,  or  dicrotic  pulse;  any  signs  of  adynamia,  or  collapse,  with 
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low  nervous  symptoms;  the  patient  being  old  or  feeble;  and  the 
fMieumonia  being  secondary.     In  all  low  forms  of  the  disease  the 
only  chance  is  in  free  stiimdation,  a  pint  or  more  of  brandy  being 
often  required  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and,  if  neceasary,  there 
o tight  to  be  no  hesitation  about  giving  this  quantity.     At  the  same 
time  full  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  bark,  spirits  of 
ohloroform,  ether,  camphor,  musk,  and  such  remedies  must  be 
administered.     In  some  cases  quinine  with  iron  is  useful,  and  in 
very  adynamic  conditions  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  recommended, 
or  this  may  be  introduced  by  enema.     In  most  instances  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  a  little  wine  or  brandy  after  the  crisis,  as  there  is 
often  much  exhaustion  at  this  time. 

Attention  to  diet  is  of  considerable  moment.  In  all  cases  a 
good  quantity  of  beef  tea  and  milk  should  be  administered  at 
regular  intervals,  and  abundant  support  is  often  needed.  Cooling 
drinks  are  useful,  or  some  saline  drink  may  be  freely  taken. 

Loed  treatment. — The  application  of  cold  to  the  cheat  has  been 
advocated,  either  by  wet  compresses  frequently  changed,  or  by 
ice-bags  covered  with  muslin.  If  employed,  great  caution  must 
^  exercised.  Hot  fomentiitions  or  poultices,  alone  or  with  ano- 
dynes, turpentine  fomentations,  or  sinapisms,  are  used  to  relieve 
Poin.  Blisters  are  only  needed  in  the  advanced  stages,  as  a  rule, 
*iid  not  then  if  absorption  is  going  on  satisfactorily. 

Opiates  are  frequently  required,  with  the  usual  precautions,  to 
'^lieve  pain,  for  which  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  is  most 
^'aluable,  to  procure  sleep,  and  to  alleviate  distressing  cough. 
hydrate  of  chloral  is  often  useful,  as  well  as  other  sedatives  and 
^J'cotics.     If  there  is  high  pyrexia,  full  doses  of  quinine  may  be 
^ned,but  it  might  be  requisite  to  have  recoui-se  to  baths.   Should 
^^pectoration  be  very  difficult,  on  account  of  excessive  viscidity 
'jUbe  sputa,  alkalies  are  recommended.   Chloride  of  ammonium, 
^ith  squill  and  senega,  are  useful  in  such  cases,  especially  dur- 
^g  the  later  stages.    Every  care  is  necessary  during  convales- 
cence, and  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  observation  until 
tkoroughly  convalescent.    Tonics  are  serviceable  at  this  time, 
vith  good  diet,  and  cod-liver  oil  in  some  cases. 
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II.  Catarrhal  Pneumonia.    Disseminated  or  Lobular 
Pneumonia.    Broncho-Pneumonia. 

Etiology. — This  form  of  inflammation  may  occur  as  an  acnte 
or  chronic  affection,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  follows 
bronchitis,  being  either  the  result  of  direct  extension  of  inflam- 
mation along  the  minute  bronchi  to  the  air-vesicles,  or,  more 
commonly,  being  set  up  in  collapsed  lobules.  Acute  catrrhal pneft- 
monia  is  by  far  most  common  among  children,  being  particularly 
observed  in  hooping-cough^  measles,  diphtheria,  and  influenza,  but 
it  may  be  independent  of  these  affections.  It  is  predisposed  to  by 
debility,  inhalation  of  impure  air,  and  a  long-continued  recumbent 
posture.  There  is  re^ison  to  believe  that  the  pneumonia  occurring 
in  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  in  those  dying  from  acute  or  chronic 
diseases,  is  not  unfrequently  of  this  nature.  As  a  chronic  affedi^ 
resulting  from  gradual  extension  of  bronchial  catarrh  into  the 
alveoli,  this  form  of  pneumonia  is  now  looked  upon  by  many 
pathologists  as  the  origin  of  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  phthisis. 
It  may  be  produced  in  connection  with  dilated  bronchi. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  no 
fibrinous  exudation,  as  in  the  croupous  variety  of  pneumouia,  but 
merely  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  lining  the  alveoli,  which  become 
so  abundant  as  to  fill  and  distend  these.  In  favorable  cases  they 
undergo  liquefaction,  and  are  absorbed  or  discharged.  Some- 
times abscesses  are  formed,  or  the  cells  remain,  becoming  dry, 
withered,  and  undergoing  cheesy  degeneration,  ultimately  causing 
destruction  of  the  lung-tissue,  or,  it  is  supposed,  sometimes  giving 
rise  to  tubercle.  Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  may  be  produced. 
When  following  collapse,  the  morbid  appearances  are  usually 
confined  to  isolated  lobules,  but  by  their  coalescence,  large  tracts 
of  lung-tissue  may  be  involved,  especially  at  the  bases  and  along 
the  posterior  borders.  (Generally  they  are  mingled  with  signs  of 
bronchitis,  congestion,  with  oedema,  or  merely  collapsed  lobules. 
The  inflamed  lobules  are  disseminated  irregularly  through  both 
lungs,  being  most  abundant  towards  the  bases,  along  the  lower 
free  border,  and  at  the  surface.  They  vary  in  size  considerablji 
and  when  superficial,  have  a  pyramidal  or  wedge-like  form,  with 
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le  base  outwards,  projectiDg  somewhat  beyond  the  surface. 
key  feel  like  firm,  solid  knots,  but  are  in  reality  friable,  breaking 
own  readily  under  pressure.  A  section  presents  a  more  or  less 
rayish-yellow  color,  gradually  fading  into  surrounding  conges- 
on,  and  a  granular  aspect  generally.  A  whitish,  opaque,  non- 
x>thy  fluid  can  be  scraped  or  pressed  from  the  surface,  containing 
bundant  cells,  many  of  which,  under  the  microscope,  resemble 
us  and  mucus  corpuscles.  In  the  lobules  there  are  often  little 
ilated  bronchi,  containing  a  purulent  fluid.  The  affected  parts 
nk  instantly  in  water.  The  appearances  just  described  are 
1066  met  with  when  the  inflammatory  process  is  well  established, 
at  gradual  transitions  are  observed  from  merely  collapsed 
>bules. 

When  independent  of  collapse,  very  numerous,  small,  ill-defined, 
rhitish-yellow  six)ts  are  seen  scattered  through  congested  and 
edematous  lung-tissue,  only  slightly  granular,  and  yielding  an 
paque,  milky  fluid,  on  pressure.  In  some  parts  there  are  little 
avities,  containing  a  pus-like  matter,  but  many  are  of  opinion 
bat  this  has  gravitated  into  the  minute  bronchi  or  air-vesicles, 
r  has  been  drawn  in  during  inspiration. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  do 
lOt  call  for  any  lengthy  description,  but  only  such  points  in  its 
linical  history  will  be  indicated  as  enable  it  to  be  distinguished 
rora  mere  bronchitis,  collapse,  or  croupous  pneumonia.  Usually 
ecurring  in  the  course  of  other  complaints,  and  subsequent  to 
bronchitis,  its  symptoms  may  set  in  very  speedily,  as  in  measles, 
fT  gradually  as  in  hooping-cough,  but  they  are  generally  modi- 
ications  of  those  previously  existing.  Very  rarely  do  any  rigors 
ecur,  or  other  marked  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  are  ob- 
erved  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  Pyrexia  is  a  most  important  sign, 
he  temperature  rising  often  to  103°,  104°,  or  105° ;  the  remissions, 
lowever,  are  considerable,  and  irregular  as  to  time,  while  renewed 
izacerbations  are  liable  to  occur  after  the  temperature  has  bc- 
ome  normal.  The  skin  often  perspires  freely,  and  is  not  pungent. 
the  pulse  increases  in  frequency,  but  soon  tends  to  be  feeble  and 
Regular.  The  chest-symptoms  are  iiicremed  dyf*pncm,  the  res- 
Miations  being  exceedingly  frequent;  a  change  in  the  cough,  which 
Aen  becomes  short,  harsh,  hacking,  and  painful,  the  child  en- 
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deavoring  to  repress  it,  having  an  expression  of  pain,  or  crying; 
and  diminished  expe/^ioraiion,  the  sputa  being  scarcely  ever 
"  rusty."  Physicid  signs  are  exceedingly  uncertain.  In  the  parts 
corresponding  to  the  consolidated  portions  there  may  be  increased 
vocal  fremitus;  dulness;  bronchial  breathing;  small,  scattered, 
sometimes  ringing  rAles ;  and  bronchophony. 

The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  exceedingly  acute  and  rapid, 
or  subacute.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  there  is  generally  great 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  or  the  patient  may  soon  fall  into  a  stupid 
and  apathetic  state.  Signs  of  cyanosis  are  common.  Loss  of 
strength  and  emaciation  are  prominent  characters,  the  latter  being 
especially  marked  in  the  less  rapid  cases.  The  subsidence  of  tbe 
disease,  in  cases  of  recover}',  is  usually  very  gradual  and proiradedy 
there  being  no  crims,  but  an  irregular  defervescence  by  lysis.  As 
already  mentioned,  it  may  lead  to  permanent  injury  to  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — All  lowering  measures  are  decidedly  injurious. 
Ipecacuanha  wine  is  useful,  with  salines ;  or  ammonia  and  senega, 
if  there  is  nuich  debility.  Abundant  nourishment  is  required, 
and  frequently  alcoholic  stimulants.  Emetics  are  sometimes  8e^ 
viceable  to  aid  in  unloading  the  lungs.  The  continued  applica- 
tion of  cold  compresses  to  the  cheA  has  been  strongly  recommended. 
Sinapisms  are  often  necessary.  Great  care  is  required  during 
convalescence,  and  tonics,  good  diet,  cod-liver  oil,  wine,  Ac,  are 
indicated. 

III.  Chronic  or  Interstitial  Pneumonia.  Cirrhosis  op 
Lung.  Fibroid  Phthisis.  Fibroid  Degeneration.  In- 
duration WITH  Dilated  Bronchi. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  forms  of  pneumonia  already 
described  may  become  more  or  less  chronic,  but  the  condition 
now  under  consideration  is  one  in  which  the  lung  is  greatly  con- 
tracted and  indurated,  pigmented,  its  vesicles  being  obliterated, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  usually  dilated.  These  changes  are 
generally  considered  as  partly  due  to  proliferation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  interlobular,  subpleural,  &c. ;  and  partly  to  tbe 
formation  of  a  nuclear  growth,  which  develops  into  extensive 
tracts  of  fibroid  tissue ;  but  some  regard  them  as  the  result  of  a 
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chronic  inflammatory  process,  or  a  fibroid  change,  affecting  the 
\calU  of  the  alveoli  themselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  disease  is  secondary  to  some 
previous  pulmonary  affection,  being  the  consequence  of  irritation. 
The  c(mditions  by  which  it  may  be  thus  produced  are :  1.  Very 
rarely  acute  croupous  pneumonia.  2.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  fre- 
quently. 3.  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  though  in  these  cases 
Dr.  Wilson  Fox  thinks  that  it  is  preceded  by  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia. 4.  Collapse  of  the  lung.  5.  Pleurisy,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  change  can  then  extend  to  any  depth,  unless  pneu- 
monia precedes  it.  6.  Bronchial  irritation  from  inhalation  of 
mineral  and  other  particles,  such  as  steel,  coal,  or  stone-dust, 
cotton,  &c.  7.  Various  deposits  (tubercle,  cancer,  &c) ;  phthis- 
ical cavities;  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  or  abscess ;  or  injury.  It 
is  then  localized,  and  may  really  be  a  method  of  cure. 

Some  pathologists,  however,  consider  that  this  disease  is,  in 
some  instances,  essentially  primary^  being,  as  some  think,  the  re- 
sult of  a  chronic  wflammatory  process  in  the  interstitial  tissues, 
resembling  that  which  takes  place  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  or,  as 
others  believe,  a  direct ^  idiojmthiCf  fibroid  change,  degeneration, 
or  substitution  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  not  associated  with  in- 
flammation, and  that  this  process  tends  to  spread  through  the 
lung.  In  my  own  experience,  no  cases  bearing  out  this  view  have 
come  under  my  notice. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  more  particularly  to  the  relation  of 
diluted  bronchi  to  chronic  pneumonia.  Doubtless  in  many  cases 
this  dilatation  is  secondary  to  the  induration,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dilatation  is  sometimes  the  original 
morbid  condition,  and  gives  rise  to  the  fibroid  change.  The  im- 
mediate causes  of  bronchiectasis  have  been  supposed  to  be:  1. 
Morbid  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  diminishing  resisting 
power.  2.  Increased  pressure  of  the  air  during  cough,  in  parts 
unsupported,  or  during  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  obliteration 
of  air-vesicles,  being  then  compensatory.  3.  Persistent  pressure 
of  stagnant  secretion.  4.  Contraction  of  lung-tissue,  dilating  in- 
closed bronchi. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  early  stage  the  tissue  is 
congested,  but  it  aftenvards  becomes  paler,  and  may  exhibit  ex- 
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tensive  tracts  of  a  homogeneous-looking  substance,  contaiiiiiig 
nuclei.  When  the  process  is  advanced,  the  appearances  are  very 
characteristic.  The  lung  is  contracted  and  shrunken ;  its  tissue 
is  hard  and  dense,  cannot  be  torn,  and  creaks  on  being  cut  A 
section  is  smooth  and  dry,  pigmented,  often  presenting  a  marbled 
gray  aspect,  while  fibrous  bands  or  masses  may  be  seen  traveraiDg 
the  section,  some  of  the  former  being  probably  obliterated  and 
thickened  bronchi  or  bloodvessels.  The  vesicular  tissue  is  de- 
stroyed, but  many  of  the  bronchi  are  dilated  as  a  rule.  The 
fibrous  growths  may  ultimately  become  caseous. 

The  extent  of  lung  involved  varies  considerably.  The  change 
may  be  limited  at  first  to  the  bronchi,  and  the  tissue  immediately 
around ;  or  it  may  only  be  seen  surrounding  deposits  or  cavides. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  this  disease  is,  that  it  is  usually  limited  to 
one  lungy  which  it  may  aflTect  throughout,  or  be  confined  to  the 
base,  apex,  or  middle  part. 

The  bronchi  may  be  extensively  dilated,  and  of  a  fusiform 
shape;  or  present  one  or  more  limited  globular  enlargements. 
Their  size  varies  considerably.  After  a  time  their  inner  surface 
becomes  irregular,  and  occasionally  ulcerated ;  they  contain  a 
muco-purulent,  or  purulent  substance,  often  fetid ;  gangrene  or 
hemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place  in  connection  with  them. 
Their  contents  may  ultimately  dry  up,  and  become  caseous,  or 
even  calcareous,  and  finally  obliteration  may  take  place. 

The  pleura  is  usually  thickened,  sometimes  extremely  so,  and 
adherent.  Emphysema  is  common  in  unaffected  parts  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  morbid  conditions  are  frequently  seen,  with 
which  the  chronic  pneumonia  is  associated. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  and  its 
symptoms  at  first  are  not  definite,  but  when  it  is  fully  establbhed, 
it  presents  well-marked  clinical  characters.  The  loecd  symptoms 
are  dragging  pains  about  the  sides ;  shortness  of  breath ;  cough, 
which,  when  the  bronchi  are  dilated,  comes  on  in  severe  paroxysms, 
followed  by  abundant  expectoration,  which  is  discharged  with 
much  difficulty  and  is  oft«n  exceedingly  fetid,  depositing  a  thick 
sediment  on  standing,  and  containing  caseous  particles.  The 
general  symptoms  are  very  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
anaemia,  sometimes  night-sweats,  but  there  is  no  pyrexia^  as  a  rule, 
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^r  it  IB  but  slight.    After  a  time  signs  of  obstructed  circulation 
may  set  in. 

m 

The  physiccU  signs  indicate  dense  consolidation,  and  contraction 
of  lung,  with  cavities  due  to  enlarged  bronchi.  1.  The  whole 
iide  is  retracted,  often  extremely.  2.  Movement  is  deficient  or 
absent.  3.  Vocal  fremitus  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  4. 
Percussion  gives  a  hard,  wooden,  high-pitched  sound,  with  marked 
resistance.  Occasionally  the  sound  is  tubular  in  some  parts.  5. 
Respiration  sounds  diifer  in  different  parts,  being  weak  or  absent, 
bronchial,  tubular,  or  cavernous.  After  a  cough  they  arc  oft^n 
heard  where  previously  absent.  6.  Various  rales  may  be  heard 
in  the  dilated  bronchi.  7.  Vocal  resonance  is  variable,  being  de- 
ficient, bronchophonic,  or  pectoriloquous  sometimes.  8.  The  heart 
b  often  displaced  towards  the  affected  side,  the  opposite  lung  en- 
croaches in  this  direction,  and  the  liver  is  drawn  up. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  this  disease  is  really  that 
of  a  certain  form  of  phthisis.  Nourishing  diet  is  necessary,  with 
tonics,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  &c.  The  exjiectoration  can  be  improved 
and  limited  by  inhalations  of  carbolic  acid  or  creasote,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  secretions  are  not  allowed  to  stagnate  in 
the  bronchi.  Counter-irritation  is  often  useful,  especially  by 
iodine.     Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  recommended  internally. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

PULMONABY  CONQESTION— (EDEMA— HEMOB- 

BUAGE. 

These  morbid  conditions  may  be  considered  together,  as  they 
pre  in  many  instances  but  stages  of  the  same  process. 

Etiology. — Hyperctinia  may  be  active,  mechanical,  or  passive. 
Active  congestion  results  fi-om :  1.  Increased  cardiac  action  from 
any  cause.  2.  Probably  hypertrophy  of  right  ventricle  some- 
times. 3.  Irritation  produced  by  various  conditions  of  the  air 
inspired,  or  by  deposits,  Ac,  in  the  lungs.     4.  Various  pulmonary 
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affections,  which  interfere  with  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries 
in  some  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  those  of  other  parts  become 
overloaded.  5.  Inflammatory  pulmonary  diseases,  of  which  con- 
gestion is  the  first  stage,  and  which  it  often  accompanies.  6.  Ob- 
struction to  the  entran(!e  of  air  into  the  lungs  during  inspiration, 
and  hence  rarefaction  of  the  residual  air,  with  diminished  pressure 
on  the  vessels.  The  causes  of  inechanicul  hyper cemia  are :  1.  Some 
cardiac  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  interfering  with  the 
passage  of  blood  through  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  especially 
mitral  disease,  but  j)robably  also  a  feeble  dilated  condition  of  the 
left  ventricle.  2.  Very  rarely  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  pulmoDary 
veins.  Passive  congestioji  is  most  frequent  in  low  fevers,  and  other 
conditions  which  depress  the  action  of  the  heart  greatly,  and  dis- 
turb the  capillary  circulation,  especially  in  the  aged  and  feeble; 
it  is  seen  chiefly  in  dependent  parts,  usually  the  bases  and  poste- 
rior portions  of  the  lungs,  its  production  being  aided  by  gravita- 
tion, and  is  then  named  "  hypostatic."  Probably  it  may  also  arise 
as  the  consequence  of  a  very  weak  dilated  right  ventricle. 

CEdcDia  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  long-continued,  or  intense 
congC'iition,  from  any  cause,  but  especiaUy  when  associated  with 
cardiac  disease.     It  may  be  but  a  part  of  a  general  dropsy. 

Hnnorrhage  into  the  lungs  may  occur  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 1.  As  a  result  of  congestion.  2.  From  the  lodgnxani 
of  an  embolus  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  puhnonary  artery.  This 
embolus  is  usually  a^ociated  with  cardiac  disease,  and  is  detached 
from  a  clot  in  the  right  ventricle,  but  it  may  be  conveyed  from 
more  distant  parts.  3.  From  a  diseased  condition  of  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonar}'  arter}';  this  often  materially  aids  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  4.  As  the  consequence  of 
injury  to  the  lungs  or  che.st.  5.  From  morbid  growths,  cavitieis 
ulcers,  Ac,  in  the  lungs.  6.  In  connection  with  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  is  met  with  in  scurvy,  purpura, 
or  malignant  fevers. 

Anatomk^vl  Characters. — Hyperemia  gives  rise  to  a  more 
or  less  deei>-red  color,  which  may  become  bluish,  purple,  livid, 
or  blackish-red.  The  part  affected  is  enlarged,  relaxed,  moist, 
crepitates  imperfectly,  and  a  quantity  of  aerated,  bloody  fluid 
esca]>es  on  section ;  pieces  'float  in  water.     In  extreme  cases  the 
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vesicular  structure  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  the  tissue  breaks 
down  very  readily,  when  the  lung  is  said  to  be  "splenified." 
Hyposfatw  congestion  may  go  on  to  hypostatic  pneumonia. 

(Edema  is  necessarily  chiefly  observed  in  dependent  parts,  and 
is  always  present,  more  or  less,  when  congestion  exists.  The  lungs 
are  enlarged,  tense,  do  not  collaj^e  when  the  chest  is  opened,  and 
have  a  peculiar  feel,  retaining  the  impression  of  the  finger  after  a 
time.  The  tissues  are  very  moist,  and  on  section  a  large  quantity 
of  serous  fluid  escapes,  either  red  or  colorless,  according  as  it  is 
associated  with  congestion  or  not,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  frothy. 
The  lungs  are  either  congested  or  pale. 

Hemorrhage  is  described  as  occurring  under  four  forms,  viz. : 
1.  Oircumscribedf  nodular,  hemorrhagic  infarction,  or  prdmonary 
apoplexy,  2.  Diffuse,  or  pulmonary  hemon-hage  proper.  3.  In- 
terlobular. 4.  Petechial,  in  connection  with  blood-diseases.  The 
last  two  are  very  rare,  and  do  not  call  for  further  notice. 

Hemorrhagic  infarction  is  due  to  embolism,  and  the  blood  comes 
from  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  being  discharged 
into  the  alveoli  and  minute  bronchi,  as  well  as  outside  them,  but 
there  is  no  laceration  of  tissue.  The  size  of  an  accumulation  varies 
considerably,  depending  upon  that  of  the  branch  of  artery  ob- 
structed, and  it  may  measure  from  ^  an  inch  to  4  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.  When  in  the  interior  it  is  large,  near  the  surface 
small,  and  wedge-shaped  or  pyramidal,  with  the  base  outwards, 
projecting  a  little  beyond  the  surface.  The  most  frequent  scat  of 
infarctions  Ls  the  interior  of  the  lower  lobes,  and  about  the  root 
of  the  lung,  but  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  some  near  the 
surface,  and  they  are  often  numerous.  They  are  circumscribed 
and  defined,  and  may  only  correspond  to  a  single  lobule,  but  there 
is  congestion  and  oedema  around.  They  feel  very  firm  and  hard, 
a  section  appearing  solid,  airless,  slightly  granulated,  dark-red  or 
blackish,  while  coagulated  blood  can  often  be  scraped  away,  and 
then  lung-structure  may  be  perceptible. 

The  changes  described  when  speaking  of  apoplectic  clots  in 
general,  take  place  in  connection  with  those  in  the  lungs,  and  the 
blood  may  ultimately  be  completely  removed,  the  tissues  being 
restored  to  their  normal  condition.  In  many  cases  a  permanent, 
blackish,  pigmented  knot  is  left.     Pneumonia  or  abscess  is  some- 
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times  produced,  the  clot  softening  in  the  middle,  or  it  may  undergo 
caseous  or  calcareous  degeneration,  and  be  eucapsuled. 

In  the  diffuse  form,  a  vessel  of  some  size  gives  way,  the  lung- 
tissue  being  lacerated,  and  an  irregular,  potential  cavity  being 
formed,  var}*ing  in  size,  and  containing  a  mixture  of  fluid  and 
clotted  blood.  The  pleura  may  give  way,  and  blood  escape  into 
its  cavity. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  briefly  here  to  a  condition  known  as 
"brown  induration  of  the  lung."  This  follows  long-continued 
congestion,  especially  that  due  to  mitral  disease,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  accumulation  of  granular,  yellowish  pigment, 
probably  hsematoidine,  in  enlarged  epithelial  and  granular  cells, 
which  collect  in  the  alveoli ;  with  varicose  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries ;  and  probably  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls.  Tbe 
pigment  may  change  into  black,  and  may  finally  be  found  free. 
The  lungs  are  increased  in  bulk  and  do  not  collapse ;  heavy,  com- 
pact and  inelastic ;  and  have  a  yellowish  tint,  passing  into  brown 
or  reddish-brown.  On  section,  in  addition  to  the  general  change 
of  color,  red  spots  are  seen,  shading  into  black,  and  a  brownish 
fluid  may  be  expressed.  Various  degrees  of  the  change  are  ob- 
served, and  the  extent  affected  differs  much,  while  infarctions  are 
often  present  at  the  same  time. 

Symptoms. — These  are  not  easy  to  define,  as  they  are  usually 
only  exaggerations  of  some  previously  existing.  In  all  these 
conditions,  one  of  the  most  obvious  symptoms  is  dyspmea^  either 
coming  on  for  the  first  time,  or  being  more  severe,  sometimes 
amounting  to  orthopnoea.  A  feeling  of  tightness  or  oppression 
is  often  experienced  in  the  chest,  but  pain  is  generally  absent 
There  is  cough,  which,  in  oHlenia,  is  attended  with  very  profuMey 
watery  expectoration;  and,  when  hemorrhage  exists,  more  or  less 
blood  is  discharged,  which  may  have  a  didl-brovmiish,  or  biMre- 
cohr,  or  be  almost  bia^k.  If  a  clot  gives  rise  to  inflammation, 
there  will  be  pyrexia,  and  other  symptoms  indicating  this  com- 
plication: 

Physical  Sioxs. — 1.  Movements  are  often  diminished.  2. 
Percussion-sound  is  at  first  ahnonnnlly  clear  in  congestion,  but 
afteniards  becomes  more  or  less  deficient.  There  may  be  localised 
dxdneas  in  connection  with  hemorrhages.    3.  Respiratory  Bounds 
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are  weak  and  harsh ;  in  hemorrhage,  they  may  be  bronchial.  4. 
Abundant,  small,  liquid,  bubbling  rales  are  heard,  when  oedema 
exists ;  localized  moist  rdles  may  also  be  perceptible  over  hemor- 
rhages, and  here  there  may  be  ultimately  signs  of  pneumonia, 
abscess,  &c.  5.  Vocal  fremitus  and  resonance  may  be  increased 
or  diminished,  but  are  quite  unreliable. 

Prognosls. — ^As  a  rule,  these  affections  are  very  serious,  because 
they  complicate  dangerous  conditions  already  existing. 

Treatment. — Much  will  depend  on  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  the  changes,  and  the  conditions  which  cause  them,  or 
Mrith  which  they  are  associated.  Free  dry  cupping  of  the  chest 
is  often  very  useful,  and  sometimes  local  removal  of  blood.  It  is 
important  to  attend  to  position.  Good  diet,  tonics,  and  stimulants 
are  frequently  necessary.  Care  must  be  taken  in  oedema  that  the 
lungs  are  emptied  as  much  as  possible.  In  diffuse  hemorrhage 
astringents  are  required. 

Gangrene  of  the  Lung. 

Etiology. — ^The  conditions  under  which  gangrene  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  may  arise  are  as  follows:  1.  As  the  result  of 
local  disease f  viz. :  acute  or  chronic  pneumonia,  phthisis,  cancer, 
hydatids,  bronchial  dilatations.  2.  From  an  embolus  obstructing 
the  nutrient  vessels.  3.  In  connection  with  blood-paisoning,  as 
after  low  fevers,  pysemia  or  septicaemia,  glanders,  or  ix)isoning  by 
venomous  animals.  4.  In  extreme  exhaustion  from  want  of  food 
and  bad  hygienic  conditions,  or  from  disease.  5.  In  certain  iwrvous 
diseases,  it  being  observed  occasionally  in  chronic  dementia, 
chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  alcoholism,  and  epilepsy. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  This  disease  is  either  circain- 
senhed  or  diffuse.  The  eireumscribed  variety  is  that  usually  seen, 
but  it  may  become  diffuse.  The  part  involved  is  distinctly  defined, 
but  it  varies  much  in  extent.  Usuallv  the  size  is  from  that  of  a 
hazel-nut  to  a  walnut,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  a  lobe  may 
be  gangrenous.  The  lower  lobes  and  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
lungs  are  most  liable  to  be  affected.  The  gangrenous  portion 
soon  becomes  moist,  softened,  pulpy,  bluish-green,  and  extremely 
fetid,  or  it  may  have  a  greenish-black  core,  with  broken-down 
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lung-tissue,  a  stinking,  irritating  liquid  escaping  on  pressure.  Tb^ 
substances  may  be  discharged  through  a  bronchus,  and  leave     * 
ragged  sloughy  cavity,  often  with  inflamed  tissue  around.  Yeas^^ 
frequently  traverse  this,  but  as  coagula  have  formed   in  ther^^» 
hemorrhage  does  not  take  place  as  a  rule.     Rarely  an  openir::»g 
may  be  formed  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  even,  in  consequence    ^^f 
adhesions  between  the  two  surfaces  of  this  membrane,  into  tBrie 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.     Subsequently,  in  very  exceptiom^-^l 
cases,  a  fibrous  capsule  may  form,  the  sphacelated  portion  is  e:3- 
pelled,  a  ciivity  forming  healthy  pus  is  produced,  and  ultimately 
this  may  close  up  and  cicatrize. 

The  diffuse  form  does  not  present  any  line  of  demarcation^  \yiit 
runs  into  or  is  mixed  up  with  congested,  inflamed,  or  oedematoiw 
lung-tissue.     A  whole  lobe,  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lung,  may  be 
implicated,  being  softened  to  pulpiness,  greenish  or  browni^li- 
black,  or  black,  more  or  less  saturated  with  a  dirty,  grayisb- 
black  liquid,  and,  in  short,  in  the  state  of  a  moist,  stinking, 
putrid  slough. 

Symptoms. — The  only  two  symptoms  which  indicate  gangrene 
of  the  lungs   are  extremely  fetid  breathy  and  the  expe/ioration  of 
gangretwus  matters,  with  fragments  of  lung-ti^ue.   The  former  may 
precede   the   latter  for  some   days,   and  it   is  sometimes  only 
observed  at  intervals.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  symptom  is  present  in  some  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.    The 
sputa  are  subsequently  foul,  frothy,  partly  liquid,  partly  muco- 
purulent, often  dirty,  brownish  or  blackish,  containing  gangrenous 
particles,  occasionally  fat  crystals,  and  elastic  fibres  imiy  bedetedei 
in  some  cuse^.     More  or  less  blood  is  oflen  present,  and  death 
may  occur  from  hemorrhage.     On  standing,  the  sputa  separate 
into  layers,  and  form  a  thick  sediment.     The  general  symptoms 
in  most  cases  are  those  of  extreme  depression,  adynamia,  and 
collapse,  with  low,  nervous  symptoms,  ending  in  speedy  death.  If 
the  gangrenous  materials  are  swallowed,  severe  diarrhoea,  with 
tympanitis,  sets  in.     Emboli  may  be  carried  from  the  lung,  and 
produce  septicoemic  abscesses  elsewhere.      Occasionally  death 
takes  place  by  a  slow  process  of  hectic,  or,  very  rarely,  recovery 
may  ensue. 

The  physical  signs  are  at  first  merely  indistinct  breathing,  with 
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followed,  if  the  gangrene  is  circumscribed,  by  more  or  less 
id  signs  of  a  cavity,  containing  thin  fluid.  Extensive  bron- 
or  pleurisy  is  often  produced. 
>OXOBis  is  necessarily  exceedingly  grave. 
£ATM£NT. — The  meusurcs  to  be  adopted  are,  to  administer 
ant  nourishment,  with  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
ammonia,  and  bark,  ether,  camphor,  mineral  acids,  or 
le;  to  u.se  frequent  inhalations  of  creasote,  carbolic  acid, 
por,  or  turpentine;  to  encourage  expectoration  in  every 
ind  to  let  the  patient  gargle  with  some  antiseptic,  especially 
''s  fluid,  and  take  freely  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  or 
Various  antiseptics  have  been  recommended  internally, 
18  carbolic  acid  or  sulphocarbolates,  sulphites,  and  hypo- 
tes.  Should  the  case  become  chronic,  tonics  are  needed, 
od-liver  oil,  change  of  air,  nutritious  diet,  and  other  meas- 
)r  improving  the  health. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

>  primary  forms  of  this  aflection  are  met  with,  named  ve- 
iR  and  INTERLOBULAR.  In  vmeiilar  tnnphi/t^ejna  the  air- 
s  are  enlarged,  either  from  excet^sive  distension,  destruction 
T  septa,  or  from  both  causes.  This  is  the  ordinary  variety, 
3  a  condition  retjuiriug  full  consideration.  Interlobular 
9enia  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  air  in  the  sub- 
1  and  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  usuallv  the  result  of 
«  of  vesicles.     It  is  very  rare,  and  will  only  call  for  a  brief 

Vesicular  Emphysema. 

OLCKJY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — ^AV^ithin  the  definition  of  this 
i  condition  as  above  given,  cases  are  comprised  which  difier 
erably  in  their  clinical  aspects  and  importance.  They 
lowever,  be  arranged  in  four  groups,  though  these  are  fre- 
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quently  more  or  less  conjoined,  viz.:  1.  Acute  emphysema, either 
general  or  local.  2.  Chronic  hypertrophoiis,  or  "  large-lunged." 
3.  Chronic  limited.  4.  Atrophous,  or  "small-lunged."  It  will 
be  convenient  to  consider  first  their  etiology  as  a  whole,  and  then 
indicate  anything  which  applies  to  each  individually.  In  the 
following  remarks  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  condensed  account 
of  the  main  views  expressed  as  to  the  modes  of  production  of  this 
disease. 

Immediate^  Direet,  or  Determining  Causes, — 1.  Inspiratory  theory. 
According  to  this  view,  emphysema  is  the  result  of  excessive  or 
long-continued  distemion  of  the  air-vesicles  during  in^iration.  Thus 
it  is  supposed  that  general  emphysema  may  arise  as  the  conse- 
quence of  diminished  expiratory  force,  such  as  occurs  in  old  age, 
from  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  the  inspiratory 
force  remaining  unimpaired.     The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  lungs 
are  kept  constantly  distended,  and  they  are  more  apt  to  become 
so,  if  inspiration  is  often  performed  vigorously.     Again,  when 
portions  of  the  lungs  arc  from  any  cause,  such  as  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions, collapse,  or  consolidation,  rendered  partially  or  entirely 
incapable  of  expansion,  should  the  chest  still  enlarge  to  the  usual 
degrc,e  during  inspiration,  the  air  which  ought  to  enter  these, 
passes  into  other  parts,  and  stretches  their  vesicles  unduly.    This 
is  named  vicurious  emphysema.     Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  believes 
that  in  this  way  emphysema  originates  in  bronchitis,  the  secre- 
tions or  thickened  mucous  membrane  obstructing  some  of  the 
bronchi,  and  preventing  air  from   entering  the  vesicles,  while 
those  which  are  adjacent,  where  the  tubes  are  free,  receive  an  exces^ 
sive  amount  of  air.     On  the  other  hand,  Laennec's  view  was  that 
the  vesicles  terminating  the  obstructed  bronchi  become  themgelves 
dilated,  in  consequence  of  air  getting  in  during  inspiration,  which 
cannot  be  forced  out  during  expiration,  and  hence  the  emphysema 
was  named  s^ubstantive.    It  has  been  argued  against  this  theory, 
that  expiration  is  a  more  powerful  act  than  inspiration,  to  which 
it  is  replied,  that  a  forced  expiratory  efibrt  has  very  little  influence 
in  emptying  the  vesicles,  esi)ecially  if  the  smaller  tubes  are 
obstructed. 

2.  Exjyiratory  Theory, — Sir  William  Jenner  strongly  advocates 
the  theory,  tliat  emphysema  is  commonly  the  result  of  vtbM 
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expiratory  efforts,  with  partial  closure  of  the  glottis,  such  as  are 
carried  on  during  coughing,  lifting  heavy  weights,  playing  wind 
instruments,  &c.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are 
much  less  supported  and  compressed  by  the  chest-walls  and  sur- 
rounding structures  than  others,  and  hence  they  yield  under  the 
above  circumstances,  and  become  distended.  This  is  especially 
the  case  at  the  apices,  the  anterior  margins,  and  around  the 
bases,  especially  the  left.  The  tendency  to  the  production  of 
emphysema  in  this  way,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  lung  is  inflated ;  to  the  obstruction  to  the  escape  of 
air ;  to  the  force  which  is  exercised  in  its  attempted  expulsion  ; 
and  to  the  want  of  compression  and  support  of  the  lung-tissue. 

Niemeyer  does  not  seem  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  want  of 
support  in  leading  to  emphysema  from  forcible  expiration,  but 
rather  on  the  direction  of  tlie  force.  He  says,  "  In  all  these  acts 
(t.  e.,  coughing,  straining,  &c.)  contraction  of  the  chest  is  effected 
by  vigorous  upheaval  of  the  diaphragm.  The  result  is  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  lower  bronchi,  the 
direction  of  which  is  obliquely  upward,  and,  if  the  air  be  pre- 
vented from  escaping  through  the  larynx,  a  portion  of  it,  in  a 
compressed  state,  must  be  driven  into  the  upper  bronchi,  whose 
direction  is  obliquely  downward.  By  the  centrifugal  pressure 
exerted,  by  the  air  thus  compressed,  upon  the  vesicles  of  the 
upper  lobes  of  the  lung,  and  upon  the  adjacent  thoracic  wall,  the 
latter  become  distended  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  yield." 

3.  Some  pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  emphysema  is  due  to 
primary  nutritive  derangement  of  the  walk  of  the  air-vesicles. 
Villemin  describes  a  "  hypertrophy  of  the  elements  of  the  vesic- 
ular membrane,  causing  an  extension  of  this,  and  an  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  vesicles."  As  a  secondary  result  of  emphysema, 
nutritive  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  constantly  seen  ; 
and  should  these  be  impaired  in  their  resisting  power,  they  are 
fiir  more  liable  to  become  distended.  Hence,  in  old  persons,  one 
attack  of  winter-cough  will  often  set  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
thifl  disease,  and  when  chronic  bronchitis  or  congestion  has  existed 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  alterations  in  structure  thus  produced,. 
render  the  vesicles  much  more  capable  of  distension.    Atrophous 

tphf^ema  is  the  result  of  primary  degeneration,  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  partitions  waste  and  disappear,  throwing  sevo^J 
vesicles  into  one ;  but,  in  other  cases,  degenerative  changes  mii^ 
probably  be  rather  looked  upon  as  predisposing,  or  as  "per- 
manence-securing" causes  of  emphysema,  as  Sir  W.  Jenner  tenav 
them,  than  as  "  determining  causes."  What  these  morbid  changes 
are,  will  be  considered  under  the  "  anatomical  characters." 

4.  Another  theory,  that  of  Freund,  is,  that  in  some  cases  a  pri- 
mary chronic  enlargement  of  the  chest  arises,  in  consequence  of  hy|)e^ 
trophy  and  rigidity  of  the  cartilages,  and  that  the  lungs  become 
distended  and  emphysematous,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  increased 
space.     This  must  be  a  very  exceptional  cause. 

No  exclusive  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  this  disease 
ican  apply  to  all  cases,  and  in  many,  doubtless,  more  than  one  of 
the  causes  mentioned  has  been  at  work. 

Exciting  Causes. — 1.  Emphysema  is  liable  to  occur  in  the 
•course  of  many  pulmonary  affections,  viz.,  bronchitis,  especially 
chronic  dry  catarrh,  consolidation  or  destruction  of  portions  of 
the  lung  from  any  cause,  collapse,  extensive  pleuritic  adhesioDS 
or  effusion,  &c.  2.  Hooping-cough  is  a  common  cause  in  chil- 
dren. 3.  Croup,  and  other  affections  of  the  main  wind-pipe, 
which  give  rise  to  obstruction,  and  produce  much  cough  at  the 
same  time,  are  oflen  followed  by  emphysema.  4.  Cardiac  diseases, 
which  lead  to  permanent  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
materially  aid  in  its  production,  by  inducing  degenerative  changes 
in  the  walls  of  the  vesicles.  5.  Emphysema  may  be  directly 
brought  on  by  playing  wind  instruments,  excessive  effort,  lifting 
heavy  weights,  straining  at  stool,  climbing  hills,  <&c. 

Predisposing  Causes, — Hereditary  influence  has  been  supposed 
to  predispose  to  emphysema,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
comes  on  early^  but  tliis  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  by  fitf 
most  common  among  persons  advanced  in  years.  Children,  how- 
ever, often  suffer^  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  pulmonary 
affections,  and  the  weakness  of  their  chest-walls.  Gouty  and  &t 
subjects  are  said  to  be  predisposed. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  causation  of  the 
several  forms  of  emphysema.  What  is  termed  acuU  geniffd 
emphysema,  which  is  common  in  extensive  bronchitis^  is  due  to 
a  want  of  power  in  expelling  the  air,  in  conseqaenoe  of  tk^ 
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Con,  which  therefore  accumulates,  and  inflates  the  lunga. 
object  to  this  condition  being  called  emphysema,  and  they 
t  ingiifflution  or  inspiratory  expansioiiy  because  there  is  no 
disease,  but  merely  an  inflation  of  the  lungs,  which  will 
,  if  the  obstruction  is  speedily  removed,  but  if  not,  per- 
i  emphysema  will  be  established. 

main  difficulty  is  in  determining  the  mode  of  production  of 
hypertrophous  emphysema,  which  follows  chronic  catarrh, 
garded  by  many  as  being  in^iratory  in  its  origin ;  but  Sir 
iner  considers  it  to  be  produced  hy  forcible  expiration,  and 
18  its  general  distribution  by  the  fact  that,  as  tlie  lungs  and 
ilarge,  the  relative  position  of  the  former  to  the  ribs  and 
ital  spaces  becomes  constantly  changed,  so  that  successive 
8  of  the  lung  come  to  correspond  to  the  spaces,  and  these 
lees  supported  than  the  parts  opposite  the  ribs,  they  are 

distended  during  cough,  and  thus  ultimately  the  lungs 
I  more  or  less  emphysematous  throughout,  but  this  con- 
8  at  the  same  time  most  marked  in  the  apices  and  margins, 
ire  least  supported. 

Kzed  emphysema,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  probably,  as  a 
reduced  during  expiration.  In  some  cases  it  is  inspiratory, 
jther  substantive  or  vicarious, 

llready  stated,  ordinary  atrophoxis  emjyhysema  does  not 
om  distension,  but  from  wasting  of  the  septa,  which  become 
ited,  80  that  the  vesicles  coalesce  to  a  variable  degree ;  in 
t  is  an  atrophy  of  tJie  lung-tissue,  usually  seen  in  old  age, 
fith  other  atrophic  and  degenerative  changes. 
.T03UCAL  CiiARACTEi^. — In  acute  genercd  emphysema  the 
lie  distended  throughout,  and  do  not  collapse,  or  may  even 
out  when  the  chest  is  opened.  The  degree  of  expansion 
much.  The  lungs  appear  pale,  the  capillaries  being 
ed,  and  their  network  enlarged.  The  bronchi  will  be 
bo  be  obstructed. 

mic  hypertrophotis  emphysema  also  gives  rise  to  enlarge- 
f  the  lungs,  and  on  opening  the  thorax  they  are  seen  to 

beyond  their  ordinary  limits,  often  covering  the  peri- 
n  completely,  and  they  may  protrude,  or  collapse  only  very 
Ktly.    This  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the 
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disease.     Though  it  is  more  or  less  general,  the  apices,  anterioT 
borders,  and  other  parts  least  supported,  present  most  eviden(>e» 
of  it,  as  well  as,  usually,  the  surface.    The  emphysematous  portion^ 
have  a  peculiar  soft  feel,  compared  to  that  of  a  "  cushion  of  down,'' 
and  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger,  elasticity  being  impaired 
The  so-called  "  crepitant"  sensation  of  healthy  lung  is  defident 
or  absent,  and  on  cutting,  a  dull,  creaking  sound  is  often  pro- 
duced.    The  tissue  is  pale,  bloodless,  and  dry,  but  presents  i^ 
regular  spots  of  black  pigment,  resulting  from  changes  in  the 
blood  in  obliterated  capillaries.     The  vesicles  are  seen  to  be  en- 
larged more  or  less,  varying  usually  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  pea 
in  size ;  but  many  of  them  are  thrown  into  one  oft«n,  so  that 
irregular  spaces  of  considerable  size  are  produced,  traversed  hr 
slender  bands,  the  septa  being  visible  as  slight  ridges,  or  having 
disappeared  entirely.     Contiguous  lobules  may  freely  communi-    . 
cate,  and  ultimately  nothing  be  left  but  a  coarse  network.   These 
appearances  are  best  observed  by  inflating  the  lung,  drying,  and 
then  making  a  section. 

Much  discussion  has  been  carried  on  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
changes  in  the  alveolar  walls,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  these  should  be  identical  in  all  cases.  The  violence 
of  the  pressure  may  rupture  the  septa  and  walls  directly,  but 
usually  their  destruction  is  gradual.  They  become  stretched, 
atrophied,  present  perforations,  varying  in  size  and  number,  and 
ultimately  only  traces  of  them  are  seen,  or  they  may  disappear 
altogether.  The  structural  alterations  which  have  been  described 
are  the  formation  of  an  imperfect  fibrous  tissue,  causing  tough- 
ness and  thickening,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  congestion 
( Jenner) ;  or  fatty  degeneration  (Rainey).  Dr.  Waters,  of  LiYe^ 
pool,  considers  that  there  is  a  primary  mal-nutrition  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  causing  its  degeneration,  but  the  exact  nature 
of  this  he  has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The  elastic  and  other 
elementary  tissues  disappear.  The  capillaries  in  the  aflfected 
part  become  stretched,  narrowed,  obliterated,  or  some  of  them 
even  rupture.  Ultimately  they  are  absorbed,  and  only  pigment, 
the  remains  of  the  blood-coloring  matter,  is  observed. 

In  the  limited  variety,  the  appearances  are  confined  to  oertaift 
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ptrte,  especially  the  apices  and  anterior  and  lower  edges,  being 
rimilar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  more  extensive  form. 

In  true  atrophoiis  emphysenm  the  lungs  are  diminuhed  in  size, 
ihrink  into  a  very  small  bulk  when  the  chest  is  opened,  and  are 
rery  light.  The  divisions  between  the  lobes  are  usually  vertical. 
rhe  pulmonary  tissue  is  pale,  but  much  pigmented,  dry,  and  de- 
ident  in  elasticity.  The  vesicles  are  enlarged,  owing  to  atrophy 
f  the  septa. 

Other  morbid  conditions  are  often  seen  in  emphysematous  lungs, 
nch  as  bronchitis,  collapse  in  some  parts,  or,  not  uncommonly, 
Jlated  bronchi.  Pleuritic  adhesions  generally  exist.  When  the 
mphysema  is  extensive,  the  contiguous  structures  are  displaced, 
ad  after  a  time  all  the  organs  become  the  seat  of  congestion,  and 
be  changes  resulting  from  this.  DifiTerent  statements  have  been 
iade  as  to  the  position  of  the  heart.  My  own  observation  would 
sad  me  to  agree  with  those  who  describe  it  as  lying  with  the 
ight  border  horizontally  on  the  diaphragm,  and  the  apex  too 
lach  down  and  to  the  left.  Its  right  cavities  become  dilated 
nd  hypertrophied  in  time. 

Symptoms. — It  is  only  chronic  hypertrophous  emphysema  which 
eads  to  any  severe  symptoms,  and  the^e  are  chiefly  indirect.  It 
Bterferes  with  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  the  pulmonary 
irculation  is  obstructed  from  several  causes,  but  especially  on 
ecount  of  the  destruction  of  the  capillaries ;  this  reacts  on  the 
ight  side  of  the  heart,  causing  its  dilatation  and  hypertrophy, 
rith  tricuspid  regurgitation ;  then  the  general  venous  system  be- 
omes  overloaded,  and  the  various  organs  and  tissues  are  in  a 
bate  of  permanent  congestion,  which  leads  to  dropsy  and  impor- 
int  organic  changes.  The  lungs  also  are  generally  the  seat  of 
lonehial  catarrh  or  other  morbid  conditions,  and  fits  of  spas- 
lodic  asthma,  or  acute  attacks  of  bronchitis,  are  very  liable  to 
ocur. 

Dy^pnoMLf  variable  in  degree,  is  the  main  symptom  directly  due 
l»  the  emphysema.  At  first  there  is  merely  "  shortness  of  breath  " 
Q  exertion,  especially  on  going  up  a  hill,  or  after  a  full  meal, 
at»  ultimately,  persistent  expiratory  dyspnoea  is  present,  though 
ot  accompanied  with  much  distress  ordinarily,  but  rather  a  sense 
F  discomfort  and  uneasiness.    It  is  often  relieved  by  preasing  the 
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sides,  or  lying  on  the  abdomen.     After  a  meal  it  is  worse,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  necessarily  much  aggraTated 
if  bronchitis  or  asthma  should  set  in.    The  causes  of  the  dyspnoea 
are,  the  great  interference  with  the  respiratory  movements,  from 
the  depressed  state  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  rigid  state  of  the 
chest-walls ;  the  diflSculty  in  expelling  the  residual  air,  and  small 
amount  of  pure  air  inhaled ;  and  the  actual  loss  of  surface  ^t  for 
aerating  the  blood.     Caugh  is  generally  present,  but  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  catarrh,  when  it  is  attended  with  expectoration,  other- 
wise it  is  dry.     As  a  rule  there  is  no  pain  in  the  chest  dependent 
upon  the  emphysema,  but  some  think  that  it  exists  occasionally. 

The  other  symptoms  observed  in  connection  with  emphysema 
arc  indirect.  Those  due  to  interference  with  the  circulation  will 
be  more  conveniently  described  when  considering  heart  diseases. 
As  the  result  of  the  increased  respiratory  eflTorts,  the  muscles  of 
respiration  hypertrophy ;  hence  the  neck  looks  large.  The  fat  is 
absorbed,  causing  emaciation,  with  strongly-marked  features.  The 
symptoms  due  to  imperfect  blood-aeration  are  similar  to  those 
already  described,  only  more  gradually  produced,  and  there  is  a 
general  apathy  and  languor,  with  a  flabby  and  relaxed  state  of 
the  muscles,  from  this  cause. 

The  special  feature^j  of  acute  bronchitis  complicating  emphy- 
sema have  been  pointed  out  previously.  Asthma  will  be  sepa- 
rately noticed. 

Physical  Signs. — These  will  necessarilv  differ  much,  accord- 
ing  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  emphysema  and  the  morbid 
conditions  with  which  it  is  associated.  1.  Shape  and  siz€  of  the 
chest.  In  general  "  large-lunged  "  emphysema  the  chest  is  more 
or  less  enlarged  throughout,  or  only  in  its  upper  or  lower  part 
It  may  assume  a  permanent  inspiratory  form,  or  even  go  beyond 
this,  becoming  "barrel-shaped"  and  almost  circular.  There  is 
often  a  rounding  of  the  chest  in  front  and  of  the  back  behind,  but 
sometimes  the  change  in  shape  is  chiefly  observed  in  one  of  these 
aspects.  The  ribs  become  more  horizontal  and  the  spaces  wider 
in  proi>ortion  to  the  enlargement,  and  the  cartilages  are  frequently 
quite  rigid.  In  localized  emphysema  there  may  be  corresponding 
1)ulging.  Atrophous  emphysema  is  associated  with  a  small  chest, 
the  ribs  being  very  oblique,  and  the  lower  ones  almost  verticaL 
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2.  Retipiratory  movements.    Expansion  is  more  or  less  deficient  or 
absent,  and  there  may  be  merely  a  general  elevation  of  the  chest. 
Expiration  is  prolonged.    3.  Percussion  reveals  increased  area  of 
puimonary  resonance^  except  in  atrophous  emphysema^  and  gene- 
rally increased  amount y  with  fall  in  pitch,  the  sound  approaching 
the  tympanitic  character,  but  being  usually  muffled.     If  the  dis- 
tension of  the  lungs  is  extreme,  there  is  deficient  resonance,  with 
much  resistance.     4.  Respiratory  sounds.    The  important  charac- 
ter is  the  great  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound,  but  this  is  not 
present  in  the  atrophous  variety.    In  pure  emphysema  the  sounds 
are  weak,  but  of  harsh  character.     The  extent  over  which  they 
are  heard  is  increased.     5.  A  ,crepitant  rhonchus,  already  alluded 
to,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  heard.     Eales  due  to  catarrh,  &c.,  are 
often  present.     6.  Vocal  fremitus  and  resonance  are  quite  unre- 
liable.   As  a  rule  they  seem  to  be  deficient.     They  may  be  ob- 
Mrved  over  a  larger  area  than  usual.     7.  There  ate  signs  of  dis- 
Placement  of  organs,  especially  the  heart.     Epigastric  impulse  is 
common.    8.  There  are  frequently  evidences  in  the  veins  of  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation,  but  not  in  the  atrophous  form. 

Prognosis. — Emphysema  is  serious  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
It  lays  the  foundation  for  a  very  miserable  existence  in  many 
cases,  increases  the  tendency  to  bronchial  catarrh,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  danger  from  an  acute  attack  of  this.  Once  it  is 
thoroughly  established,  it  cannot  be  cured. 

Treatmext. — This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  very  briefly 
dimmed  up,  not  because  it  is  unimportant,  but  because  it  will 
^jJy  be  necessary  to  mention  the  principles  on  which  it  must  be 
conducted,  the  means  for  carrying  these  out  being  described  in 
^ber  parts  of  this  work.  1.  Every  precaution  must  be  taken 
Against  the  occurrence  of  bronchial  catarrh,  not  only  on  account 
<^nt8  danger,  but  because  each  attack  tends  to  increase  the  em- 
pbysema.  Other  known  causes  of  emphysema  must  be  avoided. 
2-  It  la  very  important  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  alimentary 
*^^1,  as  a  deranged  condition  of  this  frequently  increases  the 
"^comfort  considerably.  3.  The  conditions  associated  with  the 
^physema  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise,  especially  asthma, 
cardiac  diseases,  congestion  and  its  results,  including  dropsy,  and 
tbe  complications  which  occur  in  its  course,  particularly  bronchitis. 
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Narcotics  must  only  be  used  very  cautiously.  4.  It  is  often 
requisite  to  improve  the  general  health  and  the  coudition  of  the 
blood  by  tonics,  iron,  &c.,  or  to  treat  some  constitutional  diathesis, 
especially  gout.  5.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  there  is  any 
curative  remedy  for  emphysema.  Degenerative  changes  may  be 
checked  by  proper  dieting.  Strychnine,  galvanism,  breathing 
compressed  air,  and  other  remedies,  have  been  said  to  produce 
some  improvement. 

A  change  of  climate  is  oft^n  exceedingly  beneficial  in  emphy- 
sema. Usually  a  mild  climate,  not  too  dry,  suits  best ;  but  it  ia 
frequently  a  matter  of  personal  experience  as  to  which  is  most 
suitable.  It  has  been  recommended  to  spend  the  summer  in  pine- 
wood  regions,  where  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  dew. 

Interlobular  or  Interstitial  Emphysema. 

Etiology. — ^This  results  usually  from  rupture  of  the  air-vesicles, 
as  a  consequence  of  excessive  pressure  upon  them,  associated  with 
forcible  expiration,  the  glottis  being  much  contracted.  Thus  it 
may  follow  violent  cough,  laughing,  or  effort  during  defecation 
or  parturition.  It  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  croup,  and  to 
occur  sometimes  as  the  result  of  extensive  collapse.  Grangrene 
of  the  lung,  or  post-mortem  decomposition,  may  cause  air  to  be 
present  in  the  interlobular  tissue. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^Accumulations  of  air,  varying  in 
size,  but  generally  small,  are  seen  under  the  pleura,  and  they 
may  form  a  border  of  minute  vesicles  around  the  lobules.  The 
air  can  be  displaced  by  pressure,  in  the  course  of  the  limits  of  the 
alveoli.  Superficial  collections  occasionally  give  way,  opening  into 
the  pleura  and  producing  pneumothorax ;  or  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  leading  to  general  subcutaneous  emphysema. 

Symi»toms. — The  only  symptom  which  might  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion of  this  morbid  state,  is  severe  dyspnoea,  following  one  of 
its  causes.  It  is  said  a  faint  fridionrsound  is  sometimes  heard. 
Should  there  be  pneumothorax  or  general  emphysema,  they  would 
be  indicated  by  the  usual  signs. 

The  only  treatment  is  to  take  every  precaution  to  preveut 
the  mischief  from  extending. 
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Asthma. 

The  use  of  this  term  is  amhiguous,  hut  it  may  he  made  to  include  all 
cases  characterized  hy  the  occurrence  of  severe  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
dyspnoea.  The  affection  is  considered  in  the  present  chapter,  hecause  it 
is  often  associated  with  emphysema.  Four  chief  forms  may  be  men- 
tioned, viz. :  1.  Laryngeal.  2.  Brdnchial ^  eMher  spasmodic  or  paralytic, 
depending  upon  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.     3.  Hannie,  due  to  an  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  or  circulation. 

4.  Diaphragmatic,  associated  with  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  other 
respiratory  muscles.  Only  the  bronchial  and  diaphragmatic  forms  will 
be  treated  of  here,  laryngeal  asthma  having  already  been  considered,  and 
the  hcemic  variety  will  be  noticed  under  cardiac  diseases. 

Bronchial  Asthma — Spasmodic  Asthma. 

Etioloot. — It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  some  instances,  there  is  a 
jHtralyiic  condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  leading  to  asthmatic  attacks. 
This  may  be  the  effect  produced  by  certain  poisonous  gases,  and  by 
paralysis  of  the  vagus  nerve.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  paroxysms  are 
spasmodic  in  their  origin,  being  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
which  is  induced  through  the  nerves,  the  irritation  being  either  centric, 
direct,  or  reflex.  The  causes  of  this  condition  are  as  follows  :  1.  It  may 
be  idiopathic  or  primary,  there  being  no  obvious  source  of  irritation, 
and  it  is  then  sometimes  distinctly  periodic.  2.  Direct  inhalation  of 
various  materials  is  a  frequent  cause,  such  as  fog,  smoke,  different  gases 
and  vapors,  dust,  odoriferous  emanations  from  animals,  or  from  vege- 
table matters,  especially  hay,  ipecacuanha,  and  certain  flowers.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  frequently  influence  the  occurrence  of  asthmatic 
attacks  materially,  especially  if  it  is  excessively  damp  or  dry,  or  if  cold 
easterly  winds  prevail.  Different  asthmatic  patients  present  remarkable 
peculiarities  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  air  which  suits  them  best,  but  as 
a  rule,  a  rather  moist  and  relaxing  atmosphere  is  least  injurious,  that 
of  high  and  country  districts  is  worse  than  that  in  low  districts,  or  in 
large  towns  and  cities.  3.  Asthma  is  very  commonly  associated  with 
bronchitis,  bronchial  irritation,  or  emphysema.  4.  Cardiac  diseases  may 
induce  true  spasmodic  asthma,  by  giving  rise  to  pulmonary  congestion. 

5.  Asthma  may  be  gastric  in  its  origin,  following  the  taking  of  food 
more  or  less  speedily.  In  some  cases,  any  kind  of  food  will  bring  on  a 
fit,  in  others  only  indigestible  articles,  or  special  things,  such  as  stimu- 
lants or  sweets.  Usually  this  form  of  asthma  is  looked  upon  as  being 
due  to  reflex  irritation ;  but  Dr.  Hyde  Salter  was  of  opinion  that  it 
generally  depends  upon  an  offending  condition  of  the  blood,  brought  about 
by  the  introduction  of  various  matters,  during  digestion,  into  the  circu- 
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lation.     6.  Various  re.fitx  sources  of  irritation  may  induce  asthma,  e^., 
uterine  derangement,  hardened  faeces  in  the  rectum,  the  sudden  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  skin,  cold  feet,  hoils,  &c.    7.  Occasionally  it  iseenirtc 
in  its  origin,  as  when  it  accompanies  violent  emotion  or  hysteria,  or^ 
vary  rarely,  organic  disease  ahout  the  roots  of  the  vagus  nerves.    8.  Ir  — 
ritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  their  course,  may,  excepiionall; 
be  the  cause  of  asthma. 

Preduponinff  Causes. — A  large  number  of  cases  commence  within  t' 
first  ten  years   of  life,  and  they  increase  in  frequency  from  20  to  ( 

(Salter).     Men  suffer  much  more  than  women.     Hereditary  predis^^> 
sition  appears  to  exist  sometimes. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases,  premonitory  indications  of  the  approach^^  ( 
a  fit  occur,  especially  in  connection  with  the  nervous  S3'stem.     Occask.    ^on 
ally  there  is  an  abundant  discharge  of  pale,  watery  urine.     There  i^^iaj 
be  gradually  increasing  dyspnoea  and  other  chest  symptoms  for  a  YATi'^sm.bk 
period  before  the  actual  attack.     In  many  cases,  however,  this  is  (^-^/'te 
sudden  in  its  onset,  coming  on  without  any  warning.     It  sets  in,  ir»    the 
great  majority  of  cases,  early  in  the  morning,  from  two  to  three  o'clock:, 
but  meals,  the  recumbent  position,  effort,  sleep,  and  other  causes,'  my 
determine  the  time  of  its  occurrence.     In  many  instances,  a  distinct// 
periodic  tendency  is  observed,  which  may  be  remarkably  unifornii  and 
either  a^^sociatcd  with  gome  evident  cause  or  not. 

Cfiaracters  of  a  Paroxysm. — The  patient  has  an  extreme  sense  of  suf- 
focation and  want  of  breath,  with  tightness  and  oppression  across  the 
chest,  loosens  every  article  of  clothing,  and  seizes  upon  every  avenue 
for  obtaining  fresh  air.     The  position  assumed  varies  Ik  different  cases, 
the  patient  either  sitting,  standing,  or  kneeling,  and  fixing  the  bands  or 
elbows  on  some  support;  many  change  their  attitude  frequently.  Violent 
efforts  arc  made  to  breathe,  every  muscle  being  called  into  action,  the 
shoulders  raised,  and  the  head  thrown  back,  with  the  mouth  open,  and 
consequently  the  sweat  often  pours  off  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The 
rate  of  breathing  is  frequently  not  increased,  but  inspiration  is  very  short 
abrupt,  and  jerky,  expiration  greatly  prolonged,  often  terminating  wit 
a  sudden  effort  at  expulsion,  and  being  immediately  followed  by  t 
inspiratory  act.     Respiration  is  noisy  and  wheezing.     Soon  there  • 
signs  of  overloading  of  the  venous  system,  and  non-aeration  of  the  blc 
which  may  become  very  marked,  the  extremities  being  cold,  and 
pulse  small  and  quick,  or  sometimes  irregular.     The  duration  of 
struggle  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  it  may  go  on  for  a 
time,  with  remissions  or  intermissions.     The  length  of  the  fits  ia 
remarkably  uniform   in  any   particular  case.      The  attack  ends 
euddenly  or  gradually,  this  depending  much   upon  its   duratioi 
whether  it  is  allowed  to  run  its  course,  or  is  checked  by  some  po 
agent.   Generally,  a  cough  sets  in  towards  the  close,  followed  by 
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amount  of  expectoratioD,  in  the  form  of  little  pearl-like  gray  pellets  of 
mucus.  In  some  cases  it  is  considerable,  and  continues  for  some  time, 
especially  if  the  paroxysm  is  prolonged,  and  then  the  asthma  is  termed 
"humid."  Occasionally  haemoptysis  occurs,  usually  very  slight,  some- 
times abundant. 

The  physical  signs  during  a  paroxysm  are  very  characteristic,  as  evi- 
dencing constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  interference  with  the 
passage  of  air.  1.  The  chest  is  frequently  enlarged,  the  lungs  being  in- 
:fiated.  2.  Expansile  movements  are  greatly  deficient,  or  absent,  and 
the  intercostal  spaces,  suprasternal  and  supraclavicular  fosssc,  and  epi- 
gastrium, sink  in  markedly  during  inspiration.  The  rhythm  of  the 
movements  is  altered,  as  already  described.  3.  Percussion-sound  is 
extra  resonant,  and  inspiration  or  expiration  produces  no  effect  upon  it. 
4.  Auscultation  discloses  feeble  or  absent  breath-sounds  where  the  tubes 
are  constricted  ;  loud,  puerile  sounds  where  they  are  free;  also  dry  rales 
in  every  conceivable  variety.  At  the  close,  some  moist  rales  may  often 
be  heard.  Important  characters  as  regard  these  auscultatory  signs  are, 
that  they  are  frequently  limited  in  their  extent,  and  are  constantly  liable 
to  change  their  place  rapidly.  By  the  sudden  cessation  of  spasm,  an  ex- 
aggerated breath-sound  may  be  heard,  where  a  moment  before  there  was 
none  at  all. 

Usually  both  lungs  are  affected,  but,  occasionally,  only,  or  chiefly,  one 
of  them,  and  then  breathing  is  in  excess  on  the  unaffected  side. 

State  of  the  Patient  in  the  Intervals. — This  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  asthma  is  due  to  organic  disease  or  not.  Immediately  after  an  attack 
there  is  usually  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  with  uncomfortable  sensations 
about  the  chest;  but  when  these  pass  off,  patients  generally  feel  relieved, 
and  enjoy  an  immunity  from  further  paroxysms  for  a  time.  As  a  case 
progresses,  the  fits  tend  to  become  more  frequent,  but  less  severe. 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  allude  to  the  variety  named  "hay-asthma," 
or  "  ha3'-fever.''  This  is  only  observed  in  particular  subjects,  as  the 
result  of  idiosyncrasy,  and  they  suffer  every  hay  season,  often  without 
any  evident  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause.  The  same  effects  may  be 
produced  by  breathing  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  coryza,  bronchial  irritation,  with  severe  cough,  short  asthmatic 
attacks,  especially  at  night,  with  much  languor,  and  a  sense  of  depression 
and  want  of  energy,  but  no  pyrexia.  They  set  in  speedily,  and  last  a 
variable  time. 

DiAOKOSis. — Asthma  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  paroxysmal 
and  usually  sudden  nature  of  the  attacks;  their  peculiar  characters, 
severity,  duration,  and  often  sudden  termination ;  the  physical  signs  of 
temporary  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes^  but  not  of  fluid  in  them  ;  the 
eflTects  of  treatment;  and  the  complete  or  comparative  absence  of  dysp- 
noea in  the  intervals.    It  has  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from  emphy- 
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Bema,  bronchitis,  and  cardiac  djspncea,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  may  complicate  these. 

Prognosis. — The  immediate  prognosis  is  favorable,  death  rarely  oc- 
curring during  a  fit.     The  prognosis  as  to  recovery  is  more  hopeful  in 
proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient ;  if  the  attacks  only  come  on  ft^ 
long  intervals,  and  are  not  severe  or  prolonged;  if  in  the  intervals  tb« 
patient  is  well,  and  there  is  rio  organic  disease;  and  if  the  paroxysms  c«n 
be  traced  to  some  obvious  cause,  which  may  be  avoided.    The  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  case  will  give  some  aid. 

Trkatmknt. — 1.  Prevention  of  an  impending  attack.  In  these  cases, 
where  there  are  premonitory  signs  of  a  fit,  it  may  be  possible  to  stop  i^i 
by  drinking  strong  coffee,  removing  every  source  of  irritation,  heating 
the  body,  or  in  some  cases  applying  cold  to  the  back,  smoking  str^' 
monium  or  belladonna,  and  various  other  remedies. 

2.  Durhtg  the  jmroxysin, — Any  obvious  exciting  cause  must  be  at  onc^ 
removed ;  thus  a  loaded  stomach  or  rectum  will  require  an  emetic  9"^ 
enema  ;  as  much  fresh,  dry,  warm  air  as  possible  must  be  obtained,  anc^ 
everything  that  can  obstruct  the  breathing  should  be  loosened.     The  po--' 
sition  of  the  patient  is  to  be  studied ;  sitting  or  kneeling  is  usually  \3^9 
best,  with  the  elbows  supported,  so  as  to  raise  the  shoulders. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  asthma  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  class  of  depressants,  sedatives  and  antispas- 
modics, or  stimulants.  Different  cases  are  relieved  by  totally  different 
treatment,  and  at  first  it  is  quite  an  experiment  as  to  what  will  suit  best, 
but  patients  often  learn  by  experience  what  gives  them  most  speedy 
relief.  The  chief  remedies  employed  internally  are :  depressing  emetics 
and  nauseants,  especially  ipecacuanha,  or  tartar  emetic;  tincture  of  bel- 
ladonna, conium,  hyosoyamus,  datura  stramonium,  or  tatula;  opium  or 
morphia ;  ether  ;  tincture  of  lobelia  (in  gradually  increasing  doses,  fre- 
quently repeated) ;  cannabis  indica ;  Strang  hot  coffee^  without  milk  or 
sugar,  taken  on  an  empty  stomach ;  some  spirit  with  hailing  water  in 
equal  parts ;  or  fragments  of  ice  rapidly  swallowed.  Inhalatiofis  are 
most  valuable,  some  of  them  being  directly  inspired,  others  being  smoked, 
either  in  a  pipe  or  cigarette.  The  most  important  remedies  for  direct 
inhalation  are  ether,  chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  these;  nitrite  of  amyl^ 
which  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Talfourd  Jones  of  Brecon, 
but  must  be  very  cautiously  employed ;  and  the  white  fumes  which  arise 
from  ignited  nitre-paper.  The  principal  substances  smoked  are  tobacco, 
stramonium,  belladonna,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  and  great  relief  is  often 
thus  obtained,  but  of  courso  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  conducting 
this  mode  of  treatment.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is  beneficial 
in  some  cases. 

Various  other  measures  have  been  recommended,  such  as  applying 
cold  or  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  chest ;  ice  to  the  spine ;  warm  frictions ; 
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turpentine  fomentations ;  sinapisms  to  various  parts  ;  putting  the  hands 
and  arms  into  warm  water ;  a  warm  foot-bath  with  mustard  in  it,  cold 
'vrater  being  drunk  at  the  same  time ;  a  weak  galvanic  current  along  the 
course  of  the  vagus  nerves,  &c, 

3.  During  the  intervah. — At  this  time  the  main  points  to  attend  to 
are — to  study  the  locality  which  suits  the  patient  best,  as  regards  the  con- 
dition of  the  air,  &c. ;  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  state  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  to  the  diet,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  the  functions 
fC<*nerally ;  and  to  avoid  everyihing  which  is  knovm  to  produce  an  attack  of 
4M^hma.     In  many  cases  the  habitual  use  of  some  of  the  remedies  already 
tnentioned  may  ward  off  the  fits,  such  as  tobacco  or  stramonium  smoking, 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  nitre- paper  or  chloroform.     If  any  organic 
dUease  is  present  this  must  be  treated  accordingly.     A  course  of  quinine, 
etrychnine,  or  some  metallic  tonic,  is  very  serviceable  in  many  cases. 
GsWanism  or  counter-irritation  along  the  vagus  nerves,  the  inhalation 
of  compressed  air,  and  other  measures  have  been  suggested. 

With  regard  to  hay-asthma,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  cause  of  this, 
and  the  seaside  seems  to  offer  the  best  protection,  or,  if  possible,  a  voyage 
sbould  bo  taken.  During  the  attack  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
^th  tincture  of  lobelia,  or  other  antispasmodics,  may  be  given  at  frequent 
intervals.  Weak  inhalations  of  creasote  or  chlorine  have  been  recom- 
mended. As  preventive  measures,  quinine  and  iron,  arsenic,  nux  vomica 
or  atrychnine,  and  other  tonics,  might  be  tried,  with  cold  bathing.  The 
syiteni&tie  inhalation  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  has  been  found  useful 
by  Dr.  Reynolds. 

DlAPHKAGMATIC  ASTUMA. 

A.  form  of  asthma  has  been  described,  supposed  to  be  due  to  spasm  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  other  muscles  of  respiration,  and  having  the  follow- 
ing characters.     The  respirations  are  diminished  in  number,  and  the 
difficulty  ig  limited  to  expiration,  which  is  greatly  prolonged,  inspiration 
^^Z  short  and  abrupt,  while  but  little  air  enters  the  lungs.     The  ab- 
dominal muscles  become  rigid  and  hard,  and  may  cause  expulsion  of  the 
onneand  fieces.     There  is  much  distress,  and  signs  of  imminent  suffoca- 
uon  may  appear.     If  the  spasm  subsides  there  is  no  cough  or  expectora- 
^^Q*   Phiftieal  examination  reveals  distension  of  the  lungs,  undiminished 
dunng expiration.     There  are  no  dry  r&les^  such  as  are  heard  in  spasmodic 
woDchial  asthma.    I  have  seen  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  described, 
^^'Qg  on  in  connection  with  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

ATELECTASIS— APNEUMATOSIS--PULMONABT  C 
LAPSE—  P  ULMONAB  Y  COMPEESSIOIf^—  CABN. 
CATION. 


These  terms  all  signify  conditions  in  which  the  lungs  are, 
greater  or  less  extent,  merely  devoid  of  air,  so  that  the  affec^-t 
portions  are  useless  for  respiratory  purposes.  Atelectasis  8tti?c^ 
refers  only  to  lungs  more  or  less  in  their  foetal  condition,  not  kar 
ing  expanded  properly.  The  other  terms  indicate  a  return  t(^  tbis 
condition,  either  from  coUapsey  in  consequence  of  air  being  -pre- 
vented from  entering  the  vesicles  through  the  bronchi,  or  as  the 
result  of  external  compression  of  the  lung.  « 

Etiology. — 1.  Collapse.    The  results  of  experiment  and  ob- 
servation show,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  complete  and  continued 
obstruction  or  narrowing  of  a  bronchial  tube  from  any  cause,  is 
collapse  of  the  vesicles Vhich  it  supplies^     The  explanation  of  this 
is  as  follows :  The  bronchi  become  smaller  as  they  divide,  and 
the  air  drawn  in  during  inspiration  drives  on  any  obstructing 
material,  so  that  at  last  it  reaches  a  point  where  it  produces 
complete  closure,  and  thus  no  air  can  enter  the  vesicles.    Durinf 
expiration  it  is  forced  out  to  some  extent,  and  a  certain  quanti^ 
of  air  escapes,  but  it  again  returns  with  inspiration,  acting  in  fi 
like  a  "ball-valve."     Thus,  as  no  new  air  enters  the  vesicles,  f 
that  previously  present  is  gradually  expelled,  they  finally  colh 
entirely.    It  is  supposed  also  that  some  of  the  air  may  be  absor 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  obstruction  is  associated 
bronchitis,  either  simple,  or  in  connection  with  measles,  hoc 
cough,  croup,  &c.,  especially  if  its  products  are  very  teuaciov 
viscid,  but  they  need  not  be  of  this  character.     Infants  a 
tremely  prone  to  suffer  from  collapse,  and  it  is  especially  fr 
during  the  first  year  of  life,  and  in  children  who  are  ill-no 
or  rickety.     Among  other  predisposing  causes  are  a  yield 
dition  of  the  chest-walls,  and  a  weak  state  of  the  muscles;  i 
to  cough  and  expectorate ;  distension  of,  or  pressure  upoi 
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domen,  preventing  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm ;   and  the 
previous  existence  of  atelectasis. 

When  pressure  is  exerted  on  a  main  bronchus,  as  by  a  tumor, 
the  whole  lung  may  ultimately  become  collapsed. 

2.  The  chief  causes  of  direct  compremon  of  the  lung  are, 
pleuritic  accumulations  of  fluid  or  air,  or  agglutinations ;  great 
pericardial  effusion  or  cardiac  enlargement ;  intrathoracic  tumors 
or  aneurisms ;  deformities  of  the  thorax ;  and  excessive  abdom- 
inal enlargement,  from  ascites,  ovarian  tumors,  enlarged  liver 
or  spleen,  hydatids,  &c. 

Anatomical  Ciiauacters. — The  appearances  in  atelectasis  and 
collapse  are  very  similar.  Usually  distinct  lobules  are  involved, 
scattered  through  different  parts  of  the  lungs.  The  margin  of 
the  bases,  the  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the  left  upper  lobe, 
and  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  present  the  collapsed 
iobules  most  frequently,  and  next  the  back  of  the  upper  and 
lower  lobes  on  both  sides.  Superficial  lobules  are  much  more 
CTonimonly  affected  than  those  which  are  deep. 

The  characters  will  vary  according  to  the  time  the  collapse 

-"««  existed,  and  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  blood  in  the 

*ffi.H.'ted  lobules.     At  first  there  is  congestion,  but  soon  the  blood 

*^^^gulates  in  the  vessels,  and  then  undergoes  changes,  becoming 

^^•olorized,  firm  and  contracted,  the  vessels  being  finally  ob- 

■■  iterated.    The  walls  of  the  alveoli  after  a  time  adhere  together, 

^^d  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  frequently  set  up.     As  seen  on  the 

^^'^rtace  of  the  lung,  the  collapsed  portions  have  a  well-defined 

^^tline,  and  are  usually  sunk  below  the  surrounding  level,  but 

^*^t  always.    Their  size  depends  upon  that  of  the  bronchus  ob- 

^^i^cted.    The   color  varies  considerably,  ranging   from  deep- 

Purple  to  light-red,  but  being  usually  dark-red,  or  of  a  somewhat 

^'^olethue.    Whitish  streaks  are  evident  on  close  examination, 

^^dicating  the  divisions  into  smaller  lobules.    A  section  is  quite 

^uiuoth,  but  varies  in  color,  and  it  shows  the  collapsed  part  to 

y^  eomewhat  pyramidal  in  shape,  with  the  base  outwards.     This 

^  quite  airless  and  non-crepitant,  usually  of  a  tough  and  firm 

^BsisteQcey  and  when  situated  in  a  thin  margin,  may  be  felt 

"^ween  the  finger  and   thumb.     Pieces  sink  in  water.     The 

4^^fM  kbuUe  eon  usually  he  inflated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
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means  of  a  blowpipe  introduced  into  the  communicating  bronehw, 
and  they  then  enlarge,  assume  a  light-red  color,  and  come  to 
resemble  normal  lung-tissue,  but  they  soon  subside,  unless  the 
bronchus  is  tied.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  'congestion,  will 
be  the  depth  of  color,  bulk,  firmness,  and  difficulty  of  inflating 
the  collapsed  portions.  In  course  of  time  they  become  paler, 
looser,  but  tough  in  texture,  and  cannot  be  expanded,  as  the 
walls  of  the  vesicles  adhere.  The  tubes  proceeding  to  them  will 
usually  be  found  to  contain  some  obstructing  secretion.  Other 
parts  are  frequently  the  seat  of  emphysema. 

Compression  expels  the  air  and  blood  from  the  lungs  to  a 
variable  degree,  and  the  appearances  differ  accordingly.  AVhen 
only  the  air  is  driven  out,  the  blood  remaining,  the  lung-tissue  is 
dark-red,  moist,  but  very  firm  and  dense,  and  this  is  the  condition 
known  as  "  carnification."  Finally  it  becomes  gray,  anaemic,  but 
pigmented,  dry,  of  a  tough,  leathery  consistence,  and  incapable 
of  insufflation. 

Symptoms. — Dyspnoea ,  with  qaich  and  shallow  breathing  ^feeble 
and  ineffectual  cough,  signs  of  deficient  blood-aercUion,  and  gred 
wasting  a}id  exJutustion,  are  the  phenomena  attending  pulmonaiy 
collapse,  their  severity  being  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  set  up. 
Death  is  a  very  frequent  termination  in  children,  and  may  take 
place  speedily  or  gradually.  The  physical  signs  are :  1.  Those 
of  inspiratory  dyspncea,  the  chest  falling  in  more  or  less.  2.  Dul- 
ness  over  the  affected  parts.  3.  Weak  or  bronchial  breath- 
sounds.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  are  no  physical  signs 
whatever,  and  they  may  be  obscured  by  emphysema,  bronchitis, 
and  other  morbid  conditions. 

Considerable  compression  may  exist  without  any  symptoms, 
if  it  is  produced  gradually.  In  this  condition  a  few  dry,  crepitani 
rdles  may  sometimes  be  heard  at  the  close  of  a  deep  inspiration 
(compression-rhonchus),  and  the  heart  is  often  too  much  uncovered. 

Prognosis. — Extensive  collapse  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in 
children,  especially  if  very  young,  feeble,  and  placed  under  bad 
hygienic  conditions ;  it  adds  greatly  to  the  fatality  of  bronchitis, 
hooping-cough,  measles,  croup,  Ac. 

Treatment. — When  collapse  is  suspected  during  bronchitis  in 
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cbildreD,  the  main  objects  are  to  assist  the  efforts  at  breathings 
and  the  discharge  of  the  obstructing  secretion.  Friction  with  oil 
over  the  chest,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt ;  artificial 
respiration;  the  application  of  sinapisms;  an  emetic  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  or  ipecacuanha ;  and  the  administration  of  expectorants, 
are  the  chief  measures  which  are  of  use.  A  warm  bath  is  of 
service  occasionally.  The  diet  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
much  support  is  often  required,  it  being  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
patient ;  stimulants  are  also  frequently  useful.  If  there  are  signs 
of  apnoea,  the  warm  bath  with  the  cold  douche  should  be  tried. 
As  regards  compression,  the  removal  of  its  cause  is  the  main 
object 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PHTHISIS— PULMONARY  CONSUMPTIOJST. 

Under  this  term  unquestionably,  several  distinct  affections  are 
included,  all  of  which,  however,  tend  to  produce  similar  results, 
viz.,  consolidation,  followed  by  destruction  of  the  lung-texture, 
and  wasting  of  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body..  The  subject  is 
one  which  it  is  very  difficult  to-  treat  in  a  brief  article  like  the 
present,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extent,  but  of  the  numerous 
and  diverse  opinions  which  are  held  at  the  present  day  with  re- 
gard to  it.  Merely  an  outline  can  be  given,  the  object  being  to 
present  a  concise  account  of  the  main  facts,  and  of  the  principal 
views  entertained,  more  especially  as  regards  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

Etiology. — Hereditary  or  family  predisposition.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  inherited  tendency  to  phthisis, 
but  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  is  apparent  has  been 
very  diflerently  stated  by  different  observers.  Further,  many  con- 
sider that  a  specific  diathesis  is  thus  transmitted,  whereas  others 
believe  that  it  is  merely  a  constitutional  debility,  and  that  this  may 
be  present  in  children  bom  of  parents  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
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from  any  cause,  as  well  as  in  those  derived  from  consumptiTe 
parents.     Dr.  C.  T.  Williams  gives  the  following  conclusions  on 
this  subject:   1.  Family  predisposition  occurs  more  commonij 
among,  and  exercises  a  more  decided  influence  on,  females  than 
males;  and  the  former  have  a  greater  power  of  transmi^ion  than 
the  latter.     2.  Fathers  transmit  more  frequently  to  sons,  and 
mothers  to  daughters,  than  the  converse.     3.  Family  predisposi- 
tion does  not  directly  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease.    4.  It 
precipitates  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  thus  shortens  the  dura- 
tion of  life.    Age.  Most  cases  are  met  with  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
The  disease  is  not  often  observed  during  early  childhood,  or  in 
advanced  age,  but  may  exist  at  any  period  of  life.     It  is  more 
rapid  usually  in  the  young.      Constitutional  condition.  Persons 
who  arc  feeble  and  delicate  are  most  liable  to  be  affected.    Oopu- 
potion.  Phthisis  is  very  common  among  those  whose  employment 
exposes  them  to  various  irritant  inhalations,  to  causes  of  cold,  or 
to  the  influence  of  improper  hygienic  conditions,  to  be  presently 
mentioned.     Habits,  Sedentary  habits  and  want  of  exercise,  in- 
temperance, masturbation,  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  and  de- 
bauchery generally,  are  the  chief  causes  of  phthisis  coming  under 
this  head.     Diet  and  digestion.  The  mal-nutrition  resulting  from 
an  imperfect  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  system,  from  any  cause, 
has  a  powerful  influence  in  producing  phthisic,  especially  in  the 
young.     This  maybe  associated  with  an  insufficient  amount  or 
improper  quality  of  the  food,  or  with  a  want  of  power  of  assimila- 
tion, on  account  of  dyspepsia  and  various  diseases  interfering  with 
digestion.     Some  have  laid  great  stress  on  a  defieiencg  of  fat  in  the 
system  as  a  cause  of  phthisis,  either  from  its  not  being  supplied, 
or  because  it  cannot  be  digested,  and  Dr.  Dobell  has  attributed 
this  to  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  ]mncreas,  its  secretion 
being  consequently  diminished.   Interference  with  respiratory  fun^ 
lions.  The  want  of  ventilation  and  fresh  air,  and  constant  breath- 
ing of  an  impure  atmosphere,  materially  assists  in  the  production  of 
phthisis ;  hence  it  is  so  common  among  those  whose  occupation 
compels  them  to  remain  in  a  close,  confined  room  for  many  hours 
during  the  day,  and  often  during  the  night,  such  as  seamstresses, 
tailors,  &c.     It  is  also  frequent  in  ill-ventilated  places,  where 
many  persons  are  gathered  together,  especially  childreD,  e.5r., 
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orphan-asylums,  prisons,  Ac.  Whether  interference  with  the 
respiratory  movements,  from  pressure  of  stays  or  position,  has  any 
effect  in  the  production  of  phthisis,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Dr. 
McCormac  attaches  great  importance  to  "  rebreathed  air "  as  a 
cause  of  consumption.  Climate  and  locality.  Dampness  of  soil 
and  abundant  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  have  been  proved  to  be 
powerful  predisposing  causes  of  phthisis.  It  is  most  prevalent  in 
those  climates  characterized  by  rapid  changes  of  temperature  or 
prolonged  cold  with  damp.  The  true  tubercular  form  is  said  to  be 
&vored  by  a  high  temperature.  Elevated  regions  are  remarkably 
free  from  phthisis,  while  those  which  are  low  present  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  It  has  been  stated  that  malarial  districts  are  com- 
paratively free  from  the  disease.  Mental  causes.  Severe  mental 
depression,  from  anxiety,  grief,  overstudy,  &c.,  certainly  seems 
to  have  considerable  influence  in  some  cases.  Phthisis  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  among  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums.  Previous 
and  existing  diseases.  Phthisis  may  follow  measles,  hooping-cough, 
croup,  typhus,  typhoid,  scarlatina,  and  other  acute  diseases. 
Repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis  greatly  favor  its  occurrence,  and 
it  may  result  from  pneumonia,  especially  catarrhal,  pleurisy,  and 
possibly  laryngitis.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  miscar- 
riages, bad  confinements,  prolonged  lactation,  and  the  suppression 
of  discharges,  all  of  which  certainly  increase  the  tendency  to  con- 
sumption. It  occurs  often  during  the  course  of  diabetes,  and  in 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  which  interfere 
with  the  taking  or  assimilation  of  food.  With  regard  to  the 
anaemic  or  chlorotic  condition,  so  frequently  observed  in  young 
females,  as  Dr.  Pollock  has  remarked,  those  who  are  in  this  state 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  free  from  phthisis,  but  it  does  sometimes 
occur  in  such  subjects,  and  may  come  on  very  insidiously.  Infec- 
tion. It  has  been  imagined  that  consumption  is  capable  of  trans- 
mission by  infection  through  the  breath,  but  the  evidence  of  such 
a  mode  of  origin  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

Such  are  the  principal  causes  which  may  lead  to  phthisis.    It 

'   18  act  practicable  to  divide  them  into  predisposing  and  exciting ,  as 

most  of  them  may,  under  different  circumstances,  belong  to  either 

class.    If  they  are  studied,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  may  be 

separated  into  two  groups,  as  regards  their  mode  of  action,  the 
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one  tending  to  produce  a  low,  unhealthy  state  of  the  constttution, 
the  other  to  cause  local  irritation  in  connection  with  the  pulmon- 
ary organs.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  several  causes  kave 
been  at  work,  and  often  there  is  a  combination  of  both  sets.  With 
regard  to  the  immediate  origin  of  phthisis,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
traced  to  some  definite  exciting  cause,  such  as  a  cold,  or  any  other 
source  of  irritation  which  might  give  rise  to  congestion  of  the 
lungs  or  bronchitis.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  call  for  further 
notice,  under  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  which  is  next  to  be 
considered. 

Pathology. — Until  within  the  last  few  years,  phthisis  waa 
almost  universally  looked  upon  as  essentially  a  tubercular  disease, 
depending  upon  the  deposit,  and  ultimate  breaking  down  of 
tubercle  in  the  lungs,  causing  destruction  of  tissues,  with  the 
formation  of  cavities.  The  importance  of  inflammatory  processes 
in  the  production  of  this  disease  had  been  recognized  by  a  few 
observers,  such  as  Addison,  Williams,  Ac,  but  it  is  only  com- 
paratively recently  that  they  have  been  assigned  the  prominent 
position  which  they  now  occupy  with  many  pathologists,  especially 
through  the  advocacy  of  Niemeyer.  There  is  a  very  wide  diffe^ 
ence  of  opinion,  however,  upon  this  subject  at  the  present  day. 
Undoubtedly  all  cases  of  phthisis  do  not  originate  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  following  remarks  it  is  proposed  to  indicate 
the  varioiLs  modes  in  which  the  consumptive  processes  might  arise, 
in  accordance  with  the  different  views  held.  Dr.  Williams  applies 
the  term  "phthinoplasni "  to  the  various  materials,  from  the  decay 
of  which  the  consumptive  destruction  of  the  lungs  results,  and 
adopting  this  term,  the  "  phthinoplasms "  maybe  divided  into: 
1.  Inflammaioj^.     2.  New  growths  or  deposits, 

1.  Inflammatory. — (i.)  A  comparatively  few  cases  of  phthisis 
result  directly  from  an  attack  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  espe- 
cially if  this  is  in  the  apex  of  the  lung,  the  inflammatory  products 
instead  of  being  absorbed,  undergoing  caseation,  ultimately  break- 
ing down,  and  giving  rise  to  disintegration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Williams,  that  a  co^dinued  high 
temperature  and  other  agencies  may  have  the  effect  of  hardening 
the  cells  in  the  exudation,  lowering  their  vitality,  and  prevent- 
ing their  development  or  removal. 
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(ii.)  Catarrhal  pneumonia,  either  acute  or  chronic,  is  the  va- 
fiety  of  lung-inflammation  to  which  Niemeyer  has  attributed 
'he  origin  of  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis,  and  he  be- 
icved  that  this  might  arise  under  the  following  circumstances : 
B.  As  the  result  of  ertenmon  of  a  simple  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis 
frofn  cold,  into  the  air-vesicles.  He  was  of  opinion  that  this  might 
)Ocur  in  a  person  constitutionally  strong,  but  is  more  liable 
to  happen  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  debilitated,  and  in  a 
low  state  of  vitality,  and  that  the  products  are,  in  such  subjects, 
more  likely  to  undergo  the  destructive  processes  to  be  presently 
mentioned.  Most  cases  of  a/^ute  or  galloping  consumption  were 
ittributed  by  him  to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  complicating  extensive 
wute  broiwhitis.  b.  From  inflammation  set  up  in  collapsed  lobules 
%8Sociat€d  with  bronchial  catarrh,  e.  g.,  after  measles,  hooping- 
Dough,  Ac.  c.  By  extension  of  iriflammation  due  to  the  inhalation 
^  irritant  particles,  in  various  occupations,  into  tlie  air-vesicles. 
i.  As  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  blood,  poured  out  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  which  has  not  been  expectorated,  but  has  remained, 
become  coagulated,  and  set  up  inflammation.  This  opinion  has 
been  strongly  contested  by  many  observers,  who  regard  haemop- 
tysis as  a  sign  of  the  previous  existence  of  pulmonary  disease,  and 
not  as  a  cause  of  this. 

The  explanation  of  the  changes,  as  described  by  Niemeyer,  is 
this:  Cells,  the  products  of  inflammation,  accumulate  in  the 
alveoli  and  minute  bronchi,  crowd  ui)on  each  other,  becoming 
densely  packed,  and  thus,  by  their  mutual  pressure,  they  bring 
about  their  own  decay,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lung-textures,  by 
interfering  with  their  nutrition,  the  alveolar  walls 'being  also 
themselves  damaged  by  the  inflammatory  process.  They  there- 
fore become  caseous,  and  may  undergo  calcification  or  absorption, 
or  be  ultimately  discharged,  giving  rise  to  cavities. 

Difierent  observers  have  described  special  forms  of  pneumonia 
as  leading  to  phthisis,  which  they  designate  albuminous,  scrof- 
ulous, tubercular,  caseous,  &c.;  but  Niemeyer  denies  that  the 
inflammation  has  ever  any  specific  character,  but  that  all  varieties 
may  end  in  caseous  degeneration,  and  consequent  phthisis. 

(iii.)  Chronic  iiUerstitial  pneumonia  leads  to  destruction  of  the 
long,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  this  disease  is  termed  ''  fibroid 
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phthisis."    It  occurs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  most  phthisical 
lungs.    . 

2.  The  usual  form  of  phthinoplasm  coming  under  the  class  of 
netv  g^rouihs  or  deposits  is  Uiherch,  It  will  he  needless  to  enter 
again  upon  the  various  points  connected  with  the  pathology  of 
this  morbid  product,  but  the  subject  will  only  be  considered  in 
its  relation  to  the  lungs.  Niemeyer  held  that  primary  tubermlar 
phthiifis  is  rare,  and  that  when  tubercle  is  found  in  these  organs, 
which  in  many  canes  of  consumption  it  is  not,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  sec- 
ondary to  cmeoiis  degeneration  of  some  inflammatory  products,  being 
formed  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  these;  or,  should  it  be 
primary,  some  cheesy  masses  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  He  considered  that  acute  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs 
is  more  likely  to  occur  as  a  primary  event  than  chronic;  that 
primary  tuberculosis  is  observed  with  greater  relative  frequency 
in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  inflammation  ending  in  caseoofl 
degeneration  ;  that  the  greatest  danger  for  most  consumptives  is 
their  liability  to  become  tuberculous ;  and  that  though  tubercle 
may  give  rise  to  pneumonia,  this  is  far  less  extensive  than  when 
the  inflammation  is  the  original  mischief. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  eminent  authorities  will  not  accept 
these  views,  but  hold  that  the  formation  of  tubercle  is  thefint  dfp 
in  the  consumptive  process  in  most  cases,  and  that  this  undergoes 
degenerative  changes,  at  the  same  time  by  its  irritation  causing 
inflammation  ;  in  short,  that,  as  a  rule,  2>hthisis  is  essentially  a  con- 
stitntional,  tubercular  disease. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  many  of  the  morbid  conditions 
described  as  tuberculous  infiltration,  gelatinous  infUtration,  Ac,  are 
not  associated  with  tubercle  at  all,  but  are  inflammatory  in  their 
origin. 

Under  the  class  of  new  grouihs  may  also  be  mentioned  those 
rare  cases  of  destruction  of  lung,  which  are  apparently  associated 
with  the  breaking-<lown  of  syphilitic  gummata. 

Having  thus  considered  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  phthisis 
generally,  it  will  be  expedient  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
subject  to  give  a  separate  account  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in 
its  acute  and  chronic  forms. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Rarely  the  post-mortem  exam- 
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ination  merely  reveals  the  remains  of  an  acute  croupous  pneumonia^ 
which  has  ended  in  destruction  of  the  lung-tissue. 

Acute  Phthisis — Galloping,  Consumption. 

In  more  cases  there  are  evidences  of  extensive  hroiukitia,  with 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  which  may  invade  large  tracts  of  lung-tissue, 
the  products  being  soft  and  caseous,  easily  breaking  down,  or  ir- 
regular cavities  of  various  sizes  having  formed  here  and  there.  The 
lower  lobes  are  usually  most  involved.  There  are  signs  of  pleu- 
risy to  a  variable  extent.  In  other  instances  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tion is  but  a  part  of  acute  tuberculosis,  the  lungs,  along  with  other 
organs,  being  studded  throughout  with  gray  miliary  tubercles,  much 
congested,  especially  in  dependent  parts,  but  not  inflamed.  In 
this  form  caseous  masses  will  be  found  usually  either  in  the  lungs 
or  elsewhere. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  acute  phthisis  is  that  of  a 
febrile  disease,  with  severe  pulmonar)'  symptoms,  and,  as  a  rule, 
signs  of  consolidation  and  destruction  of  the  lungs.  It  may  attack 
a  person  previously  healthy  to  all  appearance,  but  this  is  not  usu- 
ally the  case.  Haemoptysis  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom.  The 
course  is  in  some  instances  extremely  rapid  and  virulent,  but  any 
case  of  phthisis  ending  within  a  few  months  would  be  considered 
acute. 

When  acute  phthisis  follows  croupous  pneumonia,  it  is  indicated 
by  a  continuance  of  the  chest  symptoms  and  fever,  with  abundant 
perspirations  and  wasting,  the  physical  signs  showing  persistence 
of  the  consolidation,  followed  by  softening,  and  the  production  of 
excavations.  When  it  is  associated  with  bronchitis  and  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  the  local  symptoms  are  pains  about  the  chest,  con- 
siderable dyspnoea,  frequent  cough,  and  abundant  expectoration, 
which  may  be  "  rusty."  There  is  considerable  pyrexia,  especially 
at  night,  with  much  sweating,  and  often  rigors,  rapid  wasting,  and 
great  debility.  Physical  signs  at  first  reveal  merely  bronchitis. 
Aft;erwards  there  will  be  indications  of  consolidation,  softening, 
or  excavations  in  various  parts,  often  most  marked  towards  the 
bases,  viz.,  dulness,  bronchial  or  hollow  breath-sounds,  crackling, 
followed  by  large/  moist,  often  ringing  rdles,  and  increased  vocal 
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fremitus  and  resonance.    Pleuritic  friction-sound  is  also  freque'^HDtlj 
heard. 

In  the  acute  tuberculous  form  the  symptoms  are  those  of  ^^^eij 
high  fever,  intense  prostration  and  adynamia,  as  described  urzmder 
acute  tuberculosis,  with  extremely  hurried  breathing,  and  comjmgh, 
but  no  marked  physical  dgns^  there  being  only  rales,  significarM.  t  of 
pulmonary  catarrh,  and  subsequently  of  oedema.     There  may  be 
signs  of  tubercle  in  other  parts. 

Diagnosis. — This  subject  will  be  again  considered ;  at  present 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
confounding  acute  phthisis  with  certain  specific  fevers. 

Treatment. — According  to  the  nature  of  the  case  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  phthisis  will  either  be  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia, 
extensive  catarrh  with  catarrhal  pneumonia,  or  of  acute  tubercu- 
losis.    Lowering  measures  are  not  borne,  but  a  supporting  ai**^ 
stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is  indicated.     If  there  is  high  fever, 
full  doses  of  quinine  may  be  given,  or  the  application  of  cold  ca'*^' 
tiously  tried.     Various  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  cough,  dyspo 
h»moptysLs,  sickness,  &c.,  often  need  attention.     Local  appl 
tions  to  the  chest,  in  the  form  of  poultices,  sinapisms,  turpenti**^ 
fomentations,  or  blisters,  are  frequently  serviceable. 

Chronic  Puthisis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  appearances  observed  in  tHe 
lungs  in  chronic  consumption  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  *^ 
cording  tg  the  nature  of  the  destructive  process,  the  changes  wlii^^ 
have  taken  place  during  its  progress,  and  the  other  morbid  €to^' 
diiions  with  which  it  is  associated.     As  a  rule,  but  not  always^  tw    • 
disease  is  most  extensive  and  advanced  at  the  apices,  which  at  fi^ 
are  solely  affected,  the  entire  upper  lobes  becoming  aflcrwards  '^' 
volved  from  above  down,  and  subsequently  the  lower,  so  that  ***^ 
disease  is  seen  at  various  st^iges,  often  retrograding  in  one  p^'* 
while  extending  at  another,  while  it  may  be  of  a  different  natiJ'^ 
in  different  portions  of  the  lungs.     In  persons  who  die  of  phthi**^ 
both  lungs  are  usually  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extcO*» 
though  not  equally.     The  disease,  however,  may  be  limited  to  oO^ 
lung,  or  even  a  small  part  of  it,  and  may  undergo  curative  changed* 
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»when  the  patient  dies  from  some  other  cause,  evidences  of 
pulmonary  disease  are  observed. 

primary  morbid  condition  in  the  progress  of  phthisis  is 
iaiioii  of  some  kind.  This  may  originally  present  the 
ters  of  the  ordinary  gray  hepatization  of  pneumonia,  but 
I  very  exceptional  cases ;  of,  usually,  a  gelatinous-looking 
tion,  grayish,  homogeneous,  and  smooth  on  section,  at  first 
I  to  lobules,  but  afterwards  involving  the  pulmonary  tissue 
vely,  and  supposed  to  be  due  to  catarrhal  pneumonia  or 
led  tubercfe,  according  to  the  view  entertained  with  regard 
lathology;  or  of  gray  miliary  tubercles,  either  separate,  or, 
3ommonIy,  in  groups.  The  formation  of  true  tubercle  is 
ly,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  a  secondary  process,  but 
5  primary,  and  it  is  produced  either  in  the  perivascular 
I,  in  the  walls  of  the  vesicles,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
mehi,  or  in  the  adenoid  tissue  near  these. 

tendency  in  all  these  morbid  products  is  to  undergo 
on  and  disintegration,  either  rapidly  or  gradually,  and  to  a 
Ic  degree  and  extent.  As  a  result,  considerable  alterations 
ct  and  other  characters  are  observed.  The  affected  parts 
J  yellow,  opaque,  and  soft,  ancl  give  rise  to  the  appearances 
ly  considered  characteristic  of  yellow  tubercle.  When 
les  become  caseous,  to  which  change  they  are  very  liable, 
rellow  nodules  are  seen,  but  these  are  frequently  simulated 
etion  of  a  bronchial  division,  or  of  alveoli,  inclosing  caseous 
,  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  comi)lcte  liquefaction  may 
lace  ultimately,  followed  by  absorption  or  expectoration 
50ver}\  Frequently  calcification  ensues,  and  hard  calcareous 
B  or  masses  remain  in  the  lungs.  The  further  course  of 
By  however,  is  characterized  ordinarily  by  the  continued 
ag  of  the  morbid  materials,  which  are  finally  discharged 
h  the  bronchi,  and  expectorated,  cuvities,  excavations,  or 

being  thus  originated  in  the  lungs.  These  vary  greatly 
aber,  form,  size,  and  other  characters.  Often  they  are 
e  extent,  in  consequence  of  continued  enlargement  and 
ence,  or  several  may  communicate  together  in  an  anfrac- 
manner.  They  increase  by  an  infiltration  of  the  walls, 
become  caseous  and  disintegrate ;  or  by  the  formation 
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and  destniction  of  secondary  tubercle.  Their  walls  are  irreguli^^ 
at  first,  and  they  contain  generally  a  purulent-looking  substanc:-*, 
or  sometimes  a  dirty,  thin,  and  fetid  liquid.  A  variable  numb-  ^ 
of  bronchi  are  seen  opening  abruptly  into  a  cavity,  either  direct.  ^ 
or  slantingly,  and  presenting  circular  or  oval  orifices.  Obliterat:^^ 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  observed  on  the  wa\;| 
or  passing  across  the  cavity,  but  sometimes  they  are  not  clos^e-^ 
and  may  be  the  seat  of  small  aneurismal  dilatation  or  "  ectasia»^ 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  liability  to  fatal  hemorrhage.  Ob/it 
erated  bronchi  and  thickened  fibrous  bands  also  traverse  tfae 
space.  Niemeyer  was  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  cavities  se^n 
in  phthisical  lungs  are  due  to  dilated  bronchi,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  agree  with  this  statement. 

An   important  secondary  process,  set  up  in  most  cases   of 
phthisis,  is  that  associated  with  xhronic  insterstitial  pneumonia, 
which  materially  aids  in  arresting  and  repairing  the  mischief 
produced   by  the  disease.     This  arises  in  the  neighborhood  of 
consolidations  and  caseous  substances,  sometimes  forming  dense 
capsules  for  them,  or  indurated  masses,  and  also  around  cavities. 
The  latter  after  a  time  tend  to  become  smooth,  and  apparently 
lined  by  a  membrane,  should  the  consumptive  process  cease; 
afterguards  they  may  gradually  contract,  and,  finally,  close  upi 
leaving  only  an  indurated,  puckered  cicatrix.     In  some  very 
chronic  cases  of  phthisis  the  lungs  may  present  nothing  but 
fibroid  induration,  with  cavities  in  various  stages  of  contraction. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  last  condition  originates  in  a 
different   manner  from  that  associated  with  ordinary  "fibroid 
phthisis." 

In  addition  to  the  diverse  appearances  in  the  lungs,  owing 
to  the  combination  of  conditions  already  described,  these  are 
generally  further  modified  by  the  presence  of  bronchitis,  often 
with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  dilated  bronchi,  em- 
physematous patches,  collapse,  extravasations  of  blood,  or  recent 
pneumonia.  Pleuritic  adhesions  and  thickenings  always  exist, 
especially  at  the  apices,  where  there  is  often  a  dense,  fibrous  cap, 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  In  these  adhesions  new  ves- 
sels form  by  extension  from  the  intercostals,  and  thus  a  commih 
nication  is  formed  between  these  and  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 
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Other  structures  besides  the  lungs  are  generally  involved  in 
phthisis,  as  will  be  pointed  out  when  considering  the  complica- 
tioniy  but  the  morbid  appearances  do  not  need  any  description 
here,  as  this  is  given  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Symptoms. — Phthisis  presents  considerable  variations  in  its 
clinical  histor}%  both  as  regards  its  mode  of  onset  and  its  subse- 
quent course,  but  the  symptoms  bear  a  general  resemblance  in 
the  different  cases.  The  disease  may  commence  quite  suddenly, 
as  by  an  attack  of  hjemoptysis ;  or  may  remain  after  some  acute 
afiection;  or  may  come  on  acutely,  afterwards  subsiding  into 
ft  (Tronic  stage ;  or  may  set  in  gradually  and  insidiously.  In 
the  latter  case  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  first  observed  in 
eome  instances,  especially  those  indicating  chronic  bnmchial 
catarrh ;  in  others  signs  of  constitutional  distvrbance  or  derange^ 
•WCTii  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  symptoms  will  be  treated  of  as 
'ofti/ and  general, 

Local. — Pains  in  the  chest  and  sides  are  common,  though  not 
^ally  severe.  They  seem  generally  to  be  either  pleuritic  or 
DiUKular,  the  latter  occurring  often  as  the  consequence  of  cough. 
^^nrra  is  firequently  present  more  or  less,  from  various  causes^ 
"Ut  may  be  entirely  absent.  Respirations  are  often  increased  in 
Dumber,  rising  somewhat  towards  evening.  Shortness  of  breath 
^  exertion  is  very  commonly  complained  of  Of  course,  when 
4e  lungs  are  extensively  diseased,  breathing  is  much  affected. 
ODugh  is  an  essential  symptom,  and  may,  for  some  time,  be  the 
^*»ly  one.  In  its  severity  and  characters  it  differs  greatly,  and 
tbat  by  no  means  according  to  the  extent  of  disease.  At  first 
*t  18  often  dry  and  hacking.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the  throat 
^^  hrynx  not  uufrequently  gives  rise  to  it,  in  the  latter  case  it 
•^iug  generally  of  hoarse  quality.  It  is  usually  worse  on  first 
lying  down  at  night,  after  sleep,  and  after  meals.  A  paroxysm 
^  often  terminated  by  vomiting,  especially  when  food  has  been 
^k^n,  Expeetcration  soon  occurs  in  most  cases,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sputa  arising,  as  a  rule,  from  bronchitis.  Their 
^nurters  and  amount  alter  during  the  course  of  a  case,  and 
^»ey  present  much  variety  in  these  respects.  At  first  they  con- 
•*t  merely  of  clear  mucus,  or  sometimes  small,  opaque  pellets  are 
^**cliarged ;  subsequently  they  become  muco-purulent,  and  when 
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cavities  form,  irregular,  opaque,  airless  masses  are  expectorated, 
more  or  less  greenish-yellow,  which  sink  in  water,  and  which, 
when  discharged  on  to  a  fiat  surface,  spread  out  to  resemble  s 
coin,  hence  named  "  nummulated."  This  form  of  sputum  is 
not  characteristic  of  cavities,  however,  as  it  may  be  observed  in 
mere  bronchitis.  The  masses  are  mingled  with  more  or  less 
bronchial  mucus.  In  some  cases  mere  pus  is  expectorated,  and 
occasionally  a  quantity  of  it  is  suddenly  discharged,  0¥ring  to 
the  opening  of  a  cavity.  The  sputa  often  have  an  unpleasant 
odor,  and  may  be  extremely  offensive,  but  this  is  not  common. 
In  favorable  cases,  even  when  large  cavities  are  present,  expec- 
toration diminishes,  and  may  ultimately  cease  altogether.  Ex- 
amination of  the  sputa  may  reveal  caseous  or  calcareous  par- 
ticles. Microscopic  exaniination  discloses  epithelium ;  abundant, 
newly-formed,  granular,  and  pus-cells;  blood-corpuscles;  numer- 
ous fat-granules  and  oil-globules ;  calcareous  granules ;  v^etable 
growths  not  uncommonly ;  it  is  said  tubercle-cells  (  ?  ) ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  fragments  of  lung-tismes,  espeeiaUy  elastic  jihj% 
the  last  being  a  sign  of  great  importance.  Sugar  may  be  detected 
chemically. 

Hccmoptysis  requires  special  notice.    It  is  observed  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis,  varying, 
however,  widely  as  regards  the  amount   and  exact  characters 
of  the  blood   discharged,  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence. 
It  may  range  from  mere  streaks  in  the  sputa  to  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to   prove  immediately  fatal,  but   death   directly  due  to 
hiemoptysis  is  not  a  common  event  in  phthisis.     When  blood  is 
intimately  mixed  with  muco-purulent  matter,  it  has  been  stated 
to  be  pathognomonic  of  chronic  pneumonia.     The  hsemoptysis  is 
frequently,  but  not   necessarily,  brought  on  by  some  exciting 
cause,  such  as  violent  cough.     In  certain  cases  it  tends  to  be  re- 
peated, and  may  be  almost  periodic.     When  not  abundant,  it 
seems  to  give  a  patient  relief  sometimes,  but  usually  the  result  of 
hsemoptysis,  if  in  any  quantity,  or  if  repeated,  is  to  induce  debility 
and  anaemia,  or  it  may  increase  the  local  mischief. 

It  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  the  blood  generally 
comes  from  the  bronchial  capillaries,  but  probably  the /ni/moiurry 
vessels  are  the  usual  source.    These  have  been  suppoeed  to  be  in 
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\  of  fatty  degeneratwTif  and,  as  already  remarked,  consider- 
vnehes  may  remain  unobliterated,  or  be  the  seat  of  ectasias, 

their  rupture  give  rise  to  fatal  hemorrhage. 
md. — Pyrexia  is  a  very  important  symptom  in  phthisis, 
le  which  should  always  be  looked  far,  by  the  systematic  use  of 
rmometer.  This  instrument  is  particularly  important  in 
Dg  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  indicating  its  degree 
vity.  It  has  been  also  stated  to  aid  in  determining  the 
of  the  destructive  process,  tubercular  phthisis  being  char- 
Bd  by  a  more  continuous  fever  than  the  other  forms.  This 
n,  however,  needs  further  observation.  As  a  rule,  marked 
rariations  in  temperature  are  observed,  and  it  increases 
»ntbly  in  the  evenings.  Towards  the  close  of  many  cases 
liisis,  Aedic  fever,  in  its  most  typical  characters,  is  present. 
fweats  are  complained  of  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
tend  to  come  on  especially  towards  early  morning,  but  not 
aently  they  set  in  as  soon  as  the  patient  falls  a^sleep,  and 
>  so  excessive  as  to  saturate  the  bedclothes,  causing  much 
»  and  exhaustion.  Loss  of  flesh  is  another  prominent 
an,  being  dependent  chiefly  on  the  pyrexia.  This  must  be 
ined  by  frequent  weighing,  and  no  reliance  ought  to  be 
on  the  mere  statement  of  the  patient.  The  emaciation  is 
ztreme,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  it 
e  marked  about  the  body  and  limbs,  and  especially  the 
than  the  face.     The  fat  disappears,  and  the  musless  feel 

and  wanting  in  tonicity.  The  chest-muscles  are  often 
rritable  on  percussion.  More  or  less  anosmia  is  usually 
sdy  the  patient  being  pale,  and  there  may  be  oedema  of  the 
Mn  this  cause.  At  first,  the  blood  is  generally  hyperinotic, 
in  it  deteriorates  in  quality.  In  advanced  cases  the  skin 
lently  dry  and  scaly.  Among  other  external  appearances 
may  be  noticed  are  chloasma  over  the  chest,  grayness  of 
ir  here,  lankiness  and  falling  oflTof  the  hair  generally,  bul- 
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The  digestive  organs  are  generally  out  of  order.  Loss  of  appe- 
tite, thirst,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  often  present  Not 
uncommonly  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  are  red  and  irritable, 
with  signs  of  subacute  gastritis.  In  some  instances  the  stomach 
is  extremely  irritable,  retching  and  vomiting  being  immediately 
excited  when  anything  is  taken.  The  breath  has,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  a  very  peculiar  odor,  which  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
quite  characteristic.  At  the  close,  thrush  is  not  infrequent  It 
has  been  stated  that  phthisical  patients  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to, 
and  difficulty  in  the  digestion  of,  fatty  substances.  Constipation 
is  the  rule  at  first,  but  later  on  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
diarrhoea.  A  red  line  along  the  gums,  and  transverse  cracking  of 
the  teeth,  have  been  described  in  phthisis,  but  they  are  frequently 
absent,  and  are  not  characteristic. 

Consumptive  patients  are  inclined  to  be  irritable  and  fretful. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  remarkably  hopeful,  and,  even  when  near  the 
end,  cannot  realize  their  condition,  but  imagine  they  will  recover. 

The  urine  is,  in  the  early  stage,  more  or  less  febrile,  and  con- 
tains excess  of  products  of  tissue-destruction.  Finally,  it  is  wateryi 
and  deficient  in  solids.  Albumen  or  sugar  may  be  present.  The 
7nen8trual  functions  in  females  are  often  imperfectly  iierformed. 

Numerous  symptoms  which  occur  in  the  course  of  phthisis  are 
dependent  upon  the  complications  so  often  met  with,  some  of  which 
are  due  to  tubercle  in  other  parts.     The  chief  of  these  are:  affec- 
tions of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  especially  ulceration;  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  or  pleurisy ;  perforation  of  the  pleura,  with  pneumo- 
thorax ;  enlargement  of  the  external  absorbent  glands,  or  of  thoac 
in  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  tubercular  peritonitis ;  ulceration  of 
the  intestines,  especially  the  ileum;  fatty  or  amyloid  liver;  fistula 
in  ano;   various  forms  of  Bright's  disease;  diabetes;  pyelitis; 
tubercular  meningitis,  or  tubercle  in  the  brain ;  thromboeis  of  the 
veins  of  the  leg. 

The  course  and  duration  of  a  case  of  phthisis  are  subject  to  much 
variety.  The  disease  may  progress  steadily  from  bad  to  wowe, 
either  rapidly  or  gradually,  but  more  commonly  there  are  inter- 
vals of  improvement  and  exacerbation.  Some  cases  remain  ap- 
parently in  the  same  state  for  a  long  time,  while  others,  even 
when  far  advanced,  improve  and  may  ultimately  become  prao- 
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ticallj  cured.  It  is  quite  astonishing  in  some  cases,  what  a  length 
of  time  patients  will  remain  alive,  when  apparently  in  a  moribund 
oondition. 

Death  may  take  place  by  gradual  asthenia  and  hectic  fever ; 
oocasionally  from  haemoptysis ;  from  some  of  the  complications 
mentioned,  which  generally  aid  in  the  fatal  result ;  or  from  some 
intercurrent  attack. 

Physical  Signs. — ^The  physical  sigiu  which  may  be  associated 
irith  phthisis  are  due  to :  1.  Primary  consolidations.  2.  Soften- 
ing of  these.  3.  Cavities  formed  in  the  lungs.  4.  Secondary 
Donsolidation  from  interstitial  pneumonia,  which  tends  to  produce 
much  induration,  and  shrinking  of  lung-tissue.  5.  Other  pulmon- 
iry  affections,  viz.,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  pneumonia, 
to  which  may  be  added  hemorrhage  into  the  bronchi,  and  pneu- 
mothorax. It  has  been  customary  to  divide  phthisis  into  three 
rtages,  those  of  consolidatian,  softening,  and  excavationy  but  these 
ire  always  more  or  less  combined,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  fre- 
quently evidences  of  curative  changes.  The  extent  over  which 
the  morbid  signs  are  noticed,  varies  considerably,  and  usually 
they  are  present  in  different  stages  over  different  parts  of  the  chest. 
La  important  character  in  chronic  phthisis,  however,  is,  that  they 
tend  to  be  localized,  and  the  rule  is  that  they  are  particularly  ob- 
lervcd  aver  one  or  both  apices,  especially  in  front,  though  not  to 
the  same  degree.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  therefore 
it  is  essential  to  examine  every  portion  of  the  thorax,  if  there  is  any 
mspicion  that  phthisis  is  present,  and  also  to  make  frequent  ex- 
iminations,  in  order  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  case.  It  is 
not  intended  to  divide  the  description  of  the  physical  signs  into 
ilages,  except  that  those  characteristic  of  cavities  will  be  pointed 
Mit  separately.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  situation,  nature, 
ind  amount  of  the  consolidation  will  greatly  influence  the  signs. 

1.  The  thorax  may  be  congenitally  small,  either  alar  or  flattened, 
)ut  in  many  instances  it  is  in  every  way  well  formed.  At  first 
iiere  may  be  no  local  depression,  or  even  some  bulging,  but  the 
andency  is  for  the  chest  to  sink  in  in  some  part,  especially  in  the 
mpror  and  infrordavicular  regions ;  a  considerable  portion  of  one 
wr  both  sides  may  fall  in.  There  is  often  lowering  of  the  shoulder, 
rfieu  one  apex  is  involved.    2.  Local  movements  are  more  or  less 
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deficient,  especially  that  of  expansion.  3.  Vocal  fremitus  is  usually 
increased,  but  may  be  normal  or  diminished.  4.  Percussion  re- 
veals deficiency  of  resonance,  or  a  rise  in  pitch,  to  the  most  absolute,  . 
hard,  wooden  dulness,  with  more  or  less  resistance.  Over  the 
clavicles  the  sound  is  frequently  purely  osteal.  The  area  of  pul- 
monary sound  is  often  diminished  towards  the  neck,  showing  con- 
traction of  the  apex  of  the  lung.  The  effect  of  holding  the  breath 
after  a  deep  inspiration  will  sometimes  show  deficient  resonance, 
where  previously  it  could  not  be  detected.  Phthisis  may  exist, 
however,  and  percussion-sound  be  perfectly  normal,  or  even  un- 
usually clear  and  resonant  at  the  outset.  5.  Respiratory  swndi 
may  be  weak  to  complete  extinction ;  jerky,  or  of  "  cogged-wheel" 
rhythm ;  harsh,  with  prolonged  expiration ;  bronchial  or  blowing. 
In  healthy  parts  they  are  oflen  puerile.  6.  The  rdles  which  may 
be  heard  are  those  indicative  of  bronchial  catarrh  or  pneumonia; 
collapse-rhonchus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  consolidation ;  and 
dry  crackling,  followed  by  moist,  or  even  bubbling,  significant  of 
softening.     7.    Vocal  and  tussive  resona^vce  are  usually  in  excess. 

8.  Localized  pleuritic  friction  or  creaking  is  frequently  observed. 

9.  The  heart  may  be  drawn  up  considerably  and  uncovered  by 
lung,  so  that  the  impulse  is  extensive  and  strong,  and  the  sounds 
loud.  The  better  conduction  of  the  latter  to  the  right  infra-dnxkor 
lar  region  than  the  left,  is  a  very  useful  sign  of  disease  at  the  apex 
of  the  right  lung.  Rarely  the  heart  is  lowered.  10.  A  subclavian 
murmur  is  not  uncommon,  especially  on  the  left  side,  from  pres- 
sure on  the  artery.  11.  The  diaphragm  and  liver  are  sometimes 
drawn  up. 

Sig}is  of  Cavities. — These  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
size,  shape,  number,  and  situation  of  the  cavities,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  their  walls,  contents,  condition  of  the  surrounding  tiasue» 
and  other  circumstances.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  vomicie 
may  exist  without  there  being  any,  or  only  doubtful  evidences  of 
their  presence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careless  observer  might 
mistake  signs  which  simulate  those  associated  with  cavities ;  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  there  are  no  certain  ift- 
dications  of  this  condition,  and  my  strong  conviction  is,  not  only 
that  cavities  may  generally  be  detected  when  they  have  formed, 
but  that,  by  careful  attention  to,  and  study  of  the  physical  sifftu 
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iresent,  a  tolerably  accurate  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to 
Jie  exact  state  of  things,  and  by  repeated  examination  at  inter- 
rals,  the  changes  which  are  in  progress  may  be  noted,  excavatiouB 
Ming  thus  often  traced  in  their  formation,  enlargement,  contrac- 
aon,  and  final  closure.    The  following  are  the  important  signs: 

1.  Occasionally  distinct  bulging  is  observed  over  a  cavity.  2. 
Plercussionrsound  may  be  tubular,  metalliCy  "crack^ot^^*  or,  very 
mrely,  amphoric.  A  rise  in  pitch  on  opening  the  mouth  is  con- 
ndcred  a  characteristic  sign  of  a  CAvity.  3.  Breath-sounds  are 
dewing,  or  more  or  less  hollow,  from  tubular  to  cavernous  or  am- 
Aorie.  Inspiration  has  a  peculiar  sucking  or  hissing  character 
lometimes.  4.  The  chief  adventitious  sounds  are — large,  moist 
iUes  at  the  apices,  where  there  are  no  bronchi  of  any  size ;  hollow, 
metallic,  or  ringing  rhonchi,  varying  in  size,  amount,  and  quality, 
being  sometimes  gurgling;  rarely  metallic  tinkling,  or  amphoric 
9A0,'  5.  Vocal  resonance  may  have  a  ringing  or  metallic  charac- 
ter, and  is  often  greatly  intensified.  Pectoriloquy  and  whispering 
pectoHloquy  are  not  uncommonly  observed.  6.  Tussive  resonance 
b  often  painftilly  strong  and  metallic,  but  cough  is  chiefly  useftil 
in  that  it  may  cause  the  breath-sounds  to  be  better  heard,  by 
clearing  away  secretions ;  or  that  characteristic  rhonchal  sounds 
are  produced  during  the  act.  7.  The  heart-sounds  are  sometimes 
much  intensified  by  transmission  through  cavities,  and  may 
acquire  a  peculiar,  hollow  quality,  or  be  attended  with  an  echo. 
The  cardiac  action  occasionally  produces  rhonchi.  8.  It  is  said 
a  murmur  may  be  heard  m  rare  instances^  due  to  an  aneurism  on 
a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Varieties. — Different  writers  have  classified  phthisis,  and 
have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  clinical  features  characteristic 
of  each  variety.  In  the  previous  pages  it  has  been  attempted  to 
explain  the  several  modes  of  origin  of  the  disease,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  sum  up  here  what  the  varieties  are.  Most  of  them  will 
be  merely  enumerated,  but  some  will  need  a  few  observations, 
especially  to  point  out  what  are  the  supposed  clinical  distinctions 
between  them,  though  on  this  matter  much  more  extended  obser- 
vation is  required,  and  they  oft^n  are  combined,  or  merge  into 
each  othen 
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The  varieties  may  be  thus  arranged : 

I.  Acute.    1.  Ordinary  pneumonic.    2.  Catarrhal  pnenmonie 
following  bronchitis.     3.  Miliary  or  tubercular. 

II.  Chronic,  1.  Pneumonic.  2.  Catarrhal  pneumonic,  after 
bronchitis.  This  tends  to  come  on  insidiously,  being  preceded 
by  one  severe  or  long-continued,  or  by  several  repeated  attacbof 
bronchial  catarrh.  The  thermometer  reveals  more  or  less  pyrexia. 
The  disease  is  prone  to  be  localized,  slow  in  its  progress,  and, 
under  proper  treatment,  shows  a  decided  tendency  towards  core, 
with  contraction  and  induration  of  the  affected  part.  3.  Hmor' 
rhagic.  Two  distinct  meanings  have  been  given  to  this  term. 
Some  merely  mean  that  the  disease  has  commenced  with  spitting 
of  blood,  or  that  this  is  a  prominent  and  frequent  symptom  in 
its  course ;  others  that  the  hemorrhage  into  the  bronchi  has  adudltf 
produced  the  phthim,  by  caimng  inflammation,  4.  Fibroid,  This 
form  has  already  been  fully  considered.  5.  Mechanical,  Pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  the  constant  inhalation  of  irritant  particles, 
this  form  has  several  subdivisions,  named  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  or  irritation,  e,  g,,  miners,  colliers,  knife-grind- 
ers* phthisis,  carbonaceous,  cotton-phthisis,  &jc.  The  progress  i« 
slow,  the  disease  being  a  combination  of  chronic  bronchitis,  ca- 
tarrhal and  interstitial  pneumonia,  though  at  last  true  tubercle 
may  form.  The  expectoration  contains  more  or  less  of  the  inhaled 
substanc<?s,  sometimes  in  great  abundanc*e.  Thus  in  carbonaceous 
phthisis  the  sputa  may  be  perfectly  black,  and  the  lungs  are  often 
observed,  on  post-mortem  examination;  to  be  in  the  same  state. 
6.  Secondary  Tubercular — i,  e.,  where  tubercle  is  added  to  some 
previous  morbid  condition.  Niemeyer  has  given  the  following 
signs  as  aids  in  the  determination  of  this  event,  but  justly  remarks 
that  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty, — ^great  increase 
in  dyspnoea  and  frequency  of  respiration,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  physical  signs ;  the  fever  becoming  of  a  more  eontiwud 
type ;  and  symptoms  of  laryngeal  complication,  intestinal  uleera- 
tion,  or  tubercle  in  other  parts  setting  in.  7.  Primary  Tubercvbr' 
Here  there  is  no  preceding  bronchial  catarrh.  The  patient  maj 
be  evidently  tuberculous,  and  the  constitution  is  greatly  affected 
from  the  outset,  pyrexia  of  C4>ntinued  type  and  wasting  being 
marked  symptoms.    Dyspnoea  is  often  severe,  with  rapid  breatli- 
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ing,  but  there  are  no  adequate  physical  dgne.  Afterwards  there 
may  be  evidences  of  inflammatory  consolidation  and  destruction 
of  tissues,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  forms.  Soon 
there  are  indications  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
tubercular  peritonitis  or  meningitis,  &c.  The  progress  is  gener- 
ally rapid.  8.  Syphilitic,  I  merely  mention  this,  as  a  possible 
variety  of  phthisis,  but  very  little  is  positively  known  about  it. 

I  must  not  omit  again  to  allude  here  to  the  varieties  recognized 
by  some  high  authorities,  such  as  scrofulous  phthisis,  or  that  due 
to  scrofulous  pneumonia.  Among  the  cases,  however,  which  have 
oome  under  my  observation,  none  have  occurred  indicating  any 
aach  special  forms  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — This  involves  not  only  the  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  phthisis,  but  also  of  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease, 
its  stages  in  different  parts  of  the  lungs,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
its  nature  and  origin.  These  questions  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  proper  consideration  of  the  symptoms  present,  both  local 
and  general,  and  by  thorough,  systematic  physical  examination. 

Prognosis. — Only  a  few  general  remarks  can  be  made  on  this 
most  important  subject,  but  those  who  wish  for  full  information 
will  find  it  in  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Pollock  on  Consumption. 
The  ability  to  form  a  reliable  prognosis  in  phthisis  can,  however, 
only  be  acquired  by  much  experience  and  observation.  There  is 
now  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  phthisis  may,  in  many  cases, 
undergo  complete  cure,  while,  in  a  large  proportion,  its  progress 
may  be  greatly  delayed  by  appropriate  treatment,  and  life  ren- 
dered fairly  comfortable.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  average 
duration  or  mortality,  these  varying  so  much  under  different  con- 
ditions. In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  prognosis,  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attended  to  are  as  follows :  1.  The  stage,  seat, 
and  extent  of  the  disease.  At  the  early  period,  a  hopeful  opinion 
18  warranted  as  a  rule,  though  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  a 
guarded  one.  When  cavities  have  formed,  the  prognosis  is  very 
much  worse.  If  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  apex,  even  should 
there  be  a  cavity,  recovery  is  not  unusual ;  but  the  prognosis  is 
more  serious  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  the  num- 
ber of  excavations  present,  and  especially  if  both  lungs  are 
involved.    Basic  phthisis  seems  to  be  unfavorable.    2.  Theproff^ 
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ress  of  the  local  lesions.  Signs  of  rapid  progress,  either  in  exten- 
sion of  the  disease,  or  in  the  tendency  to  softening  and  destmction 
of  tissues,  are  very  bad ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  i* 
chronic  or  at  a  stand-still,  or  if,  should  a  cavity  exist,  there  are 
indications  that  it  is  drying  up  and  contracting,  the  prognoeis  is 
much  more  hopeful.  Signs  of  considerable  local  consolidation 
and  induration  from  interstitial  pneumonia  are  often  favorable, 
as  showing  cessation  of  active  disease  and  the  progress  of  healing 
processes.  3.  Origin  and  nature  of  the.  disease.  Tubercular 
phthisis  is  extremely  serious ;  when  it  follows  catarrh,  or  b  due 
to  some  obvious  external  causes,  from  the  influence  of  which  the 
patient  can  be  removed,  there  is  a  far  better  chance  of  a  &voni- 
ble  issue.  4.  Conditutional  condition  and  hereditary predispoti^ 
A  case  is  more  dangerous  if  the  patient  is  feeble  and  delicate,  but 
especially  if  there  are  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  tubercular 
or  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  if  there  is  a  strong  hereditary  tendency 
to  phthisis.  5.  Local  symptoms.  Continued  dyspnoea,  harassing 
cough,  profuse  expectoration,  severe  or  repeated  hsemoptysis,  are 
bad  indications.  6.  General  sympt4)ms.  Phthisis  is  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  fever,  rapidity  and  weakness  of  pulse, 
debility  and  incapacity  for  exercise,  emaciation,  and  night-sweats. 
If  the  general  condition  shows  signs  of  improvement,  the  pyrexia 
ceasing,  and  flesh  and  weight  being  gained,  the  prospect  is  much 
more  hopeful.  7.  State  of  the  digestive  organs.  Inability  to  take 
food,  or  to  digest  it,  are  most  ,serious  drawbacks  in  phtbisis. 
Cases  in  which  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom  are  also  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable.  8.  Diet  and  hygienic  conditions.  Deficient  or 
non-nutritious  food,  and  improper  hygienic  conditions,  increase 
greatly  the  evils  of  phthisis.  This  is  seen  constantly  exemplified 
among  the  out-patients  at  Brompton  Hospital.  Many  of  those 
who  become  in-patients  revive  greatly,  as  the  result  of  the 
improvement  in  their  diet  and  surrounding  circumstances.  9.  The 
different  complications  mentioned  increase  the  gravity  of  the  prog- 
nosis, many  of  them  to  a  marked  degree. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  advanced  cases.  How  loDg  u 
the  patient  likely  to  last?  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  more 
than  an  approximative  opinion  on  this  point,  as  it  is  so  unoertaio. 
The  appearance  of"  thrush  "  is  generally  a  sign  of  the  "approach 
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of  the  end."  Another  question  is,  as  to  the  effect  of  pregnancy. 
Usually  it  seems  to  delay  the  disease  for  a  time,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  but,  after  parturition,  it  generally  advances  with  in- 
creased rapidity.  Marriage  of  persons  decidedly  phthisical  should 
certainly  be  opposed. 

Treatment. — ^The  ultimate  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
treatment  of  phthbis  are  threefold,  viz.:  1st,  prevention  and 
arrest ;  2d,  cure ;  or,  failing  these,  3d,  palliation  of  symptoms, 
and  prolongation  of  life.  Every  case  requires  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  disease 
capable  of  being  controlled  by  any  one  remedy  or  class  of  reme- 
dies. An  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  however,  is  that  which 
has  for  its  end  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  a  state  of 
general  good  health  and  constitutional  vigor. 

1.  Oeneral  Hygienic  aiid  Dietetic  Treatment, — This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  both  for  prevention  and  cure,  and  without  it 
all  other  measures  are  frequently  unavailing.  The  chief  things 
required  under  this  head  are,  a  healthy  residence^  on  a  dry  soil,  in 
a  suitable  climate,  elevated,  but  well  protected  from  cold  winds, 
with  pleasant  scenery  and  sufficient  vegetation ;  free  ventilation, 
especially  as  regards  the  sleeping  apartments;  fredi  air  and 
exercise,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  system  will  permit ;  the 
avoidance  of  crowded  places  at  night,  and  of  all  causes  which 
are  likely  to  excite  pulmonary  affections ;  the  use  of  luarm  clothing, 
with  flannel  next  the  skin ;  the  employment  of  cold  baths,  if 
they  can  be  borne,  with  friction  afterwards ;  the  administration 
of  as  nutritious  a  diet  as  can  be  assimilated,  which  should  con- 
tain a  good  proportion  of  fetty  elements ;  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  injurious  habits,  such  as  intemperance,  excessive  venery,  &c. 
The  question  of  dimate  will  be  separately  considered.  It  is  oft;en 
requisite  to  inquire  into  the  occupation,  and  to  change  this,  should 
it  entail  long  daily  confinement  in  a  close  room,  with  deficient 
exercise,  or  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes  of  lung  diseases.  At 
the  same  time,  if  possible,  the  patient  should  be  relieved  from 
severe  mental  labor  or  anxiety.  The  amount  and  character  of 
the  exercise  to  be  adopted  must  vary  in  different  cases,  but,  as  a 
rule,  «iuh  as  aids  in  the  expansion  of  the  chest  is  to  be  recom- 
jnendedy  especially  in  young  patients,  though  it  must  be  kept  within 
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proper  limits.  Walking  and  riding  are  also  useful,  and  if 
these  cannot  be  endured,  passive  exercise  is  to  be  enjoined,  the 
patient  being  driven  out  daily  when  weather  permits,  so  that  at 
least  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  may  be  obtained.  At  the  same 
time  overfatigue  must  be  avoided.  Certain  acts  which  call  into 
exercise  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  often  useful,  if  duly  regu- 
lated, such  as  taking  deep  inspirations,  reading  aloud,  or  moderate 
singing.  Anything  that  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
spiratory movements,  as  the  pressure  of  tight  stays,  or  a  bent 
position,  ought  to  be  forbidden.  Milk  is  a  most  valuable  article 
of  diet,  and  some  consider  asses'  or  goats'  milk  specially  effic«- 
cious.  Whey  has  also  been  well  spoken  of.  In  many  cases  a 
little  wine  or  beer  is  very  beneficial. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  any  fear  of  phthisis  setting  Id, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  least  sign  of  pulmonary  disorder. 
Should  the  complaint  be  acute  in  its  origin,  and  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature,  the  measures  already  mentioned  when  treating  of  the 
various  inflammations  must  be  had  recourse  to.  Further,  any 
acute  exacerbation  should  receive  immediate  attention,  but  it  w 
very  important,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  lowering  measures,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  strength  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course  everything 
which  is  likely  to  produce  irritation  in  connection  with  the  lungs 
must  l>e  strictly  guarded  against. 

8.  Before  proceeding  to  the  active  treatment  of  any  case  of 
phthisis,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  look  to  the  date  of  tt« 
digeMive  organs.  Unless  digestion  is  carried  on  properly,  all  other 
measures  are  unavailing ;  and  here  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
regularity  of  meals  and  other  matters  upon  which  healthy  diges- 
tion depends,  should  receive  due  consideration.  If  any  form  of 
dysjvpsia  is  present,  the  appropriate  remedies  must  be  adminis- 
tered. Should  there  be  evidences  of  gastric  irritation,  a  combina- 
tion of  bismuth  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  hydrocyanic  add 
is  very  beneficial.  In  the  early  period  the  bowels  are  often  con- 
fineil,  and  s^mie  mild  ai^H>rient  must  then  be  given,  so  that  ther 
may  be  ojxmkhI  daily. 

4,  Various  tonic  and  other  medicines,  which  improve  the  state 
of  the  health  generally,  and  of  the  blood,  are  very  serviceable  in 
phthisis.    Of  these  the  princi^ial  are  the  diluted  mineral  acidar- 
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Bitric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  phosphoric ;  quinine ;  different 
preparations  of  iron,  especially  if  there  is  ansemia ;  salicine ; 
Atrychnia;  and  vegetable  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures,  such  as 
those  of  gentian,  calumba,  chiretta,  quassia,  cascarilla,  &c.  These 
may  be  given  in  various  combinations. 

5.  Among  the  many  special  therapeutic  agents  recommended  for 
phthisis,  cod-liver  oil  holds  the  first  position.  Almost  universal 
experience  has  testified  to  its  good  effects  in  this  disease.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  here  into  the  question  of  its  mode  of  action,  but 
certain  matters  of  practical  importance  as  regards  its  administra- 
tion must  be  mentioned.  Only  a  small  dose  should  be  given  at 
first,  not  too  often  repeated.  A  teaspoonful  otace  or  twice  a  day 
ig  sufficient  to  commence  with,  the  dose  being  increased  by  degrees 
to  a  tablespoonful  three  times  daily.  It  is  seldom  desirable  to 
exceed  this  quantity.  Most  patients  take  the  oil  best  immediately 
or  soon  after  meals,  and  if  it  tends  to  disagree,  lying  down  for  a 
abort  time  afier  taking  it,  will  not  unfrequently  prevent  any  ill 
effects.  Some  can  manage  it  best  wjien  going  to  bed  at  night. 
It  is  always  well  to  make  use  of  some  vehicle  for  administering 
the  oil,  even  when  it  can  be  taken  alone,  but  the  quantity  of  this 
should  not  be  large.  It  may  in  many  cases  be  given  with  the 
medicine,  if  this  is  of  a  bitter  or  acid  nature  or  with  steel  wine. 
Milk,  orange  wine,  stout,  or  a  little  cold  brandy  and  water,  are 
among  the  most  usefiil  vehicles.  When  the  oil  repeats,  or  causes 
sickness,  it  is  often  well  borne  when  given  with  lime-water  and 
milk  in  equal  parts,  some  of  which  may  also  be  drunk  after  it. 
Bmall  doses  of  strychnine  have  been  found  very  useful  in  prevent- 
ing the  nauseating  effects  of  the  oil.  It  is  most  important  to  look 
to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  especially  at  the  outset,  otherwise  a  patient 
may  get  an  insurmountable  antipathy  to  it.  Different  varieties 
are  preferred  by  different  practitioners.  A  good  pale  oil  seems 
to  answer  best  generally ;  many  patients  like  De  Jongh's  pale- 
browu  oil  very  well.  Regularity  and  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
the  remedy  are  essential  in  order  to  realize  the  effects  it  is  capable 
of  producing.  During  its  administration  the  diet  must  be  care- 
fblly  attended  to,  and  should  not  be  of  too  rich  a  character.  If 
from  time  to  time  it  appears  to  disagree  with  the  digestive  organs 
it  might  be  temporarily  omitted,  especially  during  the  warmer 
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months.  It  has  been  recommended  to  introduce  cod-liver  oil  hj 
inunction  or  enema,  but  though  necessary  under  some  circum- 
stances, these  modes  of  administration  are  objectionable  as  a  rule. 
Inunction  is  often  advantageous  in  children.  Special  prepara- 
tions containing  cod-liver  oil  have  been  made,  such  as  the 
"  etherized  oil,"  or  a  combination  with  quinine,  hypophosphite  of 
lime,  &c. 

Several  substances  have  been  advocated  as  substitutes  for  cod- 
liver  oil,  but  they  are  far  less  efficacious.  The  chief  of  these  are 
olive,  skate,  shark  or  dugong  oils,  cocoanut  oil,  dog's  fat,  glycerio, 
and  cream.  The  last  two  certainly  produce  good  effects  in  some 
cases. 

Space  will  only  permit  of  the  mention  of  some  other  special 
remedies  recommended.  The  principal  are  pancreatic  emtJgmj 
which  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Dobell,  who  also  gives  it  with 
cod-liver  oil ;  hypophosphites  of  lime,  soda,  iron,  Ac. ;  phosphate 
of  lime ;  extract  of  malt ;  iodide  of  potassium ;  sulphurous  acid  and 
Hulphites ;  arsenic ;  koumiss,  &c.  These  have  been  very  differently 
reported  upon  by  different  observers,  and  though  most  of  them 
are  useful  in  certain  cases,  they  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as 
specific  remedies, 

6.  Local  Trentment, — Applications  to  the  chest  are  decidedly 
useful  in  many  cases,  either  for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  the  sub- 
dual of  inflammatory  processes,  or,  possibly,  they  may  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  some  forms  of  phthisis.  The  most  useful  are 
small  or  flying  blisters ;  applications  of  iodine,  more  or  less  powe^ 
fill ;  and  liniments  of  croton  oil,  turpentine,  or  acetic  acid.  With 
regard  to  local  removal  of  blood,  this  measure  is  decidedly  but 
seldom  advisable.  In  acute  exacerbations,  fomentations  and 
poultices  are  oflen  required. 

7.  Treatment  of  Symptoms  and  Complicatums. — ^Various  symp- 
toms frequently  call  for  attention  during  the  course  of  a  case  of 
phthisis,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  point  out  what 
they  are,  and  suggest  the  indications  for  their  management,  moat 
of  them  being  considered  in  detail  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Pyrexia  must  be  subdued,  especially  if  it  is  inclined  to  be  high. 
Quinine  in  full  doses,  with  digitalis,  might  be  given.  My  col- 
league. Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams,  has  been  trying  the  efteti  of 
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cold  baths  in  some  cases,  at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  and,  I  believe, 
has  found  them  beneficial.  Debility  and  wasting  will  be  counter- 
acted by  the  general  treatment  already  described,  as  well  as  by 
subduing  the  fever.  When  there  is  much  exhaustion,  considerable 
quantities  of  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants  are  required.  Night 
iweuta  are  best  controlled  by  a  pill  at  night,  containing  2  or  3 
grains  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  by  a  full  dose  of  quinine,  or  gallic  acid. 
In  some  cases,  I  have  found  much  benefit  as  regards  this  symptom, 
from  the  administration  for  a  few  days  of  a  mixture  containing 
quinine,  alum,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Sponging  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  carefully  with  vinegar  and  water  is  sometimes 
nseful.  Pains  about  tJie  chest  are  often  relieved  by  the  local  ap- 
plications already  mentioned,  or  by  wearing  some  anodyne  or 
warm  plaster;  in  a  large  number  of  cases  much  pain  in  the  side 
is  complained  of  from  time  to  time,  either  muscular  or  pleuritic, 
and  this  is  almost  invariably  at  once  relieved  by  strapping  the  side 
properly,  as  described  under  pleurisy,  which  is  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment I  always  adopt  under  such  circumstances.  Cough  is  often 
a  most  troublesome  symptom.  It  is  by  no  means  always  desirable 
to  stop  it,  but  this  must  be  influenced  by  the  amount  of  expectora- 
tion, the  discharge  of  which  is  to  be  encouraged,  or  its  amount 
diminished,  by  remedies  mentioned  under  bronchitis.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  should  be  relieved^  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
always  advisable  first  to  look  to  the  stats  oj  the  throat  and  larynx, 
as  cough  is  very  commonly  due  to  some  unhealthy  condition  in 
these  parts.  Local  applications  of  tannin,  chlorate  of  potash,  or 
mere  astringent  gargles  or  lozenges,  are  often  most  beneficial.  If 
the  cough  is  irritable,  various  anodynes  are  valuable,  especially 
opium,  morphia,  codeia,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromide  of  ammonium, 
conium,  belladonna,  chlorodyne,  some  of  which  may  be  combined. 
These  are  best  given  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  syrups,  or  liuctuses, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  make  all  cough-mixtures  as  small  as  possible. 
Anodyne  and  other  iiihaUdions  are  in  many  cases  extremely  servioe- 
mble,  hut  not  for  any  curative  effect  as  regards  phthisis.  They  are 
particularly  usefiil  if  the  larynx  is  affected.  If  the  expectoration 
is  fetid,  disinfectant  inhalations  should  be  employed.  Weak 
iodine  inhalations  are  sometimes  decidedly  beneficial.  Dyspnoea 
and  hasmaptysismuBt  be  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  principles. 
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Vomiting  l«  sometimes  a  very  dbtressing  symptom :  if  tlie  orduuir 
remedies  fail,  jntiall  dotes  of  dryehnia  should  be  tried,  and  the  cf 
fecti<  prrxluc^  are  in  some  cases  most  satis&ctory.  Dinrrhtta,  if 
due  to  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  is  frequently  very  difficult  u> 
check.  Powders  containing  10  grains  of  carbonate  of  iMsmodi, 
with  5  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  not  uncommonly  stop  it,  boi 
enemata  of  starch  and  opium  are  most  to  be  relied  on.  Other 
complirrations  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 

8.  Change  of  Climate  and  Sea-toyage*, — ^This  is  a  mo£t  impor- 
tant Huhject  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  phthisi?,  bnt 
only  the  main  principles  to  be  attended  to  can  be  indicated  here. 
For  detailcfcl  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  writings  of 
Williams,  WaLshe,  Henry  Bennett,  and  others.  In  selecting  a 
suitable  climate  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  are — that  there  is 
neither  extreme  of  temperature ;  that  the  air  is  pure,  and  not  too 
moist ;  that  the  soil  is  healthy  ;  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
sudden  changes,  exi)osure  to  cold  winds,  or  continued  unfavorable 
weather.  It  is  always  well  also  to  choose  a  place  where  there  is 
bright  sunshine,  attractive  scenery,  and  pleasant  company.  One 
m(jst  inip<^rtant  object  in  selecting  a  climate  is — that  the  pdleni 
may  he  enabled  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  The 
salutary  influence  of  high  altitudes  upon  phthiBis  has  been  well 
established,  and  some  recommend  a  residence  in  mountainous 
districts,  even  during  the  winter.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  this  is  desirable,  but  patients  should  rather  reside  in  some 
warm  and  sheltered  place  during  the  colder  months,  and  go  to  a 
high  and  dry  region  during  the  warm  season.  The  exact  qualities 
of  the  climate  which  are  suitable  for  any  individual  case  will  de- 
pend upon  its  mode  of  origin,  and  the  condition  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  as  to  its  degree  of  irritability.  Those  cases 
which  are  of  constitutional  origin  are  particularly  benefited  by  a 
sojourn  in  lofly  regions.  The  principal  seaside  places  suitable  for 
phthisical  invalids  are  the  Isle  of  Wight,  especially  Ventnor, 
Bournemouth,  Torquay,  Hastings,  Penzance,Worthing,  Sidmoath, 
Southport,  Grange,  Clcvedon,  and  Tenby,  in  this  country,  where 
the  temperature  is  moderate,  but  moisture  considerable ;  Mentone 
Nice,  San  Renio,  Palermo,  Cannes,  Malaga,  Malta,  Algiers,  Ac, 
where  there  is  a  high  temperature,  with  but  little  moisture;  Mi- 
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deira,  West  Indies,  and  the  Azores,  where  both  temperature  and 
moisture  are  considerable.  Among  inland  regions,  Pau,  Pisa, 
Upper  Egypt,  Syria,  Australia,  certain  parts  of  South  Afinca,  are 
recommended ;  or,  if  elevated  districts  are  desired,  the  Alps,  An- 
des, Himalayas,  or  Mexican  mountain  ranges  afford  the  requisite 
conditions. 

Long  voyages,  especially  to  Australia,  or  up  the  Mediterranean, 
are  most  useful  in  many  cases,  but  they  should  not  be  recom- 
mended if  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced. 

A  large  number  of  patients  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  suitable  climate,  though,  thanks 
to  the  various  hospitals  established  in  many  seaside  places  in  this 
country,  these  advantages  are  more  widely  disseminated  than  they 
were  formerly.  If,  during  the  winter  months,  patients  are  unable 
to  get  to  a  proper  climate,  they  should  keep  indoors  as  much  as 
possible  in  bad  weather,  avoid  every  cause  of  cold,  and  wear  a 
respirator.  Men  should  allow  the  beard  and  mustache  to  grow. 
The  treatment  of  consumption  by  miueriil  waters,  compressed  air, 
inhalation  of  oxygen,  Ac,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much  use. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
CANCEE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Etiology. — ^This  disease,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  far  most 
common  from  40  to  60  years  of  age,  and  more  males  are  affected 
than  females.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  infectious,  or  inherited. 
It  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  secondary,  especially  to  cancer 
of  the  bones  or  testicles,  but  may  result  from  direct  extension,  or 
be  primary  in  its  origin.  It  generally  extends,  so  as  to  involve 
neighboring  parts,  but  is  very  rarely  followed  by  secondary  can- 
cerous formations  in  other  internal  organs. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Encephalaid  is  the  variety  of  can- 
cer usually  found  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  often  extremely  soft,  pulpy, 
and  vascular.    Other  forms  are  occasionally  met  with,  alone  or  in 
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combiDatioD,  and  considerable  deposit  of  black  pigment  may  be 
observed,  coDStituting  melaiwtw  cancer. 

Secondary  cancer  is  almost  always  in  the  nodular  form,  and 
aflTects  both  lungs :  the  nodules  vary  much  in  size,  and  when  at 
the  surface  tend  to  be  depressed  ;  by  their  union  a  lung  may  be 
involved  throughout.  Primary  cancer  is  particularly  prone  to  in- 
volve only  one  lung,  especially  the  right,  and  is  often  infiltrated. 
After  a  time  the  cancerous  matter  undergoes  fatty  degeneration 
and  softening,  ca\'ities  being  produced  in  some  cases,  and  extrav- 
asations of  blood  into  its  substance  are  common.  The  vessels 
and  bronchi  are  often  either  involved  in  the  disease  or  obliterated 
by  pressure.  The  unaffected  part  of  the  lung-texture  may  be 
normal,  or  various  morbid  changes  are  set  up.  A  cancerous  lung 
feels  remarkably  heav}^  Extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  are  usu- 
ally observed. 

Symitoms. — Secondary  cancer  tends  to  come  on  insidiously, 
without  any  subjective  symptoms.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which 
the  left  lung  was  involved  almost  throughout,  and  the  right  also 
extensively,  but  the  only  symptoms  were  occasional  cough,  with 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  In  primary  cancer,  there  is 
usually  pain  in  the  chesty  which  may  be  extremely  severe,  lanci- 
nating, and  accompanied  with  tenderness.  Cough  is  present, 
attended  in  some  cases  with  a  peculiar  expectoration,  in  the  form 
of  a  substance  resembling  red  or  black-currant  jelly,  or  occa- 
sionally containing  cancer  elements.  Hcemoptysis  is  very  common. 
I}yspnaa  is  generally  present,  and  it  is  especially  severe  if  there 
are  projecting  nodules,  pressing  on  the  nerves,  or  if  the  cancer  is 
associated  with  a  mediastinal  tumor,  when  there  are  other  signs 
of  pressure  on  neighboring  structures. 

The  general  symptoms  are  not  usually  so  severe  as  might  be 
expected.  The  cancerous  cachexia  may  or  may  not  be  evident ; 
emaciation,  fever,  night-sweats,  with  failure  of  strength,  are 
generally  present  more  or  less,  but  they  may  be  comparatively 
very  slight,  especially  in  the  secondary  form.  Wasting  is  some- 
times extremely  rapid  in  its  progress  when  once  established. 

Physical  Signs. — These  will  vary  according  to  the  form,  seat, 
and  amount  of  the  cancerous  accumulation,  and  whether  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  mediastinal  tumor  or  not.    Where  there  are 
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scattered  nodules,  the  percussion  and  respiratory  sounds  may  be 
somewhat  altered.  If  a  lung  is  extensively  involved  with  nodular 
cancer,  being  ultimately  converted  into  a  mass  of  encephaloid, 
the  signs  are :  enlargement  of  the  side,  with  widened  and  flattened 
spaces,  the  surface  being  unusually  smooth,  but  without  any  sense 
of  ftuetuatian ;  great  deficiency,  or  entire  absence  of  movement; 
weakened  or  annulled  vocal  fremitus ;  complete  dulness,  unaltered 
by  position,  with  great  sense  of  resistance ;  breath-sounds  often  weak 
or  absent  over  a  variable  area ;  vocal  resonance  deficient ;  dis- 
placement of  heart  or  diaphragm,  the  cardiac  sounds  being  fre- 
quently conducted  to  an  unusual  degree.  Such  were  the  signs  in 
the  case  already  alluded  to.  In  the  infiltrated  fomiy  the  lung  is 
coniraeted,  and  physical  examination  reveals :  retraction  of  the 
side,  with  depression  of  the  spaces ;  deficient  movement,  but  the 
spaces  still  act;  vocal  fremitus,  either  increased,  lessened,  or 
absent,  according  to  the  amount  of  consolidation ;  hard,  wooden, 
high-pitched,  or  tubular  percussion,  which  may  eodend  across  the 
middle  line ;  bronchial,  blowing,  or  feeble  respiratory  sounds ; 
vocal  resonance  often  intensified ;  displacement  of  the  heart, 
either  towards  the  aflected  or  opposite  side,  with  intensification 
of  the  sounds,  and  drawing  up  of  the  diaphragm.  Ultimately 
there  may  be  signs  of  cavities.  In  the  non-cancerous  parts,  signs 
of  hypertrophy,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  &c.,  are  usually  present. 

Prognosis  is  necessarily  fatal,  death  occurring  either  from 
local  or  general  causes. 

Treatment  can  only  be  palliative,  and  the  usual  remedies 
must  be  employed  for  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

Rare  Formations  in  the  Litngs. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  enumerate  these,  so  as  to  indicate 
their  possible  occurrence.  Those  that  need  recognition  include 
hydatids ;  albuminoid  degeneration ;  sarcomatonSy  enchondromatovs, 
osteoidf  or  myeloid  tumors ;  hcematoma. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

FLETJBISY, ^INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PLEUBA. 

Etiology. — Exciting  Causes.  These  include:  1.  Direct  irri- 
tatioD  of  the  pleura,  from  injury ;  foreign  matters  which  have  gained 
access  into  its  ca\nty^  e.  g,,  pus,  air,  Ac;  local  deposits  in  the 
pleura,  e.  ^.,  cancer,  tubercle ;  diseased  bone ;  friction  or  pressure 
of  tumors.  2.  Cold,  or  other  injurious  meteorological  inflnences, 
though  many  deny  any  such  mode  of  causation.  3.  Possibly 
"extreme  muscular  overexertion  and  exertion  in  continuous 
public  speaking"  (Anstie).  4.  Extension  from  neighboriDg 
parts,  e.  g.,  the  pericardium,  and  under  this  cause  may  be  also 
mentioned  the  pleurisy  which  accompanies  pneumonia  in  most 
casas,  or  complicates  other  pulmonary  affections,  especially  phthisis. 
5.  Blood-poisoning,  in  various  acute  febrile  diseases,  especially 
scarlatina,  typhoid,  puerperal  fever,  acute  rheumatism ;  pyaemia 
and  septiciemia ;  Bright*s  disease ;  or  alcoholism. 

According  to  its  mode  of  origin,  pleurisy  has  been  divided 
into  2>n7na7nj  or  idiopathic,  and  secondary.  The  former  is  due  to 
some  cause  acting  immediately  on  the  pleura,  the  patient  having 
previously  been  in  good  health  ;  the  latter  is  the  result  either  of 
some  constitutional  affection,  or  of  previous  visceral  organic  dis- 
ease. In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
may  in  some  instances  be  brought  about  by  a  slight  exciting 
cause,  acting  on  a  depraved  constitution,  which  greatly  predis- 
poses to  serous  inflammations.  Of  other  predisposing  causes  but 
little  is  know^n.  Pleurisy  may  occur  at  any  age.  Probably  it  is 
more  common  in  the  colder  seasons. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Like  other  inflammations  of 
serous  membranes,  pleurisy,  if  it  is  at  all  extensive,  and  runs  a 
regular  course,  is  characterized  by  the  stages  of  vascidarizatumf 
lymphrcxudntion,  fluid  effusion,  absorption,  and  adhesion.  The 
costal  pleura  seems  to  be  first  aflected  as  a  rule.  At  the  outset 
the  appearances  are  bright  redness,  from  capillary  injection,  often 
with  spots  of  extravasation ;  dryness  and  loss  of  polish  of  tbe 
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membrane,  with  thickening,  cloudiness,  and  diminution  in  con- 
sistence. Then  exudation  covers  the  surface  more  or  less  exten- 
sively, varying  in  quantity  and  characters,  and  being  usually 
stratified.  A  sero-fibrinous  fluid  begins  to  accumulate  in  the 
pleural  sac,  in  some  cases  from  a  very  early  period,  in  which  float 
fibrinous  flocculi,  the  amount  varying  exceedingly,  but  it  may 
be  so  abundant  as  to  fill  the  sac  completely.  More  or  less  blood 
may  be  present,  as  well  as  gas,  the  latter  probably  being  due  to 
decomposition.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  membrane  undergo 
proliferation,  and  the  young  cells  thus  produced  are  seen  in  the 
exudation  and  fluid.  If  the  case  is  favorable,  the  effusion  is 
absorbed,  much  of  the  exudation  is  also  taken  up,  afler  under- 
going degenerative  changes,  while  the  remainder  becomes  organ- 
ized into  adhesions  or  agglutinations,  these  also  resulting  some- 
times from  papillary,  vascular  growths  from  the  subepithelial 
tissue. 

In  some  cases,  owing  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  system, 
or  excessive  formation  of  cells,  the  fluid  is  not  taken  up,  but 
remains,  and  becomes  purulent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
exudation  may  also  become  caseous,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of 
tubercle  ;  or  calcification  sometimes  occurs. 

The  lung,  if  not  previously  consolidated,  is  first  floated  for- 
wards and  relaxed,  and  then  compressed,  until  ultimately  it  is 
completely  "  camified."  If  the  pressure  is  removed  soon,  it  will 
expand  again ;  otherwise  it  is  in  danger  of  being  rendered  per- 
manently useless,  or  of  undergoing  further  destructive  changes. 

In  a  good  proportion  of  cases,  pleurisy  merely  occurs  over  a 
very  small  patch,  where  slight  exudation  occurs,  and  an  adhesion 
soon  forms.  In  a  few  instances,  I  have  observed  distinct  evidence 
of  extensive  formation  of  lifrnph,  with  little  or  no  fluid  effusion. 
Sometimes  the  serum  is  "  loculated "  by  adhesions.  Rarely  pleu- 
risy is  bilateral,  being  then  generally  associated  with  some  con- 
stitutional diathesis. 

By  chronic  pleurisy  is  usually  meant  either  adhesion  of  the 
pleural  surfaces,  with  falling  in  of  the  side,  the  result  of  an 
acute  attack ;  or  a  condition  in  which  the  effusion  remains,  and 
cannot  be  absorbed,  being  either  serous  or  purulent,  and  in  either 
case  named  empycema;  or  where  an  opening  has  been  formed 
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externally,  through  which  there  is  a  permanent  discharge  (, 
lou8  empyosma),  into  the  bronchi,  or  very  rarely  into  the  bo' 
Occasionally  the  disease  seems  to  be  chronic  in  its  origin, 
cially  when  secondary,  and  under  this  class  of  cases  migl^^t  be 
included  those  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  repeated,  liifc_zuted 
attacks. 

If  there  is  abundant  effusion,  the  neighboring  organs  wUl 
be  found  displaced,  especially  the  heart  in  left  pleurisy,  TLim  k  u 
partly  due  to  pressure,  partly  due  to  elastic  traction  on  the  part 
of  the  lung  which  is  free  to  act.  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  aSSnxis 
that  the  axis  of  the  heart  can  never  diverge  beyond  the  vertical 
line,  or  only  to  a  very  slight  degree,  so  that  the  apex  does  not 
point  to  the  right ;  which  is  contradictory  of  the  statements  made 
by  other  observers.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  venous 
system  are  often  overloaded. 

Symptoms. — In   all  serous  inflammations  the  symptoms  cp^ 
served  are  of  three  classes,  viz.:  1st.  Those  due  directly  to  t^® 
affection  of  the  membrane  itself,  and  tissues  immediately  adjo«^^' 
ing;  2d.  Those  resulting  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  infla.^^' 
matory  products  on  neighboring  organs  and  structures;  and  ^^^' 
Those  indicating  constitutional   disturbance.      Much  variety        ^ 
presented  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  and  th  -^ 
by  no  means  always  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
In  many  instances,  which  are  common  enough  in  hospital  oi 
patient  practice,  where  the  disease  is  localized  in  a  small  pate 
the  one  evident  symptom  is  a  "  stitch  in  the  side,"  which  may  fc-  '^ 
very  severe,   increased   by  breathing,  coughing,  and   often  ^^^ 
pressure,  the  patient  leaning  towards  the  affected  side,  which 
kept  as  much  at  rest  as  possible,  respiration  being  very  shalloi 
There  arc  no  general  symptoms. 

A  typical  cane  of  ojcnte  primary  pleurvnj  with  effusion  has  the  fo  '' 
lowing  clinical  history.  At  the  outset^  several  chills  are  felt,nc:^  * 
severe,  accompanied,  or  soon  followed,  by  certain  local  symptom^' 
pyrexia  also  setting  in  speedily. 

Local  Symptoms, — Acut^  pain  is  felt,  usually  in  the  inframairB"' 
mary  or  infra-axillary  region,  of  a  dragging,  catching,  or  stittl*^ 
like  character,  increased  by  breathing  or  coughing,  and  attended 
with  superficial  or  deep  tenderness.    The  sharpness  of  the  pai^ 
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L*  ofteD  evitlcnccd  in  the  expression,  posture,  and  mode  of  breath- 
ing of  the  patient.  Eespiration  is  carried  on  in  a  hurried, 
shallow,  and  irregular  manner,  but  there  is  no  actual  dyspnoea 
at  fiwt,  and  the  number  of  respinitious  is  rarely  above  30  to  35. 
Later  on,  there  is  evident  dyi^pnmij  should  much  fluid  be  poured 
out,  owing  to  mechanical  pressure,  which  varies  in  degree,  being 
in  2»ome  cases  very  severe.  Cough  is  generally  present,  though 
the  patient  tries  to  repress  it;  it  is  short  and  hacking,  generally 
<iry,  or  at  least  unattended  with  any  particular  expectoration. 
Sometimes  it  is  excited  by  making  the  patient  sit  up,  or  bend 
f<>nward.  At  first  the  jK)sition  assumed  is  lying  on  the  affected 
**</*»,  but  later  on  there  is  no  uniformity,  for  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  .see  patients  with  one  pleura  full  of  fluid,  habitually  rest  on 
the  healthy  side. 

General  Symptoms,  —  Pyrexia  is  present,  but  it  is  not  very 
^^arked,  and  the  temperature  has  no  typical  course.  The  pulse 
**  frequent,  varying  usually  from  90  to  120,  full  and  bounding, 
hut  deficient  in  resistance,  as  evidenced  by  the  sphygmograph 
V  Anstie).  The  pulse  respiration  ratio  is  altered  somewhat,  but  not 
t<"^  any  great  degree.  There  is  very  little  prostnition.  Disturbance 
^f  the  digestive  organs,  headache,  and  other  febrile  symptoms  are 
P*^!sent  more  or  less.     The  urine  may  be  slightly  albuminous. 

In  a  few  days,  in  favorable  cases,  the  symptoms  subside  and 

the  fluid  is  absorbed.     Should  this  not  happen,  frequently  only  a 

httle  dyspncBa  remains.    Ultimately,  the  effusion  may  in  time  be 

^^kcn  up,  or  discharged  through  the  bronchi  or  externally,  or  be 

'^nioved   by  operation.     In  cases  of  chronic   eflfiision,  pyrexia 

^ften  continues,  the  skin  l)eing  hot,  dry,  and  harsh,  and  the  pulse 

f^Hjuent  but  weak.      The  patient  wastes,  and   becomes   much 

•*<>bilitated.     (Edema  of  the  affected  side,  and  extreme  clubbing 

*^f  the  finger  ends,  are  sometimes  noticed.     Fistulous  empysema 

**  attended  generally  with  great  weakness,  loss  of  flesh,  and  a 

Pudency  to  hectic  fever.   The  hair  frequently  falls  off*.  Ultimately 

Tniptoms  of  tuberculosis  may  arise*.     The  formation  of  pus  has 

"*^  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  repeated  rigors,  but  certainly 

^ois  is  not  always  the  case.     Perforation  into  the  bronchi  is 

*Uttjded  with  profuse  expectoration  of  matter.   Should  extensive 

I^dheaona  fornix  with  retraction  of  the  side,  more  or  less  shortness 
88 
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of  breath  remains,  with  a  liability  to  occasional  pains  in  the  sideB, 
and  a  want  of  power  in  the  system. 

It  is  very  important  to  notice  that  extensive  effusion  may  take 
place,  without  there  being  any  symptoms  to  draw  attention  to  the 
chest  (latent  pleurisy),  and  this  is  especially  liable  to  happep  in 
second  a  ry  pleurisy,  or  when  it  occurs  in  children.  Bilateral  pleurU^ 
is  necessarily  a  serious  affair,  and  is  attended  with  much  dyspnoea. 
Diaphracpnatic  pleurisy  probably  causes  very  severe  pain,  and  also 
interferes  greatly  with  breathing. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  mrly  stages  the  only  reliable  physical 
signs  are:  1.  Diminished  movements  on  the  affected  side,  on  ac- 
count of  pain.  2.  Friction-fremitus^  which  is  exceedingly  rare.  3. 
Fnction-soHnd,  at  first  slight  and  grazing,  but  becoming  much 
louder  when  lymph  is  deposited.  It  may  be  limited  to  a  small 
spot,  or  heard  extensively  over  the  side. 

Should  fluid  effitJ^wn  take  place,  the  signs  are  usually  quite 
characteristic,    being,   however,    considerably   modified    by  ita 
amount  and  mode  of  accumulation.     Usually  the  evidences  of 
effusion  are  first  observed  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and 
extend  upwards  more  or  less  rapidly.     1.   The  side  is  enlarged, 
and  the  spacer  are  often  s}}eci<dly  affected,  being  either  flattened  or 
bulged  out.     It  is  important  to  make  use  of  the  cyrtometer  in  de- 
termining this,  as  the  measurement  may  be  actually  less  than  on 
the   healthv  side.     2.  Movertx^nt   is  diminished  or  almost  com- 
pletely  annulled.     3.    Vocal  fremitus  is  deficient  or  absent  below,  in 
excess  above,  there  being  frequently  an  abrupt  transition  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  particularly  in  front.     4.  Fluctuation  may  occa- 
sionally be  detected.     5.  Percussion-sound  is  dull  over  a  variable 
area.     Beginning  below,  the  dulness  may  ultimately  extend  over 
the  whole  side,  and  beyond  the  middle  line  for  some  distance.  If 
the  patient  has  assumed  the  recumbent  posture  early,  dulness  w 
sometimes  present  over  the  whole  side  posteriorly,  before  any  is 
observed  in  front.     It  is  said  to  be  movable  with  a  change  of 
posture  of  the  patient,  but  frequently  this  is  not  the  case.    In 
many  instances,  at  a  certain  period,  there  b  an  abnormally  dear 
or  tubular  sound  under  the  clavicle,  and  the  transition  from  dulness 
may  be  quite  abrupt.     Occasionally  it  simulates  crack-pot  sound. 
6.  Breath-sounds  are  absent  or  feeble  below,  exaggerated,  or  even 
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blowing  or  ivhular  above.  7.  Friction-sound  may  or  may  not  con- 
tioue.  8.  Vocal  resonance  is  dijninished  or  annulkd  below,  increased 
abovCy  the  change  being  often  marked.  jEgophony  is  frequently 
heard,  especially  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  9.  Displacement 
of  organs  is  an  important  sign,  especially  of  the  heart.  Its  impulse 
may  be  noticed  far  over  on  the  right  side  in  cases  of  left  pleurisy, 
and  its  sounds  are  very  loud  here.  The  impulse,  however,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  right  ventricle.  The  diaphragm, 
with  the  liver,  spleen,  or  stomach,  are  also  often  depressed.  Some 
c&ses  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  a  cardiac  murmur 
seemed  to  be  due  to  displacement.  10.  Rarely  stwcussion  gives 
rise  to  a  splashing  sensation  or  sound. 

Absorption  may  be  traced  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
signs  described,  and  their  restoration  to  the  normal,  often  accom- 
panied with  a  lovd  redux  frietion-sound,  and  sometimes  fremitus, 
Dulncss  may  hold  on  for  some  time.  The  side  will  resume  its 
proper  form  and  size,  and  the  lung  expand  in  favorable  cases. 
The  heart  occasionally  remains  in  its  abnormal  position,  owing  to 
adhesions,  or  goes  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  lies  loose. 
Should  the  lung  remain  unexpanded,  the  signs  are :  1.  Metraction 
and  general  diminution  of  the  side,  the  ribs  being  crowded  together, 
the  shoulder  lowered,  all  the  diameters  of  the  chest  diminished, 
especially  the  antero-posterior,  and  the  spine  curved,  usually  tQ 
the  diseased,  occasionally  to  the  healthy  side.  2.  Movements  null 
or  greatly  lessened,  3.  Deficient  resonance,  4.  Feeble  respiratory 
sounds  over  the  side  generally,  or  in  some  parts  of  brondnal  quality, 
Fidulous  empycema  is  followed  by  great  retraction  of  the  side. 

The  signs  of  fluid  may  now  and  then  be  observed  on  both  sides. 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  limited  in  the  "loculated"  variety 
of  pleurisy,  which  may  cause  local  bulging.  The  fluid  sometimes 
makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  even  points,  or,  in  rare  in- 
stances, presents  pulsation,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart. 
Hhould  an  empysema  open  into  the  bronchi,  rales  will  be  heard, 
and  sometimes  pneumothorax  is  produced.  In  diaphragmatic 
pleurisy  there  may  be  no  signs,  except  cessation  of  all  abdominal 
movement  in  respiration. 

With  regard  to  children,  some  important  modifications  in 
physical  signs  are  noticed.     The  chest  being  very  yielding,  is 
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dilated  considerably,  aud  at  a  very  early  period,  while  the  orgai^j 
are  comparatively  less  displaced.  Bronchial  breathing  and  voc^^ 
resonance  often  persist  also,  when  the  thorax  is  full  of  fluid. 

Old  adhesions,  due  to  previous  attacks,  may  influence  thesig:^^ 
of  pleurisy  considerably,  as  well  as  lung-consolidations. 

Terminations. — Most  of  these  have  been  already  indicated 
the  description  of  the  clinical  history  of  pleurisy,  but  it  will        | 
well  to  bring  them  together  here.     1.  Recovery  takes  place  i^ 
large  proportion  of  cases,  after  absorption  or  removal  by 
tion  of  any  fluid,  the  lung  expanding  fairly,  but  adhesions     re- 
maining  behind.     2.  Death  is  a  rare  event  in  acute  cases,  uts  Ie» 
the  pleurisy  is  bilateral,  or  associated  with  some  serious  cons't:itu- 
tional  or  local  disease.     It  may  occur,  however,  from  the  mere 
mechanical  eflects  of  fluid  eflusion,  accompanied  with  pulmonajy 
congestion  and  OKlema,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  its  being  sudden, 
should  there  be  great  dyspnoea.   Later  on  death  may  happen  as  the 
result  of  some  of  the  events  to  be  next  noticed.     3.  Trati»Uion  into 
the  chronic  state.     Under  this  would  be  included — a.  Chronic  effu- 
sion,    b.  Retraction  of  the  side  from  extensive  adhesions,  and 
binding  down  of  the  lung.     c.  Chronic  purulent  discharge,  either 
by  an  external  opening,  through  the  air-passages,  or  in  some  un- 
usual direction,  such  as  into  the  intestines.     In  these  cases,  the 
patient  may  ultimately  either  sink  gradually,  or  become  phthisical 
or  sometimes  recovery  follows,  though  with  permanent  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side. 

DiAGNOSLs. — It  Ls  only  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  pleurisj 
has  not  merely  to  be  distinguished  from  other  aflections  of  th 
lung  or  pleura,  but  that  it  may  be  simulated  at  flrst  by  painf 
aflections  of  the  chest-wall,  or,  later  on,  by  enlargement  of  the  Iv 
or  spleen^  hydatids y  or  a  large  tumor  within  tlie  chemist.   Careful  pb 
ical  examination  is  mainly  to  be  relied  upon. 

Prognohis. — This  involves  not  only  the  immediate  result  of 
ease,  but  also  its  ultimate  issue.   Primary  phurimf  ought  to  tc 
aate  favorably  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  properly  maiu 
It  is  more  serious  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  pourec 
the  time  it  has  remained  in  the  pleura,  and  its  tendency  to  bf 
purulent.    Severe  dyspncea  is  a  dangerous  sign.    The  thermc 
and  sphygmograph  (Anstie)  are  useful  in  aiding  towards  i 
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nosiis.  Pi^iurisy  secondary  to  coiistituiioiial  diseases  is  very  grave," 
or  when  it  occurs  in  advanced  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism. 
Bilateral  pleurisy  with  effusion  is  necessarily  raost  serious.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  chronic  pleurisy  are  often  unfavorable.  Discharge 
of  pleuritic  fluid  through  the  lungs  has  been  considered  a  most 
untoward  termination,  but  I  have  known  some  cases  do  remarka- 
bly well  after  this.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  pus  forms, 
or  caseous  degeneration  is  going  on,  there  is  a  danger  of  tubercu- 
losis being  set  up. 

Treatment. — The  activity  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
the  management  of  pleurisy  must  differ  greatly  in  different  cases, 
and  I  strongly  protest  against  any  routine  practice  of  removing 
blood,  blistering,  and  administering  mercury  in  this  disease,  which, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is,  even  at  the  present  day, 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  mode  of  practice.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jects to  be  kept  in  view  are  not  merely  to  save  the  patient's  life, 
but  to  leave  the  parts  affected  in  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible. 

The  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  pleu- 
risy are  these:  1.  To  subdue  the  inflammation,  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  lymph  and  fluid  poured  out.  2.  To  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  these  materials  as  rapidly  as  possible.  3.  If  they  can- 
not be  absorbed,  to  remove  them  in  some  other  way.  4.  To  relieve 
symptoms,  if  required.  5.  To  support  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
should  it  fail. 

1.  The  fird  thing  which  is  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  of  synovi<U,  as  well  as  of  other  serous  membranes, 
is  to  keep  the  parts  affected  in  as  complete  a  state  of  rest  as  can 
be  obtained.  This  should  be  also  the  primary  measure  adopted  in 
the  management  of  pleurisy.  For  some  years  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  paying  special  attention  to  this  matter,  by  mechani- 
eatly  fixing  the  side  affected,  and  preventing  its  movemetits,  and  am 
firmly  convinced  of  the  beneflcial  effects  resulting  therefrom. 
Formerly,  it  was  my  custom  to  apply  bandages  soaked  in  a 
mixture  of  gum  and  chalk,  or  in  starch,  over  the  side,  but  at 
present  obtain  the  desired  rest  by  means  of  strapping.  The  method 
adopted  is  as  follows :  Strips  of  some  properly  adherent  plaster, 
spread  on  a  firm  material,  are  cut,  about  4  inches  wide,  and  suf- 
ficiently long  to  extend  round  the  side,  from  mid-epine  to  mid- 
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sternum ,  or  a  little  beyond.   These  are  laid  on  over  a  variable  ^  :xteDt 
of  the  chest,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  it  being    A)jDe- 
times  requisite  to  include  the  whole  side  beginning  bdmv.      The 
patient  is  directed  to  expire  deeply,  and  at  this  time,  a  strip  of  the 
plaster  is  fixed  at  mid-spine,  and  drawn  tightly  round  the  ffl(fe, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ribs ;  then  another  strip  is  laid  on  over  tbi^ 
in  the  same  way,  but  across  the  course  of  the  ribs;  the  third  follow 
the  direction  of  the  first,  overlapping  about  half  its  widths  the  fourtn 
that  of  the  second,  and  so  on  in  alternate  directions,  until  the  e^' 
tire  side  is  included,  if  required.     A  strip  maybe  passed  overtl** 
shoulder  also,  this  being  kept  down  by  another,  fixed  round  XJ^ 
side  across  its  ends.     The  good  effects  realized  by  this  method  ^* 
treatment  have  been   these:  1st.  In  those  cases  of  limited  J^ 
pkuriiiy,  which  are  very  common,  especially  in  phthisis,  as  w^'^ 
as  exceedingly  distressing,  it  gives  almost  invariably  complete  reli^Zf* 
so  that  patients  can  breathe  and  cough  comfortably,  and  folk^^ 
their  occupations  without  discomfort,  which  is  particularly  n 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  work.    2dly.  It  is  reason 
ble  to  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  inflammatory  products  po 
out  will  be  limited  by  this  condition  of  rest,  and  their  absorptic 
promoted.     I  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  these  resul 
were  reiilized  in  several  cases.     The  pressure  may  also  aid  absor 
tion,  a  matter  which  will  be  alluded  to  presently.   3dly.  Occasio 
ally  cases  come  under  observation,  in  which  there  h  extensive  «r 
daiion  of  lymph,  with  little  or  no  fiuid,  and  this  remains  as 
chronic  condition,  causing  palpable  fremitus,  attended  with  m 
unpleasant  sensations.     The  only  curative  end  that  can  be  attain 
is  to  bring  about  adhesion  of  the  surfaces,  and  strapping  the  ci 
will  most  certainly  do  this. 

Venesection,  or  even  local  bleeding,  is,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely 
ever  required.  Calomel  is  a  drug  which  had  better  be  avoided 
except  as  an  aperient.  Many  cases  require  nothing  but  rest,  l>«^* 
if  the  attack  is  at  all  severe,  the  best  therapeutic  agents  at  tl>* 
outset  are  those  which  act  on  the  heart,  such  as  a/^nite,  veratri^je^"^ 
or  tartar  etnetic,  which  may  be  given  in  some  saline  mixtu^"^ 
Opium  is  most  valuable  also,  aiding  in  relieving  pain  and  pr*'' 
curing  sleep,  if  necessary.  Dover's  powder  is  a  very  useful  for^ 
for  administering  it.     Cold  to  the  chest  has  been  recommended « 
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2.  Should  there  be  much  effusion — and  this  is  not  unfrequently 
the  state  of  things  when  the  patient  comes  under  notice — -free 
tfmnter'Xrriiation  over  the  chest  is  decidedly  beneficial,  by  means  of 
lepeated  large  blisters,  or  the  application  of  iodine  liniment.  I 
have  certainly  seen  some  instances  in  which  strapping  the  side  has 
appeared  to  aid  absorption  by  pressure.  Medicines  which  act  on 
the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys,  are  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
most  efficient  in  promoting  absorption.  I  believe  full  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  with  infusion  of  digitalis  and  other  diuretics, 
do  good  sometimes.  Powerful  purgatives  are  of  questionable 
value,  and  should  be  employed  with  aiution,  if  at  all,  but  the 
boweh^  should  be  kept  freely  opened.  Repeated  vapor  or  hot-air 
baths  have  proved  serviceable  in  some  instances  under  my  care. 
Dr.  Anstie  strongly  recommends  tincture  of  iron. 

3.  A  most  important  matter  as  regards  the  treatment  of  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  and  one  which  is  attracting  much  attention  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  removal  of  Vie  fluid  by  paracentesis  thoracis. 
Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  merely  a  last  resource ;  now  it  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  and  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment     Many  questions  connected  with  this  subject  are  still 
matters  of  dispute,  such  as  the  time  at  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  the  instrument  to  be  employed ; 
the  amount  of  fluid  to  be  removed  ;  and  whether  it  is  dangerous 
or  not  to  allow  the  entrance  of  air  into  tlie  pleura.     There  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove  the  great  value  of  paracentesis,  even  in 
acute  cases,  especially  in  children,  and  from  personal  practice,  I 
can  add  mv  testimonv  in  favor  of  this  measure.     In  Dr.  Austie's 
excellent  article  on  Pleurisy  in  **  Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine," 
the  circumstances  under  which  paracentesis  ought  to  be  performed 
are  well  stated  as  follows:  1.  In  all  cases  of  pleurisy  at  whatever 
date,  where  the  fluid  is  so  copious  as  to  fill  one  pleura,  and  begins 
to  compress  the  lung  of  the  other  side.    2.  In  all  ca^es  of  double 
pleurisy,  when  the  total  fluid  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  space  equal 
to  half  the  united  dimensions  of  the  two  pleural  cavities.     3.  In 
all  cases  where,  the  effusion  being  large,  there  have  been  one  or 
more  fits  of  orthopncea.     4.  In  all  cases  where  the  fluid  can  be 
suspected  to  be  pus,  an  exploratory  puncture  must  be  made ;  if 
purulent,  the  fluid  must  be  let  out.    5.  In  all  cases  where  a  pleu- 
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ritic  eflfusiou  occupying  as  much  as  half  of  one  pleural  cavity  has 
existed  so  long  as  one  month,  and  shows  no  sign  of  progressiTe 
absorption. 

The  various  modes  of  operating  must  be  ascei'tained  from  sur- 
gical works.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  fluid, 
provided  it  is  not  purulent.  It  is  probably  safer  to  exclude  air, 
if  possible.  If  a  fistulous  opening  remains,  and  a  fetid  pus  escapes^ 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  should  be  washed  out  with  lukewann 
water,  which  may  contain  some  disinfectant,  such  as  a  little  ca^ 
bolic  acid,  or  tincture  of  iodine  (1  part  to  4). 

4.  The  symptom  likely  to  call  for  special  attention  ispaitL  If 
not  relieved  by  rest,  the  best  plan  is  to  employ  subcutaneous  injec- 
Hon  of  morphia.  If  the  side  is  not  strapped,  hot  fomentation  or 
poultices,  or  sinapisms  may  be  tried.  Urgeid  dyspncea  calls  for 
paracentesis  usually.     Cough  must  be  relieved  if  troublesome. 

5.  Patients  need  not  be  kept  low  in  pleurisy,  as  r^arda  diet, 
but  stimulants  are  not  to  be  given  at  first.  If  the  strength  fails, 
and  especially  in  those  chronic  conditions,  abundant  nutritious 
food  is  required,  with  >vine  or  beer.  Quinine,  mineral  acids,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  other  remedies  of  this  kind  are  also  very  useful  at 
this  time. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  pleurmes  must  be  guided  by  the 
condition  with  which  they  are  associated.  Lowering  measures 
are  especially  to  be  avoided  in  these  cases,  as  a  rule. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HYDROTHORAX.^DBOPST  OF  THE  PLEUBA. 

Etiolckiy. — Almost  always  this  is  found  in  practice  to  be  apart 
of  general  dropsy,  from  cardiac  or  renal  disease.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  rarely  of  an  active  kind  associated  with  cancer  or  tubercle. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^More  or  less  clear  serous  fluid  col- 
lects in  both  pleural  mcs,  compressing  the  lungs.  There  are  none 
of  the  signs  of  inflammation. 
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Symptoms. — Dyftpruea  vnth  sign  of  deficieiU  hlood'oeration  are 
the  only  symptoms,  resultiug  from  mechanical  interference  with 
the  action  of  the  lungs,  and  there  is  generally  much  distress, 
because  hydrothorax  is  added  to  some  previous  serious  affection, 
and  because  both  sides  are  involved.  The  physical  signs  are  those 
of  fluid  in  both  pleurm ;  not  excessive  in  amount ;  freely  movable ; 
without  fridioji-sound  or  fremitus ;  there  being  no  displacemeyit  of  the 
heart. 

Treatment. — ^As  a  rule  this  is  merely  a  part  of  the  general 
treatment  for  dropsy.  Dry  cupping  over  the  chest  might  be  em- 
ployed. In  extreme  cases,  paracentesis  is  indicated,  in  order  to 
afford  temporary  relief. 

HjEmothorax. — Hemorrhage  into  the  Pleura. 

Etiology. — ^Blood  may  be  mixed  with  pleuritic  effusion  from 
inflammation,  to  a  variable  degree,  or  with  the  ordinary  serum, 
if  there  is  a  scorbutic  or  purpuric  tendency.  The  accumulation 
of  blood  in  any  quantity  in  the  pleura  is  due  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing causes:  1.  Rupture  of  a  vessel  from  injury,  or  its  perforation 
during  operation.  2.  Bursting  of  an  aneurism,  of  which  I  have 
seen  a  most  interesting  example,  in  which  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  ruptured  into  the  left 
pleural  cavity.  3.  Carcinoma  of  the  lung,  giving  way  into  the 
pleura.  4.  Diffuse  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  extending  to  the  sur- 
fiice.     5.  Cancer  of  the  pleura  itself. 

Symptoms. — There  is  dyspruza  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood, 
with  evidences  of  loss  of  blood.  Death  may  occur  very  speedily. 
The  physical  signs  are  merely  those  of  pleuritic  accumulation, 
either  liquid  or  solid. 

Treatment. — In  most  non-traumatic  cases,  nothing  can  be 
done  but  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest.  Of  course  if  there  is  any 
injury,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Paracentesis 
may  possibly  be  required. 

Pneumothorax. — Hydro-pneumothorax. 

Etiology. — ^1.  Practically,  pneumothorax  of  any  clinical  im- 
portance comes  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  in  the  great 
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majority  of  cases,  as  the  result  of  perforation  from  the  lung,  from 
rupture  of  a  phthidcal  cavity ;  it  may  occur  iu  the  earlier  stages  of 
phthisis ;  and  araoDg  very  rare  causes  of  giving  way  of  the  lung, 
with  escape  of  air,  are  ineutioned  emphysema,  abscess,  gangrene, 
rupture  of   vesicles   from   violent    cough,   especially   hooping- 
cough,  or  of  a  subpleural  emphysematous  collection,  hemorrhage, 
hydatids,  cancer.     2.  Perforation  may  take  place /rom  the  pleura^ 
in  connection  with  empyema,  or  absc&ss  of  the  chest-walls.    3. 
Injury,  either  from  direct  perforation  from  without,  fractured 
rib:*,  or  severe  contusion,  may  lead  to  pneumothorax.     4.  The 
stomach  or  oesophagus  has  been  known  to  give  way  into  the 
pleura.     It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  those  cases  in  which  gas  is 
present  from  decomposition  of  fluid. 

Anatomical  CiiARACTKits. — The  gas  generally  consists  of 
oxygen,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrogen  in  variable  propor- 
tions, with,  under  some  circumstances,  fetid  ingredients,  such  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  may  fill  the  pleural  sac  completely, 
compressing  the  lung,  or  is  sometimes  limited  by  adhesions.  It 
excites  inflammation,  the  products  of  which  are  seen,  the  fluid 
being  either  serous  or  purulent. 

Symitoms. — It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  those  which  are 
indicative  of  perforative  pneumothorax.     Usually  a  rndderiy  very 
infeme  pain  in  the  side  is  experienced,  also  occasionally  a  sensa- 
tion of  something  giving  way,  and  of  fluid  pouring  out,  with 
urgent  dyapna^  and  evidences  of  shock.      These  symptoms  fre- 
quently immediately  follow  a  violent  cough.     The  dyspnoea  may 
temporarily  diminish,  or  go  on  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  air  accumulated,  until  there  is  constant  or  paroxysmal 
orthopnoea.     The  voice  becomes  feeble,  in  some  cases  to  complete 
a])honia.     Cough  is  often  rendered  difficult  and  ineffective^  and  «r- 
pe-ctoratio7i  ceases.     Occasionally  there  is  muclv  hypersesthesia  of 
the  side.     The  pulse  is  frequent,  weak,  and  small,  but  breathing 
being  hurried  out  of  proportion,  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  is 
altered.      The  patient  generally  presents  an  anxious  and  dis- 
tressed aspect,  and  soon  there  are  evidences  of  apnoea.    A  com- 
mon mode  of  decumbency  at  first  is  dorsal,  with  the  head  raised, 
and  an  inclination  to  the  sound  side ;  or  the  patient  may  koeel, 
supported  on  the  elbows.     In  many  cases  the  posture  is  changed 
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frequently,  and  when  fluid  collects,  there  is  a  tendency  to  lie  on 
the  affected  side. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  severe  cases  the  symp- 
toms may  be  by  no  means  marked,  and  where  the  escape  of  air 
is  limited  by  adhesions,  they  are  usually  comparatively  slight. 

Physical  Signs. — The  amount  of  air  present,  the  existence 
and  quantity  of  fluid  mixed  with  it,  and  the  continuance  or 
closure  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  perforation  into  the  lung,  will 
modify  the  physical  signs  present.  1.  The  side  is  enkirged,  often 
to  an  extreme  degree,  the  spaces  being  undened  and  effaced,  or  even 
bulged  out,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  chest  feels  smooth.  2.  Move- 
ments are  deficient  or  annulled,  3.  Vocal  fremitus  is  weak  or  absent, 
4.  Percussion  reveals  at  first  increased  resonance,  even  to  true  tym- 
pcaiitic  sound,  which  may  extend  considerably  across  the  middle 
line.  Sometimes  it  has  an  amphoric  quality.  If  the  amount  of 
air  is  extreme,  there  is  dulness  with  much  re§istance.  When  effu- 
sion takes  place,  dulness  will  be  observed  in  dependent  parts, 
movable  with  change  of  posture  usually.  Occasionally  at  the  line 
of  junction  of  fluid  and  air  an  amphoric  note  is  produced,  with  a 
quivering  sensation  to  the  fingers.  5.  Respiration-sounds  may  be 
w^ak  and  distant,  or  almost  suppressed;  typically  amphoric  when 
the  fistula  is  open,  with  a  metallic  echo ;  or  alternately  one  or  the 
other.  A  whistling  inspiration  is  produced  in  rare  instances,  by 
the  passage  of  air  through  a  narrow  chink.  6.  Vocal  resonance 
may  h^feehle  or  absent;  or  exaggerated,  with  a  metallic  echo,  and 
the  whisper  in  some  cases  is  very  loud,  and  has  a  marked  me- 
tallic character.  7.  Cough  also  may  have  a  metallic  echo,  8. 
Metallic  tinkling  is  sometimes  distinctly  produced  by  breathing, 
coughing,  or  speaking;  and  the  bell-sound  may  be  elicited.  9. 
Succussion  produces  a  splashing  sensation  and  sound,  if  both  air 
and  fluid  are  present.  10.  The  mediastinum,  heart,  diaphragm, 
and  abdominal  organs  are  displaced  to  a  variable  degree.  11. 
The  heart-sounds  are  now  and  then  intensified  on  the  affected 
side,  and  attended  with  a  metallic  echo. 

Prognosis. — Though  a  very  grave  event,  pneumothorax  is  not 
necessarily  fatal,  recovery  occasionally  taking  place.  It  is  less 
dangerous  if  localized.     In  some  instances  where  it  has  occurred 
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during  phthisis,  it  seems  to  have  delayed  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Treatment. — I  have  found  great  relief  in  some  cases,  from 
strapping  the  side  firmly,  as  described  under  pleurisy.  If  the 
amount  of  air  is  considerable,  causing  much  dyspnoea,  paracen- 
tesis must  be  performed,  and  pressure  may  be  afterwards  applied. 
Dry  cupping  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  useful.  Stimulants  and 
antispasmodics  should  be  given  to  counteract  shock  and  dyspnoea. 
Dr.  Walshc  recommends  repeated  inhalations  of  small  quantities 
of  chloroform.     Pleurisy  must  be  treated,  should  it  arise. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 

LUNGS  AND  PLEURA. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  bring  together 
the  chief  pulmonary  diseases  which  resemble  each  other,  and  point 
out  their  diagnostic  marks.  Their  separation  can  in  many  cases 
only  be  effected  by  a  full  consideration  of  the  history,  local  symp- 
toms, general  condition,  and  physical  signs  present.  The  last 
merely  disclose  the  existing  physical  conditions,  and  cannot  alone 
determine  the  nature  of  the  disease  as  a  rule,  though  they  afford 
most  valuable  aid  towards  this  end. 

1.  Diagnosis  OF  Acute  Affections. — The  diseases  belonging 
to  this  class  which  require  special  notice  are  bronchitis,  pneunwnia, 
croupous  or  catarrhal,  pkurisy,  and  acuf^  phthisis.  It  may  be 
serviceable  to  arrange  their  chief  characteristic  features  in  the 
form  of  a  table  (pp.  526,  527). 

It  is  impossible  in  an  arrangement  like  the  preceding,  to  do 
more  than  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  main  differences  between 
these  ordinary  diseases.  It  must  be  remembered  that  non-typcal 
cases  occur,  and  that  these  affections  are  often  presented  in  variouB 
combinations.     Usually  the  chief  matters  as  regards  diagnoos 
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are  to  distiuguish — 1.  Bronchitis  from  pneumonia,  especially 
catarrhal,  when  it  complicates  bronchitis.  2.  Basic  pneumonia 
from  pleurisy.  3.  Acute  phthisis  from  either  form  of  pneumonia 
or  extensive  bronchitis,  as  well  as  the  different  varieties  of  this 
disease  from  each  other. 

The  diagnosis  of  congestion  and  its  results,  abscess,  gangrene, 
Ac,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  descriptions  of  these 
morbid  conditions.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose  between  mere  lobular  collapse  and  lobular  pneu- 
moniay  but  the  thermometer  will  aid  greatly  in  distinguishing 
them. 

2.  Occasionally  a  case  comes  under  observation  where  one  side 
is  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  physical  signs 
are  due  to  fluid,  or  to  very  extensive  solid  accumulation,  especially 
secondary  cancer  of  the  lung.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
diagnosis  must  be  founded  on — a.  The  history  of  the  case,  b. 
Certain  physical  signs,  viz.,  in  consolidation,  the  chest  is  uneven 
on  its  surface,  there  is  no  fluctuation,  but  a  marked  sense  of  resist- 
ance  on  percussion.  As  a  rule  also  there  is  bronchial  breathing, 
increased  vocal  resonance,  and  conduction  of  the  heart-sounds, 
though  there  may  be  complete  absence  of  breath-sounds  and  voice, 
except  perhaps  in  some  spots,  such  as  close  to  the  spine,  c.  The 
symptoms  present,  and  general  condition.  In  consolidation  there 
are  frequently  pressure  symptoms,  more  sevei'e  cough  and  expecto- 
ration, and  the  sputa,  may  have  special  characters,  hctmoptysis  being 
also  not  uncommon.  If  there  is  any  actual  uncertainty  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  employment  of  a  small,  exploratory  suction- 
trocar,  by  means  of  which  some  fluid,  if  present,  may  be  removed 
for  examination,  and  no  damage  is  done  if  there  is  none.  If 
necessary,  this  method  of  diagnosis  may  be  turned  into  one  of 
treatment,  by  taking  away  the  effusion  through  the  canula  intro- 
duced. 

3.  There  are  certain  conditions  in  which  signs  of  increase  of 
air  within  the  chest  are  observed,  viz.,  emphysema,  hypertrophy  of 
the  lung,  and  pneumothorax.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
separating  the  two  former,  and  they  are  often  more  or  less  associ- 
ated. Hypertrophy  is  generally  unilateral,  following  some  affection 
which  evidently  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  opposite  lung,  while 
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the  breafh'SOimds  are  simply  exaggerated,  and  there  are  no  symp- 
toms. Emphysema  is  usually  bilateral :  expiration  and  its  sound 
are  much  prolonged ;  there  are  dry  rdles  and  chara^ierislte  dyspncsa. 
The  mode  and  conditions  of  onset;  severity  and  nature  of  symptoms; 
almost  invariably  unilateral  character;  great  enlargement  of  side, 
with  typicxil  tympanitic  percussion-sound  and  other  physical  stytUf 
render  the  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  from  the  other  afiections 
mentioned  perfectly  easy,  as  a  rule. 

4.  Perhaps  as  difficult  a  matter  in  diagnosis  as  any,  is  to  distin- 
guish between  certain  morbid  conditions  which  produce  retradm 
of  one  side,  viz.,  chronic  inierstitiol  pneumonia,  retraction  after  pUtir 
Hsy,  certain  cases  of  ordinary  phthisis,  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  inft- 
trated  cancer.   It  will  be  only  practicable  here  to  indicate  the  main 
points  to  be  attended  to,  which  are:  a.  The  previous  history  of 
the  case  in  all  its  features,  and  not  least  its  duration,     b.  Local 
symptoms,  especially  the  presence  and  character  of  pain,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sputa,  which  should  be  carefully  examined,  the  occiup- 
rence  of  ha^noptysis,  and  the  character  of  any  blood  expectorated, 
being  points  of  much  importance,     c.   Constitutional  condition  as 
to  tuberculosis,  cancer,  &c.  (the  family  history  also  affording 
much  aid  here),  as  well  as  the  general  state,  as  to  emaciation, 
debility,  pyrexia,  &c.     d.  Evidences  of  tubercle  or  caju^er  in  other 
parts.     €.  The  morbid  physical  signs  present,  noting  not  only  their 
characters,  but  also  their  seat,  as  to  the  part  of  the  lung  afiected: 
whether  one  or  both ;  and  their  extent.     Chronic  pneumonia,  can- 
cer, and  phthisis  are  often  attended  with  signs  of  cavities,  these 
being  in  the  last  affection  usually  most  marked  at  the  apex,  but 
not  so  in  the  others.     In  cancer,  dulncss  frequently  extends  acrou 
the  middle  line,    f.  It  is  important  to  make  thorough  examination 
for  the  })re8ence  of  a  tumor  in  the  chest,  which  might,  by  causing 
pressure  on  the  bronchus,  lead  to  collapse ;  and  also  to  look  for 
other  signs  of  pressure,  which  are  generally  present  in  cancer,    g. 
The  progress  and  duration  will  usually  help  considerably  in  doubt- 
ful cases. 

5.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisic,  when  the  former  is  attended  with 
profuse  purulent  expectoration  and  wasting.  The  slow  progress 
and  comparatively  slight  degree  of  emaciation,  absence  of  fever,  won- 
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occuiretice  of  IwsmoptydSy  and  absence  of  physical  sigiis  of  consolida- 
tion followed  by  cavities f  will  serve  to  characterize  mere  bronchitis 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  may 
end  in  phthisis.  For  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  phthisis 
from  each  other,  which  is  often  difficult,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  account  given  in  alluding  to  its  varieties. 

6.  It  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  any  fluid  in 
the  pleura,  and  the  cause  of  its  presence,  and  here  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  fluid  may  find  its  way /raw  the  abdomen,  as  from 
an  abscess  of  the  liver  or  kidney  bu rating  through  the  diaphragm. 
There  will  then  have  been  previous  symptoms  indicative  of  these 
conditions.  With  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  nature  of 
ike  fluid  in  the  case  of  pleuritic  effusion  after  infi<immoiion,  it  is 
impossible  to  come  to  any  positive  conclusion  without  making  use 
of  the  exploring  trocar,  and  obtaining  some  of  it  for  examination. 
Mere  kydrothorax  is  distinguished  from  inflammatory  effusion  by 
the  following  characters:  a.  It  is  usually  a  part  of  general  dropsy. 
b.  Fluid  exists  on  both  sides,  but  not  in  e-xcessive  quantity ;  axicumu- 
lates  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  pleurae,  pushing  down  the  diaphragm, 
hut  not  displacing  the  mediwttinwn  and  heart  as  a  rule;  and  is 
freely  movable.  c.  There  are  no  friction  phenomena,  d.  Pain 
and  tenderness  are  absent,  but  dyspnoea  is  generally  very  severe. 
e.  There  is  no  pyrexia.  Hctmothorax  is  characterized  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  occurs,  and  signs  of  loss  of  blood.  If 
there  is  any  uncertainty,  the  trocar  should  be  employed. 

7.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  symptoms  and  signs  may  occur 
in  connection  with  the  lungs  from  certain  morbid  conditions  not 
originally  associated  with  these  organs,  such  as  from  rupture  of 
hydatids  of  the  liver  into  the  lungs,  or  hepatic  abscess,  hernia  of 
the  stomach  through  the  diaphragm,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIECULATOBY  OBOANS. 

Clinical  Phkxomena  connected  with  the  Heart  and  Psricai^^ 

DIUM.    • 


The  evidences  of  disease  in  connection  with  the  central  organ  for 
circulntion  of  the  blood  are  necessarily  not  confined  to  this  part  alorm«, 
but  must  be  more  or  less  apparent  throughout  the  entire  system.     In  Clae 
succeeding  remarks  a  summary  of  the  clinical  phenomena  which  may    1m 
observed  will  be  given,  which  will  indicate  the  course  of  investigMti<jn 
to  be  j)ur.'»uod      It  is  essential  to  notice,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  most 
grave  organic  cardiac  disease  may  be  present  without  there  being    ^rty 
evident  si/mpfoms  to  in<lic»ie  this;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  apparent. Ij 
serious  disturbance  may  exist  about  the  heart,  which  is  oniir Q\y  funetiofB^*L 
Further,  other  diseases  are  often  associated  with  cardiac  aflTections,  e«f>«- 
cially  renal  and  pulmonary,  which  will  greatly  modify  the  symptonns- 

1.  Various  subjective  sensniiotis  are  often  experienc<'d  about  the  cardiac 
region,  viz.,  j)ain,  oppression,  dragging,  sinking,  or  unpleasant  sensationi 
associated  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  such  as  {lalpitation,  irreiJ'U- 
larity,  jogging,  rolling,  falling  back,  jumping  into  the  throat,  intermit- 
tency,  (»r  complete  stoppage.     These  are  sometimes  attended  with  extrenrw 
distress  and  dread  of  death.     There  mav  be  tenderness,  or  relief  from 
pressure. 

2.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  frequently  disturbed,  being  feeble  alniO» 
to  cessation,  excited,  palpitating,  irregular,  or  intermittent. 

8.  Symptoms  may  be  produced  by  excessive  action  of  the  hearty  especi***.^ 
about  the  head  and  face,  there  being  dull  heavy  headache,  with  senie  ^' 
fulness  and  rushing  of  blood,  throbbing  8(^nsations,  giddiness,  noi«e»  '^ 
the  ears,  flashes  and  specks  before  the  eyes,  flushing  of  the  face,  he»l  ** 
head,  &c.  In  short,  there  are  thesigns  of  ax-tire  congestion,  and  it  may  6^^" 
terminHtc  in  rupture  of  th6  vessels  of  the  brain,  or  epistaxis.  Whent"** 
right  ventricle  is  acting  excessively,  there  are  the  symptoms  of  actitec^**' 
gestion  of  the  lungs. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  deficient  cardiac  action  gives  rise  to  special  flf***" 
tomSy  due  t(»  an  insufficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  viz.,  those  of  icU** 
syncope;  or  attacks  of  an  apoplectic  or  epileptiform  character;  or  nwr^  ' 
a  state  of  habitual  want  of  vigor  and  incapacity  for  any  exertion,  »••*" 
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nes.*,  cl«mmine8s,  and   pallor,  especially  of  the  extremities,  and  a 
ency  to  faintness. 

A  most  importuiit  class  of  phenomena  results  from  a  mechanical  ifi' 
w^nce  wifh  the  clradat'um  of  the  bloody  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ftonary  or  jreniTal  vonoue  system,  or  both,  become  overloaded,  this 
fcC  also  a>sociated  commonly  with  imperfect  orygenafion  of  the  blood 
nirjjcifnt  nfipply  to  the  arteries,  the  latter  causing  a  marked  anaemic 
nruncc.  Whrn  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  involved,  ctmgestion 
ike  lungs,  bronchial  catarrh,  (vdcma,  or  even  hcmorrhaije  may  result, 
the  u-ual  symptoms  of  dyspnuja,  cough,  either  short  and  dry,  or 
broncthiiic  or  watery  expectoration,  or  even  haemoptysis.  If  long 
limed,  the  cong*'stion  will  lead  to  thickening,  or  atheromatous  or 
:  reous  degeneration  of  the  pulmonary  v<»ssels ;  proliferation  of  eel- 
tissue  in  the  lungs,  with  excessive  formation  of  pigment;  or  emphy- 
►  •  It  is  necessarv  to  allude  to  the  charactiTs  of  ordinary  cardiac 
►■a/i  or  asthma.  It  resembles  that  of  exertion,  being  more  or  less 
fied.  panting,  or  gasj»ing.  and  nrjisy.  It  is  subject  to  much  variation. 
Bi;  liable  to  come  on  in  very  severe  paroxysms,  breathing  being  quite 
in  the  intervals,  the  fits  occurring  particularly  after  any  eftbrt,  es- 
fc.lly  ascending  heights,  rir  when  the  patient  lies  down  or  falls  asleep. 
^3ct  of  respiration  is  not  interfered  withj  hence  it  is  not  very  frequent, 
t«  expiration  prolonged,  as.  in  emphysema,  and  the  respirator}'  move- 
tg  and  Sounds  are  quite  free.  Of  course,  if  the  lungs  are  involved, 
csbaracters  of  the  breathing  will  be  modified  accordingly,  and  true 
^hial  atsthyna  may  occur.  A  peculiar  form  of  breathing  has  been  de- 
fc^  by  Cheyno  in  fatty  disease,  in  which  it  bec<»mes  gradually  hurried 
deeper,  up  to  a  certain  ]»<»iiit,  and  then  subsides  by  degrees,  being 
•"^ed  by  a  momentary  ces>ati<m  of  breathing  and  dead  silenco.  /»- 
'm.tary  sighinff  is  occasionally  observe<i. 

^hen  the  general  venous  system  is  obstructed,  the  various  tissues  and 
lis  of  the  b<xly  become  mechanically  congested,  and  the  consequences 
^is  stagnation  follow,  viz.,  s<'rous  effusion  ;  permanent  enlargement 
^pillaries;  increase  of  connective  ti>8ue,  with  thickening  and  con- 
tion ;  or  rupture  of  vessels,  with  hemorrhage.  It  is  necessary  to 
'tder  in  some  d«?tail  the  symptoms  resulting  from  these  morbid  con- 
*iis:  a.  As  the  result  of  the  general  venou)*  plethora,  the  patient  pre- 
•  a  more  or  less  cyanotic  appearance,  especially  about  the  lips,  fingers, 
toes,  with  pallor  from  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  In  time 
face  bc»come8  puffy  and  bloated,  and  the  finger  ends  clubbed.  The 
Unt  feels  chilly,  and  is  deficient  in  vitality  and  vigor,  being  disinclined 
•ny  exertion,  languid,  apathetic,  and  easily  fatigued.  Sooner  or  later 
I^Mfts  in,  usually  beginning  in  the  feet  and  ankles  and  extending 
Vards,  ending  in  general  anasarca  with  serous  eflTusions.  As  a  rule  it 
(ridual  in  its  onbct,  and  often  subsides  temporarily  under  appropriate 
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treatment ;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  is  rather  rapid  in  its  appetr> 
ance,  and  then  relief  may  follow  as  regards  chest  symptoms.     If  generil 
cardiac  dropsy  comes  on  rapidly,  it  is  usually  more  easily  got  rid  of,  And 
less  likely  to  return  noon,  than  when  it  is  gradual  in  its  progress.    In  con- 
nection with  the  venous  congestion  and  dropsy,  cutaneous  lesions  are  liable 
to  be  set  up  in  the  legs,  viz.",  erythema,  er^'sipelas,  eczema,  rupture  of  the 
skin,  sloughing,  or  chronic  ulceration,     b.  Some  very  striking  symptoms 
are  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  fn  the  central  nervou9  9yttan. 
The^fe  are  dull,  heavy  headache;  sensations  of  giddiness  and  unsteadinesf; 
sleepiness,  sleep,  however,  being  disturbed  by  starting?,  and  mi>st  un- 
pleasant dreams  ;  mental  obscuration,  with  irritability,  want  of  resolu- 
tion and  stability,  indisposition  to  mental  effort,  and  impairment  of  tbe 
intellectual  powers  generally ;  disturbances  of  vision  and  hearing,  there 
being  also  in  time  objective  changes  in  connection  with  the  eyes;  curious 
sensations  or  twitchings  in   the  extremities;  ultimately  gradual  sopor, 
ending  in  complete  coma,  may  set  in,  or  apoplexy  or  ventricular  effusion 
might  occur,     e.  The  fiigesrive  and  afti^itnUntive  organs  also  readily  suffer, 
as  a  rule.     The  tt>ngue  is  full,  large,  congested,  and  marked  with  theteetb, 
the  m(»uth  and  throat  being  also  often  the  seat  of  venous  congestion.    In 
connection  with  the  stomach,  catarrh,  with  increase  of  mucus,  occurs, 
tending  to  dyspepsia,  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  e7>t^a»/WMm,  flatulence, 
eructations,  and  deticient  or  depraved  appetite.     From  the  condition  of 
the  bowels  result  constipation,  diarrhopa,  or  an  alternation  of  these  symp- 
toms, and,  in   time,  hiemorrhoids  are  originated.     The  liver  is  at  first 
congested,  being  enlarged,  and  a  certain  amount  of  jaundice  often  being 
evident,  which  is  partly  due  to  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  ducts.     The  bile  also  it>  liable  U)  be  unhealthy,  owing  to  an  admixture 
of  mucus  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  diges- 
tion.    Ultimately  the  liver  may  become  the  seat  of  one  form  ofcirrkotis. 
After  a  time  the  spleen  tends  to  become  ])ermanently  enlarged,    rf.  Tn- 
doubtedly  the  kidneys  may  he  involved,  becoming  congested,  and  probably 
finally  cirrhotic;  hence  at  first  the  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  dark, 
concentrated,  and  of  high  specific  gravity,  deposits  urates,  and  contains 
more  or  less  albumen,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  casts.     There  niay  be 
pain  Mild  tenderness  in  the  renal  region.     Catarrh  of  the  bladder  occasion- 
ally occurs,     e.  From  congestion  of  the  genital  organs,  symptoms  com- 
monly occur  in  feumles,  viz.,  monorrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  li>ucorrhoBi,and 
possibly  metritis.     In  males  there  is  a  diminution  in  sexual  power  and 
inclination,  and  prostatic  enlargement  or  hydrocele  have  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  cardiac  affections  occasionally. 

6.  Very  dangerous  symptoms  may  be  produced  in  connection  witb 
heart  disease,  from  t fie  formation  of  clots  and  other  matters  in  its  nrri^'ei, 
portions  of  which  are  either  conveyed  into  the  circulation  as  emboli^  pro- 
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ducing  local  s^-mptoms  of  obstructed  arteries,  or  give  rise  to  general  con- 
tamination of  blood. 

7.  In  exceptional  instances,  certain  conditions  of  the  heart  or  peri- 
cardium may  originate  symptoms,  by  causing  pressure  on  neighboring 
ntruetures. 

8.  Cardiac  affections  will  necessarily  influence  greatly  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  from  which  most  important  information  may  be  gained.  In  all 
casei»,  therefore,  this  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars to  be  presently  described,  and  it  is  requisite  also  to  examine  care- 
fully, in  order  to  determine  whether  the  arteries  are  in  a  condition  of  de- 
generation or  nut. 

9.  In  rare  instances  dangerous  symptoms  are  due  to  rupture  of  the 
heart,  and  consequent  escapo  of  blood. 

Clinical  Phenomena  connected  with  Arteries. 

1.  Occasionally  there  may  be  pain  or  other  smsntimiH,  such  as  throbbing, 
tension,  Jj^c  ,  aMnociated  directly  with  som^  diseaned  condition  of  an  artery, 
and  tenitrrnetts  is  not  uncommon. 

2.  Pressure  on  neighboring  structures  produces  an  important  class  of 
symptoms  in  connection  with  uneurismal  dilatatiitn  of  arterie^i.  It  is 
only  when  lh«*y  occur  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  however,  that  they  come 
s|»ecialiy  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  At  present  only  those  symp- 
U»m8  due  to  pressure  within  the  chest  will  be  considered.  They  may  re- 
sult from  the  pressure  of  any  mediastinal  tumor,  and  therefore  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  will  apply  to  all  forms  of  mediastinal  enlargement,  it 
being  borne  in  mind  thai  the  exact  symptoms  present  mu^t  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  actual  situation,  shape,  size,  direction,  and  rate  of 
growth,  and  other  characters  of  the  tumor ;  that  it  is  rare  for  the  whole 
of  tliose  mentioned  to  be  observed  in  the  same  caife;  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  change,  owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  growth  or 
other  causes.  The  modes  in  which  pressure  contributes  to  the  production 
uf  symptoms  may  be  summed  up  generally  as  follows  :  n.  By  causing  dis- 
plaettnent,  as  of  the  heart,  trachea,  or  large  vessels,  and  altei-ing  the  rela- 
tion of  orifices,  b.  By  pressing  upon  hollow  tubes  or  organs,  and  obstruct- 
ing them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  e.  g.,  the  air  tubes,  oesophagus,  great 
ve;^sels,  thoracic  duct,  heart,  c.  By  compressing  the  substance  of  organs, 
and  thus  preventing  the  performance  of  their  functions,  e.  g  ,  the  lungs. 
d.  By  leading  to  actual  destruction  of  tissues,  as  of  the  chest- walls,  spinal 
cord,  walls  of  holl«>w  tubes,  pt'ricardium  or  heart,  lungs,  nerves,  e.  By 
irritutiNg  nerves,  or  causing  paralysis  of  them,  symptoms  being  often  thus 
produced  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  mischief.  /.  By  exciting  local  in- 
flammation, ending  in  exudation,  adhesions,  suppuration,  &c. 

Such  being  the  general  effects  of  pressure,  the  special  symptoms  pro- 
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duced  may  be  considered,  according  as  it  tends  in  an  outward  (ceniriju' 
gal)j  or  an  inward  (centripetal) j  direction. 

(i.)  CentHJugal  Symptoms. — In  addition  to  obvious  phyfncnl  signn^  prw- 
sure  on  the  parietcs  of  the  thonix  will  cause  pain^  either  nouralgiCi  or  dof 
to  inflammation  of  various  structures,  or  to  destruction  of  bone,  when  it 
tends  to  bo  heavy,  grinding,  and  gnawing.     When  neuralgic  it  often, 
shoots  in  various  directions,  as  up  along  the  neck  or  down  the  arm.. 
Tbere  may  be  merely  a  sense  of  weight  and  0[)pression,  or  heat,  or  ind 
finable  feelings,  there  being  sometimes  extreme  hypera^sthesia.     Tender 
ness  is  often  present.     Actual  paralyids  of  nerves  may  ultimately  be 
duced.     If  the  vertebral  column  is  eaten  through,  symptoms  associate a*^ 
with  the  spinal  cord  are  produced,  first  those  of  irritation,  and  su 
qucntly  of  destruction. 

(ii.)  Ceritripetal  Symptoms. — a.  Pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the 
or  pulmonary  artery  will  interfere  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lufij 
and  thus  aid  in  causing  dyspncra,  while  it  loads  to  general  overloading 
the  venous  si/sfetn.     The  action  of  the  heart  is  very  liable  to  be  distur 
when  it  is  pressed  upon.     b.  Obstimetion  of  the  main  arteries — innomin 
carotid,  or  subclavian — will  alter  the  characters  of  the.  correspotulitig ea 
or  radial  pulse  ^  diminishing  its  fulness  and  foree^  or  delaying  it.     e, 
important   symptoms  result  from  pressure  on   the  large  systemic  ve 
usually  the  superior  vona  cava,  either  innominate,  or  the  vena 
major.      Very  rarely  h  the  inferior  cava  interfered  with.     Venous  c='«!o. 
gestion,  oedema,  enlargement  of  capillaries  and  veins,  coagulatiors  in  ' 
them,  or  actual  rupture  follows,  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbe  sympUtoit 
necessarily  depending  upon  the  vein  which  is  obstructed,  being  usiifl/// 
confined  to  the  head,  face,  neck,  chest,  and  arms,  and  either  bilateni/ or 
unilateral.     The  face,  especially  the  lips,  is  often  puifi>d  and  livid,  pre- 
senting distended  capillaries.      The  neck  may  be  full,  thickened,  uA 
tumid-looking,  having  a  peculiar  spongy  or  elastic  feel,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  erwtile  tis.<ue.     The  throat  is  often  congested  and  formi 
much  secretion.     More  or  less  severe  cerebral  symptoms  are  produced  by 
the  venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  deafness  is  sometimes  complained 
of.     If  the  vena  azygos  is  pressed  upon,  there  are  signs  of  spinal  eon^et- 
ti<m,  viz.,  sensory  and  motor  disturbances  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Should  the  inferior  cava  be  interfered  with,  there  will  be  anasarca  of  the 
legs  and  abdominal  walls,  accompanied  with  signs  of  obstruction  in  the 
abdominal  circulation,     d.  Rarely  the  pulmonary  veins  are  compressed, 
causing  pulmonary  cf»ngestion  and  its  consequences,     e.    The  various 
morbid  conditions  set  up  in  connection  with  the  main  air-tubes  or  lungs^ 
will  cause  more  or  less  severe  dyspnoea,  cough,  hfemoptysis,  alterations  in 
voice,  &c.     Frequently  marked  laryngeal  symptoms  are  present,  either 
due  to  pressure,  chronic  laryngitis  and  ulceration  (which  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  mere  irritation  of  the  nerves) ^  or  functional  disturbance.     There 
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will  then  be  the  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  with  stridulous  broathinju,  laryn- 
geal cough,  change  in  the  voice,  Ac,  as  described  under  laryngeal  affec- 
tions. When  hiemoptysis  occur.*,  the  blood  sometimes  resembles  **  cur- 
rant jelly.*'  /.  From  (Esophageal  obstruction^  dysphagia  partly  results, 
and  if  foiKl  cannot  be  taken,  emaciation  necessarily  follows.  Rarely 
hematemesis  takes  place,  g.  Extreme  etnaciafion  is  said  to  be  the  conse- 
({wnce  o{ obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct.  h.  Pressure  on  nerves  originates 
numerous  phenomena,  some  of  which  have  been  already  noticed.  Dis- 
turbance of  the  vagus  nerves^  or  pulmonary  plexuses^  interferes  with 
breathing  and  cardiac  action  The  recurrent  nerves^  especially  the  left, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  pressed  upon,  thus  severe  laryngeal  symptoms 
and  dysphagia  being  produced.  Pressure  on  ihf>  phrenic  nerve  will  dis- 
turb the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  of 
'*<<y«,or,  more  rarely,  rft7a<a</on,  depends  upon  more  or  less  disturbance 
of  the  sympathetic.  Some  of  the  nerves  forming  the  brachial  plexuses 
•re,  in  exceptional  instances,  so  pressed  upon  as  to  induce  paralysis  in 
the  arm,  nnd  pressure  on  the  intercostal  nerves  causes  paralysis  of  the 
corresponding  muscles. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  digress  hero  to  draw  attention  to  the  absolute 
^^^f^^itya^  an  intelligent  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  medical  anatomy 
o'the  thoracic  contents,  as  well  as  of  the  functions  of  the  various  struc- 
tures,  before  the  s^^mptoms  due  to  pressure  can  be  at  all  comprehended. 

3.  Ohiiruciion  of  an  arte-nj  will  lead  to  symptoms  dependent  upon  the 
^ont  of  a  proper  supply  of  arterial  bUmd  to  the  part  to  which  it  normally 
W)nveyg  it.  These  will  vary  according  to  the  organ  or  part  which  is  thus 
<lcprived,  and  the  degree  and  rapidity  of  obstruction.  If  sudden  and 
J^'Dplete,  it  will  lead  to  inimodiate  cessation  of  functions,  and  thus  may 
induce  serious  symptoms,  as  in  the  ca.«?e  of  the  brain  vessels,  in  conncc- 
t'onwith  which  it  produces  immediate  lo^s  of  cous^ciousnc^s,  hemiplegia. 
*^-  j  or  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  blocked  up,  which  is  followed 
°y  paralyjig.  If  more  gradual  it  causes  aniemia,  diminution  of  tempera- 
»ure,  dppression  of  functions,  and  deficient  nutrition,  which  may  end  in 
'<»»tening  or  actual  gangrene.  The  pulse  also  is  more  or  less  weakened 
^  ^>ttiplete  extinction  in  the  arteries  which  receive  their  blood  from 
"*t  which  is  obstructed,  while  in  the  pr»rtion  of  this  nearer  the  heart 
"*re  is  increased  pulsation. 

'•  I)iseased  conditions  of  arteries  may  originate  emboli^  or  produce  sub- 

nceji  which  contaminate  the  blood,  thus  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  ob- 

^^f^tf'm  in  other  parts  J  or  to  general  sijmptnms  indicating  septicaemia. 

"•  Serious  phenomena,  both  local  and  general^  will  necessarily  attend 

°*  ^ture  of  an  artery. 

'  The  Pulse. — 7^)  ob.serve  the  pulse  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  one 

"*<*  first  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner,  and  justly  so.     It  gives  in- 

'^ble  information  in  general  diseases  and  various  affections  connected 
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with  other  organs,  which  influence  the  heart  and  vessols,  as  well  u  witli 
regard  to  their  own  special  morbid  conditions. 

Detennining  the  characters  of  the  pulse  is  really  a  mode  of  phyineola- 
amination.  Usually  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist  is  made  use  of,  but  it 
is  often  advantageous  to  look  to  other  arteries,  such  as  the  bracbii), 
temporal,  or  carotid,  and  whon  investigating  local  conditions^  spfial  tb^ 
sels  must  of  course  be  attended  to.  The  methods  of  examining  the  jmIm 
are  by  inspections  palpation^  and  the  use  of  the  sphygmograpK  tncl  ibe 
points  to  notice  are  :  (o)  its  visihility  ur  invisibility  ;  ih)  frequency ;  (e)  ftiel» 
ness  (sharp,  abrupt,  slow) ;  (d)  volume  (large,  full,  small,  thready) ;  (f)fo^ 
and  degree  of  resistance  or  tension  (strong,  weak,  extinct;  soft,  hsf<l; 
compressible,  incomprcssibli? ;  equal  or  unequal);  {f)  rhythm  (regular, 
irregular,  intermittent,  lagging  behind  cardiac  systole,  continuous);  is) 
special  characters^  both  to  sight  and  touch  (rigid,  tortuous,  bounding, 
hammering,  jerky,  undulating,  with  s«*nse  of  sudden  subsidence,  vibrtting 
or  thrilly,  tremulous,  dicrotic,  or  reduplicate).  (The  term  dicro^,  wbw 
applied  to  the  pulse  us  felt  by  the  finger^  means  that  it  has  a  sensation  of 
being  doubled;  now,  however,  it  is  used  to  indicate  a  special  eharaeterof 
the  pulse  as  brought  out  by  the  sphygmograph.)  h.  Sphygmographic  if^' 
ings.  i.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  the  effect  of  change  of  posture  ^^^ 
the  pulse,  and  comparison  of  its  characters  on'  opposite  sides  is  often 
serviceable  in  diagnosis. 

On  the  Sphtqmooraph. 

Only  a  brief  outline  of  this  instrument  can  be  given,  and  for  fuller  in- 
formation reference  must  bo  made  to  the  standard  physiological  work*, 
and  to  the  writings  of  Marey,  Burdon^Sanderson,  Anstie,  and  Foster,  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  subject.     It  is  of  little  use  describing  the  spAyj^tno- 
graph  at  any  length,  as  it  must  bo  seen  in  order  to  be  properly  under- 
stood,  but  it  may  be  stated  what  it  essentially  consists  of.     An  eliistic 
steel  spring,  of  sufficient  strength,  is  provided  on  the  und«>r  surface  of 
one  end  with  a  convex  piece  of  ivory,  which  is  placed  over  the.  artery, 
the  other  end  being  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the  instrument.     By  a 
certain  arrangementi  the  movements  produced  in  this  spring  by  the 
artery  are  transmitted  to  a  narrow  lever,  moving  on  a  piv<»t,  and  long 
enough  to  amplify  them  considerably.     At  the  free  extremity  of  this  is 
a  little  pen,  made  of  flexible  metal,  which  records  the  motions,  by  pro- 
ducing a  tracing  either  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  by  moHns  of  ink,  or 
on  smoked  glass.     Either  of  these  is  made  to  travel  quickly*  and  steMdily 
in  a  certain  direction,  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  with  clockwork,  which 
is  wound  up,  and  the  plate  can  be  started  or  stopped  at  will  by  a  r^u- 
lator.     As  it  passes  along,  the  pen  traces  upon  its  surface  the  moTements 
communicated  from  the  pulse  through  the  spring! 
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A  tphygmngrapkic  tracing  is  generally  taken  over  the  radial  artery, 
the  appiiratiis  being  Bxcd  on  the  front  of  the  forctirm,  nith  Iho  end  of 
the  rpring  over  the  artery  near  the  wri«l,  heing  kept  in  its  place  by 
dwtic  bands  pa<aing  round  the  forearm,  the  bHck  of  whiuh  resin  un  a 
pad.  It  ia  no  ensy  tusk  at  fi»l  to  Sx  the  in'tnimrnl  to  thiit  the  pnloa- 
tiona  are  rendered  eridenl ;  and  to  regulatu  Ihc  prejifiiire  on  llie  artery, 
•n  tbat  it  sball  nut  be  too  great  or  the  rcverae,  and  that  thus  the  move. 
arntj  may  be  mitde  visible  in  their  maxitnum  degree,  which  id  eSeclcd 
by  mean^  of  a  screw,  Hnd  ie  a  mutter  uf  mncli  iniportHncc. 

Daeriptiiin  of  a  Sphygmngraphic  Tmcinfi. — The  entire  trocing,  of  which 
IKagrMin  1  ia  iiilend<^  to  give  ft  gtnoral  idra,  i'  made  up  of  a  series  of 
aott*  or  imlnatuifu,  (^Hch  of  which  corresponds  to  a  complete  revolution 
of  thu  heart's  action.  It  is  necessary  Aral  to  study  the  clmractera  of  an 
iadteiduat  typical  eurtt.  It  may  be  described  b«  consisting  of  a  tynioHc 
ud  diaalolic  part,  corresponding  rcspecliv<'ly  to  thu  period  ii 
and  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  i  or  may  be  divided  into  :  (n)  lint  of  o) 
(t)  tummii;  {e)  line  of  descent,  in  which  are  two,  or  sometimes  ' 


— tflihyginugraplili: 


•I,  with  intervening  notches,  nAiaeA  first  ov dittennion  wave; 
ttamd  or  ffreal  van',  or  trHt  ilif.roiiiim ;  and  Ihird,  which  lies  between  the 
Other  two,  but  ia  u<tually  absent.  In  order  to  explain  these,  it  is  necec- 
Mry  to  point  out  certain  facts  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  (of 
which  the  sphygmograph  has  given  far  more  accurate  knowledge  than 
vaa  preTioualy  ponsessedj,  and  indicate  the  connection  of  ench  with  the 
various  parts  of  a  pulse-curve.  It  will  be  well  to  take  them  in  llio  order 
In  wbicb  Ihey  occur,  and  their  Muiion  to  the  different  parts  is  indicated 
In  JJiagram  2.  Int.  Tl<e  ventrieir  amtiacfii  more  i,r  lau  luddeuly,  opening 
ilu  aortic  talre*,  tetiicA  give  an  impulse  to  the  blin-il  in  the  arteries ;  thus  is 
produced  the  line  of  ascent,  summit  uwirc,  or  pr.reu»i-ion  impHlM  (n  to  b). 
Id-  After  thia  sudden  vibration,  t/ie  arterial  ivallt  partially  eolt'ipse,  which 
b  indicated  by  the /rsf^rf  o/M«/in.tn/i/(M.rc)if,  ending  ]n  the  first  noteh 
{k  to  c).  Z4  A  foace  of  ilood  next  posies  onl  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta, 
Wid  tbia  givea  rise  to  the  first  tecmtarji  ynave,  v>ave  of  distensiim,  or  syi. 
toUe  preuure  (e  to  d).  4th.  After  this  there  is  a  rrftux  of  blood  towards 
ike  heart,  by  vhic/i  llie  aorlic  valres  are  eUiseil,  which  corresponds  to  the 
fortion  of  the  Ime  <f  descent  from  d  to  f,  ending  in  tlii'  great  or  aurtic 
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notch  (/).  5th.  During  this  reflux,  a  vibration  may  occur ^  producing-  ^^ 
third  secondary  vMwe  («),  which  is  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  aortic  mp^^^ 
and  which,  as  already  stated,  i?  generally  wanting.  6th.  The  ao^^^' 
valves  are  then  suddenly  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  reflex  current  ^ 
blctod,  and  thus  is  originated  the  great  secondary  wave  or  true  dierof  "^ 
(/  to  g),  7th.  Finally,  the  blood  flows  onward  in  the  vessels,  this  cor^ 
sponding  to  the  remainder  of  the  line  of  descent  (g  to  h) ;  after  which 
%'entricle  contracts  again,  and  the  same  series  of  phenomena  is  repeat:- 


■  re- 
ifthe 


First  notch 


Aortic  notch 


1^ - -Summit. 

a 

3      /         \    ^         _  Waveofdlsteiwion. 

<o  "i        e\   \         7 

•5      I  Vi      V^  .^^ Aortic  ware. 

k}  .-./ V— -^^r^^^ Third  secondary  ware- 

Hypodicrotous  pulse. 
..DicrotouB  pulse. 


Hyperdicrotous  polie. 


Diagram  2.— Enlarged  Sphygmographic  Curre. 


It  will  be  seen,  by  studying  this  description,  that  the  systolic  portion  <^j 
the  curve  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  ascent  to  the  bottom  ^J 
the  aortic  notch  (a  to  /),  during  which  the  ventricle  is  either  contracii^S 
or  contracted ;  the  rest  of  the  line  of  descent  corresponding  ta  the  diaito'^- 

In  observing  a  pulse-tracing,  the  following  are  the  particulars  to  p* 
noted:  1.  The  number  of  tfie  pulsations  on  the  tracing,  which  gives t*>^ 
exact  frequency  of  the  pulse.    2.  With  regard  to  each  curve :  a,  the  len^ 
of  the  line  of  ascentj  and  whether  it  is  vertical  or  more  or  less  obliquf',  ^t 
the  shape  of  the  summit^  whether  it  is  acute^  roundedy  or  square;  c,  tb« 
presence^  size^  and  position  of  the  secondary  waves ;  rf,  the  direction  9J^ 
length  of  thenar/  of  th^  line  of  descent  beyond  the  aortic  wave^  and  if  thei* 
are  any  undulations  in  it.     3.    The  relative  eharticters  of  the  curves  ia  • 
tracing,  especially  their  height  and  depth,  observing  whether  their  som- 
raits  and  bases  are  on  the  same  level  or  not,  which  may  be  determiMd 
by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tracingi 
these  being  respectively  the  lines  of  the  greatest  and  least  arterial  ten- 
sion.    In  this  way  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  dflUf- 
mined  with  precision. 
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The  conditions  which  chiefly  modify  the  sphj'gmogrnphic  trrtcing  are: 
T  .  The  rapidity  nnd  force  of  the  vcnirieular  contra etiofh,  2.  The  degree  of 
€x.rterial  tension  or  rensiance^  which  is  influenced  hy  the  condition  of  the 
'trails  of  the  vesM^ ;  the  controlling  effect  of  the  nerves  upon  them  ;  and 
^he  degree  of  difficulty  in  the  onwurd  passugo  of  the  blood,  either  in  the 
distal  purl  of  the  artery  it»elf,  or  through  the  capillary  circulation.  3. 
The  qfuintity  of  bioftd  tsenl  into  the  reaselsj  which  is  to  some  extent  depen- 
clent  U[M)n  the  duration  of  the  intei^al  between  the  jndsationti^  as,  if  this  is 
long,  the  blood  flows  onward,  and  thus  the  quantity  in  the  arteries  is 
diminished,  and  the  pressure  lessened.  4.  The  volume  of  the  arlei^j.  5. 
The  ermdiiicin  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  more  rapidly  the  ventricle  contracts^  the  more  vertical  will  be  the 
li7te  of  ascent^  while  the  height  of  this  is  in  proportion  to  iha  force  of  con- 
trariion.  If  the  ventricle  is  acting  fenbly  the  summit  is  more  rounded. 
Jiiffh  arterial  tensi<m  tends  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  line  of  ascent^  and 
render  it  more  t^U ping ;  to  make  iho  first  sec(.mdnry  wave  proportionately 
'more  developed^  and  to  raise  it  until  it  ultimately  becomes  blended  with 
"the  apex,  making  this  round  or  square ;  to  do  au-oy  with  all  minor  waves ; 
"to  lessen  the  aortic  wave;  and,  if  there  is  obstruction  to  the  onward  pas- 
sage of  the  blood,  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  line  of  dcHcr,ni  slightly 
^znnrex  upioards^  and  to  shttrien  it.  Low  tension  produces  the  opposite 
^flfects,  and  is  often  attended  with  vibratory  undulations  in  the  line  of  de* 
'mcentj  it  being  only  when  this  condition  exists  that  the  third  secojidary 
'9jcav€  is  observed. 

A  healthy  pulse-curve  has  a  line  of  ascent  nearly  vertical,  and  of  mod- 
erate height,  an  acute  summit,  a  gradual  descent,  with  usually  only  the 
distension  and  aortic  secondary  waves.     This  form  of  pulsation  is  some- 
times called  tricrotousy  because  it  has  three  waves.     It  mu.st  be  rem  em- 
l>erod  that  physiological  variations  of  the  pulse-tracing  will  arise  from 
Taking  food  or  alcohol,  overexertion,  external  heat,  severe  emotion,  «&c. 
Certain  terms  are  used  in  di»scribing  sphygmographic  curves,  which  it 
is  requisite  to  notice.     When  \.\\q  first  secondary  irnve  is  ab.scnt,  or  nearly 
80,  the  aortic  notch  deep  (owing  to  the  closure  of  the  valves  being  de- 
layed), so  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  airve^  and  the  aortic 
wave  prominent^  the  pulse  is  called  dicrotous.  (See  Diag.  2.)    It  indicates 
▼ery  low  arterial  tension.     A  less  degree  of  this  is  namcni  hy^W'  or  sub^ 
dicrotous.     A  greater  degret»,  so  that  the  aortic  notch  sinks  bclmv  the  level 
of  the  curve  basis^  the  aortic  wave  forming  part  of  the  line  of  ascent  of  the 
next  pulsation,  is  termed  hyperdicrotrms.    Monocrotous  signities  that  there 
is  only  the  primary  wave;  and  jwlycrotous^  that  there  are  a  number  of  un- 
dulatory  vibrations. 

The  Useaof  the  Sphygmograph  in  Disease. — Undoubtedly  the  sphygmo- 
g^pb  giveBiumuch  more  exact  and  accurate  information  with  regard  to 
the  circulation  than  can  be  obtained  by  merely  feeling  t/ie  pulse ^  espe- 
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ciullj  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  arterial  tefui<m^  w 
it  reveals  irregularities  and  inequalities  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
tected.    It  is  employed  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  prftffnons,  and  for 
dicating  treatment.    Its  diagnostic  value  has,  by  different  observers,  bs 
advocated  in  aortic  disease^  especially  regurgitation^  cardiac  hgperirop^ 
senile  degene^'atitm  of  arteries^  as  well  as  capilla}y  disease  associated  «^= 


degenerative  processes  in  tissueSy  and  aneurisms^  it  being  necessary  in 
last  case  to  compare  the  pulses  on  the  two  sides.     The  characteristic  f^ 
tures  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  several  diseases. 

For  prognostic  and   therapeutic  indications,  the  instrument  is  v 
useful  in  fevers,  and  other  acute  diseases,  such  as  delirium  tremens, 
carditis,  pleurisy,  &c.,  especially  by  comparing  the  tracings  with 
temperature.    Among  the  principal  dangerous  signs  are  a  marked  di 
tons,  hyperdicrotouSf  or  monocrotous  pulse;  great  inequality  and  irre 
lurity  ;  or  a  small  curve,  the  ascent  being  short  and  not  vertical,  wit 
rounded  or  square  summit. 

Clinical  Phenomkna  connkctkd  with  the  Veins. 

1.  There  may  be  pain^  tenderness^  or  cutaneous  redness  in  the 
of  veins.     2.  When  veins  are  obstructed  in  any  way,  there  will  be 
signs  of  this  already  described,  varying  in  extent  and  situation  a< 
ing  to  the  vein  involved      3.  Emboli  may  originate  from  clots  in  re- 

It  will  be  convenient  to  com^ider  in  this  chapter  certain  functional 
rangements  connected  with  the  heart,  in  which  i«ome  of  the  symp 
already  alluded  to  will  be  treated  of  more  in  detail. 

Angina  Pectoris — Suffocative  Breast-pako. 

This  is  the  only  affection  belonging  to  the  subjective  sensatvms  a 
the  heart,  which  requires  special  notice.  It  is  characterized  by  eztre 
painful  sensations,  with  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation. 

Etiology. — Angina  pect<»ris  is  supfioscd  to  be  a  neurotic  affeeiitm 
sociated  with   the  cardiac  plexus^  and  accompanied  with,  acconlins 
some,  spasm,  according  to  f»thers  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
heart.     In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  supervenes  upon  some 
disease  of  the  heart  or  pericardium,  but  not  invariably,  while  it  is 
confined  to  any  particular  morbid  conditions,  though  most  commois 
connection  with  extensive  atheroma  or  calcifieMion  oj  the cftronanf  arteri 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  and  flabby  dilatation.     The  exciting 
of  an  attack  may  be  centric j  e.  g.^  emotion  ;  reflex,  as  from  dyspepsia,  col^* 
straining ;  or,  probably,  some  intrinsic  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  g»np^'^' 
Certain  distinct  predisjmsi ng  causes  have  been  made  oui,  vii ,  the  m»f^ 
sex;  decidedly  advanced  age,  the  complaint  being  rarely  observed  uiidtf' 
45  or  60;  and  a  high  $ocial  position. 
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STMPTOifS. — An  Attack  of  angina  pectoris  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  with 
trupt  sttddenness,  but  warnings  of  its  approach  arc  occasionally  prosent, 

the  way  of  curious  sensations  or  slight  pain  about  the  cardiac  region, 
be  first  parozysin  generally  takes  place  while  the  patient  is  wuUking  up 
kill,  rtffainst  the  wind  after  a  meaij  and  especially  after  breakfast. 
The  chief  symptom  is  an  intense  pain  in  some  part  of  the  prtecordial 
ipon,  which  may  amount  to  the  Jtiost  excruciating  torture.  In  character 
may  be  sh(MHing,  plunging,  tearing,  aching,  gnawing,  sickening,  burn- 
ip,  &c  ,  but  is  often  indescribable.  At  the  same  time  a  son^e  iy{  opprres- 
»»  or  constriction  is  felt  across  the  chesty  as  if  it  were  being  forcibly  com- 
«Becd  and  could  not  expand,  attended  with  a  seiine  of  suffocation  and 
ability  to  breathe^  though  this  act  is  not  really  interfered  loith^  and  there 
not  the  least  indication  of  cyanosis.  If  a  deep  breath  can  be  taken  and 
)ld,  this  may  relieve  the  pain.  Usually  no  tenderness  is  earperiencedy 
it  rather  relief  from  pressure,  though  occasionally  tendirmess  over  the 
BTDum  and  adjoining  spaces  is  complained  of.  Frequently  painful  men- 
tions shoot  from  the  heart  in  various  directions,  such  as  down  the  left 
in  J  even  to  the  fingers,  or  sometimes  the  right,  up  the  left  side  of  the 
sck,  backwards,  or  round  the  side. 

There  is  evidence  of  grave  disturbance  of  the  system.  The  face  becomes 
tie,  covered  with  cold  sweat,  and  the  expression  is  one  of  intense  anxiety, 
isrm,  and  dread  of  impending  death.  In  most  cases  the  pulse  tends  to 
Bcome  feeble,  and  even  fluttering  or  irregular  if  the  attack  is  prolonged, 
[och  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  heart  with  which  the  angina 

Associated,  and  this  is  also  true  as  regards  the  physical  signs.  Occa- 
onally  vomiting  and  eructations  accompany  the  attack.  The  patient  is 
uite  conscious  at  first,  but  in  prolonged  or  fatal  cases  may  fall  into  a 
ate  of  syncope,  and  spasmodic  movements  or  even  general  convulsions 
lay  be  observed. 

Usually  an  entire  attack  consists  of  several  brief  paroxysms,  with  in- 
irmissions,  but  there  may  bo  only  one ;  the  morbid  sensations  generally 
Mse  suddenly,  this  being  attended  with  a  sense  of  extreme  relief,  though 
bere  is  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  afterwards,  which  may  last  some  time. 
^ery  rarely  does  the  first  attack  prove  fatal,  but  it  may  do  so,  either 
■ddenly  or  gradually.  Probably  some  cases  of  sudden  death  are  due  to 
Dgina.  A  marked  character  of  the  complaint  is  its  great  tendency  to 
weur  under  the  influence  of  very  slight  exciting  causes. 

A  form  of  angina  pectoris  is  described,  which  is  not  attended  with  pain 
•-Angina  sine  dolore.  Here  also  an  affection  may  he  alluded  to,  named 
wmdo  angina  pectoris^  which  is  common  among  young  persons,  and  at- 
nided  with  sudden  pain  and  unpleasant  sensations  about  the  heart,  pal- 
liation, disturbance  of  breathing,  faintness  and  giddiness,  pallor  of  the 
,  and  feeble  pulse.     The  condition  of  the  patient  may  appear  to  be 

lly  serious,  but  very  rarely  does  a  fatal  termination  occur.     This  com- 
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rhock.  The  causes  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  :  1.  Wajit 
of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  hearty  from  rupture  of  its  walls  or  a  great 
vessel,  or  severe  hemorrhage  from  any  cause  ;  obstruction  in  the  principal 
Teins  ;  or  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from  the  great  vessels,  as  when 
syncope  follows  paracentesis  abdominis  for  ascites.  2.  Inadequate  supply 
Vff  blood  to  the  cardiac  walls^  as  from  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries  ; 
or  o  sufyply  of  impure  bloody  as  in  low  fevers,  or  when  syncope  comes  on  in 
B  hot  and  crowded  room.  3.  Partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
iiitfnie  of  the  hearty  either  from  some  organic  change^  or  from  net^ous  diS' 
turbancej  centric,  reflex,  or  intrinsic.  Numerous  causes  act  in  this  way, 
inch  MS  fatty  and  other  degenerations  of  the  heart,  flabby  dilatation,  or  a 
weak  state  of  this  organ'in  certain  chronic  diseases,  c.  g.^  cancer,  phthisis, 
Ac. ;  Eudden  reflux  of  blood  in  aortic  regurgitation  ;  various  poisonous 
nibstances  (aconite,  tobacco,  prussic  acid,  antimony,  &c.)  ;  strong  <»motion 
and  severe  cerebral  lesions;  long  continuance  in  a  warm  hath;  reflex 
dbturbance  from  bad  smells,  or  unpleasant  sounds  ;  pain  of  any  kind  ;  ex- 
pensive burns ;  passage  of  a  catheter ;  a  shock  to  the  sympathetic,  as  from  a 
blow  in  the  epigastrium  ;  drinking  cold  water  when  heated  ;  taking  in- 
digestible food,  or  overeating  after  fasting,  &c.  Lightning  sometimes 
produces  death  in  this  way.  4.  Continued  ttpasmodlc  contraction  of  the  hearty 
i.  j^.,  in  angina  pt'ctoris  probably.  .6.  Mechanical  pressure  outside  the  hearty 
■s  in  some  cases  of  great  pericardial  eflusion. 

Anatomical  Characters  — The  state  of  the  heart  varies  considerably, 
iocording  to  the  cause  of  the  syncope.  After  great  lo.ss  of  blood,  it  is 
Dsnally  contracted  and  empty.  When  the  walls  are  paralyzed,  the  cavi- 
ties are  dilated  and  contain  more  or  less  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated. 
The  lungs  are  u>ual1y  anaemic,  and  the  nervous  centres  markedly  so. 

Symptoms. — Syncope  may  comi'  on  quite  suddenly,  or  even  cause 
instantaneous  death.  In  many  ca-^^es.  however,  it  is  gradual,  there  being 
premonitory  symptoms  before  actual  insensibility  occurs.  These  are  a 
lense  of  faintness,  giddiness,  and  trembling,  with  sinking  in  the  e])i- 
gastrium,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting;  pallor,  especially  of  the  face 
with  drawn  features;  chilliness  and  shivering,  or  in  some  eases  a  sense 
of  heat,  but  with  cold,  clammy  perspirations;  a  very  rapid,  small,  and 
weak  pulse,  tending  to  bec<)me  irregular  and  slow,  though  the  large 
arterites  may  throb;  hurried,  irregular  breathing,  or  sometimes  gasping, 
often  attended  wiih  sighing;  great  n-stlessness,  and  occasionally  slight 
eonvulsive  movements;  mental  confusion,  and  disturbance  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing,  in  the  way  of  more  or  less  dim  vision,  extreme 
pensibility  to  light,  and  noises  in  the  ears.  When  tho  syncopal  state  is 
ei^mplete,  the  symptoms  are  absolute  insensibility^  with  dilaiution  of  the 
fupils ;  deathlike  pallor,  with  cold  and  clammy  sweats;  a  slow  and 
extremely  weak,  irregular,  or  actually  imperceptible  pulse;  infrwjuent. 
Irregular  respiration,  which  may  ultimately  cease  altogether.    Not  un- 
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commonly  convulsive  movements  are  observed,  and  the  sphincter* 
be  relaxed,  wiih  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces  and  urine.    Exami 
of  the  heart  reveals  feebleness  or  complete  absence  of  impufte  and 
especially  the  systolic. 

This  condition  lasts  a  variable  time,  and  either  ends  in  death  o 
covery.  In  the  latter  case,  usually  very  uncomfortable  sensations  m-n 
experienced  as  the  patient  returns  to  consciousness,  this  b<»ing  often 
attended  with  palpitation,  vomiting,  or  convulsive  movements. 

Trkatment. — Any  <»bviou8  reflex  cause  of  syncojKi  should  be  at  once 
remi»ved.     It  is  most  important  to  attend  to  the  jwsture  of  the  pati^f^i 
which  should   be  horizontal^  with  the  head  low.     Fainting  may  not  un- 
commonly be  prevented  by  bending  forwards,  and  hanging  the   bead 
down  between  the  knees  as  far  as  pos>ible.    All  clothes  should  be  loi»soncd, 
and  plenty  of  fresh  air  admitted.     The  application  of  ammonia  to    the 
nostrils;  dashing  cold   water  in   the  face;  or  friction,  either  witb  t^* 
hand  alone,  or  with  stimulating  liniments,  along  the  limbs  and  over  the 
heart,  will  often  restore  vitality.     The  internal  administration  of  stiort'*" 
lants,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  ether,  musk,  is  most  useful ,  f^^^ 
if  they  cannot  be  swallowed,  and  there  is  any  danger,  enemaia  shoul^l  h« 
employed.     Attempts  may  be  made  to  confine  the  blood  to  the  central 
organs,  by  making  pressure  on  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  by  the  aid  t»f  the 
fingers  or  tourniquets,  warmth  being  maintained  by  hot  bottles  and   fric- 
tion.    Sinapisms,  tir  turpentine  stupes  over  the  heart  should  be  employ^ 
if  necessar}',  and  in  dangerous  cases,  repiilated  galvanism  along  thep^^^' 
mogastric  nerves^  artificial  respiration  and  transfusion  are  the  most  potrC''' 
remedies  with  which  we  are  acquainted.   The  last  is  particularly  valtiii^'^' 
if  there  has  been  great  loss  of  blood. 

Palpitation. 

KrioLociY. — Formerly  palpitation  was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  c^^ 
diaccxcilement  and  ina'eased  action^  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  t<^ 
aitsociated  with  a  want  of  ptjwe?',  and  to  indicate  laborious  effort  on  thep*" 
of  the  heart,  this  t»rgan  biing  taxed  beyond  its  powers.     The  individu**" 
in  whom  it  is  most  frequj-ntiy  met  with  are  young  adults  and  persons  ft>^ 
yond  middle  age,  females,  nervous  persons,  and  fat  flabby  people,  who  11  ^^ 
highly,  take  but  little  exercise,  and  suffer  habitually  from  dyspeptic di^ 
turban  COS. 

Exciting  Causes. — Palpitation  may  occur  under  a  great  variety  of  d*"" 
cumstanccs,  but  they  are  all  such  as  lead  to  inadequate  action  on  tl*^ 
part  of  the  heart.  1.  Acute  or  chronic  organic  diseoM  of  the  heart  orpt^^ 
cardium  is  often  attended  with  palpitation.  This  results  either  fromtl*^ 
muscular  tissue  being  involved,  and  so  more  or  less  paralyzed,  orflrotf* 
there  being  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  the  henrtctoo^^ 
overcome.     It  may  even  occur  in  hypertrophy^  but  thi«  Is  no  figo  9' 
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overMCtion,  but  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  the  hypertrophy  is  insuffi- 
dently  eampr.n»atory^  and  fr(^quentIy  indicates  commencing  degeneration. 
2.  Mechanical  interference  with  the  cardiac  action  is  usually  accompanied 
with  palpitHtioD,  as  from  tight  lacing,  distorted  chest,  displacement  by 
pleuritic  effusion,  abdominal  enlargements,  of  which  flatulent  distension 
of  the  stomach  is  a  common  form.  3.  Obstruction  to  the  circulation  may 
depend  on  rliaeaJte  in  the  vesaeh^  and  if  there  is  not  adequate  compensatory 
hypertrophy,  palpitation  is  readily  induced.  Hence  it  is  observed  in 
atheroma,  calcification,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  arterial  coats  in  Bright's 
disease.  4.  Chronic  offectionn  of  tJie  lungftj  such  as  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, which  intrr/cre  with  the  circnlatiun^  are  also  frequently  attended 
with  palpitation.  5.  It  may  depend  upon  something  wrong  as  regards 
the  blooil,  cither  in  its  quantity  or  quality,  e.  ^.,  plethora,  aniemia,  the 
abnormal  condition  associated  with  gout,  renal  disease,  fevers,  and, 
probably,  the  admixture  of  mHterials  taken  into  the  system  from  without. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  driving  on  the  blood  under  these  circumstances, 
and  thus  the  heart  is  easily  disturbed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  itself 
supplied  with  impure  blood.  0.  Numerous  causes  act  through  the  ner- 
Ktus  system^  either  directly  from  the  centres,  or  by  reflex  irritation,  e.  g.y 
continued  cerebral  excitement  or  mental  labor;  emotion ;  functional  ner- 
vous disorders  (hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia)  ;  the  abuse  of  tea, 
alcohol yor  tobacco;  reflex  disturbance  originating  in  the  alimentary  canal 
(as  from  eating  indigestible  food),  or  in  the  genital  organs.  This  rier- 
ro»/«  p/tlpitation  is  supp<»s(Kl  to  be  chiefly  due  to  spatnnodic  contraction  of 
the  arterioles,  whereby  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  is  induced. 
It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  the  innervation  oj  the  heart  itself  is  also 
disturbed,  its  action  being  thus  rendered  less  efficient. 

In  some  cases  palpitation  is  pn^seut  at  all  times,  more  or  less,  though 
it  it*  increased  by  anything  which  throws  extra  effort  upon  the  heart, 
such  ns  slight  exertion.  In  other  instances  it  is  only  paroxysmal,  being 
brought  on  by  some  evident  exciting  causCj  or  independently  of  this. 

Irregularity  is  a  form  of  cardiac  disturbance  often  existing  alone  or 
accompanying  palpitation,  and  it  is  a  still  more  serious  indication  of  want 
of  power.  It  may  affect  only  the  rhythm,  the  force,  or  both.  Khyth- 
inical  irregularity  is  due  to  a  halting,  hesitation,  or  partial  arrest  of  the 
rentricular  contraction,  which  may  be  brought  about  by  a  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  vagus  and  cardiac  ganglia,  or,  more 
commonly,  between  the  opposition  offered  to  the  blood  to  be  driven  and 
the  power  to  drive  it  (Fothergill).  It  is  often,  but  not  necessarily,  asso- 
ciated with  grave  organic  disease,  especially  dilatation,  or  with  low  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  such  as  malignant  fevers.  The  irregularity  may 
appear  to  be  of  a  hesitating  or  anticipating  character ;  sometimes  it  passes 
through  regular  cycles,  but  in  other  cases  the  cardiac  action  seems 
entirely  confused. 
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tension  of  the  right  cavities  with  blood.  3.  Soirnds  often  louder  than  natu- 
tml,  with  a  great  tendency  to  redy plica  Hon.  4  Occasionally  a  temporary 
w^stolic  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  or  at  theU/t  apex^ 
the  latter  arising  from  irregular  action  of  the  muscull  papillares. 

Intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  most 
distressing  and  horrible  sensations,  there  being  an  intense  dread  of  im- 
pending dissolution. 

DiAONOSiB. — The  important  matter  to  determine  is  whether  these  dis- 
tDrbnnces  of  the  heart's  action  are  duo  to  organic  disease  or  not,  and  this 
can  only  bo  done  satisfactorily  by  thorough  physical  examination,  and  by 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  general  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
imptdse  of  palpitation  differs  from  that  of  hypertrophy,  in  not  being 
heaving. 

Proqnosis. — This  will  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbed action,  and  especially  the  presence  and  nature  of  any  organic 
disease.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  simple  palpitation  is 
harmless,  for  it  may  be  a  very  serious  matter.  Irregularity,  or  even 
intermittency,  is  not  a  cei'tain  sign  of  organic  disease,  as  both  these  condi- 
tions may  bo  associated  with  mere  functional  disorder. 

TksatminT. — 1.  During  a  paroorysm  of  palpitation ^  the  chief  measures 
to  be  adopted  arc,  to  get  rid  of  every  source  of  reflex  irritation ;  to 
idminister  antispasmodics,  sedatives,  and  stimulants,  such  as  brandy, 
ethers,  ammonia,  opium,  or  morphia,  hydrocyapic  acid,  henbane,  musk, 
tincture  of  lavender,  galbanum,  assafoetida,  &c.,  as  well  as  medicinee 
which  act  upon  the  heart  directly^  especially  digitalis ;  to  apply  dry  heat 
or  sinapisms  over  the  priecordial  region,  and  heat  to  the  extremities,  if 
required. 

2.  During  the  inteiTalSj  or  in  chronic  cases^  it  is  necessary  to  look  to 
the  state  of  the  hearty  digitalis  being  often  most  valuable  for  improving 
its  action  ;  to  avert  every  possible  cause  of  fits ^  by  removing  mechanical 
pressure,  attending  to  the  diet  and  digestive  organs,  and  habits  generally, 
tspedally  avoiding  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  tea,  as  well  as 
fifterstudy  and  ether  forms  of  mental  excitement,  and  venereal  excess ;  to 
treat  any  constitutional  diathesis,  such  as  gout ;  and  improve  the  coruiition 
9f  the  system,  generally,  but  especially  of  the  nervous  system  and  blood,  by 
giving  mineral  tonics,  mineral  acids,  quinine,  strychnine,  or  tincture  of 
nux  vomica,  various  preparations  of  iron,  and  ordering  cold  baths,  with 
douches  and  frictions,  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  change  of  air  and 
scene  into  a  pleasant  climate,  &q.  A  mixture  containing  tincture  of 
sieelf  nux  vomica^  and  digitalis,  is  often  most  beneficial.  A  belladonna 
platter  may  be  worn  constantly  over  the  cardiac  region.  The  same 
principles  of  treatment  are  applicable  to  the  other  forms  of  cardiac  dis- 
tarbaoce. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  HEABT  AND 

PEBICABDIUM, 

I.  Acute  Pericarditls. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  pericarditis,  like  those  of  pleurisy,  may  be 
classed  as  pnmary  and  secondary,  according  to  their  mode  of 
origin;  but  the  immense  majority  belong  to  the  latter  class.  The 
affection  may  arise  under  the  following  circumstances:  1.  In  con- 
nection mth  certain  blood  diseases,  especially  rhetimoiic  fever  and 
Bright' s  dise<ise,  and  occasionally  in  pyjemia,  typhoid,  typhits 
variola,  scarlatina,  puerperal  fever,  gout,  scurvy,  purpura.  It 
has  been  stated  to  result  from  an  impure  state  of  the  blood  id 
connection  with  cyanosis,  or  after  the  cure  of  cutaneous  disease? 
of  long  continuance..  2.  From  injury,  such  as  a  wound  of  the 
pericardium,  or  laceration  by  fractured  ribs  (traumatic).  3.  From 
perforation,  e.  g.,  a  neighboring  abscess  opening  into  the  pericar* 
dium  {perforative^.  4.  By  extension  of  adjoining  inflammation,  or 
irritation  set  np  by  neighboring  disease,  e.g.,  pleurisy,  pneumonuii 
chronic  cardiac  disease,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  abscesses  iu  the 
vicinity,  carious  ribs,  tumors.  In  these  cases  it  tends  to  be  local- 
ized. 5.  From  the  irritation  of  some  new  formation  in  the  pericar- 
dium, as  cancer  or  tubercle.  6.  Idiopathic  pericarditis  has  been 
described,  resulting  from  "  cold ;''  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  affection  ever  arises  from  this  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
these  at  any  length,  as  they  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  other 
serous  inflammations,  and  run  a  similar  course.  The  eJtuddl^ff^ 
is  generally  deposited  on  both  surfaces,  but  more  on  the  visceral 
part,  as  a  rule ;  rarely  is  it  observed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sac,  being  usually  in  patches ;  it  may  be  confined  to  a  small  area, 
especially  about  the  great  vessels.  The  thickness  and  mode  oi 
deposit  are  very  variable,  the  lymph  being  stratified,  or  preset- 
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^S  little  elevations,  ridges,  bands,  mas^ses,  and  numerous  other 

.v-rangements.     Usually  the  material  is  tolerably  consistent,  and 

ometimes  quite  tough,  adhering  fairly  to  the  surface.     In  low 

conditions  it  may  be  soft  and  granular.     The  effusion  is  generally 

««r«3-fibrinous,  containing  flocculi,  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 

lia.vebloo<l  or  pus  mixed  with  it,  being  in  extremely  rare  instanceB 

Actually  purulent.     The  quantity  is  not  usually  above  from  eight 

to  twelve  ounces,  but  may  range  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  three 

pints  or  more.     Gras  is  sometimes  present,  from  decomposition. 

Sloughing  of  the  membrane  is  said  to  occur  occasionally. 

The  processes  of  absorption  and  adhesion  are  precisely  identical 
with  those  described  under  pleurisy.  The  adhesions  may  be 
merely  in  the  form  of  loose  bands,  or  as  extensive  agglutinations 
of  the  two  surfaces,  and  the  inflammatory  irritation  sometimes 
extends  through  the  pericardium,  so  as  to  cause  its  union  with  the 
chest-walls.  When  about  the  great  vessels,  the  lymph  often  leadH 
to  their  adhesion  to  one  another,  and  it  may  remain  behind  as  a 
hard  mass,  of  considerable  thickness. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  so-called  **  white  patches  ** 
on  the  pericardium.     As  a  rule,  these  arc  decidedly  merely  due 
to  friction,  but  sometimes  they  are  the  remnants  of  inflammation. 
Symptois. — Practically  it  is  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatisms 
*>r  Brighfs  disease  that  pericarditis  comes  under  our  notice,  and 
i^  ^ould  ahoays  he  particularly  looked  for  in  these  affections ^  byfre- 
9ueni  examinations.    It  may  come  on  without  any  evident  symj)- 
tonui,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  though  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  clinical  phenomena  observed  will  depend  considerably  on 
the  disease  with  which  the  pericarditis  is  associated,  and  they  are 
^modified  by  other  cardiac  inflammations,  as  well  as  by  dis- 
tinct complications,  such   as  pneumonia,  which   so   frequently 
•^company  it. 

At  the  outset  local  symptoms  are  generally  present,  viz.,  pain, 
'^'wfcmew,  and  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  The  pain  is  felt  over 
*pwtor  the  whole  of  the  pr<ccordial  region,  occasionally  in  the 
^M^^tan,  and  sometimes  it  shoots  in  difierent  directions ;  it8 
•^"^and  eharacters  vary  widely,  it  being  described  as  mere 
^"^^*BUte88,  or  dull  aching,  shooting,  stabbing,  burning,  tearing, 
^•>  ftnd  it  may  amount  to  the  most  intense  suffering.    Tenderness 
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18  experienced,  as  a  rule,  over  the  spaces,  and  in  some  inst&in 
when  upward  pressure  is  made  over  the  epigastrium.     The 
turbed  cardiac  action  is  indicated  by  palpitation,  sometimes  vioJe 
An  attack  of  pericarditis  may  be  ushered  in  by  slight  rigo 
followed  by  pyrexia.     As  it  occurs  in  practice,  however,  th 
phenomena  are  frequently  absent,  there  being  no  increase  of  fe? 
previously  existing.     The  pulse  is  necessarily  hurried,  and 
be  very  frequent. 

When  fluid  accumulates,  the  pain  subsides  generally,  but 
action  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the  functions  i^^ 
neighboring  structures,  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  quantit^^'? 
of  the  effusion.     Hence  grave  symptoms  may  arise,  indicating  ^    * 
tendency  to  syncope,  loading  of  the   right  heart  and   venott-^^^ 
system,  interference  with   the   respiratory  functions,  or  8eveP»      -"* 
nervous  disturbance.      The  pulse  often  becomes  very  frequen 
feeble,  small,  and  in  bad  cases  irregular.     Sometimes  it  is  slo 
and  labored.     Dyspnxta  is  present,  and  may  be  extremely  sev 
amounting  to  constant  or  paroxysmal  orthopna^a,  with  a  sense 
great  oppression  across  the  chest.     A  dry,  irritable,  spasmodt 
cough,  is  not  uncommonly  observed.      In  bad   cases  the  ftjr'     '^ 
assumes  a  very  anxious  and  distressed  expression,  and  beconiei=^ 


pale,  or  more  or  less  cyanotic ;  the  expired  air  is  cool,  and  tir     .ae 
extremities  cold.     The  mode  of  decumbency  is  generally  on  tl 
back,  with  the  head  high ;  some  patients  prefer  lying  on  the  \i 
side,  others  on  the  right;  while  occasionally  they  are  obliged 
be  propped  up,  or  bend  forwards.      Frequently  there  is  mu< 
restlessness,  if  the  patient  is  not  prevented  from  moving  on  fc-^ 
count  of  rheumatism.     Headache  and  sleeplessness  are  commo  X3, 
and  among  occasional  severe  nervous  symptoms  are  deliriuKao, 
which  may  be  almost  maniacal,  stupor,  subsultus  tendinum  acx<i 
jactitation,  clonic  or  tonic  spasms,  choreiform  or  epileptiform* 
symptoms,  and  dysphagia.     In  most  cases,  however,  these  prt>l> 
ably  depend  on  the  general  condition.     Vomiting  is  sometime* 
present.     Should  death  take  place,  it  usually  results  from  syncope 
which  may  he  sudden,  from  making  the  pcUient  assume  a  tiUi^^ 
position,  when  the  pericardium  is  very  full  of  fluid ;  interferon^ 
with  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  with  the  circulation,  theluntf 
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becoming  oedematous,  and  dropsy  setting  in  ;  or  from  the  nervous 
disturbance. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  early  stages  the  only  reliable  signs 
are :  1.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,  as  evidenced  by  the  impulse. 
2-  Pericanlial  friction -fremitus,  which  is  extremely  rare.  3.  Peri' 
ectrdial fridion-90und,  the  characters  of  which  have  been  already 
described  (page  387).  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  frio- 
ticmriounds  may  be  absent,  either  on  account  of  the  soft  nature  of 
the  lymph,  or  its  being  deposited  only  on  one  surface,  or  at  the 
back  of  the  heart. 

In  the  stage  of  fluid  effusion,  the  physical  signs  will  be  in  pro- 
IM)rtion  to  its  quantity,  and  arc  of  the  following  nature :  1.  Bulg- 
ing of  the  cardiac  region,  especially  in  young  persons.  This  may 
extend  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  or  7th  cartilage,  the  spaces  being 
widened,  or  even  protruded,  and  sometimes  the  left  edge  of  the 
sternum  is  pushed  forwards.  Local  measurements  are  altered.  2. 
The  impulse  presents  several  important  changes,  a.  It  is  dis- 
placed^ usually  upwards  and  to  the  left,  but  sometimes  downwards ; 
and  is  altered  by  change  of  posture,  b.  Its  farce  is  much  diminislied, 
and  the  impulse  may  be  visible,  when  not  perceptible  to  touch.  O^n 
it  can  be  felt  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  when  absent  in  the 
lying  posture.  There  is  sometimes  great  irregularity  in  farce,  e. 
In  rhythm  the  impulse  tends  to  be  delayed  slightly  after  the  systole ; 
it  may  be  extremely  irregular,  d.  The  character  is  undulatory, 
when  there  is  much  fluid,  this  being  observed  over  a  variable  area, 
and  being  moclified  by  position  ;  the  undulations  usually  appear 
to  pass  from  below  up,  and  from  left  to  right,  but  they  may  havo 
a  horizontal  direction.  3.  Cardiac  dulness  is  materially  altered 
in  extent,  degree,  and  shape.  It  increases  first  ahout  th-e  base,  and 
extends  upicards,  and  then  laterally.  Usually  it  does  not  pass 
below  the  6th  rib,  but  in  extreme  aises  may  reach  considerably 
lower  than  this,  the  fluid  pushing  down  the  diaphragm,  and 
causing  protrusion  of  the  epigastrium.  In  an  upward  direction 
it  may  extend  even  to  the  clavicle,  and  transversely  from  the 
right  border  of  the  sternum  to  beyond  the  left  nipple,  and  a  very 
important  character,  when  the  fluid  is  abundant,  is,  ^^^  dulnessis 
observed  to  the  left  beyond  the  apex  beat.  The  shape  is  more  or  less 
triang%darj  with  the  apex  upwards.    The  intensity  of  the  dulnese  is 
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fjffwnon  might  be  confounded,  will  be  again  pointed  out;  at 
present  it  is  only  intended  to  indicate  the  distinctions  between 
^ffkmon  from  inflammation  and  mere  hydropericardium,  and  in 
ioing  so,  all  important  facts  in  conne<;tiou  with  the  latter  will  be 
BODsidered.  1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  part  of 
ikronic  general  dropsy;  it  has  been  stated  that  it  may  set  in 
weutely  in  Bright'a  disease ;  and  rare  instances  have  been  met  with, 
bi  which  it  was  mechanical  in  its  origin,  having  come  on  from 
^essure  of  an  aneurism  or  mediastinal  tumor ^  disease  of  the  cardiac 
weitis  or  their  obstruction  by  a  dot,  or  after  sudden  extreme  pneumo- 
tkorax,  2.  TJiere  are  no  severe  iniiiatory  symptoms  or  pyrexia^  nor 
i$  tJiere  any  great  disturbance  of  the  hearths  action.  3.  The  effusion^ 
which  is  simply  serous,  is  not  abundant,  hence  there  is  no  bulging, 
the  physical  signs  of  fluid  are  less  marked,  and  the  dulness  is  more 
altered  by  posture.  4.  Friction-signs  are  absent  througlwtU.  5. 
Hydropericardium  generally  follows  hydrothorax,  and  hence  it  is 
preceded  by  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  the  latter,  the  effects 
4ff  which  it  necessarily  tends  to  aggravate. 

Terminations. — Pericarditis  may  end  in  practical  recovery^ 
generally,  however,  with  some  adhesions ;  in  death ;  or  by  becoming 
Aronie,  either  the  effusion  remaining,  in  rare  instances  becoming 
purulent,  or  even  pointing ;  or  external  agglutinations  forming, 
which  greatly  disturb  the  cardiac  action.  As  a  consequence, 
kgpertrophy  or  dilatation  may  follow,  or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
atrophy  or  fatty  degeneration,  owing  to  pressure  on  the  coronary 
arteries. 

Prognosis. — The  immediate  prognosis  will  depend  on  the  con- 
dition with  which  the  pericarditis  is  associated,  it  being  very  dan- 
gerous in  Bright's  disease,  for  instance ;  the  amount  and  nature  of 
Ae  effusion ;  the  previous  condition  of  the  heart ;  the  state  oftJie  pulse, 
08  indicated  by  the  sphygmogrAph ;  wJiether  tJie  pmncarditis  is  com- 
fUeated  with  other  iiiflammations ;  and  the  severity  and  character  of 
Ae  symptoms.  Marked  nervous  symptoms  are  of  very  serious  im- 
port The  ultimate  prognosis  will  be  entirely  influenced  by  the 
conditions  left  behind ;  extensive  agglutination,  or  permanent 
displacement  of  the  heart,  owing  to  adhesions,  are  untoward 
events. 

Treatment. — ^The  principles  of  treatment  in  pericarditis  are 
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similar  to  those  in  pleurisy,  but  as   the  former  occurs  almostt 
always  in  the  course  of  some  other  complaint,  its  management  has 
to  be  modified  accordingly.     When  it  occurs  during  acute  rheu- 
matism, the  treatment  for  this  affection  must  be  persevered  in,  and 
opium  given  freely,  in  order  to  calm  the  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  care,  however,  being  taken  to  avoid  narcotizing  the  patient, 
should  there  be  cyanotic  signs.      Venesection  and  mercuriaiizaHon 
are  never  admissible.     A  few  leeches  may  be  sometimes  beneficial 
in  robust  subjects,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  persistent  application  of  heat 
and  moisture  over  the  prcecordial  region,  by  means  of  linseed  poultice* 
or  fomentations,  is  the  most  serviceable  local  treatment.     Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  applications  are  frequently  changed, 
and  that  the  cheat  is  not  unduly  exposed  and  chilled.    Cold  is  stronglj 
recommended  by  some  observers,  as  strongly  condemned  by  others; 
it  certainly  should  only  be  triwl  very  cautiously.   Aconite,  verairta, 
and  tartar  emetic  have  also  been  given  to  calm  the  heart's  action, 
but  these  are  dangerous  remedies  in  pericarditis. 

For  the  removal  of  effusion,  blisters,  or  the  application  of  strong 
iodine  may  be  tried,  if  necessary,  with  diuretics  and  iodide  of 
potassium  internally.  Tincture  of  iron  is  decidedly  a  valuable 
drug  at  this  time,  and  tonics  are  often  useful. 

As  a  rule  a  good  quantity  of  nourishment  is  required,  and  often 
a  little  stimulant  is  indicated;  if  there  is  much  depression,  with 
a  failing  pulse,  a  considerable  amount  of  brandy  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  digitalis  is  highly  spoken  of  under  these  circumstances. 
The  patient  must  not  be  examined  unnecessarily  or  made  to  at 
up,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  syncope. 

I  have  never  met  w^ith  any  case  even  remotely  suggesting  pofO" 
c^ntesis,  but  the  operation  has  in  rare  instances  been  required 
in  order  to  relieve  dangerous  symptoms,  or  to  remove  purulent 
fluid.  Some  advocate  its  more  frequent  adoption,  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  ought  not  to  be  rashly  practiced.  A  small  suction- 
trocar  is  the  best  instrument  for  the  operation. 

In  pericMrditis  occurring  in  Bright's  disease  or  low  fevers,  free 
stimulation  is  usually  required,  while  opium  is  contraindicated  or 
must  be  employed  exceedingly  carefully. 
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II.   Acute  Endocarditis. 

Etiology. — Almost  invariably  this  affection  is  due  to  some 
btood-poiioningy  especially  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatiimiy 
but  also  in  Bright's  disease,  pyaimia,  septiciemia,  scarlatina, 
small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  puerperal  fever,  and  other  pyroxial  dis- 
eases. Probably  it  results  from  direct  irritation  of  the  endocardium 
by  the  poisoned  blood. 

Akatomical  Characters. — It  is  rare  to  see  the  endocardium 
in  the  early  period  of  inflammation,  when  it  merely  presents 
bright  redn&ss,  usually  with  distinct  points  of  increased  vasculari- 
zation. Soon  the  membrane  becomes  less  smooth,  swollen,  and 
clouded,  loses  its  polish,  and  is  less  consistent.  Numerous  young 
cells  form  in  the  subepithelial  tissue,  causing  it  to  become  thick- 
ened, and  also  little  vascular  villi  or  granulations  project  on  the 
surface.  In  some  cases  the  endocardium  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  soft,  velvety  membrane.  Fihriaous  vegetations  are  soon 
formed,  which  are  derived  directly  from  the  blood,  the  fibrin  of 
which  is  deposited  on  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  it  may  be  in 
strata,  or  form  masses  of  considerable  size.  Only  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart  are  usually  involved,  and  it  is  the  orifices  and  their 
vicinity,  with  the  valves  and  their  appendages,  which  are  mainly 
affected.  (During  intra-^iterine  life  endocarditis  chiefly  occurs  on 
the  right  side.)  The  free  edges  of  the  valves  are  much  thick- 
ened, especially  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  considerable 
friction  and  irritation,  and  the  fibrinous  vegetations  are  chiefly 
deposited  on  the  sur&ce  which  is  opposed  to  the  current  of  the 
circulation. 

As  occasional  events  in  acute  endocarditis,  there  may  be  ob- 
served Assuring  of  the  membrane,  or  actual  ulceration  from  soft- 
ening and  destruction  of  tissue,  the  ulcers  being  irregular,  super- 
ficial, and  having  thickened  edges ;  formation  of  pus  in  the  deeper 
layers,  ultimately  reaching  the  surface ;  perforation,  rupture,  or 
extensive  destruction  of  a  valve ;  rupture  of  one  or  more  chordai 
tendinese,  the  free  ends  of  which  may  float  in  the  blood,  and  lead 
^  the  formation  of  v^etations ;  or  the  production  of  aneurism  of 
the  heart 

Emboli  are  very  liable  to  be  detached  from  the  fibrinous  de- 
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posits,  and  the  evidcuces  of  these  may  be  seen  in  distant  organs, 
or  some  of  the  products  of  inflammation  may  be  conveyed  into 
the  circulation  and  produce  septicemic  signs  in  various  parts. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  subsides,  the  young  tissue  develops 
into  an  imperfect  fibrous  structure,  and  proliferation  may  go  on 
for  some  time,  thus  leading  to  most  serious  permanent  organic 
chaugas,  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration  often  finally  occur- 
ring, which  increase  the  damage.     This  is  one  of  the  conditions 
known  as  chronic  endocardltU^  but  the  affection  may  be  chronic 
from  the  outset,  there  being  a  slow  growth  of  new  ti&sue,  which 
tends  to  develop  into  a  fibroid  material.     The  ultimate  chanpe* 
are  similar  in  both  cases,  and  the  chief  morbid  conditions  result- 
ing from  them  are  as  follows:   1.  Thickeniug,  induration,  and 
puckering  of  some  part  of  the  general  tract  of  the  endocardium. 
2.  Thickening  of  the  valves,  with  o|)acity,  rigidity,  and  more  or 
less  shrinking,  by  which  they  may  be  grqatly  narrowed,  and  ren- 
dered incompetent.    3.  Adhesion  of  the  tongues  of  a  valve  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  heart.   4.  Thickening,  induration,  and 
contraction  of  the  chorda)  tendineie,  or  muscuH  papillares.   5. 
Narrowing  of  the  orifices,  usually  attended  with   irregularity, 
roughnci^,  and  hardening.     6.  Formation  of  firm  warty  pn>duc- 
tions,  either  sessile  or  pedunculated. 

When  atheroma  and  calcification  take  place,  of  course  the 
structures  present  the  usual  characters  which  accompany  th«(' 
degenerations. 

Symptoms. — Many  cases  of  endocarditis  occur,  which  are  onljj 
revealed  by  physic<xl  ejcaminutioji.  Local  symptoms  are  always  very 
indefinite,  there  being  little  or  no  pain  or  tenderneM;  palpMi^ 
is  frequently  prasent.  The  charactei-s  of  the  puUe  have  been 
variously  stated  by  different  observers ;  at  first  it  is  usually  fr?* 
quent,  full,  and  excited ;  afterwards  it  may  become  feeble,  smaU* 
and  irregular  in  force  and  rhythm,  but  various  circumstances  in- 
fluence it.  Increased  pyrexia  may  set  in  in  endocarditis,  and  it 
tends  to  assume  an  adynamic  type.  The  chief  symptoms  which 
may  arise  in  its  course,  however,  are  those  dependent  upon  («> 
interference  with  the  circxilation  at  one  of  the  orifices;  (b)  formd'm 
of  extensive  clots  in  the  heart,  causing  obstruction,  and  iodicated 
by  extremely  frequent  and  irregular  cardiac  action  and  pulse, 
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tendency  to  syncope,  great  dyspnoea  amounting  to  orthopnoea  in 
paroxysms,  with  extreme  anxiety,  followed  by  asphyxial  symp- 
toms, and  severe  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  ;  (c)  the  con- 
veying of  emboli  to  the  spleen,  kidneys,  brain,  &c.,  or  of  dele- 
terious  inflammaiory  products,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  symptoms 
of  septicaemia. 

Physical  Signs. — The  only  positive  signs  are  those  indicating 
excited  action  of  the  heart,  some  disturbance  at  an  orifice,  or  ex- 
tensive coagulation.  1.  The  imp%ilse  is  forcible^  and  increased  in 
area ;  if  coagulation  takes  place,  it  tends  to  become  irregular  in 
rhythm  and  force.  2.  Increased  dufness,  especially  to  the  right, 
may  arise  from  stagnation  of  blood  and  coagulation.  3.  The 
sounds  are  often  altered  in  character,  but  this  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  4.  The  great  sign  is  the  presence  of  a  murmur  or  murmurs^ 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  may  have  previously  existed. 
Different  observers  have  given  different  statements  as  to  the  val- 
vular lesion  most  frequently  present.  In  my  own  ex})erience, 
mitral  regurgitation  has  been  decidedly  the  most  common  condi- 
tion in  acute  endocarditis,  but  this  may  in  some  cases  result  from 
irregular  action  of  the  musculi  papillares.  Aortic  obntruction  is 
not  uncommon.  Pidmonary  obstructive  murmur  may  be  present, 
in  connection  with  coagulation  in  the  right  cavities,  but  on  the 
lefl  side  this  sometimes  interferes  with  a  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — In  addition  to  distinguishing  endocarditis  from 
pericarditis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  symptoms  arising  in 
its  coiirse  mav  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  some  low  fever,  and 
lYiHt  physical  examination  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals  in 
those  diseases  in  which  it  is  liable  to  occur,  so  that  it  may  be 
detected,  if  present. 

Prognosis. — ^There  are  always  several  immediate  dangers  when 
endocarditis  exists.  The  remote  prognosis  will  depend  on  the 
organic  changes  remaining  behind,  and  on  the  orifice  which  is 
affected. 

Treatment. — Nothing  can  be  done  directly  as  regards  the 
endocarditis,  and  the  treatment  is  mainly  that  of  the  disease  in 
the  course  of  which  it  occurs.  In  rheumatism  alkalies  should  be 
given  freely,  so  as  to  render  the  blood  less  irritable.  Such 
measures  as  bleeding,  mercurialization,  and  application  of  cold, 
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are  decidedly  to  be  deprecated.  As  a  rule  stimulants  are  required 
in  endocarditis,  in  some  cases  in  large  quantity,  along  with  abun- 
dant Dutriment.  Digitalis  is  indicated  if  the  heart  is  failing. 
Should  there  be  signs  of  obstruction  from  coagulation,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  give  alkalies  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  freely,  along 
with  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants. 

III. — Acute  Myocarditis. 

A  brief  consideration  must  suffice  for  inflammation  of  the  heart- 
substance.  It  is  frequently  set  up  in  the  layers  contiguous  to  an 
inflamed  endocardium  or  pericardium.  It  has  been  stated  to 
have  occurred  independently  in  a  few  instances,  either  as  a  diffiise 
inflammation  or  localized,  the  latter  having  terminated  in  abscess. 
Pyaemia  and  septicaemia  frequently  lead  to  myocarditis,  and  for- 
mation of  abscesses. 

Myocarditis  is  attended  with  discoloration,  softening,  infiltra- 
tion with  a  sero-sanguineous  fluid,  exudation,  or  sometimes  pus, 
which  may  collect  in  abscesses.  It  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
cardiac  aneurism,  or  to  i-upture  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  If 
recovery  takes  place,  depressed  scars  may  be  left. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  this  condition  are  very  obscure.  It 
tends  to  make  the  cardiac  action  extremely  weak  and  irregv^i 
and  when  this  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  course  of  peri- or  en- 
docarditis, implication  of  the  heart  may  be  suspected.  The  gtM- 
ral  symptoms  are  pyrexia  of  an  adynamic  type,  with  signs  of 
blood-poisoning  and  collapse. 

The  only  treatmejit  affording  any  hope  is  free  stimulation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CHBONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEABT  AND  PEBl- 

CABDIUM. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  first  to  give  an  accouDt  of 
each  of  the  ordinary  chronic  morbid  conditions  observed  in  con- 
nection with  the  heart  and  pericardium,  and  at  the  close  to  sum 
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up  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treaiment,  under  some  general 
observations. 

I.  Adherent  Pericardium. 

When,  after  pericarditis,  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane  become 
universally  agglutinated,  and  especially  if  calcareous  matter  is 
deposited  in  the  adhesions,  or  if  the  outer  surface  of  the  i>ericar- 
dium  unites  with  the  chest- wall,  signs  of  these  conditions  may  be 
afforded. 

Subjective  symptoms  are  often  absent,  but  there  may  be  uneasy 
sensations  or  even  a  dull  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  and,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  anginal  attacks  have  been  noticed.  Disturbed 
action  of  the  heart,  palpitation  easily  induced,  and  shortness  of 
breath  on  exertion,  are  the  chief  symptoms  complained  of,  if  any. 
From  the  effects  of  the  adhesions  upon  the  heart,  grave  interfer- 
ence with  its  action  and  with  the  circulation  may  be  ultimately 
induced.  An  agglutinated  pericardium  will  seriously  increase 
the  danger  from  an  attack  of  any  pulmonary  inflammation. 

Physical  signs  are  only  evident  when  adhesions  have  formed 
with  the  chest-wall,  and  they  are  more  or  less  of  the  following 
character :  1.  Depression  of  the  prcecardlal  region^  with  narrowing 
of  the  spaces.  2.  Impulse  permanently  displaced y  especially  raised, 
without  there  being  any  obvious  cause  for  this;  unaltered  by 
change  of  posture  or  by  a  deep  inspiration;  or  having  altogether 
unusual  characters,  being  attended  with  recession  of  tlie  spaces  or 
epigastrium,  or  with  an  irregular,  jogging  movement,  both  systolic 
and  diastolic.  3.  Dxdness  usually  increased,  and  not  altered  after 
a  deep  breath,  there  being  other  signs  that  the  lungs  do  not  ex- 
pand over  the  cardiac  region.  When  there  is  external  calcifica- 
tion, the  percussion-sound  is  said  occasionally  to  have  an  osteal 
character.     4.  Some  variety  of  fricHon-sound  may  continue. 

II.  Affections  op  the  Valves  and  Orifices. 

The  various  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  cardiac  murmurs 
have  previously  been  pointed  out,  and  the  characters  of  the  differ- 
ent murmurs  described.  At  present  attention  will  be  directed 
only  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  some  definite  mischief  about 
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the  valves  and  their  appendages,  or  orifices  of  the  heart,  which 
interferes  with  the  circulation,  either  hy  causing  obstruction  or 
hy  permitting  regurgitation.     In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  to 
give  a  general  summary  of  the  pathological  modes  of  origin  of 
these  derangements.    They  may  arise  from  :  1.  Acute  endocardifin, 
especially,  but  not  solely,  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatifm. 
2.   Chronic  endocarditis  or  valmditis,  which  oflen  appears  to  be 
merely  a  kind  of  fibroid  degeneration^  the  parts  afiected  being 
very  liable  to  undergo  further  degenerative  changes,  in  the  wav 
of  atheroma  and  calcification.     This  is  observed,  as  a  rule,  in  per- 
sons advanced  in  years,  especially  in  gouty  subjects,  or  those  suf- 
fering from  chronic  renal  disease ;  it  may  also  occur  in  younger 
individuals  who  are  subject  to  violent  physical  strain  in  conse- 
quence of  which  great  pressure  of  blood  is  thrown  upon  the 
aortic  valves,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  strikers,  colliers,  gym- 
nasts, boat-racers,  &c.     3.  Laceration  of  a  valve  from  injury.    4. 
Chronie  myocarditis,  involving  the  musculi  papillares,  which  be- 
come contracted  and  indurated,  preventing  the  valves  from  cloe- 
ing.     5.  Atrophy  of  the  valves,  or,  as  some  suppose,  congefUtal  in- 
sufficiency,   rendering   them    inefficient,   or   producing   so-called 
**  reticulation,"  or  more  or  less  extensive  perforations.     6.  En- 
largement  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  involving  the  orifices,  without 
proportionate  increase  in  the  valves,  which  are  therefore  incom- 
petent ;  or  altering  the  normal  relations  of  the  valves  and  their 
appendages  to  the  orifices.     7.   Congenital  maffomnatiom,  which 
are  supposed  to  result  mainly  from  endocarditis  occurring  during 
intra-uterine  life.     8.  Fibrinous  deposits  from  the  blood,  or,  very 
rarely,  tumors. 

It  must   be  mentioned   that  more  than  one  orifice  may  ^ 
affected  from  the  same  cause ;  and  that  disease  at  one  orifice  mfljf 
set  up  mischief  in  another,  either  by  direct  extension,  by  thnnevn^  . 
an  extra  strain  upon  the  valves,  and  thus  inducing  chronie  vakvr 
litis,  or  by  enlarging  the  cavity. 

Special  Valvular  Diseases. — Having  given  this  general  outline, 
the  main  facts  connected  w^ith  each  orifice  will  now  be  considewd 
in  order,  under  the  following  headings:  1.  Special  EXiology.  2. 
AnaJtomical  Characters.  3.  Clinical  Phenomena,  including  sign$ 
(mtned lately  connected  with  the  lesion ;  direct  influence  upon  iht  ct^ 
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eulation,  and  symptoms  resulting  therefrom ;  and  remote  effects  upon 
the  heart, 

I.  Mitral  Reguroitation.  Etiolouy. — 1.  Acute  endocar- 
ditis  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  Uiis  coudition,  the  chronic  changes 
which  follow  it  increasing  the  primary  mischief.  2.  Cases  occa- 
sionally are  met  with  in  which  no  history  can  be  obtained  of  acute 
endocarditis,  and  the  affection  seems  to  be  chronic  and  gradual  in 
its  progress  from  the  commencement.  3.  Mitral  regurgitation  fre- 
quently supervenes  upon  aortic  disease,  being  produced  in  one  of 
the  ways  already  indicated.  4.  Very  rarely  it  may  result  from 
mere  dilatation  of  the  left  cavities,  causing  enlargement  of  the  orifice, 
and  displacing  the  musculi  papillares. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Among  the  chief  morbid  condi- 
tions observed  in  different  cases  are  more  or  less  contraction  and 
narrowing  of  the  valves,  with  irregularity,  thickening,  and 
rigidity,  there  being  in  some  instances  scarcely  any  ai)pcarance 
of  a  valve ;  atheroma  or  calcification ;  laceration  of  one  of  the 
tongues;  adhesion  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ventricle;  rupture  of  chordte  tend  ineie;  shortening,  thickening, 
induration,  or  adhesion  of  these,  the  smaller  ones  having  oflen  en- 
tirely disappeared;  contraction  and  hardening  of  the  musculi 
papillares;  and  deposits  of  fibrin,  sometimes  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. 

ClJNiCAL  PHENOMENA.-:-7mmerfm<<;  signs.  These  are:  1.  A 
jtysiolie  thrill  at  the  lefl  a[)ex,  present  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases. 
2.  Mitral  systolic  murmur,  3.  Intenf^ification  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  sound,  which  is  louder  than  the  aortic. 

Influence  upon  the  Circulation. — The  arterial  system  will  be  in- 
sufficiently supplied,  and  also  irregularly;  hence  the  pulse  is 
small,  weak,  and  very  oflen  unequal  in  force  and  fulness,  not  un- 
frequently  also  irregular  in  rhythm.  These  characters  are  shown 
in  the  sphygmographic  tramng.  Two  striking  phenomena  are 
sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  mitral  regurgitation,  viz., 
that  there  is  an  extremely  amemic  appearance ;  and  that,  though 
the  heart  may  be  acting  violently,  and  the  great  arteries  in  the 
neck  appear  to  be  throbbing,  scarcely  any  pulsation  is  felt  in 
them.  Through  the  ''back- working"  of  mitral  regurgitation, 
the  pulmonary  circulation  is  necessarily  speedily  overloaded,  the 
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symptoms  and  ultimate  consequences  of  which  have  been  already 
described.  Emboli  may  also  be  carried  from  clots  in  the  right 
heart,  and  give  rise  to  pulmonary  infarctions.  In  time  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  and  general  venous  system  become  involved,  venous 
hypercemia  and  its  results  being  produced,  often  to  an  extreme 
degree. 

Remote  Effects  upon  the  Heart. — The  left  auricle  becomes  first 
the  seat  of  dilatation  with  hypertrophy,  and  afterwards  the  right 
ventricle^  which  is  often  greatly  enlarged,  and  as  a  consequence 
tricuspid  regurgitation  follows.  A  moderate  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  produced.  Degeneration  i» 
liable  to  be  set  up  in  time,  and  the  endocardial  lining  of  the  left 
auricle  tends  to  become  thickened,  opaque,  and  atheromatous. 

II.  Mitral  Obstruction.     Etiology. — This  condition  is 
always  due  to  acute  endocarditis  and  its  consequences. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  orifice  is  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  constrictian  or  stenosis^  as  well  as  rough,  irregular,  and 
thickened,  one  or  other  condition  predominating.  Occasionally 
the  valves  adhere  together,  and  a  funnel-shaped  opening  may  be 
thus  produced.  Abundant  vegetations  on  the  valves  or  about  the 
orifice  may  cause  obstruction. 

Clinical  Phenomena. — These  only  differ  from  those  accom- 
panying regurgitation  in  that  the  thrill  (which  is  usually  felt)  aud 
murmur  are  presystolic  or  posUdiastolic.  The  jndse  is  rtgukr, 
and  the  left  ventricle  is  small  and  disposed  to  atrophy.  The  effects 
on  the  circulation  are  similar. in  both  cases. 

In  not  a  few  instances  mitral  reg^argitution  and  condritH^^ 
exist  together.  The  interference  with  the  circulation  and  the 
changes  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  then  necessarily  more 
easily  induced.  Frequently  there  are  two  distinct  murmurs,  but 
there  may  be  but  one.   Mitral  disease  is  common  in  young  persons. 

III.  Aortic  Obstruction.  Etiology. — 1.  As  a  rule  ekronk 
valvuliiiSy  with  atheroma  and  calcificatioUy  originates  aortic  obttrve- 
tion,  the  change  being  gradual,  and  hence  it  is  very  frequent  io 
old  people.  It  is  this  valve  also  which  is  affected  in  those  wbo 
undergo  severe  muscular  strain.  2.  Cases  are  not  uncommoolj 
observed,  however,  in  which  it  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  at^k 
endocarditis. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — In  most  cases  the  obstruction  is 
due  to  the  valves,  which  project  inwards  and  become  rigid, 
thickened,  irregular,  opaque,  contracted,  atheromatous,  or  calca- 
reous, so  that  they  cannot  be  pressed  back,  but  remain  constantly 
in  the  current  of  the  circulation.  Often  they  are  covered  with 
considerable  masses  of  fibrin,  and  the  opening  may  be  almost 
completely  closed.  Occasionally  constriction  at  or  abotU  the  aortic 
orifice  is  the  pathological  condition  giving  rise  to  obstruction. 

Clinical  Phenomena. — Lnmediate  Signs,  These  are:  1. 
Systolic  thrill  at  the  right  base,  2.  Aortic  systolic  murmur,  3.  If 
there  is  no  regurgitation  the  aortic  second  sound  is  feeble  or  inau- 
dible, that  over  the  pulmonary  artery  being  unaffected. 

Influence  upon  the  Circulation, — The  arteries  will  be  imperfectly 
filled,  hence  there  is  pallor  and  a  tendency  to  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral ansemia.  The  pulse  is  small,  regular,  and  compressible,  but 
is  generally  modified  by  hypertrophy  or  by  degeneration,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter  it  may  become  intermittent.  A 
sphygmographic  tracing  shows  a  difficult  and  very  oblique  ascent, 
a  round  summit,  and  the  secondary  waves  absent  or  slight.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  until  the 
mitral  orifice  has  become  involved,  so  as  to  allow  regurgitation..  It 
is  important  to  notice  that  particles  of  fibrin  are  very  liable  to 
be  detached  from  the  valves,  and  give  rise  to  signs  of  embolism, 
especially  in  the  brain. 

Effects  on  the  Heart, — ^The  tendency  of  aortic  obstruction  is  to 
produce  pure  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  compensates 
for  the  obstruction  so  long  as  there  is  no  degeneration.  In  time 
mitral  regurgitation  is  apt  to  follow,  being  set  up  by  extension  of 
disease  from  the  aortic  valves,  or  by  the  forcible  pressure  of  the 
blood. 

IV.  Aortic  Regurgitation.  Etiology. — 1.  This  is  also 
usually  the  result  of  chronic  changes,  and  is  especially  frequent  in 
those  who  undergo  violent  strain.  2.  Occasionally  it  follows 
acute  endocarditis,  3.  There  may  be  a  sxulden  rupture  or  lacera- 
tion of  the  valve,  from  extreme  pressure  thrown  upon  it.  4.  Ke- 
gurgitation  may  occur  owing  to  perforations  in  the  valve,  the 
result  of  atrophy  or  congenital  insufficiency.  5.  In  rare  instances 
the  orifiee  is  dilated,  and  the  valves  cannot  close  it ;  degeneration 
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at  the  root  of  the  aorta  may  also  lead  to  their  imperfect  adapta- 
tion, and  thus  give  rise  to  regurgitation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  ordinary  state  of  the  valves 
has  already  been  described  under  aortic  obstruction,  and  they  are 
often  so  shrunken,  deformed,  and  rigid  as  to  permit  regurgitation, 
as  well  as  cause  obstruction.  Sometimes  they  adhere  to  the  walls 
of  the  vessel ;  or  a  tongue  is  seen  lacerated,  or  having  a  consider- 
able perforation  in  it. 

Clinical  Phenomena. — It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
important  characters  which  distinguish  reyar^i7a^io?i  from  obstruc- 
tion.     Vei'y  rarely  is  there  any  thrill,  but  possibly  a  diastolic  thrill 
may  be  felt,  and  a  loud  diastolic  murmur  is  generally  present. 
The  puhe  is  quite  characteristic,  owing  to  the  blood  being  forced 
into  the  vessels  under  unusual  pressure,  causing  their  excessive 
distension,  which  rapidly  subsides,  however,  on  account  of  the 
regurgitation.     This  can  be  observed  in  all  the  arteries,  and  has 
even  been  seen  in  the  eye  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.   They 
are  visible,  tortuous,  elongated  and  movable  with  each  systole  of 
the  heart,  the  pulse  being  jerking,  abrupt,  and  hard,  succeeded 
by  a  rapid  subsidence  or  "  fall-back ; "  the  sensation  has  been 
well  described  as  resembling  "  balls  of  blood  shot  under  the  finger." 
There  is  no  irregularity  so  long  as  the  heart  tissue  is  healthv. 
The  important  character  of  the  sphyginographic  tracing  is,  that  the 
Ihie  of  descent  falls  suddenly,  and  tlie  aortic  wave  w  more  or  lets  in- 
distinct, or  absolutely  wanting.     By  observing  this  the  degree  ofre- 
gurgitaiion  may  be  determined.     The  line  of  ascent  is  usually  long 
and  vertical,  with  a  sharp  summit,  but  it  may  bQ  square  or  con- 
vex, if  obstruction  also  exists.     The  distenaion-uxive  is  raised,  and 
the  notch  preceding  it  exaggerated,  while  unusual  vibratary-wava 
are  not  uncommon.     A  loud  murmur  is  often  heard  in  the  arteric& 
In  course  of  time  they  are  very  prone  to  become  the  seat  of  ather- 
omatous degeneration,  owing  to  the  repeated  strain  upon  them. 

The  principal  morbid  change  produced  in  connection  with  the 
heart  is  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  tends 
to  become  extreme.  This  is  at  first  usually  in  excess  of  what  is 
required  for  compensation,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  great  disten- 
sion of  the  arteries  is  due,  while  it  also  gives  rise  to  symptoms  ior 
dicative  of  arterial  and  capillary  plethora.     Degeneratum  oj  tie 
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hypertrophied  hectrt  is  liable  to  occur  soon  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  supply  of  blood  to  its  walls  through  the  coronary  arteries  is 
interfered  with,  because  this  depends  upon  the  aortic  recoil,  which 
is,  however,  rendered  inefficient  owing  to  the  inoompeteticy  of  the 
valves  allowing  the  blood  to  return  into  the  heart;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  aorta  and  other  large  vessels  become  atheromatous,  and 
therefore  deficient  in  elasticity.  The  mitral  orifice  is  also  liable 
to  be  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  ohdruction,  and  serious  symptoms 
will  necessarily  follow  this  event  and  the  cardiac  degeneration, 
the  latter  setting  in  in  some  cases  with  great  rapidity. 

V.  Tricuspid  Reoitrgitatiox.  Etiolckjy. — ^Practically  this 
is  either  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  rigid  camtieSy  consequent 
upon  some  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  especially  from  emphysema;  or 
it  follows  mitral  dise^ise,  heiug  then  partly  due  to  disease  of  the 
talvesy  from  extra  pressure. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  orifice  may  be  simply  dilated, 
the  valves  being  thus  rendered  incompetent,  but  being  free  from 
disease;  or  the  valves,  especially  the  fixed  tongue,  with  the  chordae 
tendiuese,  are  occasionallv  contracted  and  deformed.  I  have  now 
and  then  observed  much  fibrinous  deposit  on  them,  when  there 
was  scarcely  any  organic  mischief. 

Ci-iNiCAL  Phenomena. — Immediate  Signs.  1.  It  is  stated  that 
a  systolic  thrill  has  been  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  but  this  must  be 
extremely  exceptional.  2.  The  characteristic  systolic  murmur  is 
more  frequently  absent  than  present,  and  requires  usually  an  ex- 
perienced auscultator  to  detect  it.  In  exceptional  instances,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  marked.  ^ 

Influence  upon  the  Circulation. — The  general  venous  system  suf- 
fers speedily  and  severely  from  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  all  the 
symptoms  resulting  therefrom  follow,  this  condition  being  a  great 
cause  of  cardiac  dropsy.  The  abdominal  circulation  is  affected  very 
early,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  valves  here.  In  addition, 
some  important  physical  signs  are  originated,  viz.,  distension  and 
varieosHy  of  the  eervieal  veins,  especially  the  right  external  jugular, 
and  sometimes  of  the  veins  over  the  chest ;  venous  pulsaiion  in  the 
neeky  and  some  believe  also  in  the  hepatic  veins;  and  filli7ig  of  the 
jugular  vein  from  below,  after  it  has  been  emptied  by  pressure.     The 
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pubnonary  circulation  is  relieved,  and  thus  pulmonary  symptAW 
are  often  diminished. 

Effects  on  the  Heart, — Tricuspid  regurgiiation  tends  to  increase 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  to  produce  enlargement  rf 
the  auricle.  If  considerable,  it  may  diminish  murmurs  on  the 
left  side  of  the  heart. 

VI.  Tricuspid  Obstruction  is  a  mere  curiosity,  if  it  ever 
exists.  It  might  possibly  be  produced  by  endocarditis  during  intra- 
uterine life,  and  its  signs  and  effects  would  be  similar  to  those  of 
regurgitation,  except  that  the  murmur  would  be  prvesystolic, 

VII.  Pulmonary  Disease. — A  very  few  obser\'atioD8  will 
suffice  for  the  affections  of  the  pulmonary  orifice.  They  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  especially  regurgitation.  In.  the  great  majority  of 
cases  obstruction  is  due  to  congenital  constriction  of  the  orifice,  which 
may  be  extreme;  sometimes  the  valves  are  much  thickened, 
atheromatous  and  calcareous.  A  syatolic  thrill  and  munnut  may 
be  observed  at  the  left  base.  The  pulse  is  not  affected,  as  it  is  in 
aortic  disease ;  and  there  is  evidence  of  right  hypertrophy  and  ii- 
latation,  followed  by  overloading  of  the  sydemic  veins. 

Ooieral  Remarks  on  Local  Symptoms  in  Valvular  Diseamr- 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  statement  with  regard 
to  these.  Uneasiness  or  pain  may  be  present,  but  are  often 
absent ;  they  are  most  frequent  in  connection  with  aortic  disease. 
Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  common  symptoms,  and  they  render 
the  patient  incapable  of  exertion. 

III.  Enlargements  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  may  be  enlarged  in  two  ways:  1st,  by  hypertrophy 
of  its  muscular  walls;  2d,  by  dilatation  of  its  cavities.  In  roort 
instances  there  is  a  combination  of  these  conditions,  thougb  in 
very  variable  degrees,  and  the  varieties  met  with  are  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  following  classification  : 

1.  Simple  hypertrophy,  2.  Eccentric  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy 
with  dilatatiofi,  the  former  being  in  excess.  3.  Dilatation  uiA 
hypertrophy,  the  dilatation  being  the  more  marked.  4.  Dilataim 
with  attenuation  of  the  walls  or  simple  dilatation,  A  form  has  been 
described  as  concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  cavities  are 
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d^luinighed,  but  in  reality  this  appearance  is  merely  due  to  post- 
**^ortem  contraction  of  the  walls  of  an  hypertrophied  heart. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
together,  any  special  facts  relating  to  either  being  indicated  as 
oocacioa  arises. 

Etiology. — The  numerous  causes  of  cardiac  enlargement  may 
be  ranged  under  certain  heads. 

1.  Direct  obstruetionf  either  in  connection  with  the  orifices  of  the 
h^art  or  with  tlie  vessels,  which  interferes  with  the  passage  of  the 
bl4K>d, — Cardiac  obstructions  are  usually  seated  at  the  aortic  or 
miind  orifices,  very  rarely  at  the  pubnonary.     The  aorta  may  be 
obstructed  by  extensive  atheroma  or  calcification,  aneurism,  con- 
genital constriction,  or  external  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  other 
tumor.    In  connection  with  the  general  circulation^  the  conditions 
giving  rise  to  enlargement  are  extensive  atheroma  and  calcifica- 
tion of  the  arteries ;  changes  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries, 
accompanying  chronic  renal  disease ;  and  alterations  of  calibre  of 
the  small  vessels,  associated  with  exophthalmic  goitre.     In  the 
pulmonary  circulation  obstruction  may  arise  from  congenital  con- 
striction, or  external  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  chronic 
pulmonary  diseases,  epecially  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema, 
compression  by  pleuritic  adhesions  with  retracted  side,  and  inter- 
stitial pneumonia;  or  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

Ohiftnidion  tends  more  especially  to  produce  hypertrophy ,  but  if 
>t  if»  brought  about  suddenly,  a  primary  dilatation  ensues ;  when 

gradual  in  its  progress,  the  hypertrophy  is  often  of  the  most  pure 
type. 

2.  Distension  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  during  diastole,  wider  in- 
^toiied  pressure, — This  is  a  most  important  cause  of  cardiac 
^largement,  being  chiefly  exemplified  by  aortic  and  mitral  regur- 
y**Q'wjj,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  by  tricuspid  regurgitation.  In  these 
^Dditions  there  are  two  currents  of  blood  entering  the  cavity  into 
which  regurgitation  takes  place,  often  under  excessive  pressure. 
^^  first  dilatation  is  produced,  but,  in  most  cases,  hypertrophy  is 
^  superadded,  the  relative  proportions  depending  u{>on  various 
C'rcumstances,  and  the  heart  may  ultimately  assume  enormous 
iimeogions. 

3.  Constrained  action  of  the  heart,  when  the  contraction  of  this 
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organ  is  impeded,  and  it  has  to  work  under  physical  disadvaniageg.— 
Dispkicement  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  but  especially  pleuritic 
effusion  ;  interference  with  its  action  from  deformed  thorax;  and 
pericardial  agglutinations  are  the  important  causes  of  enlargement 
coming  under  this  head,  and  they  tend  chiefly  to  produce  hyper- 
trophy. 

4.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  mere  excessive  cardiac  action,  puch 
as  is  observed  in  connection  with  habitual  palpitation,  will  induce 
hypertrophy ;  but  others  would  explain  this  by  affirming  that 
there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  arterial  circulation,  owing  to  coutrac- 
tion  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  leads  to  compensatory  hyper 
trophy. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  permanent  enlargement  may  follow  the 
dilatation  which  frequently  results  from  some  temporary  loss  of 
resisting  power  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  such  as  is  associated 
with  softening  in  low  fevers,  myocarditis  accompanying  peri-  or 
endocarditis,  or  nervous  debility  due  to  excessive  smoking  or 
venery,  and  various  other  causes.  Aflcr  recovery,  a  compensatory 
hypertrophy  is  said  to  be  set  up,  and  Fothergill  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  may  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  ventricular  cavity 
to  its  original  and  normal  dimensions. 

6.  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  notice  sepanitely  that  important 
class  of  cases,  in  which  cardiac  enlargement  is  the  result  o^  violent 
effort,  esj)ecially  with  the  arms,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  certain 
laborious  occupations  (hammermen,  colliers,  Ac),  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, rowing,  climbing  mountains,  Ac.     This  is  principally  doe 
to  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  is  produced  by  the  imiMi(* 
crossing  the  arteries,  the  former  also  by  their  rigid  condition  op- 
posing the  passage  of  blood  through  the  ve^wels  within  them ;  and, 
after  a  time,  to  the  aortic  disease  which  is  originated.     The  €X«f 
sive  actimi  of  the  heart  which  is  excited  from  time  to  time,  must 
not,  however,  be  overlooked  as  probably  aiding  in  causing  the 
enlargement,  and  some  lay  much  stress  upon  this.     Enlargement 
of  the  right  cavities  is  very  liable  to  be  produced  in  runners, 
swimmers,  divers,  and  others  who  tax  their  wind  unduly  from 
time  to  time. 

7.  A  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  resulting  from  overeating, »- 
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pecially  of  nitrogenized  food,  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  has  been  stated 
•lo  cause  hypertrophy. 

8.  Cases  of  hypcrtrophicd  heart  now  and  then  come  under  ob- 
iervation,  in  which  no  cause  can  ha  detected,  and  then  the  hyper- 
trophy is  presumed  to  be  idiopathic  and  primari/. 

With  regard  to  dilaiation  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  further, 
that  it  is  more  liable  to  be  produced  and  more  marked  in  those 
eonditions  which  give  rise  to  great  internal  pressure  on  the  wails 
during  diastole;  when  obstruction  arises  rapidly;  and  when  the 
walls  of  the  heart  are  deficient  in  resisting  power  from  any  cause,  as 
tfter  acute  or  long-continued  chronic  illness,  congestion  or  serous 
infiltration  of  the  tissues,  myocarditis,  and  various  degenerative 
dianges,  especially  fatty  and  fibroid. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  morbid  appear- 
mtees  and  clinical  phenomena  associated  with  cardiac  enlarge- 
ments it  is  needful  to  remark  that  there  are  some  imj)ortant  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  them,  viz.:  1.  The  nature  of  the 
enlargement,  whether  due  to  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  both,  and 
the  relative  degrees  in  which  these  are  combined.  2.  The  part  of 
the  heart  affected.  3.  The  state  of  the  cardiac  walls.  4.  The 
condition  of  the  valves  and  orifices.  5.  The  presence  of  peri- 
cardial adhesions. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  important  alterations  pro- 
duced in  the  heart  from  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  1.  Incre-ase  in  bulk,  this  being  more  marked  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dilatation.  2.  Increase  in  weighty  which  is  due  to 
kyperirophy,  and  therefore  in  the  ratio  of  this.  The  enlargement 
and  excess  in  weight  vary  greatly,  the  heart  being  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  heavier  than  the  normal,  and  enormously  in- 
creased in  dimensions.  It  is  then  called  the  cor  bovinum  vel 
kmrinum,  3.  Change  in  shape.  In  general  dilated  hxjpertrophy, 
tiie  heart  tends  to  become  more  or  less  globular,  the  apex  being 
rounded  or  obliterated.  If  the  left  cavities  are  alone  involved, 
and  especially  merely  hypertrophied,  the  heart  is  elongated  and 
more  conical,  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  extending  downwards 
lome  distance  beyond  the  right.  When  the  right  side  is  affected 
■lone,  there  is  a  tendency  to  roundness  and  increase  in  breadth, 
the  right  ventricle  lying  forwards,  so  as  to  overlap  the  lefl,  and  to 
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form  the  apex.  4.  Alteration  in  position  and  axis.  As  a  rule 
there  is  a  proneness  to  a  lowering  of  the  heart,  and  displacement 
of  the  apex  to  the  left,  while  the  right  border  becomes  more  hori- 
zontal, the  last  character  being  especially  observed  in  right-side 
enlargement,  which  may  also  cause  increase  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion. 5.  Changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  vmlls  and  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  cavities.  There  are  generally  obvious  alteration  in 
these  respects,  but  they  vary  considerably,  according  to  both  the 
absolute  and  refative  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  The 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  1}  to  2  inches  in  thickness; 
those  of  the  right  from  1  to  IJ  inch.  The  septum  is  usually  in- 
volved also,  and  tends  to  bulge  towards  that  cavity  which  is  least 
implicated.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  may  be  consider 
able  hypertrophy  without  any  thickening  of  the  walls,  because  it 
is  accompanied  with  much  dilatation.  In  simple  dilatation  the 
walls  of  an  auricle  may  become  so  thin  as  to  consist  of  scarcely 
anything  but  pericardium  and  endocardium,  and  to  be  almost 
transparent.  6.  Physical  characters  of  the  he^irt-tissue.  In  hyper- 
trophy, provided  no  degeneration  has  i?et  in,  the  cardiac  walls 
appear  either  of  normal  color,  or  of  an  unusually  bright-red  tint, 
and,  as  it  were,  more  healthy  and  robust  than  normal,  while  the 
tissue  feels  very  firm  and  resistant.  Fatty  degeneration  may, 
however,  occur,  and  this  will  give  rise  to  various  tints,  as  well  at 
to  diminution  in  consistence.  In  proportion  to  the  dilatation,  the 
heart  generally  feels  soft  and  flabby.  7.  Structured  changes.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  hypertrophy  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  increase  is  in  the  muscular  tissue.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  previously  existing  fibres  become  enlarged  and 
lengthened  ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  there  is  a  new  for- 
mation, the  fibres  being  increased  in  number,  and  arranged  more 
closely  together.  Fatty  degeneration  frequently  occurs,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  recently-formed  fibres  are  more  liable 
to  this  change.  The  coronary  vessels  become  enlarged,  and  some 
believe  that  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglia  are  also  increased  in 
size;  others  think  that  there  is  only  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  associated  with  these.  The  valves  may  become  hype^ 
trophied  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  muscular  tissue. 

With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  heart  affected,  this  will  depend 
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on  the  cause  of  the  morbid  changes,  and  the  enlargement  may  be 
general ;  limited  to  the  left,  or,  less  commonly,  to  the  right  side ; 
to  one  cavity,  especially  a  ventricle,  or  even  to  particular  portions 
of  this.  As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  is  more  liable  to  hypertrophy,  the  right  to  dilatation. 
The  auricles  are  probably  never  solely  hy|)ertrophied,  being 
always  dilated  as  well. 

Symptoms. — It  is  difficult,  for  many  reasons,  to  indicate  pre- 
cisely what  symptoms  are  directly  due  to  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation, and  on  thb  part  of  the  subject  it  must  suffice  to  state  the 
main  general  facts. 

1.  Pure  hypertrophy,  provided  it  is  strictly  c*ompensatory,  and 
no  more,  may  be  unattended  with  any  symptoms  whatever. 

2.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  tends  to  be  excessive,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  sensations  of  the  increased  action,  both  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  arteries ;  as  well  as  to  signs  of  active  congestion  of  the 
systemic  circulation,  especially  that  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  or  both,  according  as  the  hypertrophy  is  left, 
right,  or  general,  these  being  increased  by  anything  which  excites 
the  heart,  such  as  a  little  exertion.  The  violent  distension  of  the 
arteries  produced  by  excessive  hypertrophy,  ultimately  leads  to 
their  degeneration,  and  it  certainly  may  cause  rupture  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  and  consequent  apoplexy.  It  is  believed  that  the 
pulmonary  vessels  may  undergo  degeneration  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  they  may  give  way  also. 

3.  If  the  hyper|;rophy  is  insufficient,  or  is  associated  with  dila- 
tation or  degeneration,  then  there  are  more  marked  symptoms. 
In  the  first  condition  there  is  palpitation,  with  dyspnoea,  especially 
after  any  exertion,  and  now  and  then  irregularity  or  intermitteucy. 
Degeneration  is  indicated  by  feebleness  of  circulation  and  a 
tendency  to  syncope.  Dilatation  will  be  considered  in  a  separate 
paragraph. 

4.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dilatation  will  the  functions 
of  the  heart  be  disturbed,  so  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  carry  on  the  circulation,  which  is  retarded  and  rendered 
languid,  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  insufficiently  aerated, 
while  the  capillaries  and  veins  are  overloaded  and  the  arteries 
imperfectly  filled.    Most  uncomfortable  sensations  are  often  ex- 
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perioiioed  over  the  cardiac  region,  which  may  amount  to  intense 
anginal  pains.  Palpitation,  irregularity,  and  intermittency  are 
either  constantly  present  or  brought  on  by  slight  causes,  espe- 
cially after  any  effort,  or  as  the  result  of  flatulence  from  iudige?- 
tion.  Dyspnoea  is  also  persistent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
easily  increased,  and  often  amounting  to  orthopnoea — while  all 
the  other  consequences  of  pulmonary  congestion  are  very  liable 
to  arise.  The  symptoms  due  to  general  venous  conge4ion  are 
present  to  their  fullest  extent,  when  there  is  much  dilatation  of 
the  right  cavities.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  while  in  hyper- 
trophy the  urine  is  unaltered,  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation  it 
becomes  more  scanty  and  concentrated,  and  usually  contains 
albumen,  which  may  amount  to  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  its  bulk. 
PiiYBicAi.  8t(jn8. — In  describing  these,  an  endeavor  will  be 
made  to  indicate  the  chief  variations  which  mav  be  met  witb. 

1.  Bulging  over  the  cardiac  region  is  observed,  in  proportion 
to  the  hi/perfrophyy  to  its  duration,  and  to  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
its  seat  and  extent  also  depending  upon  those  of  the  hypeilrophv. 
The  spaces  may  be  widened,  but  are  not  protruded.  Dilatation 
does  not  cause  bulging. 

2.  The  impuUe  is  much  altered.     In  hypertrophy  it  is  usually 
displaced  down  and  to  the  left,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  space,  and  three  inches  or  more  to  the  left  of  the  nipple: 
somewhat  increase<l  in  area,  but  well-defined  and  limited;  for- 
cible, in  some  instance's  to  an  extreme  degree;  slow,  impulsive, and 
heaving  or  pushing  in  a  downward  direction  (which  is  best  realizf^ 
through  the  stethoscope),  and  regular.    DUaUdion  tends  to  widen 
the  imj)ulse  transversely,  especially  towards  the  right,  but  doe»' 
not  lower  it;  it  becomes  extensive,  diffused,  and  ill-defined ;  liable 
to  change  it,s  place  with  different  beats  of  the  heart ;  more  or  les 
feeble,  being  sometimes  se«n  when  not  felt,  or  neither  perceptible 
to  touch  nor  sight;  of  jerking  or  slapping  quality,  or  occasionally 
almost  undulatory;  unequal  in  force  and  irregular  in  rhythm,  or 
even  intermittent;  sometimes  double,  or  with  a  diastolic  impulse. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  combined  will  the  impulse 
partake  of  the  characters  of  one  or  the  other.     Further,  the  part 
of  the  heart  involved  will  influence  it.     When  the  right  side  18 
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a/Tectedy  the  impulse  is  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and 

ensiform  cartilage,  or  in  the  epigastrium,  and  api)ears  superficial. 

jHypertrophy  about  the  base  of  the  heart  may  originate  an  impulse 

tiiere,  and  if  either  auricle  is  enlarged,  auricular  pulsation  may  bo 

f>roduced  over  the  corresponding  region.    Valvular  diseases  and 

isLtty  degeneration  frequently  aftect  the  impulse  in  enlarged  heart. 

3.   Cardiac  Dulncsa, — In  all  forms  of  enlargement  this  neces- 

>^x&rily  is  increased,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  in  what  directions 

tlie   increase  takes  place,  and  the  ahape  of  the  duhiess.     Hyper- 

trc^j^hy  generally  enlarges  it  downwards  and  to  the  left,  and  causes 

i  t  TA^  assume  a  vertically-elongated  form.     Dilatation  augments  it 

t  r-ai.Dsversely,  especially  towards  the  right,  making  it  square  or  cir- 

criAl^J**  but  does  not  lower  it.     General  hypertrophy  with  dilatation 

<*-i  VC8  rise  to  the  greatest  enlargement,  both  laterally  and  down- 

.rds,  the  8ha{)e  being  more  or  less  square.   It  is  said  that  the  dul- 

of  hypertrophy  is  more  marked  than  that  of  dilatation,  and 

ttitttthe  semse  of  rejtidance  is  greater;  but  these  characters  are  by 

no  means  reliable.   Enlargement  of  one  or  other  side  of  the  heart 

'will  cause  the  dulness  to  increase  in  a  corresponding  direction, 

*4nd  localized  enlargement  will  give  rise  to  localized  dulness. 

**•  Cardiac  Sounds, — In  hypertrophy  the  Jird  sound  at  the  apex 

IS  obscure,  muffled,  low-pitched,  and  somewhat  j)rolonged,  the  mns- 

'^ar  element  being  in  excess.     In  some  cases  there  can  scarcely 

"^  said  to  be  a  real  sound,  but  rather  a  sensation  conveyed  to  the 

^d   through  the  stethoscope,  and  occasionally  a  sound  as  of 

^'^oeking  against  the  chest-walls  is  heard.     At  the  base  the  first 

'^•^'^d   may  be  much  clearer  and  more  valvular.     The  second 

"  ^nd  ig  o^n  well  accentuated  at  the  base,  so  as  to  resemble  a 

/^^  Sound.     In  dilatation  the  sounds  tend  to  be  feeble,  but  clear, 

*^^»   sharp,  and   valvular.     The  first  sound   becomes  weaker 

^^rda  the  base,  but  the  second  may  be  well  accentuated  there. 

Peculiar  sensation  is  described  in  simj)le  dilatation,  communi- 

^^  through  the  stethoscope,  as  of  a  diffused  tumble  of  the  heart 

^^*^«t  the  chest-wall,  with  rolling  over,  followed  by  a  pause, 

Vr^I^red  to  "the  sudden  halt  of  strikers  on  an  anvil**  (Ilich- 

"//^f^^^);  or  "to  a  horse  changing  its  feet  while  cantering"  (Foth- 

^*^l).    Combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  cause    the   first 

'^'^  to  become  extretaely  loud,  full,  prolonged,  and  accentuated. 
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80  as  to  be  heard  very  extensively ;  if  the  valves  are  also  hyper- 
trophied,  it  may  have  a  clanging  quality.  The  sounds  will  be 
unusually  to  the  right  or  left,  if  either  side  is  particularly  affected, 
and  right  hypertrophy  is  attended  with  increased  accentuation  of 
the  pulmonary  second  sound.  Keduplication  of  the  sounds  is 
common  in  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

5.  Murrmirs  are  occasionally  produced  from  enlargement  of 
cavities,  as  already  explained.  Hypertrophy  with  dilatation  will 
intensify  murmurs  due  to  valvular  diseases,  and  the  latter  will 
necessarily  modify  the  sounds  already  described. 

6.  An  enlarged  heart  will  cause  di^lacement  of  neighboring 
drtictures.  The  lungs,  especially  the  left,  may  be  pressed  upon, 
dulness  and  feeble  respiration  at  the  base  being  thus  orighiated. 
The  diaphragm,  liver,  and  stomach  may  be  also  depressed. 

7.  Puke.     In   hypertrophy,  involving  the   left  ventricle,  the 
larger  arteries  are  generally  seen  to  throb  more  or  less  violently, 
and  sometimes  the  smaller  ones  also.     The  puUe  is  disposed  to  be 
less  frequent,  slow  and  prolonged,  full,  tense,  powerful,  heaviDg, 
incompressible,  and  regular,  having  the  characters  known  as  con- 
stituting   the    "hammering"    pulse.     A    aphygmographic   curve 
shows  a  more  or  less  square  summit.     In  proportion  to  the  dilda- 
Hon,  the  pulse  tends  to  become  more  feeble,  small,  compressible, 
lagging,  and  irregular  or  intermittent.     When  the  right  side  is 
alone  involved,  the  radial  pulse  is  not  influenced,  or  only  to  a 
less  degree,  and  this  may  be  of  assistance  in  diagnosis. 

IV.  Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 

Etiolocjy. — Atrophy  of  the  heart  may  be  met  with  under  ibe 
following  circumstances :  1.  As  a  congenital  condition,  especially 
in  females.  2.  In  connection  with  general  wasting  from  old  age, 
starvation,  low  fevers,  phthisis,  cancer,  and  other  affections  in* 
ducing  marasmus.  3.  From  pressure  upan  the  heeirt,  by  pericar 
dial  agglutinations  or  eflusion,  or  excessive  accumulation  of  ft^ 
This  cause  acts  partly  by  interfering  with  the  supply  of  blood.  4. 
As  the  result  of  disease  or  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteritis  the 
heart  being  therefore  imperfectly  nourished,  and  the  atrophy  i« 
then  generally  accompanied  with  degenerative  changes. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — Diminutiou  in  weight  is  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  cardiac  atroi)hy,  aftd  this  may  be  reduced  to 
^  0Z8.,  or  even  less.  As  a  rule  the  heart  is  also  small,  and  its 
cavities  contracted,  being  of  normal  shape.  An  eccentric  form  is 
described,  however,  in  which  there  is  dilatation  as  well  as  atrophy. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  usually  wanting  in  tone,  and  fatty  degen- 
eration is  not  uncommon. 

Symptoms. — ^Feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  the  only  symptom 
which  can  be  attributed  directly  to  atrophy.  When  it  is  due  to 
pressure  on  the  heart,  or  interference  with  its  supply  of  blood, 
severe  symptoms  are  often  present,  such  as  palpitation,  dyspncBa, 
and  general  venous  congestion ;  but  these  are  not  the  immediate 
results  of  the  atrophy.  The  phydcal.  signs  are :  1.  A  feeble  im- 
pulsCy  which  may  be  raised.  2.  Diminished  area  of  diUness,  3. 
Weak  or  sometimes  almost  extinct  sounds,  4.  Piiise  small,  feeble, 
but  r^ular. 

V.  Patty  Disease  of  the  Heart. 

There  are  two  distinct  pathological  processes  in  connection 
with  the  heart  to  which  the  term  "  fatty  disease  "  is  applied,  each 
requiring  separate  consideration. 

1.  Fatty  Infiltration. 

Etiology. — ^This  condition  is  observed:  1.  As  a  part  of  genercU 
obeiniy,  especially  in  elderly  persons.  2.  In  individuals  who  have 
•"^ufiered  from  cancer,  phthisis,  and  other  wasting  affections.  3.  In 
Connection  with  chronic  alcoholism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  an  infiltration  of  Ihe  con- 
<iective-tissue  cells  about  and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  with 
fat,  leading  to  a  kind  of  "  fatty  hypertrophy."  This  commences 
Vinder  the  pericardium,  but  it  penetrates  inwards  between  the 
Uiascular  fibres,  causing  their  degeneration  and  absorption,  so 
that  finally  the  walls  may  be  almost  or  entirely  composed  of  fat 
in  the  parts  involved.  The  ventricles  are  chiefly  affected,  espe- 
cially the  right,  and  there  is  a  particular  tendency  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  fieit  along  the  sulci,  and  about  the  base  and  apex.  The 
tissue  is  neeeflsarily  pale,  sofl,  flabby,  and  lacerable. 
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Symptoms. — Fatty  infiltration  may  be  susi>ected,  but  cannot 
often  be  positively  made  out.  If  considerable  in  amount,  it  is 
liable  to  be  accompanied  witb  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the 
cardiac  region,  palpitation  on  exertion,  shortness  of  breath,  a 
weak  and  languid  circulation,  leading  to  incapacity  for  any  efibrt, 
chilliness  of  the  extremities,  tendency  to  giddiness  or  faintness, 
&c.  Physical  examhmtlon  only  reveals  a  feeble  impui^  and 
mundi*,  and  a  weak,  compressible  puhe.  Often,  however,  there 
is  so  much  fat  over  the  chest,  as  to  render  the  local  signs  men- 
tioned unreliable. 

2.  Fatty  Degeneration  or  Metamorphosis. 

Etiology. — The  pathological  modes  of  origin  of  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  cardiac  walls  are  as  follows:  1.  In  the  lar^ge 
majority  of  cases  it  results  from  malnutrition,  owing  to  some  in- 
terference  with  the  fnipply  of  blood  through  the  coronary  arteriei. 
This  may  arise  from  atheroma  or  calcification  of  the  vessels 
themselves;  embolic  obstruction;  external  compression,  esj)eciallr 
by  pericardial  thickenings ;  or  imj)airment  of  the  force  of  the 
aortic  recoil  from  any  cause.  An  hypertrophied  or  dilated  heart 
is  very  liable  to  degenerate,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  inadequate 
blood -supply.  2.  This  disease  is  sometimes  a  part  of  a  general 
tendency  to  fatty  changet^,  these  being  observed  a.s  well  in  the  kid- 
neys, lungs,  vessels,  cells  of  the  cornea,  &c.  They  may  be  set  up 
without  any  evident  cause,  or  in  connection  with  senile  decay, 
alcoholism,  gout,  and  lowering  diseases,  such  as  phthisis  or  can- 
cer. Most  authorities  regard  them  as  being  the  result  of  some 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
trophic  nerves  are  at  fault.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  heart 
and  other  structures  may  become  fatty  i/i  consequence  of  rend  ^ 
ease,  which  renders  the  blood  impure.  3.  More  or  less  fatty  <&• 
generation  is  associated  with  infiltration,  and  it  may  follow  myo- 
carditis. 4.  It  has  been  found  in  connection  with  poisoning  by 
phosphorus,  phosphoric  and  several  other  acids.  5.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  disease  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  nerves  may  lead 
to  fatty  degeneration. 

Predi^osing  Causes, — The  most  important  of  these  are  age,  the 
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disease  being  very  uncommon  in  the  young,  and  increasing  in 
frequency  after  middle  life  to  about  the  sixty-third  year  (Wat- 
son), after  which  it  gradually  becomes  less  common:  the  male 
sex;  sedentary  and  indolent  habits,  especially  when  combined 
with  overeating  and  drinking,  and  hence  it  is  said  to  be  more 
common  among  the  higher  classes  and  in  those  whose  occupations 
lead  to  the  above  habits,  such  as  publicans,  butlers,  &c. ;  and  the 
presence  of  gout  or  Bright*s  disease.  Neither  general  obesity  nor 
the  opposite  condition  seems  to  have  any  influence. 

Anatomical  Chakacters. — Fatty  metamorphosis  may  be  ob- 
served in  a  heart  of  normal  size,  or  in  one  enlarged  or  atrophied. 
The  ventricles  are  by  far  most  frequently  affected,  especially  the 
leftj  and  the  change  may  be  seen  over  a  considerable  extent,  or  be 
limited  to  certain  parts,  if  due  to  localized  obstruction.  It  may 
commence  primarily  at  either  surface  or  deep  in  the  walls. 

The  alterations  in  physical  characters  are  marked  if  the  degen- 
eration is  advanced.  The  color  is  paler  and  dull,  either  brownish- 
red,  pale-brown,  or  presenting  various  "faded-leaf"  tints,  being 
sometimes  actually  yellow.  These  colors  may  be  seen  throughout, 
or  merely  in  streaks.  The  consisterice  is  diminished,  the  tissue 
tearing  and  breaking  down  under  pressure  readily,  and  the  car- 
diac walls  occasionally  resemble  mere  "  wet  brown  paper."  There 
may  be  a  greasy  feel,  oil  being  yielded  on  pressure,  or  to  the  knife, 
blotting-paper,  or  ether. 

The  microscopic  changes  are  characteristic,  and  may  be  ob- 
served before  there  are  any  alterations  evident  to  the  naked  eye. 
At  first  the  strise  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  merely  rendered  in- 
distinct by  fikt-granules  and  oil-globules,  being  brought  out  again 
by  ether.  Gradually  they  become  more  and  more  obscured,  until 
finally  they  disappear  altogether,  the  fibres  being  made  up  entirely 
of  &t.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  fat  is  found  between  as  well  as 
within  the  fibres. 

Symptoms. — Undoubtedly  fatty  degeneration  may  exist  with- 
out there  being  any  clinical  evidences  of  this  condition,  or  only 
such  as  are  doubtful.  Sudden  death  has  occurred  from  this 
cause,  when  there  had  been  no  previous  suspicion  of  anything 
being  wrong.  CJasee,  however,  do  occur  not  uncommonly,  in 
which  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  tolerable  positiveness.  As 
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a  rule,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  very  gradual  an<l  insidioos. 
Most  of  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart 

Unpleasant  sensations  are  frequently  complained  of  over  the 
cardiac  region,  and  anginal  attacks  are  very  liable  to  occur. 
Palpitation  is  often  felt  during  the  progress  of  the  degeneration, 
not,  however,  directly  due  to  the  diseased  fibres,  but  to  those 
which  are  unaffected,  these  being  insufficient  for  carrying  on  the 
circulation.  The  principal  disturbances  of  the  cardiac  action 
observed  are  infrequency,  the  beats  being  reduced  to  fifty,  forty, 
thirty,  twenty-five,  or  even  less,  in  a  minute;  feebleness;  irre^ 
larity ;  and  intennittency.  Any  exertion  tends  to  increase  the  fre- 
quency, and  to  make  the  action  very  irrey^ular. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  may  afford  signs  of  the  disea^ 
There  is  not  unfrequently  a  sallow,  earthy  tint,  combined  with 
ansemia,  or  with  lividity  about  the  lips,  and  enlarged  capillaries 
on   the  cheeks,  both   of  which  appearances  I  have  seen  well 
marked.     Fothergill  describes  the  skin  as  sometimes  resembling 
discolored    parchment,   having  a  greasy   feel,   and    presenting 
changes  in  the  epidermis.     The  tissues  are  generally  flabby  and 
wanting  in  tone.    There  are  frequently  evidences  of  degeneration, 
which  may  be  premature,  in  the  vessels  and  other  structures. 
Among  these  the  arciia  senilis  has  been  considered  of  material 
diagnostic  importance,  especially  when  it  is  yellow,  ill-defined, 
and  passes  into  a  cloudy  cornea. 

The  patient  feels  weak  and  languid,  deficient  in  vitality,  sub- 
ject to  chilliness,  and  incapacitated  for  any  exertion,  which  brings 
on  shortness  of  breath,  faintness,  or  actual  syncope.  Involuntary 
sighing  is  sometimes  observed,  and  also  the  disturbance  of  breath- 
ing already  described  as  Cheyne's  symptom. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  nervous  centres* 
important  symptoms  arise.  The  chief  of  these  are  habitual  de- 
pression of  spirits,  irritability  and  moroseness,  curious  sensations 
in  the  head,  disturbances  of  vision,  febleness  of  intellect,  with 
failure  of  memory  and  inaptitude  for  thought,  tremulousneas  and 
an  unsteady  gait,  with  a  tendency  to  sudden  attacks  of  giddiness^ 
which  make  the  patient  cling  to  the  nearest  object,  restless  and 
disturbed  sleep  attended  with  startings,  unusual  sensations  in  the 
limbs,  &c.    Sudden  cerebral  anosmia  is  very  liable  to  occur,  in- 
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duciDg  tynoope^  apoplectifarm,  or  epileptiform  attacks,  or  a  combi- 
nation  of  these  conditions,  which,  however,  are  soon  recovered 
from  as  a  rule,  and  do  not  leave  any  permanent  ill  effects  behind. 

The  digestive  organs  are  generally  out  of  order.  A  sensation 
of  sinking  in  the  epigastrium  is  often  complained  of.  Sexual  in- 
clination and  power  are  notably  deficient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fisttty  degeneration  may  set  in  in 
connection  with  a  hypertrophied  or  dilated  heart,  or  with  valvular 
disease,  and  will  then  modify  the  symptoms  as  well  as  the  physical 
signs  due  to  these  conditions,  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
on  the  circulation. 

Physical  Signs. — The  only  positive  signs  of  fatty  heart  are 
these :  1.  The  impulse  is  feeble  or  absent,  but  if  perceptible,  it  is 
well  defined.  2.  The  souiids  are  weak,  especially  the  first,  and 
this  may  be  almost  inaudible,  especially  at  the  base,  where  it  is 
weaker  than  at  the  apex.  The  second  sound  may  be  fairly  ac- 
centuated. 3.  The  pvlse  is  very  feeble,  small,  and  compressible, 
often  itifrequent,  and  there  may  be  but  one  pxdsation  to  two  ventric- 
ular contractions ;  it  tends  to  be  very  irregular,  and  may  become 
hurried  paroxysmally,  so  as  to  be  almost  uncountable  Irom  its 
frequency  and  irregularity  (Walshe). 

Course  and  Modes  of  Termination. — Patients  suffering 
from  fatty  heart  may  go  on  for  years,  but  death  is  to  be  feared  at 
any  moment  if  the  disease  is  advanced.  The  fatal  termination 
may  occur  quite  suddenly  from  syncope,  usually  after  some  effort, 
rupture  of  the  heart,  either  sudden  or  gradual,  or  as  the  result  of 
the  cerebral  attacks;  or  gradually  from  asthenia,  which  may  be 
attended  with  dropsy,  but  this  symptom  is  oA«n  absent  in  extreme 
cases  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  fatty  disease 
alone  can  give  rise  to  it. 

General  Diagnosis  of  Chronic  Cardiac  Affections. 

The  chief  questions  to  be  decided  in  making  a  diagnosis  with 
regard  to  the  heart  may  be  thus  summarized  :  1.  It  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any  real  organic  mischief,  or  merely 
functional  disturbance,  should  there  be  any  symptoms  affecting 
this  organ.     2.  If  the  former,  its  nature,  exact  seat,  and  amount 
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must  be  made  out,  the  main  conditions  to  be  borne  in  mind  being 
different  valvular  diseases,  alteration  in  the  size  or  capacity  of  the 
heart,  changes  in  its  walls,  interference  with  its  supply  of  blood, 
and  pericardial  effusion  or  adhesion.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  are  often  presented  in  various  combinations,  and  an 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the 
structures  in  every  particular  mentioned.      3.    If  possible  the 
pathological  cause  of  any  lesion  present  should  be  ascertained. 
An  account  of  the  diagnosis  of  each  disease  would  involve  unnec- 
essary repetition,  and  here  it  is  only  intended  to  indicate  the 
data  on  which  this  should  be  founded,  and  these  are :  1.  The 
previovs  history  of  the  patient,  special  inquiry  being  made  with 
regard  to  acute  rheumatism^  and  violent  exertion.     It  may  be  of 
some  help  to  note  whether  there  is  any  family  predisposition  to 
cardiac  disease.     2.  The  age,  sex,  and  general  condition,  par 
ticularly  observing  whether  there  are  signs  of  degeneration.    3. 
The  symptoms  present,  especially  noting  if  the  circulation  is  du- 
iurbed  in  any  way,  and  the  effects  thus  produced.     4.  The  phytiaJ 
signs.     Physical  examination  is  the  only  positively  reliable  means 
of  diagnosis,  and  daily  experience  enforces  the  importance  of 
thoroughly  investigating  the  state  of  the  heart  in  any  case  which 
comas  under  observation  for  the  first  time,  and  especially  when 
examining  for  life  insurance.     The  points  to  be  attended  to  are, 
whether  there  is  any  change  in  shape  or  size  over  the  cardiac 
region ;  the  characters  of  the  impulse  in  every  particular ;  the  po- 
sition, form,  and  extent  of  the  cardiac  dulness;  the  charactenof 
the  sounds,  these  being  compared  also  over  different  parts ;  and  if 
there  is  any  pericardial  or  endocardial  murmur.     It  is  also  requi- 
site to  examine  carefully  the  arteries  and  veins,  making  use  of  the 
sphygmograph   in   connection  with   the  former,  and  observing 
whether  there  are  evidences  of  degeneration  in  them. 

It  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  facts :  1.  The 
heart  may  be  displaced  by  conditions  external  to  it,  thus  giving 
rise  to  abnormal  physical  signs,  when  it  is  not  itself  affected; 
while  signs  of  organic  disease  may  be  modified  by  the  state  d 
contiguous  structures.  2.  Murmurs  may  be  present  independentiv 
of  organic  disease,  or  merely  from  roughness  of  the  endocardiiuB] 
which  is  unattended  with  any  danger.    3.  The  bulging  or  dahMtf 
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associated  with  pericardial  effusion  or  cardiac  enlargement  may 
be  simulated  by  excessive  temporary  distension  of  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart ;  aneurism  of  the  aorta  ;  tumor,  abscess,  or  accu- 
mulation of  fat  in  the  mediastinum  ;  localized  pleuritic  effusion ; 
consolidation  or  retraction  of  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs, 
especially  of  the  left.  4.  Positive  organic  disease  may  exist 
without  there  being  any  distinctive  signs,  particularly  degenera- 
tion in  its  less  advanced  stages.  5.  Severe  symptoms  in  connec- 
tion with  the  heart  may  be  complained  of,  and  there  may  even 
be  marked  objective  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  action,  amounting 
to  irregularity  or  intermittency,  from  mere  functional  disorder. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  certain  points  in  making  out  whether 
local  symptoms  are  due  to  organic  mischief  or  not,  viz.,  that  mere 
functional  disturbance  is  not  increased  by  effort,  is  inconstant, 
and  usually  brought  on  by  some  obvious  exciting  cause.  My 
own  experience  would  lead  me  to  avoid  putting  any  very  implicit 
reliance  on  these  distinctions,  except  that  grave  disorder  follow- 
ing slight  exertion  may  be  a  useful  sign  as  indicating  degenera- 
tion. 

General  Prognosis. 

Any  organic  affection  of  the  heart  should  be  regarded  as 
serious,  but  numerous  circumstances  affect  the  prognosis,  and 
every  case  has  to  be  considered  in  several  aspects  before  a  satis- 
&ctory  opinion  on  this  matter  can  be  given.  It  must  be  premised 
that  great  care  should  be  exercised  against  mistaking  mere  func- 
tional disorder  for  organic  disease,  and  vi<ie  versd,  which  might 
involve  a  wrong  prognosis  in  either  direction,  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  improper  to  attempt  to  found  any  opinion  on  mere  subjec- 
tive symptoms. 

The  questions  which  have  to  be  considered  in  any  particular 
case  are  mainly  these :  1.  Whether  there  is  any  danger  oi  mdden 
death.  2.  What  are  the  events  likely  to  arise  in  the  progress  of 
the  case,  and  the  dangers  to  be  feared.  3.  The  probable  dura- 
tion. 4.  Whether  a  cure  is  possible.  In  the  following  remarks 
an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  chief  matters  to  be 
attended  to  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  these  questions, 
and  to  state  the  principal  facts  which  experience  has  established. 
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1.  The  prognosis  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  the  nature,  seaty 
and  extent  of  the  disease,  and  whether  there  is  more  than  one 
form  present,  the  knowledge  of  this  being  of  course  founded  on  a 
satisfactory  physical  examination.     Instances  are  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  which  there  is  mere  roughness  of  the  endocardium, 
which  is  attended  with  a  murmur.     In  such  cases  there  is  not 
much  danger,  except  that  the  mischief  might  spread  to  the  orifices 
and  valves  or  their  appendages.     Any  organic  affection  in  connec- 
tion with  either  orifice,  inducing  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  is 
decidedly  serious,  but  the  dangers  are  very  different  at  the  differ- 
ent orifices,  and  depend  upon  their  precise  condition.     In  estimat- 
ing the  probable  evils,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  wbat  way  the 
various  lesions  influence  the  circulation,  and  the  secondary  chaugep 
which  they  are  likely  to  produce  in  the  heart,  as  upon  these  poiute 
the  prognosis  will  mainly  rest.     With  regard  to  sudden  death, 
aortic  regurgitation  is  the  only  form  of  valvular  disease  in  which 
this  event  is  at  all  frequent,  but  it  has  been  stated  to  occur  in 
mitral  regurgitation  occasionally.     Obstructive  disease  on  the  left 
side  is  only  injurious  by  its  "  back-working,"  and  its  effects  on 
the  heart  and  circulation.     Aortic  obstruction  offcen  lasts  a  long 
time  without  producing  any  particular  evils,  and  cases  of  mitral 
constriction  also  go  on  for  a  considerable  period  firequently.    Mi- 
tral disease  is  chiefly  dangerous  from  its  effect  on  the  lungs. 
Tricuspid  regurgitation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affections  of  the 
orifices,  on  account  of  the  distressing  symptoms  by  which  it  w 
certain  to  be  followed  in  time,  and  often  very  speedily,  through 
overloading  of  the  venous  circulation,  but  its  course  is  frequently 
tedious,  the  patient  leading  a  miserable  existence.     Pu/monorjf 
constriction  acts  in  the  same  way.     It  will  readily  be  understood 
that  extensive  or  double  disease  at  an  orifice  increases  the  gravity 
of  the  prognosis.     As  a  rule  also  it  is  worse  when  two  or  more 
orifices  are  involved,  but  implication  of  an  opening  secondarily 
sometimes  gives  temporary  relief,  as  in  the  case  of  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation following  mitral  disease,  which  diminishes  the  severity 
of  the  pulmonary  symptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  valvular  disease  is  ever 
curable,  I  certainly  have  met  with  cases  in  which  marked  mitrd 
constrictive  murmur  has  disappeared  completely  in  young  penonf^ 
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and  though  entire  restoration  to  the  normal  condition  is  probably 
not  possible,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  inflammatory  deposits,  leading 
to  both  aortic  and  mitral  obstruction,  may  be  partly  absorbed  in 
course  of  time. 

Hypertrophy  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  decidedly  a  preservative 
or  compensatory  lesion,  and  consequently  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  of  evil  import.  It  is  only  dangerous  when  excessive,  as  then 
it  may  lead  to  rupture  of  vessels,  especially  if  these  are  diseased, 
a  condition  which  it  tends  iUjelf  to  produce,  through  constant 
overdistension ;  when  on  the  right  side,  it  is  further  injurious 
through  keeping  up  a  constant  state  of  active  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  hypertrophy  may  subside,  if 
the  cause  which  has  induced  it  can  be  removed. 

DUaiation  is  a  very  dangerous  conditimiy  and  in  proportion  to 
its  degree,  and  to  its  excess  over  hypertrophy,  the  prognosis  be- 
comes worse.  Sudden  death  may  occur  in  connection  with  a  weak, 
flabby,  greatly  dilated  heart,  and  it  materially  augments  the  dif- 
ficulties in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  thas  contributing  to  the 
production  of  dropsy  and  other  serious  symptoms. 

Degeneration  of  the  hexirVs  waUs,  especially  fatty  disease^  is 
another  very  grave  lesion.  It  is  when  this  sets  in  that  the  prog- 
nosis becomes  so  much  worse  in  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Ex- 
tensive fatty  degeneration  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
mdden  death  from  cardiac  disease. 

Pericardial  agglufinatio^is  add  much  to  the  evils  of  other  lesions, 
and  tend  to  produce  changes  in  the  heart  itself.  I  have  observed 
some  cases  in  which  this  condition  seemed  to  have  considerable 
influence  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result  in  pneumonia. 

In  many  cases  these  affections  are  variously  combined,  and  the 
prognosis  has  then  to  be  gathered  from  a  careful  determination  of 
the  exact  lesions  present. 

2.  The  symptoms  present  will  affect  the  prognosis  considerably. 
Severe  anginal  attacks,  great  irregularity  or  intermittency  of  the 
cardiac  action,  a  tendency  to  syncope  or  to  apoplectiform  or  epi- 
leptiform seizures,  increase  the  danger  of  a  case  very  materially. 
When  the  general  venous  circulation  becomes  much  interfered 
witli,  and  dropsy  sets  in,  the  duration  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
prolonged,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement  on 
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this  matter,  as  patients  often  linger  on  for  some  time,  and  mar 
even  improve  considerably  under  appropriate  treatment.  It  is 
important  to  notice  further,  that  acute  pulmonary  complications 
may  arise  and  produce  very  severe  symptoms,  also  increasing  the 
dropsy  considerably,  so  that  the  case  appears  to  be  approaching  a 
speedy  termination ;  but,  on  the  subsidence  of  these,  great  im- 
provement  may  take  place,  and  the  patient  again  goes  on  for 
some  time,  and  may  even  feel  better  than  before. 

3.  The  catLse  of  the  disease  may  influence  the  prognosis,  as  well 
as  whether  this  is  capable  of  being  removed.  For  instance,  w 
regards  improvement  in  valvular  disease,  it  is  only  when  this  re- 
sults from  acute  inflammation  that  any  such  hope  can  be  enter 
tained.  If  induced  by  chronic  and  degenerative  changes,  matter? 
always  tend  to  become  worse.  As  has  been  previously  stated, 
some  regard  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy,  or  even  dilatation, 
as  capable  of  being  completely  cured,  if  the  cause  can  be  removed. 

4.  The  date  of  other  organs  and  structures y  especially  the  lung$, 
kidneys,  and  arteries,  should  modify  considerably  the  opinion  in 
any  given  case,  and  hence  their  condition  ought  to  be  carefiillr 
investigated.  If  the  vessels  are  much  diseased,  the  structure  of 
the  heart  is  very  likely  to  undergo  degeneration  speedily. 

5.  Among  general  matters  afiecting  the  prognosis,  are  the  age 
of  the  patient ;  the  family  history  as  indicating  a  tendency  to 
death  from  heart-disease  at  any  particular  time ;  the  social  posi- 
tion, and  habits  of  the  patient.  It  is  only  in  young  persons  that 
curative  changes  can  be  at  all  expected.  Those  who  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  they  can  live  quietly,  without  either  the  anxiety 
or  the  labor  arising  from  having  to  provide  day  by  day  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  can  have  a  suitable  diet,  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  length  of  life  than  those  not  so  fortunately 
situated.  Laborious  occupations  are  especially  injurious.  Con- 
tinuance in  evil  habits,  such  as  intemperance  or  debauchery,  will 
necessarily  render  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable. 

General  Treatment. 

Very  seldom  can  any  hope  be  entertained  of  curing  a  chronic 
cardiac  aflection,  but  undoubtedly  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
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of  prolonging  life,  averting  further  mischief  in  the  heart,  warding 
off  unpleasant  or  dangerous  symptoms,  and  relieving  them  when 
they  arise.  Before  considering  the  principles  of  treatment  which 
require  attention,  it  is  requisite  to  remark  that  after  any  acute 
affection  involving  the  lieart,  the  patient  should  be  kept  strictly 
under  observation  until  the  organ  has  resumed  its  normal  condi- 
tion, so  far  as  is  possible,  while  any  chronic  case  ought  to  be  kept 
constantly  under  medical  supervision.  Different  forms  of  heart 
disease  may  indicate  particular  modifications  as  to  their  manage- 
ment ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  main  prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  all  varieties  more  or  less,  and,  when  occasion 
requires,  call  attention  to  an3rthing  in  the  treatment  of  special 
affections  which  needs  comment. 

1.  Genera/ A^^^ienic  mana^m^iHs  of  essential  importance.  A 
patient  suffering  from  heart  disease  should,  if  possible,  give  up 
any  laborious  employment,  especially  if  this  has  evidently  origi- 
nated and  is  increasing  the  mischief.  At  the  same  time  a  warn- 
ing should  be  given  against  all  forms  of  severe  exercise,  especially 
such  as  involve  sudden  effort;  it  is  as  well  to  give  special  instruc- 
tions against  running  or  walking  hurriedly,  and  straining  at  stool. 
In  some  instances  complete  rest  should  be  enforced  for  a  time, 
which  oflen  produces  a  marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
heart.  Many  cases,  however,  are  benefited  by  more  or  less  exer- 
cise, or,  at  all  events,  by  being  in  the  open  air  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  day,  and  carriage  driving  b  oflen  useful.  Many  patients 
can  go  about  their  usual  avocations  without  any  harm  resulting,  if 
these  are  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  question  of  the  amount 
of  exercise  to  be  permitted  must  be  determined  by  the  actual 
conditions  present,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  it  may 
be  stated  generally  that,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dUaJtaJtlon 
or  degeneration  present  is  the  capacity  for  effort  diminished. 
These  lesions,  if  extensive,  and  aortic  regurgitathnf  imperatively 
forbid  any  great  exertion.  It  is  very  important  further  to  avoid 
all  causes  of  mental  disturbance.  Anxiety  and  mental  strain  or 
excitement  in  connection  with  pecuniary  matters,  business,  politics, 
excessive  study,  Ac.,  and  all  strong  emotions  must  be  carefully 
shunned,  and  a  proper  amount  of  sleep  should  be  habitually  ob- 
tained. Warm  clothing  is  requisite,  but  there  must  be  no  pressure 
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or  constriction  about  the  chest  or  neck ;  cold  sponging  of  the  skin  is 
often  useful,  if  it  is  well  borne.  All  injurious  habits  which  depress 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  heart,  such  as  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco, 
or  tea,  late  hours,  or  venereal  excesses,  must  be  prohibited,  and 
close  inquiry  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  various  matters,  in 
order  to  detect  mischievous  habits.  Change  of  air  to  a  moderately 
warm  and  rather  bracing  climate  frequently  does  good. 

2.  It  is  most  needful  to  attend  to  the  diet  in  every  particular, 
and  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.     When  there  is  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  a  very  nutritious  diet  is  indicated,  containing 
abundant  protein  elements,  if  these  can  be  digested,  but  anything 
which  gives  rise  to  indigestion  must  be  avoided.   Milk  and  cream 
are  exceedingly  useful  articles  in  many  cases.     As  to  alcoholic 
stimulants,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  a  moderate  quantity  is 
generally  beneficial,  and  there  are  not  unfrequently  symptomatic 
indications,  calling  for  considerable  amounts.     The  bowels  should 
be  kept  freely  acting.     Remedies  for  improving  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  and  removing  dyspepsia,  are  frequently  very  serviceable, 
especially  by  relieving  flatulence,  which  mechanically  interferes 
with  the  heart's  action. 

3.  If  there  is  any  constitutional  diathesis ffiuch  as  gout  or  syphilu", 
treatment  directed  against  this  is  often  beneficial.  One  of  the 
most  essential  matters  in  cardiac  disease,  is  to  look  to  the  stidfof 
the  blood,  and  if  there  is  any  indication  of  aficemia,  to  give  some 
preparation  of  iron.  Indeed,  independently  of  this,  this  drug  is 
frequently  of  considerable  value,  especially  in  the  form  of  tincture. 
Other  tonics  are  useful  in  many  cases,  such  as  quinine  and  mineral 
acids,  strychnine  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  especially  if  there  le 
degenemtion  of  the  heart  or  want  of  tone. 

4.  Excellent  therapeutic  observations  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  few  years  as  regards  the  effects  of  certain  powerful 
medicinal  agents  upon  the  heart.  Of  these  digitalis  require? 
especial  notice.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  effects  of  digi- 
talis upon  the  heart  are  not  to  paralyze  it,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, but  to  render  the  ventricular  contractions  more  powerful 
and  complete,  less  frequent,  and  more  regular.  Hence  the  periods 
of  rest  between  the  contractions  are  longer,  the  blood  is  driven 
more  forcibly  and  in  greater  quantity  into  the  aorta,  the  aortic 
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recoil  is  promoted,  and  thus  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  walls 
improved  (Pothergill). 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  digitalis  is  indicated,  and  as  to  its  mode  of  administration. 
The  following  observations  may  serve  to  convey  the  main  prac- 
tical facts  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this  drug,  partly  founded 
on  the  statements  of  others,  and  partly  on  my  own  clinical  obser- 
vation. 

(i.)  In  all  cases  where  digitalis  is  given,  its  effects  should  be 
carefully  watched,  especially  as  regards  cardiac  action,  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  the  urine,  and  any  dropsy  which  may  be  present. 
When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid,  irregular,  ineffective,  or 
embarrassed,  the  pulse  being  weak,  the  good  results  of  the  use  of 
digitalis  are  seen  in  that  it  calms  the  heart,  makes  it  act  regularly 
and  more  vigorously,  often  relieving  unpleasant  local  sensations, 
while  the  pulse  is  thus  improved,  becoming  less  frequent,  stronger, 
fuller,  and  more  regular.  Intenniitency  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  contraindicating  digitalis,  but  though  more  than  usual 
caution  is  required  under  such  circumstances,  yet  it  may  be  given 
in  many  cases  with  excellent  results,  and  Fothergill  is  of  opinion 
that  it  sometimes  indicates  a  necessity  for  increasing  the  dose.  If 
it  appears  to  induce  irregularity  or  intermittency,  with  much 
feebleness  of  pulse,  digitalis  should  be  discontinued.  As  regards 
the  urine,  this  is  often  much  increased  in  quantity,  but  only  if 
dropsy  is  present  (Ringer).  Should  it  become  diminished,  this  is 
considered  an  indication  for  stopping  the  drug.  Its  diuretic  action 
18  presumed  to  be  due  to  the  force  of  the  heart  being  increased, 
and  through  this  the  arterial  tension  in  the  kidneys,  by  which  the 
flow  of  water  out  of  the  vessels  is  promoted.  The  influence  of 
digitalis  on  cardiac  dropsy  is  often  most  marked,  but  not  always. 
As  signs  which  suggest  the  discontinuance  of  digitalis  may  be 
mentioned  increase  of  unpleasant  sensations  about  the  heart,  if 
evidently  due  to  the  drug ;  tendency  to  faintness ;  noises  in  the 
head ;  and  persistent  vomiting.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  a 
cumulative  action,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  j)oison- 
ing  suddenly. 

(ii.)  The  forms  in  which  digitalis  is  given  are  chiefly  as  the 
tincture  or  infusion,  some  preferring  one,  some  the  other.     If  it  is 
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required  to  act  rapidly  upon  the  heart,  and  especially  to  dimimsh 
dropsy,  the  freshly-made  infusion  is  certainly  the  best ;  but  the 
tincture  is  very  useful  for  continuous  administration.  The  powder 
of  the  leaves  is  also  recommended,  when  it  is  required  to  keep  up 
the  action  for  some  time,  and  if  it  cannot  be  taken  internally, 
external  applications  of  poultices  of  the  leaves,  or  fomentations 
of  the  infusion  may  be  beneficial,  especially  in  promoting  the  flow 
of  urine  and  diminishing  dropsy.     Digitalin  has  also  been  used, 
either  internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection.     It  is  generally 
advisable  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  (5j  of  infusion,  or  njjx  of 
tincture,  twice  or  thrice  daily),  and  gradually  increase  this,  as 
well  as  the  frequency  of  administration,  according  as  circum- 
stances indicate.      Digitalis   is  advantageously  combined  with 
other  medicines,  especially  iron,  various  tonics,  and  diuretics.   It 
may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  medicine  for  a  long  period,  even 
for  years,  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  it  is  in  some  cases  better 
to  intermit  its  administration  for  a  time.     In  the  less  advanced 
cases,  it  often  produces  such  good  results,  that  it  can  be  left  off 
for  considerable  periods,  but  it  should  be  again  given,  as  soon  as 
there  are  any  signs  of  disturbed  cardiac  action.    In  very  advanced 
cases,  with  general  dropsy,  the  drug  may  lose  its  power,  and  the 
dose  has  oft^n  to  be  increased  considerably  in  order  to  produce 
any  effect,  which  is  a  bad  omen. 

(iii.)  The  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  indicated  or  the  reverse 
will  now  be  noticed.  Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  vefUriele  only 
requires  it  when  excessive,  and  when  the  heart  is  acting  tumul- 
tuously  or  palpitates,  or  when  it  is  insufficiently  compensatory. 
The  dose  should  be  very  small,  and  the  effects  closely  watdied, 
as  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  speedily  arise  in  these  cases.  lo 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  dilatation  becomes  evident,  W<l 
the  heart's  action  consequently  inefficient,  does  the  drug  generJly 
become  more  valuable,  much  larger  doses  being  required  9Jii 
being  well  borne.  Mitral  disease^  and  the  changes  in  the  heirt 
resulting  from  this,  are  greatly  benefited  as  a  rule,  the  pulmonary 
and  other  symptoms  associated  with  these  conditions  being  also 
mitigated.  It  is  especially  when  there  is  great  irregularity  that 
digitalis  is  so  serviceable,  and  Dr.  Ringer  believes  that  the  drag 
causes  the  musculi  papillares  to  act  more  regularly,  thus  putting 
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a  stop  to  regurgitation  which  depends  upon  their  disturbed  action. 
Many  object  strongly  to  the  use  of  digitalis  if  the  aortic  orifice  is 
involved,  I  quite  agree  with  those,  however,  who  do  not  look 
upon  this  as  a  contraindication,  provided  the  state  of  the  ventricle 
is  such  as  to  require  it,  having  frequently  seen  marked  benefit 
following  its  administration ;  but  in  these  cases  close  watching  is 
necessary.  The  conditions  due  to  enlargement  of  the  right  henrt, 
with  trieuitpid  regurgitation,  when  it  exists  alone,  and  results  from 
pulmonary  disease,  are  not  improved  by  digitalis,  unless  there  is 
irregularity  in  the  cardiac  action,  and  it  may  even  do  harm ;  when 
these  morbid  changes  follow  mitral  disease,  however,  much  good 
may  be  effected  by  its  use. 

FaUy  degeneration  is  also  looked  upon  by  many  as  contraindi- 
cating  digitalis,  but  with  due  precautions,  I  am  convinced  it  may 
be  given  with  marked  benefit  when  this  condition  is  present, 
should  it  be  required,  and  it  probably  then  acts  by  aiding  the 
contraction  of  those  fibres  which  arc  still  healthy.  Extensive 
atheroma  has  likewise  been  regarded  as  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  digitalis,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  used  with  particu- 
lar care  in  such  a  state  of  things.  Bronchitic  attacks  associated 
with  heart  disease  may  be  oflen  much  relieved  by  the  use  of  digi- 
talis, should  there  be  palpitation,  irregularity,  or  other  evidences 
of  cardiac  embarrassment  and  inability.  Its  value  in  functional 
palpitation  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Several  other  remedies  influence  the  heart,  viz.,  aconite,  bella- 
donna (both  of  which  are  very  valuable  in  calming  this  organ, 
when  it  acts  excitedly  and  violently),  hydrocyanic  acid,  veratria, 
caffeine,  scoparium,  squill,  &c.  Some  of  these  reqqire  to  be  given 
cautiously,  as  they  are  powerful  agents. 

5.  Important  questions  suggest  themselves,  as  to  whether  we 
possess  any  means  of  restoring  the  heart  to  its  normal  condition 
when  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  use  such 
means  ?  As  regards  valvular  diseases,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
influence  these  by  any  thera|)eutic  measures.  With  respect  to  the 
diminution  in  size  of  a  hgpertrophied  heart,  this  is  certainly  not 
what  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  efiected  in  the  least ;  such  means  towards  this  end  as 
repeated  local  bleedings,  low  dieting,  severe  purgation,  and  ]mqp 
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doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  are  decidedly  to  be  condemned,  and 
our  great  object  should  rather  be  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart  as  much  as  possible,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  dilated. 
We  have  no  direct  means  of  influencing  dilatcAiajiy  except  by 
improving  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  heart  by  food,  tonics,  and 
digitalis.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  nutrition  of  a  fatty  heart 
may  be  improved  in  some  instances  by  good  diet,  tonics,  and 
cod-liver  oil. 

6.  Various  symptoms  arise  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  heart  dis- 
ease, demanding  measures  for  their  relief.     Those  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  heart  are  pain  and  other  unusucd  sensa- 
tions, palpitation,  angina  pectoris,  and  faintji£ss  or  syncope.     Ab- 
normal sensations  are  often  much  relieved  by  wearing  a  bella- 
donna plaster,  and  many  patients  are  never  comfortable  except 
when  they  have  one  on.     Sometimes  belladonna  liniment  is  veiy 
useful.     The  treatment  of  the  other  symptoms  has 'been  already 
pointed  out.     With  regard  to  palpitation,  attended  with  dyspnoea, 
this  is  in  some  instances  much  quieted  by  subcutaneous  injections 
of  a  very  small  quantity  (gr.  Jy  to  J)  of  morphia,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  relieve  spasm  of  the  arterioles,  this  giving  rise  to  the 
palpitation  (Fothergill).     Aconite,  in  minute  doses,  is  also  rec- 
ommended strongly  by  Ringer  and  others.     Pulmonary  symp- 
toms must  be  treated  by  the  usual  methods,  but  they  are  often 
greatly  relieved  by  acting  on  the  heart  through  digitalis.    Need- 
less cough  should  decidedly  be  subdued,  but  often  it  is  necessary 
to  promote  expectoration.     Cardiac  dyspnoea  may  in  many  cases 
be  influenced  by  digitalis,  or  may  require  various  sedatives  and 
antbpasmodic^.     Any  obvious  cause  giving   rise  to  it,  such  as 
flatulence,  should  be  at  once  got  rid  of,  and  it  is  generally  dimin- 
ished by  making  the  patient  sit  up  in  bed,  thus  removing  any 
pressure  on  the  diaphragm  from  below. 

Hcnnoptysis  occurring  in  heart-disease  should  not  be  rashly 
stopped,  provided  it  is  not  suflicient  to  injure  the  patient,  as  it 
may  afford  considerable  relief.  Local  remedies  are  often  service- 
able in  the  treatment  of  heart  and  lung  symptoms,  such  as  dry- 
cupping,  hot  or  turpentine  fomentations,  and  sinapbms.  Some 
recommend  irritation  along  the  course  of  the  vagus  nerve,  by 
sinapisms  or  gentle  galvanism.     In  cases  where  the  symptonu  ftve 
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bcvere,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  greatly  overdistended,  removal  of  hlood  has  been  advocated, 
either  by  venesection,  local  cupping,  or  application  of  leeches. 
There  are  cases  in  which  this  might  be  required,  and  doubtless 
much  temporary  benefit  frequently  follows  the  removal  of  blood, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  tends  to  produce  ausDmia 
and  to  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  and  thus  may  ultimately 
do  more  harm  than  good,  so  that  the  conditions  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  every  instance  before  proceeding  to  this 
measure. 

Dropsy  is  a  symptom  which  sooner  or  later  sets  in  in  most  cases 
of  heart  disease.  This  has  already  been  considered,  but  there  are 
some  practical  points  requiring  notice  here.  Those  diuretics  are 
most  beneficial  which  act  upon  the  heart,  and  thus  increase  the 
arterial  tension  in  the  kidneys,  especially  digitalis.  Well-diluted 
gin,  hollands,  and  whisky  are  also  useful  as  diuretics.  Vapor, 
hot  air,  or  even  Turkish  baths,  are  most  beneficial  when  they  can 
be  borne,  and  with  due  precautions  they  can  be  pei-severed  in  for 
some  time.  I  have  frequently  found  much  benefit  from  heal  baths, 
by  wrapping  up  the  legs  in  warm  fomentations  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, and  covering  them  with  mackintosh.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  to  excite  the  skin  into  activity  by  surrounding  the 
patient  with  hot-water  bottles  while  in  bed.  Purgation  is  often 
attended  with  marked  benefit,  but  it  requires  care,  on  account  of 
the  depression  which  may  thus  be  produced.  Frequently  it  is  not 
desirable  to  check  diarrhoea  in  these  cases,  as  this  is  merely  a 
method  by  which  the  vessels  unload  themselves,  and  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  provided  it  is  not  evidently  lowering  the  pa- 
tient from  its  excessive  amount.  With  respect  to  operations  for 
the  removal  of  cardiac  dropsy,  if  it  does  not  soon  yield  to  proper 
treatment,  acupuncture  should  be  decidedly  resorted  to,  in  my 
opinion,  for  I  have  observed  great  relief  from  this.  Of  course 
due  regard  must  be  paid  to  position  and  cleanliness. 

Much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  with  regard  to  pro- 
curing sleep  in  advanced  cases.  Opiates,  hydrate  of  chloral,  and 
remedies  of  this  class  are  frequently  inadmissible,  as  they  would 
induce  a  condition  in  which  the  voluntary  efforts  necessary  for 
carrying  on  respiration  are  suspended,  and  death  might  speedily 
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follow.  Still  it  may  be  justifiable  to  try  small  injections  of  mor- 
phia. Stimulants  should  be  given  freely  under  these  circum- 
stances. When  the  patient  becomes  semi-comatose,  from  carbonic 
acid  poisoning,  the  bladder  must  be  looked  to  regularly. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  other  principal 
organs  when  the  heart  is  affected,  and  to  guard  as  much  as  possi- 
ble against  their  becoming  involved,  especially  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  liver.  Every  source  of  cold  should  be  particularly  avoided, 
and  the  slightest  pulmonary  complaint  treated  immediately.  Ad 
occasional  dose  of  some  remedy  which  acts  upon  the  liver  may  be 
useful. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
ON  CERTAIN  RARE  CARDIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  intended  to  notice  very  briefly  some  exceptional 
morbid  conditions  observed  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  pericardial!). 

Pericardial  Hemorrhage. — Blood  may  be  found  in  the  pericardium 
as  the  result  of:  1.  Spontaneous  rupture^  either  of  the  heart  or  a  cardiac 
aneurism  ;  an  aortic  aneurism  ;  one  of  the  coronary  vessels ;  or  of  vei^eU 
in   cancerous  deposits.     2.  Jr\ju7y.     3.  PeneardiiiSy    the   effusion  being 
more  or  less  hemorrhagic.     4.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  bloody  such  ms 
scurvy  and  purpura. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  severe,  indicating  loss  of  blood  and  inte*'" 
ference  with  the  heart's  action,  but  they  will  necessarily  vary  with  tt»* 
amount  of  blood  present,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation.    Sudd^** 
death  may  occur.     The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pleuritic  accumulati^^^- 

Pneumo-pericardium. — Gas  is  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardiu  ***  * 
either  having  entered  from  without,  or  resulting  from  decomposition    ^ 
fluid,  and  it  may  give  rise  to  tympanitic  resonance^  and  sucatssion'Spl^^^  "* 
if  mixed  with  fluid. 

Cardiac  Aneurism. — By  this  is  meant  a  localized  dilatation  in  ^^ 
walls  of  the  heart.     It  may  involve  the  entire  thickness,  or  the  endoc*^^ 
dium  and  contiguous  strata  may  be  destroyed.     The  size  and  form  rty^ 
much,  but  there  are  the  two  types,  of  general  and  equable  dilatation  of  p*^ 
of  the  paric'tep,  and  the  sacculated  variety,  the  latter  opening  into  t^^ 
heart  by  a  wide  or  narrow  orifice.    More  or  less  stratified  fibrin  or  cotg^^ 
lated  blood  is  usually  found  in  the  sac,  and  it  may  be  thiu  completelyo^ 
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litcruted  and  cured.  It  is  the  left  ventricle  which  \s  almost  invariably 
affected,  and  more  than  one  aneurism  may  be  present. 

Cardiac  aneurism  is  almost  always  the  consequence  of  some  previous 
structural  change  in  the  ventricular  wallf^,  especially  fatty  or  fibroid  de- 
generation, inflammation,  softening,  from  any  cause,  rarely  ulceration  or 
rupture  of  the  endocardium,  or  hemorrhage  into  the  walls.  As  a  rule  it 
is  formed  gradually,  but  may  be  developed  suddenly  from  violent  strain. 
Fibroid  and  other  degenerative  changes  are  likely  to  be  increased  or  set 
up  subsequently. 

There  are  no  reliable  symptoms  or  signs.  Sometimes  there  is  a  localized 
pulsating  prominence,  with  a  single  or  double  murmur.  Hypertrriphy 
and  dilatation  are  produced  in  time.    Death  may  be  sudden  from  rupture. 

Dkoknkbatioxs  and  Nkw  Formations  in  the  Walls  of  thk 
Heart. — Under  this  head  it  is  merely  requisite  to  mention  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Softening  of  tissue  in  connection  with  low  febrile  conditions, 
especially  typhus,  typhoid,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  septiosDmia  from 
any  cause.  A  form  of  simple  softening  has  also  been  described,  chronic  in 
its  course.  2.  Fibroid  infiltration  or  degeneration^  or  cirrhosis.  This  is 
localized,  especially  in  the  musculi  papillares,  but  it  may  form  scar-like 
patches  in  the  walls.  In  some  cases  it  results  from  inflammation,  but  in 
others  it  seems  to  be  a  gradual  change,  from  proliferation  of  imperfect 
fibroid  tissues,  or  some  believe  there  is  an  inflltration  of  material  between 
the  muscular  fibres.  8.  Calcification.  4.  Syphilitic  growths.  5.  Altm- 
minnid  degeneration.  6.  Cancerj  which  is  extremely  rare,  being  usually 
medullary  and  nodular.  7.  Tubercle^  aUo  vary  riiTa.  8.  Parasitic  forrna- 
fioiM,  viz.,  the  cysticercus  cellulosus,  and  echinococcu:^. 

Rupture  ok  the  Heart. — Various  structural  changes  have  been 
found  in  the  cardiac  walls  inducing  a  rupture,  and  probably,  even  in 
traumatic  cases,  they  are  never  quite  healthy.  The  more  important 
morbid  conditions  which  have  been  obs^erved  arc,  fatty  disease,  especially 
degeneration  ;  great  dilatation  ;  cardiac  aneurism  ;  absccHs  or  gangrene  ; 
ulcerative  or  other  destruction  of  the  endocardium ;  hemorrhage  into  the 
walls ;  calcification ;  and  parasitic  formations.  Rupture  may  occur  in 
connection  with  aortic  aneurism  or  coarctation,  but  then  the  heart  is 
probably  always  diseased  as  well.  It  is  almost  invariably  induced  by 
some  exciting  cause,  and  is  much  more  frequent  in  males  and  old  persons. 

The  size,  shape,  and  other  characters  of  the  rupture  vary  considerably. 
On  the  whole  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle,  but  traumatic 
rapture  is  more  common  on  the  right  side.  The  direction  of  the  lacera- 
tion ii  generally  parallel  to  the  chief  fibres  of  the  heart 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  rupture  taken 
place,  and  its  dimensions.  Death  may  be  instantaneous,  or  very  rapid 
after  sudden  insensibility,  preceded  by  a  shriek.  If  this  does  not  happen, 
the  important  symptoms  are  sudden  extreme  pain  in  the  cardiac  regum^ 
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follow.  Still  it  may  be  justifiable  to  try  small  iojectioiis  of  Ino^ 
phia.  Stimulants  should  be  given  freely  under  these  circum- 
stances. When  the  patient  becomes  semi-comatose,  from  carbonie 
acid  poisoning,  the  bladder  must  be  looked  to  r^ularly. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  other  principal 
organs  when  the  heart  is  affected,  and  to  guard  as  much  as  poM- 
ble  against  their  becoming  involved,  especially  the  lungs,  kidneji^ 
and  liver.  Every  source  of  cold  should  be  particularly  avoided, 
and  the  slightest  pulmonary  complaint  treated  immediately.  An 
occasional  dose  of  some  remedy  which  acts  upibn  the  liver  may  hm 
useful. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
ON  CEBTAIN  BABE  CABDIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  intended  to  notice  very  briefly  some  exceptionflf 
morbid  conditions  observed  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  pericardiaiBi 

Pericardial  Hemorriiagk.— Blood  may  be  found  in  the  pericardiua 
as  the  result  of:  1.  Spontaneous  rupture^  either  of  the  heart  or  a  cardiac 
aneurism  ;  an  aortic  aneurism  ;  one  of  the  coronary  vessels ;  or  of  wwli 
in   cancerous  deposits.     2.  Injury.     8.  Pericarditis,   the  effusion  being 
more  or  less  hemorrhagic.     4.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  blooi^  such  ti 
scurvy  and  purpura. 

The  symptoms  arc  generally  severe,  indicating  loss  of  blood  and  inlff- 
foronce  with  the  heart's  action,  but  they  will  necessarilj-  vary  with  tb* 
amount  of  blood  present,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation.  8ttddf> 
death  may  occur.     The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pleuritic  accumulati^- 

Pneumo-pericardium. — Gas  is  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardluD, 
either  having  entered  from  without,  or  resulting  from  decomposition  « 
fluid,  and  it  may  give  rise  to  tympanitic  resonance ^  and  sucaission'fpi^t 
if  mixed  with  fluid. 

Cardiac  Anei:rism.— By  this  is  meant  a  localized  dilatation  in  tbt 
wallfl  of  the  hoart.  It  may  involve  the  entire  thickness,  or  the  endoctf* 
dium  and  contiguous  strata  may  be  destroyed.  The  size  and  form  ^ 
much,  but  there  arc  the  two  types,  of  general  and  equable  dilatation  of  pirt 
of  the  parielcp,  and  the  sacculated  variety,  the  latter  opening  into  ^ 
heart  by  a  wide  or  narrow  orifice.  More  or  less  stratified  fibrin  or  ootg*" 
lated  blood  is  uKually  found  in  the  sac,  and  it  may  be  thus  completelyob- 
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litented  and  cured.     It  is  the  left  ventricle  which  is  almost  invariably 
aff^ted,  and  more  than  one  aneurism  may  be  present. 

Osrdiae  aneurism  is  almost  always  the  consequence  of  some  previous 
stnictural  change  in  the  ventricular  walls,  especially  fatty  or  fibroid  de- 
generation, inflammation,  softening,  from  any  cause,  rarely  ulceration  or 
rupture  of  the  endocardium,  or  hemorrhage  into  the  walls.  As  a  rule  it 
is  formed  gradually,  but  may  be  developed  suddenly  from  violent  strain. 
Fibroid  and  other  degenerative  changes  are  likely  to  be  increased  or  set 
op  tubeequently. 

There  are  no  reliable  symptoms  or  signs.  Sometimes  there  is  a  localized 
pulsating  prominence,  with  a  single  or  double  murmur.  Hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  are  produced  in  time.  Death  may  be  sudden  from  rupture. 
Deoinerations  and  New  Formations  in  tub  Walls  of  thk 
Heart.— Under  this  head  it  is  merely  requisite  to  mention  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Softening  of  tissue  in  connection  with  low  febrile  conditions, 
Specially  typhus,  typhoid,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  septioa}mia  from 
*ny  C8U8€.  A  form  of  simple  softening  has  also  been  described,  chronic  in 
it*  Course.  2.  Fibroid  infiltration  or  dege aeration j  or  cirrhosis.  This  is 
locHlized,  especially  in  the  musculi  papillares,  but  it  may  form  scar-like 
patches  in  the  walls.  In  some  cases  it  results  from  inflammation,  but  in 
others  it  seems  to  be  a  gradual  change,  from  proliferation  of  imperfect 
fibroid  tissues,  or  some  believe  there  is  an  infiltration  of  material  between 
the  muscular  fibres.  3.  Calcification.  4.  Syphilitic  growths.  6.  Albii- 
^^^^  degeneration.  6.  Cancer,  which  is  extremely  rare,  being  usually 
^^ullary  and  nodular.  7.  Tubercle,  a.Uo  very  r&va.  8.  Parasitic  fonna- 
'*<>»«,  viz.,  the  cysticercus  cellulosus,  and  echinococcu?. 

KupTCRE  OF  THE  Heart. — Various   structural   changes   have    been 

round  in  the  cardiac  walls  inducing  a  rupture,  and  probably,  even  in 

Somatic  cases,  they  are  never  quite   healthy.     The  more  important 

forbid  conditions  which  have  been  observed  are,  fatty  disease,  especially 

"^generation  ;  great  dilatation  ;  cardiac  aneurism  ;  abscoss  or  gangrene ; 

•ulcerative  or  other  destruction  of  the  endocardium  ;  hemorrhage  into  the 

^^llg;  calcification ;  and  parasitic  formations.     Rupture  may  occur  in 

**nneK?tion  with  aortic  aneurism  or  coarctation,  but  then  the  heart  is 

probably  always  diseased  as  well.     It  is  almost  invariably  induced  by 

•^^  exciting  cause,  and  is  much  more  frequent  in  mules  and  old  jHjrsous. 

The  size,  shape,  and  other  characters  of  the  rupture  vary  considerably. 

^  the  whole  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle,  but  traumatic 

'^pture  is  more  common  on  the  right  side.     The  direction  of  the  lacera- 

^oq  is  generally  parallel  to  the  chief  fibres  of  the  heart 

the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  rupture  take^ 
'^'^ce,  and  its  dimensions.  Death  may  be  instantaneous,  or  very  rapid 
^'^r  sudden  inaenBibility,  preceded  by  a  shriek.  If  this  does  not  happen, 
^t  important  symptoms  are  sudden  extreme  pain  in  the  cardiac  region , 
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being  hastened,  however,  by  pulmonary  complaints,  nervous  disturb- 
ances, and  other  causes. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  attend  to  hygienic  meMore* 
carefully,  including  moderate  exercise,  baths  with  friction,  and  the 
wearing  of  warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  skin ;  to  gpve  plenty 
of  good  food,  especially  of  a  hydrocarbonaccous  kind,  including  a  imall 
quantity  of  some  alcoholic  stimulant ;  and  to  treat  anything  calling  for 
special  attention.  Iron  and  other  tonics,  with  cod-liver  oil,  are  often 
beneficial.  A  dry,  warm  climate  is  desirable,  and  every  source  of  cold 
must  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
DISEASES  OF  BLOODVESSELS. 

Arteritis. — Inflammation  of  Arteries. — Atheroma,  Ac 

Acute  arteritis  is  chiefly  observed  in  connection  with  the  aorta 
(aortitis),  and  probably  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  blood-affectiow 
more  frequently  than  is  generally  recognized.  It  is  characteriied 
aiiatomically  by  injection  of  the  vasa  vasorum,  thickening  and 
softening  of  the  coats,  cloudiness  and  loss  of  polish  of  the  inntf 
surface,  which  becomes  rough  from  fibrinous  deposit. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  have  been  described  in  coft' 
nection  with  aortitis  are  pain,  sometimes  extreme,  accompwue^ 
with  much  tenderness,  or  superficial  hypenesthesia ;  a  aense  o» 
heat  and  throbbing ;  severe  constitutional  disturbance  and  le^' 
lessness;  sometimes  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  dread  ofdeit*** 
The  physical  ngna  are  objective  pulsation,  and  occasionally  a  thii^ 
and  murmur,  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  systole.   In  the  anuJl^^^ 
arteries  inflammation  might  lead  to  complete  plugging,  butacL^^ 
may  be  the  cause  of  inflammation. 

Chronic  Arteritis  is  an  important  morbid  process,  and  isnCF'^ 
generally  looked  upon  as  being  the  origin  of  the  condition  kno^* 
as  atheroma^  this  being  preceded  by  a  paretichymatoiu  inflammdUf^^ 
aflfecting  the  inner  coat  (endarteriitis  deformans). 

Etiology. — ^The  chief  causes  of  atheroma  are — ^1.  Local  inji*'/ 
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a  tingU  ttntricle^  and  then  divides  into  two.     6.  The  ductus  arteriosus  is 
ofWn  pervious. 

iknDe  of  these  conditions  arc  met  with  together,  being  in  fact  the  nec- 
ennrv  consequences  of  each  other.  Thut*  the  most  common  malformation 
obKTved  is  eonstrietion  of  the  pulmonary  orifice^  with  an  open  foramen 
om/e,  and  a  perviofi^  ductus  aHerioatis,  tlirough  which  the  blood  passes 
from  the  aorta  into  the  pulmonary*  artery,  some  of  it  also  reaching  the 
lungs  through  enlarged  bronchial  arteries.  If  the  aurta  is  closed,  the 
fonmeo  ovale  and  ductus  artoriosius  remain  open,  and  the  blood  is  con- 
veyed by  the  latter  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta. 

Stmptomr. — It  will  be  noticed,  on  studying  the  changes  mentioned, 
that  th(>y  may  disturb  the  circulation  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways,  viz. : 
lit.  By  ftllowing  a  free  intermixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood.  2dly. 
Byob«tructing  the  circulation,  and  especially  interfering  with  its  passage 
into  the  lungs,  while  the  venous  system  is  overloaded  ;  or  with  its  return 
from  these  organs.  3dly.  By  making  the  systemic  circulation  entirely 
vraouK,  the  pulmonary  entirely  arterial,  when  the  arteries  are  transposed. 
Some  of  the  conditions  are  quite  incompatible  with  life  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  other  cases  patients  may  live  many  years,  even  up  to  twenty 
wmore,  and  the  riymptomH  may  not  declare  themselves  for  a  considerable 
time  after  birth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them,  as  they  are  simpl}- 
those  tiwiciated  with  deficient  bloud-oxygcnation,  and  general  venous 
stagnation,  which  have  already  been  fully  considered,  and  which  are 
presented  in  these  cases  in  their  most  intense  degree.  With  regard  to 
the  discoloration,  it  may  be  blue,  leaden,  purple,  livid,  or  of  a  claretty 
^Q<y,oft«in  mottled,  and  is  very  marked  in  the  lips,  ears,  fingers,  and  toes. 
It  if  intensified  by  anything  which  increases  the  difficulty  in  the  circula- 
tion, auch  as  crying,  coughing,  &c.  Much  discussion  has  been  carried 
""  w  to  iu  cause,  but  it  is  probably  the  combined  efibct  of  intermixture 
of  venous  and  arterial  bloo<l,  venous  stasis,  and  imperfect  arterialization. 
^ti  of  [lalyiitation  are  common,  often  with  extreme  irregularity,  and 
*  disposition  to  syncope  or  coma.  Dyspnoea,  cough,  and  other  lung 
'jmptoms  are  also  frequent,  these  organs  being  liable  to  various  morbid 
changes. 

The;)Aynea/  ai^Tis  will  vary  much,  according  to  the  morbid  condition 
P^nt  If  the  orifices  or  valves  are  affected,  there  will  be  correspond- 
^  murmurs,  and  pulmonary  murmur  is  most  common  in  these  coses, 
it  ii  questionable  whether  a  patent  foramen  ovale  can  give  rise  to  a 
^Qrmur.  In  time  signs  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  or  degeneration 
v«  Tery  Hkely  to  be  observed. 

The  duration  of  cases  of  congenital  cyanosis  is  very  variable,  and  they 
Noetimea  linger  a  long  while,  apparently  becoming  accustomed  to  their 
*nai-MphyxiAted  state.    Death  is  never  sudden,  but  usually  gradual, 
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doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  are  decidedly  to  be  condemned,  and 
our  great  object  should  rather  be  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart  as  much  as  possible,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  dilated 
We  have  no  direct  means  of  influencing  dilatation,  except  by 
improving  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  heart  by  food,  tonics,  and 
digitalis.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  nutrition  of  a  fatty  heart 
may  be  improved  in  some  instxinces  by  good  diet,  tonics,  and 
cod-liver  oil. 

6.  Various  symptoms  arise  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  heart  da- 
ease,  demanding  measures  for  their  relief.     Those  more  immedi* 
ately  connected  with  the  heart  are  pain  and  other  unusual  seiuor 
iions,  palpitation,  angina  pectoris,  and  faintness  or  syncope.    Ab- 
normal sensations  are  often  much  relieved  by  wearing  a  bella- 
donna plaster,  and  many  patieut^s  are  never  comfortable  except 
when  they  have  one  on.     Sometimes  belladonna  liniment  is  very 
useful.     The  treatment  of  the  other  symptoms  has'been  already 
pointed  out.     With  regard  to  palpitation,  attended  with  dyspnoea, 
this  is  in  some  instances  much  quieted  by  subcutaneous  injection 
of  a  very  small  quantity  (gr.  Jj  to  J)  of  morphia,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  relieve  spasm  of  the  arterioles,  this  giving  rise  to  the 
palpitation  (Fothergill).     Aconite,  in  minute  doses,  is  also  rec- 
ommended strongly  by  Ringer  and  others.     Pulmonary  symp- 
toms must  be  treated  by  the  usual  methods,  but  they  are  often 
greatly  relieved  by  acting  on  the  heart  through  digitalis.    Need- 
less cough  should  decidedly  be  subdued,  but  often  it  is  necessary 
to  promote  expectoration.     Cardiac  dyspnoea  may  in  many  cases 
be  influenced  by  digitalis,  or  may  require  various  sedatives  and 
antispasmodic^.     Any  obvious  cause  giving   rise  to  it,  such  as 
flatulence,  should  be  at  once  got  rid  of,  and  it  is  generally  dimin- 
ished by  making  the  patient  sit  up  in  bed,  thus  removing  any 
pressure  on  the  diaphragm  from  below. 

HcBmoptysis  occurring  in  heart-disease  should  not  be  rashly 
stopped,  provided  it  is  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  patient,  asit 
may  aflbrd  considerable  relief.  Local  remedies  are  often  service- 
able in  the  treatment  of  heart  and  lung  symptoms,  such  as  dry- 
cupping,  hot  or  turpentine  fomentations,  and  sinapisms.  Some 
recommend  irritation  along  the  course  of  the  vagus  nerve,  hj 
sinapisms  or  gentle  galvanism.    In  cases  where  the  symptoms  vn 
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severe,  and  there  is  evidence  tliat  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  greatly  overdistended,  removal  of  blood  has  been  advocated, 
either  by  venesection,  local  cupping,  or  application  of  leeches. 
There  are  cases  in  which  this  might  be  required,  and  doubtless 
much  temporary  benefit  frequently  follows  the  removal  of  blood, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  tends  to  produce  anaemia 
and  to  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  and  thus  may  ultimately 
do  more  harm  than  good,  so  that  the  conditions  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  every  instance  before  proceeding  to  this 
measure. 

Dropsy  is  a  symptom  which  sooner  or  later  sets  in  in  most  cases 
of  heart  disease.    This  has  already  been  considered,  but  there  are 
gome  practical  points  requiring  notice  here.     Those  diuretics  are 
most  beneficial  which  act  upon  the  heart,  and  thus  increase  the 
arterial  tension  in  the  kidneys,  especially  digitalis.     Well-diluted 
gin,  hollands,  and  whisky  are  also  useful  as  diuretics.     Vapor, 
hot  air,  or  even  Turkish  baths,  are  most  beneficial  when  they  can 
be  borne,  and  with  due  precautious  they  can  be  pei'severed  in  for 
some  time.     I  have  frequently  found  much  benefit  from  local  batlis, 
by  wrapping  up  the  legs  in  warm  fomentations  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, and  covering  them  with  mackintosh.     It   has   also  been 
recommended  to  excite  the  skin  into  activity  by  suiTouuding  the 
patient  with  hot-water  bottles  while  in  bed.     Purgation  is  often 
attended  with  marked  benefit,  but  it  requires  care,  on  account  of 
the  depression  which  may  thus  be  produced.     Frequently  it  is  not 
desirable  to  cheek  diarrhoea  in  these  cases,  as  this  is  merely  a 
metbod  by  which  the  vessels  unload  themselves,  and  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  provided  it  is  not  evidently  lowering  the  pa- 
tient from  its  excessive  amount.     With  respect  to  operations  for 
the  removal  of  cardiac  dropsy,  if  it  does  not  soon  yield  to  proper 
treatment,  acupuncture  should  be  decidedly  rasorted  to,  in  my 
opinion,  for  I  have  observed  great  relief  from  this.    Of  course 
due  regard  must  be  paid  to  position  and  cleanliness. 

Much  difficulty  Lb  frequently  exi>erienced  with  regard  to  pro- 
curing sleep  in  advanced  cases.  Opiates,  hydrate  of  chloral,  and 
remedies  of  this  class  are  frequently  inadmissible,  as  they  would 
induce  a  condition  in  which  the  voluntary  eflTorts  necessary  for 
carrying  on  respiration  are  suspended,  and  death  might  speedily 
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follow.  Still  it  may  be  justifiable  to  try  small  injections  of  mor- 
phia. Stimulants  should  be  given  freely  under  these  ciroum- 
stances.  When  the  patient  becomes  semi-comatose,  from  carbonic 
acid  poisoning,  the  bladder  must  be  looked  to  regularly. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  other  principal 
organs  when  the  heart  is  affected,  and  to  guard  as  much  as  possi- 
ble against  their  becoming  involved,  especially  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  liver.  Every  source  of  cold  should  be  particularly  avoided, 
and  the  slightest  pulmonary  complaint  treated  immediately.  An 
occasional  dose  of  some  remedy  which  acts  upon  the  liver  may  be 
useful. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
ON  CERTAIN  RARE  CARDIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  intended  to  notice  very  briefly  some  ezceptiontl 
morbid  conditions  observed  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

Pericardial  Hemorrhage. — Blood  may  be  found  in  the  pericardiom 
as  the  result  of:  1.  Spontaneous  rupture^  either  of  the  heart  or  a  ctrditc 
aneurism  ;  an  aortic  aneurism  ;  one  of  the  coronary  vessels ;  or  of  verfels 
in  cancerous  deposits.  2.  Ir\}ury.  3.  Pericarditis^  the  effusion  being 
more  or  less  hemorrhagic.  4.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  bloody  snch  w 
scurvy  and  purpura. 

The  symptoms  arc  generally  severe,  indicating  loss  of  blood  and  inter- 
ference with  the  heart's  action,  but  they  will  necessaril}-  vary  with  the 
amount  of  blood  present,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation.  Sudden 
death  may  occur.     The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pleuritic  aecumvla^ 

Pneumo-pericardium. — Gas  is  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardioo, 
either  having  entered  from  without,  or  resulting  from  decomposition  of 
fluid,  and  it  may  give  rise  to  tympanitic  resonance^  and  sueeussion-ttfla*^ 
if  mixed  with  fluid. 

Cardiac  Aneurism. — By  this  is  meant  a  localized  dilatation  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart.  It  may  involve  the  entire  thickness,  or  the  endoctr- 
dium  and  contiguous  strata  may  be  destroyed.  The  size  and  form  nry 
much,  but  there  are  the  two  types,  of  general  and  equable  dilatation  of  ptft 
of  the  parietcF,  and  the  sacculated  variety,  the  latter  opening  into  tbe 
heart  by  a  wide  or  narrow  orifice.  More  or  less  stratified  fibrin  or  coago- 
lated  blood  is  usually  found  in  the  sac,  and  it  may  be  tbuB  compleielyob- 
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litented  and  cured.  It  is  the  Uft  ventricU  which  is  almost  invariably 
affpcted,  and  more  than  one  aneurism  may  bo  present. 

Oardiae  aneurism  is  almost  always  the  consequence  of  some  previous 
■tructural  change  in  the  ventricular  walls,  especially  fatty  or  fibroid  de- 
feneration, inflammation,  softening,  from  any  cau^e,  rarely  ulceration  or 
mpture  of  the  endocardium,  or  hemorrhage  into  the  walls.  As  a  rule  it 
li  formed  gradually,  but  may  be  developed  suddenly  from  violent  strain. 
Tibroid  and  other  degenerative  changes  are  likely  to  be  increased  or  set 
op  subsequently. 

There  are  no  reliable  symptoms  or  signs.  Sometimes  there  is  a  localized 
palsating  prominence,  with  a  single  or  double  murmur.  Hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  are  produced  in  time.    Death  may  be  sudden  from  rupture. 

DjCOSyERATIONS    AND    NkW    FORMATIONS     IN     THE   WaLLS   OF   THE 

Heart. — Under  this  head  it  is  merely  requisite  to  mention  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Softening  of  tissue  in  connection  with  low  febrile  conditions, 
oipecially  typhus,  typhoid,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  septicaemia  from 
any  cause.  A  form  of  simple  softening  has  also  been  described,  chronic  in 
ite  course.  2.  Fibroiil  infiltration  or  degeneration^  or  cirrfiosis.  This  is 
localized,  especially  in  the  musculi  papillares,  but  it  may  form  scar-like 
patches  in  the  walls.  In  some  cases  it  results  from  inflammation,  but  iu 
others  it  seems  to  be  a  gradual  change,  from  proliferation  of  imperfect 
fibroid  tissues,  or  some  believe  there  is  an  infiltration  uf  niuterial  betwecit 
the  muscular  fibres.  8.  CaUification.  4.  Syphilitic  growths.  5.  Albii- 
mtinoid  degeneration,  6.  Cfcincer,  which  is  extremely  rare,  being  usually 
medullary  and  nodular.  7.  T^ftcrc^*,  also  very  rare.  8.  Parasitic  forma- 
IJOfM,  viz.,  the  cysticercus  cellulosus,  and  echinococcu.e. 

RfPTCRE  OF  THE  Heart. — Various  structural  changes  have  been 
found  in  the  cardiac  walls  inducing  a  rupture,  and  probably,  even  in 
.traumatic  cases,  they  are  never  quite  healthy.  The  more  important 
■orbid  conditions  which  huvc  been  ob^erved  are,  fatty  disease,  especially 
degeneration  ;  great  dilatation  ;  cardiac  aneurism  ;  abscess  or  gangrene  ; 
olcerative  or  other  destruction  of  the  endocardium  ;  hemorrhage  into  the 
walls ;  calcification ;  and  parasitic  formations.  Rupture  may  occur  in 
connection  with  aortic  aneurism  or  coarctation,  but  then  the  heart  is 
probably  always  diseased  as  well.  It  is  almost  invariably  induced  by 
•ome  exciting  cause,  and  is  much  more  frequent  in  mules  and  old  persons. 

The  size,  shape,  and  other  characters  of  the  rupture  vary  considerably. 
On  the  whole  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle,  but  traumatic 
rapture  is  more  common  on  the  right  side.  The  direction  of  the  lacera- 
tion is  generally  parallel  to  the  chief  fibres  of  the  heart 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  rupture  takes 
place,  and  its  dimensions.  Death  may  be  instantaneous,  or  very  rapid 
after  sudden  insensibility,  preceded  by  a  shriek.  If  this  does  not  happen, 
the  important  vymptomi  are  sudden  extreme  pain  in  the  cardiac  regiofn  ^ 
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or  constriction  about  the  chest  or  neck ;  cold  sponging  of  the  skin  it* 
often  useful,  if  it  is  well  borne.  All  injurious  habits  which  depress 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  heart,  such  as  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco, 
or  tea,  late  hours,  or  venereal  excesses,  must  be  prohibited,  and 
close  inquiry  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  various  matter?,  in 
order  to  detect  mischievous  habits.  Change  of  air  to  a  moderately 
warm  and  rather  bracing  climate  frequently  does  good. 

2.  It  is  most  needful  to  attend  to  the  diet  in  every  particular, 
and  to  the  state  of  the  digeMive  organs.     When  there  is  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  a  very  nutritious  diet  is  indicated,  containing 
abundant  protein  elements,  if  these  can  be  digested,  but  anything 
which  gives  rise  to  indigestion  must  be  avoided.   Milk  and  cream 
are  exceedingly  useful  articles  in  many  cases.     As  to  alcoholic 
stimulants,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  a  moderate  quantity  is 
generally  beneficial,  and  there  are  not  unfrequently  symptomatic 
indications,  calling  for  considerable  amounts.     The  bowels  should 
be  kept  freely  acting.     Remedies  for  improving  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  and  removing  dyspepsia,  are  frequently  very  serviceable, 
especially  by  relieving  flatulence,  which  mechanically  interferes 
with  the  heart's  action. 

3.  If  there  is  any  constitutional  diathesis,  9\ich  as  gout  or  syphili^^, 
treatment  directed  against  this  is  oft^n  beneficial.  One  of  the 
most  essential  matters  in  cardiac  disease,  is  to  look  to  the  Me  of 
the  blood,  and  if  there  is  any  indication  of  anoemia,  to  give  some 
preparation  of  iron.  Indeed,  independently  of  this,  this  drug  ijJ 
frequently  of  considerable  value,  especially  in  the  form  of  tincture. 
Other  tonics  are  useful  in  many  cases,  such  as  quinine  and  mineral 
acids,  strychnine  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  especially  if  there  w 
degeneration  of  the  heart  or  want  of  tone. 

4.  Excellent  therapeutic  observations  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  few  years  as  regards  the  effects  of  certain  powerful 
medicinal  agents  upon  the  heart.  Of  these  digitalis  require? 
especial  notice.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  effects  of  digi- 
talis upon  the  heart  are  not  to  paralyze  it,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, but  to  render  the  ventricular  contractions  more  powerful 
and  complete,  less  frequent,  and  more  regular.  Hence  the  periods 
of  .rest  between  the  contractions  are  longer,  the  blood  is  driven 
more  forcibly  and  in  greater  quantity  into  the  aorta,  the  aortic 
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recoil  is  promoted,  and  thus  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  walls 
improved  (Fothergill). 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  digitalis  is  indicated,  and  as  to  its  mode  of  administnition. 
The  following  observations  may  serve  to  convey  the  main  prac- 
tical facts  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this  drug,  partly  founded 
on  the  statements  of  others,  and  partly  on  my  own  clinical  obser- 
vation. 

(i.)  In  all  cases  where  digitalis  is  given,  its  effects  should  be 
carefully  watched,  especially  as  regards  cardiac  action,  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  the  urine,  and  any  dropsy  which  may  be  present. 
When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid,  irregular,  ineffective,  or 
embarrassed,  the  pulse  being  weak,  the  good  results  of  the  use  of 
digitalis  are  seen  in  that  it  calms  the  heart,  makes  it  act  regularly 
and  more  vigorously,  often  relieving  unpleasant  local  sensations, 
while  the  pulse  is  thus  improved,  becoming  less  frequent,  stronger, 
fuller,  and  more  regular.  Intennittefiey  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  contraindicating  digitalis,  but  though  more  than  usual 
caution  is  required  under  such  circumstances,  yet  it  may  be  given 
in  many  cases  with  excellent  results,  and  Fothergill  is  of  opinion 
that  it  sometimes  indicates  a  necessity  for  increasing  the  dose.  If 
it  appears  to  induce  irregularity  or  intermittency,  with  much 
feebleness  of  pulse,  digitalis  should  be  discontinued.  As  regards 
the  urine,  this  is  often  much  increased  in  quantity,  but  only  if 
dropsy  is  present  (Ringer).  Should  it  become  diminished,  this  is 
considered  an  indication  for  stopping  the  drug.  Its  diuretic  action 
is  presumed  to  be  due  to  the  force  of  the  heart  being  increased, 
and  through  this  the  arterial  tension  in  the  kidneys,  by  which  the 
flow  of  water  out  of  the  vessels  is  promoted.  The  influence  of 
digitalis  on  cardiac  dropsy  is  often  most  marked,  but  not  alwa}'^. 
As  signs  which  suggest  the  discontinuance  of  digitalis  may  be 
mentioned  increase  of  unpleasant  sensations  about  the  heart,  if 
evidently  due  to  the  drug ;  tendency  to  faintness ;  noises  in  the 
head  ;  and  persistent  vomiting.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  a 
cumulative  action,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing suddenly. 

(ii.)  The  forms  in  which  digitalis  is  given  are  chiefly  as  the 
tincture  or  infusion,  some  preferring  one,  some  the  other.     If  it  is 
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The  distinctions  between  aneurism  and  a  solid  tumor  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  With  regard  to  the  heart,  the  chief  diffi- 
culties are,  that  aneurism  may  be  simulated  by  enlargement  of 
this  organ  with  valvular  disease,  and  es|>eciall7  if  the  aorta  is 
atheromatous;  or  that  an  aneurism  with  very  thin  walls  and 
fluid  contents,  pushing  the  heart  down  and  to  the  left,  may  be 
mistaken  for  mere  cardiac  enlargement.  The  principal  circum- 
stances in  &vor  of  cardiac  disease  are,  there  being  but  one  centre 
of  impulse ;  the  physical  signs  being  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
or  most  marked  here ;  the  absence  of  pressure-symptoms ;  and  the 
presence  of  general  dropsy  or  albuminuria. 

As  regards  the  fomi  of  an  aneuriwi,  the  signs  in  favor  of  geji- 
eral  fttdform  dilatation  are  given  by  Walshe  as  more  diffuse  pul- 
sation, both  above  and  below  the  clavicle ;  well-marked  thrill ; 
rough,  prolonged,  rasping,  whizzing,  or  whirring  murmur,  sys- 
tolic, audible  along  the  arch,  or  louder  there  than  over  the  aortic 
orifice ;  and  absence  or  slight  degree  of  pressure-signs. 

The  part  of  the  vessel  affected  must  be  determined  by  the  locality 
of  the  physical  signs,  and  the  exact  pressure-signs  observed ;  com- 
parison of  the  radial  pulses,  especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphyg- 
mograph,  may  afford  aid.  In  distinguishing  innominate  aneurism 
from  aortic,  the  following  considerations  have  weight :  The  physi- 
cal signs  correspond  to  the  region  of  the  innominate  artery ;  the 
prominence  appears  early,  and  it  may  displace  the  clavicle ;  it  is 
said  that  dysphagia  and  dyspnuea  from  prassure  arc  rare,  but  I 
have  known  both  these  symptoms  extremely  severe;  there  are 
often  signs  of  pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  right  brachial  plexus, 
and  on  the  right  bronchus ;  the  right  radial  pulse  is  always  modi- 
fied ;  and  pressure  on  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  on  the 
same  side  diminishes  the  pulsation. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  object  in  treatment  should  be  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a  cure  by  promoting  coagulation,  but  this 
can  only  be  aimed  at  in  the  case  of  a  sacculated  aneurism. 
Failing  this,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it,  retard  its  development 
as  much  as  possible,  and  treat  the  symptoms  and  complications 
which  so  frequently  arise. 

If  it  is  intended  in  any  case  to  attempt  to  induce  a  cure,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest,  in  the  recumbent 
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posture,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  avoid  every  source  of 
mental  disturbance.      Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  have  re- 
course to  starvation,  and  repeated  venesection,  but  at  the  present 
day  this  has  been  with  good  reason  modified  into  a  careful  regu- 
lation of  diet,  a  definite  quantity  of  solids  and  liquids  being  ad- 
ministered at  stated  intervals,  according  to  Mr.  Tufnell's  method. 
The  exact  amounts  must  depend  upon  each  individual  case,  but 
everything  should  be  strictly  weighed  or  measured,  the  object 
being  to  support  life  with  as  little  food  and  drink  as  possible, 
without  inducing  nervous  irritability.     Excess  of  fluid  must  be 
especially  avoided,  and  all  stimulants  are  to  be  prohibited.    In 
some  instances  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  a  little  blood  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  inducing  an 
ansemic  condition. 

The  objects  of  this  attention  to  rest  and  diet  are  to  calm  the 
circulation  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
blood  more  favorable  for  coagulation,  and  undoubtedly  some  cases 
do  improve  considerably  under  this  treatment  alone.  Mediemd 
agents,  however,  may  be  employed  with  benefit  at  the  same  time, 
viz.,  those  which  calm  and  regulate  the  heart's  action,  such  aa 
digitalis,  aconite,  or  belladonna ;  and  those  which  promote  coagu- 
lation, particularly  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  tincture  of  steel,  acetate 
of  lead,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  last  has  been  verj'  well 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Roberts  of  Manchester  and  Dr.  Balfour  of 
Edinburgh,  when  given  in  large  doses,  even  as  much  as  from  1^ 
to  30  grains  thrice  daily,  and  continued  for  a  long  period.  Some 
employ  watery  purgatives,  in  order  to  remove  the  watery  portion 
of  the  blood,  but  this  treatment  is  of  questionable  efficacy. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  certain  operative  procedures  to  which 
recourse  has  been  had,  with  the  view  of  curing  aortic  aneurism- 
These  are — 1.  Injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  into  the  ?ac. 
2.  Manipulation  of  the  sac  externally.  3.  Galvano-puncturc. 
4.  Introduction  of  a  quantity  of  fine  iron  wire  through  a  canula. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  even  to  mention  the  various 
symptoms  and  complications  which  may  require  attention  in  4e 
progress  of  a  case  of  aneurism ;  only  a  few  practical  points  can  be 
alluded  to  here.  It  is  always  well  to  keep  the  aneurism  covered 
with  cotton-wool,  and  should  it  be  particularly  prominent,  wafi 
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kind  of  protecting  shield  might  be  worn.  For  relieving  pain  and 
procuring  sleep,  the  chief  internal  remedies  are  opium,  hyoscya- 
mus,  lactucarium,  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  conium.  Subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia  is  most  valuable.  External  applications  are 
also  useful,  such  as  belladonna  or  opium  plaster ;  belladonna  or 
aconite  liniment ;  cold  poultices  of  linseed-meal  and  vinegar,  of 
conium,  digitalis,  or  oak-bark  (Walshe) ;  ice,  ether-spray,  or  chlo- 
roform cautiously  applied ;  counter-irritation  by  flying  blisters  or 
iodine,  which  sometimes  gives  marked  relief.  If  there  are  severe 
laryngeal  symptoms,  evidently  due  to  pressui-e  on  the  recurrent 
nerve,  it  is  decidedly  justifiable  to  perform  tracheotomy.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  some  cases  the  sterno-clavicular  ligaments 
might  be  divided,  in  order  to  allow  displacement  of  the  clavicle 
forwards. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


MEDIASTINAL   TUM0B8. 


Aortic  aneurism  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  mediastinal  en- 
largement, and  therefore  it  has  appeared  to  me  best  to  introduce 
what  has  further  to  be  said  on  the  subject  in  this  place.  The 
other  chief  varieties  are  cancer  (either  encephaloid  or  scirrho- 
encephaloid),  originating  in  the  oesophagus,  glands,  root  of  lung, 
or  thymus  gland;  fibro-cellular,  fibrous,  or  fibro-fatty  tumors; 
enlarged  masses  of  glands  in  tuberculosis,  or  Hodgkin's  disease ; 
inflammatory  exudation  and  abscess ;  or  very  rarely  masses  of 
steatoma,  or  hair. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — The  symptoms  are  mainly  those  of 
pressure,  as  already  mentioned,  and  they  accordingly  present  the 
usual  variations;  "currant  jelly"  expectoration  is  said  to  be 
common  in  cancer.  There  may  be  constitutional  symptoms  of 
tUfl  diathesb.  The  physical  signs  of  a  solid  tumor  are  also  widely 
di&rent,  but  the  following  list  may  give  some  notion  as  to  those 
which  are  to  be  sought  for.     1.  Local  hxdging,  especially  in  front. 
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of  variable  exteut,  often  irregular,  not  pulsating  as  a  rule.    Thi 
however,  is  frequently  absent.     2.  Deficiency  or  absence  of 
lory  movements  over  the  seat  of  enlargement,  and  in  some  instan 
over  one  side,  from  pressure  on  a  bronchus.     3.  Altered  pereuamm^ 
sounds  often  over  a  considerable  area,  it  being  dull  and  tonel 
hard,  wooden,  and  high-pitched,  or  occasionally  tubular  or 
phoric ;  with  marked  resistance.     4.  'Respiratory  sounds  weak  ^ 
absent,  blowing,  or  tubular,  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
largemeut  to  the  main  tubes.     5.   Vocal  fremitus  usually  a 
and  resonance  either  deficient,  bronchophonic,  or  pectoriloquoi 
6.  Frequently  dry  and  mucous  rdles  in  the  bronchi.     7.  DispUr       ee 
ment  of  the  heart  and  other  structures ;  increased  conduction  of  fc —  he 
heart-sounds;  and  occasionally  a  murmur  from  pressure  oi^i^  a 
great  vessel. 

Diagnosis. — Mediastinal  tumor  has  first  to  be  distinguiskz&ed 
from  other  morbid  conditions  in  the  chest,  and  those  mentioKz^ed 
by  Walshe  are  chronic  pneumonia,  chronic  pleuritic  effusioo, 
pericardial  effusion,  and  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Careful  c"?ofl- 
sideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  its  symptoms,  physical  ^i^ng, 
and  progress,  will  rarely  leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  diagiioetf 
thus  far.  It  is  much  more  difiicult,  however,  to  determiae  the 
nature  of  any  mediastinal  enlargement.  In  the  diagnosis  of  any 
doubtful  case,  as  between  aneurism  and  a  solid  tumor,  which  k 
usually  cancerous,  the  following  considerations  have  wei^t) 
these  having  been  chiefly  compiled  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Walshe:  1.  The  fact  of  the  patient  being  a  female,  and  under 
25,  point'^  to  a  solid  tumor ;  the  family  history  may  be  suggesUW 
of  cancer ;  or  the  occupation  may  be  in  favor  of  aneurism,  i 
As  regards  symptoms,  dysphagia,  severe  pain,  especially  behiii4 
are  more  common  in  aneurism ;  anlema  of  the  arm  and  cheit 
frequent  haemoptysis,  and  especially  currant-jelly  expectonUKHi 
in  tumor.  Occasionally  cancer-elements  may  be  discharged  ■ 
the  sputa.  8.  The  physical  sit/ns  are  of  much  value.  The  liio* 
tion  of  these  to  the  region  of  the  aorta,  presence  of  any  tlrf 
double  impulse,  and  esi)ecially  with  doubling  of  the  diastv 
share,  and  gradual  approach  of  any  pulsation  to  the  surfiioeb' 
suggestive  of  aneurism ;  great  superficial  extent  of  dulnefl^ 
sence  of  any  heaving  character  in  the  pulsation,  should  tUf 
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present,  and  the  want  of  accordance  between  it  and  the  maximum 
dulnesB,  are  in  fitvor  of  tumor.  4.  Careful  examination  may  re- 
veal cancer  in  other  parts,  or  there  may  be  constitutional  evi- 
dences of  its  presence. 

As  regards  distinguishing  different  solid  enlargements  from 
each  other,  all  that  can  be  stated  is,  that  cancer  is  the  most 
common ;  there  may  be  evidence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  or  of 
cancer  in  other  parts ;  and  free  haemoptysis  is  by  far  most  frequent 
in  this  form  of  tumor,  or  cancer-cells  may  be  expectorated.  It 
also  grows  outwards,  and  has  a  rapid  progress. 

Treatment. — ^All  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  symptoms  as 
they  arise. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Olf  CEBTAIN  ABNOBMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 

BLOOD. 

^Ax  blood  is  liable  to  numerous  deviations  from  a  healthy  state,  but 
^^  ^licse  alterations,  though  interesting;  and  important,  the  limits  of  this 
^•"fc  will  only  permit  a  general  outline,  except  in  some  particular  in- 

'loes.    The  changes  observed  may  be  arrangt'd  as  follows  : 
■'■-     In  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  blood.     1.  Plethora,  when  it  is  exces- 
^**-      2.  Hypercemiaf  or  anaemia,  when  deficient.    II.  In  obvious  physical 
^^eters,  e.  g.,  the  blood  may  bo  unusually  pale  and  watery,  dark  from 
«nt,  thick  and  tarry,  or  the  serum  has  sometimes  a  milky  appear- 
due  to  the  presence  of  fat.     III.  In  the  quantity  and  characters  of 
_^        ^^^yrpuseUs.     1.   The  red  corpuscles  may  be  (a)  deficient  (oligocy- 
^"**^ia) ;  (6)  in  excess  (polycythsBmia) ;  or  (c)  altered  in  shape  and  size, 
^>^  their  tendency  to,  and  mode  of  mutual  adhesion.     2.  The  white 
^^t^scles  are  often  too  numerous,  but  this  is  particularly  seen  in  the 
•."^^"ition  named  leueocythasmia,  which  will  be  considered  under  splenic 
-    ^^^•es.    IV.  In  the  nojiruU  chemical  constituents.     1.  Fibrin  may  be 
I  '  ^^icreased  (hyperinosis) ;  (b)  diminished  (hypinosis) ;  or  (c)  altered  in 

i^^^ndency  to  coagulate.    2.  Albumen  is  frequently  deficient,  sometimes 
•^"V^  the  normal.     8.  Water  may  be  excessive  (hydrsemia),  or  the  re- 
^^'^^.    4.  A  diminution  in  alkaline  or  earthy  salts,  especially  those  of 
*7^^^h  and  lime,  is  considered  important  in  some  diseases  ;  occasionally 
^y  are  increased.    6.  Fatty  elements,  particularly  cholesterin,  may  l>e 
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preeont  in  unusual  quantity.  Y.  Abnormal  chemical  8ubstances  an  often 
found  in  the  blood,  or,  at  all  events,  such  as  are  usually  present  ii  lo 
small  a  quantity  as  to  be  detected  only  with  difficulty  and  to  bo  practi- 
cally harmless,  e,  ^.,  lactic,  uric,  formic,  and  other  organic  acidi;  ks- 
cin  and  tyrosin ;  urea  and  its  products ;  bile  element8 ;  and  certaio 
metals.  YI.  Abnormal  microscopic  particles  are  also  not  uncommuDlj 
observed,  such  as  abundant  pigment-granules  (melansemia),  pus-curpoi- 
cles,  animal  or  vegetable  parasites. 

In  numerous  instances  more  than  one  form  of  deviation  is  obflerred. 

Anjemia — Spanjemia — Chlorosis. 

The  torm  ancemia  is  used  very  vaguely,  and,  in  addition  to  itsstrictlj 
literal  sense,  it  is  applied  in  practice  to  three  classes  of  cas€8,  ni.' 
Where  the  blood  is  deficient  in  quantity  ;  where  it  is  abnormal  in  quality; 
and  where  the  arteries  are  inadequately  filled.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  usually  more  or  less  combined.  The  chief  alterations  inquslity 
are  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles,  and  often  of  albumen  ;  excess  of  w»t«r 
and  salts,  the  serum  having  a  low  specific  gravity.  Fibrin  i.«  propor- 
tionately high,  and  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  coagulate  in  the  vein*- 
Chlorosis  or  green  sickness  merely  signifies  that  there  is  a  peculiar  gT«*n- 
ish  tint,  such  as  is  frequently  observed  in  anwmic  girls,  associated  wit* 
menstrual  derangements,  and  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  toiM 
chemical  change  in  the  blood  coloring-matter. 

Etiology. — Yery  many  causes  may  give  rise  to  anaemia,  but  the  chin 
include  considerable  loss  of  blood  at  one  time,  or  repeated  small  Iimm** 
bad  hygienic  conditions,  especially  constant  sedentary  or  laborious  eo- 
ployment  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  with  deficiency  of  sunlight ;  inlp^^^*' 
or  insufficient  food,  particularly  a  want  of  animal  diet ;  impaired  p«»W 
of  digestion ;  excessive  drains  upon  the  system,  such  as  ovorltctstioOt 
diarrhoea,  suppuration,  &c.  ;  prolonged  exposure  to  malarial  infjuen*'* 
with  or  without  attacks  of  ague  ;  various  chronic  diseases  which  intfrfpr* 
with  nutrition,  e.  (7.,  phthisis,  cancer,  renal  or  splenic  disease,  gt*W* 
ulcer,  &c. ;  acute  febrile  di.sease8;  excessive  venery  or  ninsturbation;  d** 
pressing  mental  influences;  chronic  poi.<oning  by  lead,  mercuryi  •^ 
other  metals.  In  many  instances  several  of  these  causes  havecombiA^ 
in  inducing  ana?mia.  A  pale  ana?mic  aspect  is  not  uncommonly  ••t'^' 
ing  feature  in  those  sufl\iring  from  mitral  or  aortic  disease,  but  thii  J» 
partly  due  to  insufficient  filling  of  the  arteries. 

It  is  in  females,  especially  from  16  to  25  years  of  ago,  that  ancoi*^' 
chlorosis  is  most  frequently  observed.  This  has  been  supposed  ttf  ^ 
mainly  the  result  of  the  great  demands  on  the  developmental  pi>«<^ 
about  the  period  of  puberty,  but  commonly  it  will  be  found  in  thehi*' 
tory  of  these  cases  that  there  are  some  other  obvious  causes,  which  st*'* 
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Mto  aided  materially  in  giving  rise  to  the  anaemic  condition,  the 
idrtant  being  long- continued  habitual  constipation^  which  neces- 
lb  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  consequent  im- 
Mrition  ;  and  abstinence  from  animal  food,  this  being  the  conse- 
r  the  loss  of  appetite  or  rather  disgust  for  food,  which  is  neces- 
jDciated  with  the  bad  state  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Other 
I  Are  also  frequently  active  i:n  these  cases,  such  as  deficient  ex- 
Me  confinement,  overwork  (particularly  with  some  sewing  ma- 
md  mental  depression. 

01C8. — The  appearance  of  persons  suffering  from  anaemia  is,  as  a 
Irlently  characteristic.  They  are  pale,  often  waxy,  and  with  a 
laparent  skin,  or,  as  already  mentioned,  a  greenish  or  yellowish- 
•  is  observed  in  chlorotic  girls.  The  veins  are  often  very  evi- 
I  have  a  peculiar  pinkish  tint.  The  mucous  membranes  should, 
be  particularly  looked  to,  especially  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
did,  and  the  membrane  covering  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue, 
Bg  more  or  less  pale  and  bloodless.  The  sclerotics  appear  clear 
ih.  The  general  condition  will  vary  according  to  the  cause  of 
iIa;  in  chlorosis  the  patient  is  often  apparently  well  nourished, 
be  tissues  are  usually  fiabby  and  wanting  in  tone.  (Edema 
I  ankles,  and  putfiness  of  the  eyelids  in  the  morning  are  com- 
1  there  may  even  be  considerable  anasarca  of  the  legs  after 
some  time  The  effect  of  anaemia  in  promoting  dropsy  from 
Mes  has  been  previously  alluded  to. 

ijfeetive  sensations  complained  of  are  also  very  uniform  in  chlo- 
li.  These  are  debility,  languor,  and  incapacity  for  exertion ; 
Ailliness  and  coldness  of  the  extremities;  shortness  of  breath 
Uaiiun  after  any  effort,  or  even  without  this;  sometimes  a  ten- 
iyncopo  ;  headache,  dizziness,  and  noises  in  the  ears ;  neuralgic 
tfical  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  in  the 
ibis  being  frequently  accompanied  with  tenderness,  and  being 
tome  and  go.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  pain  in  the  left 
possibly  be  connected  with  the  spleen  in  some  oases.  Anaemic 
ve  often  low  spirited  or  irritable,  and  subject  to  hysteria. 
gttBtive  organs  are  usually  at  fault.  Appetite  is  impaired  or  de- 
nd  there  may  be  an  absolute  disgust  for  food,  especially  meat, 
b  and  atonic  dyspepsia  are  common.  The  bowels  are  obsti- 
mstipated,  as  a  rule.  Hsematcmesis  and  melaena  occasionally 
Utnstrucuion  is  almost  always  deranged,  being  absent,  infre- 
ragular,  scanty,  unhealthy,  painful,  or  sometimes  menorrhagic. 
iM  is  frequently  present. 

I  abnormal  physical  signs  are  observed  in  marked  anemia, 
itfe  been  already  described,  viz.,  systolic  murmur  at  the 
^  bUnring  murmur  in  the  arteries,  especially  the  subdaTiaBi 
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sometimes  thrill;  venous  hum^  which  is  in  some  cases  oven  heard  OTer 
the  cranium,  and  may  also  he  accompanied  hy  a  thrill.  The  heart'i 
action  is  very  liahle  to  be  disturbed,  becoming  easily  excited  and  hurried, 
and,  in  severe  cases,  even  irregular.  The  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  oom- 
pressible,  or  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  urine  frequently  presents  important  changes,  being  pale  and 
watery,  excessive  in  quantity,  of  low  specific  gravity,  deficient  in  acidity, 
with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  pigment. 

It  is  believed  that  anaemia  may  ultimately  give  rise  to  organic  diseases, 
such  as  phthisis,  or  gastric  ulcer ;  acute  affections  occurring  in  anaemic 
individuals  are  apt  to  assume  a  low  type,  and  to  be  followed  by  protracted 
convalescence. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of  anaemia,  is  to 
find  out  its  causes,  and  remove  these  if  possible.  Attention  to  hygiemc 
conditions  is  most  essential,  especially  in  the  case  of  chlorotic  girls.  Fresh 
air,  good  light,  outdoor  exercise,  avoidance  of  late  hours,  and  of  hot  and 
crowded  rooms,  change  of  air  and  scene  to  some  dry  and  bracing  climate, 
especially  to  the  seaside,  cheerful  society,  and  the  removal  of  all  disturb- 
ing mental  influences,  are  most  efiScient  aids  in  treatment.  Baths,  par- 
ticularly in  sea-water,  or  douches,  with  friction  afterwards,  are  very 
beneficial,  if  followed  by  good  reaction.  It  is  also  most  important  to  look 
to  the  diet^  and  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Nutritious  food  must 
be  given  at  frequent  intervals,  and  it  is  often  requisite  to  give  strict  in- 
structions on  this  matter,  particularly  with  regard  to  meat^  to  which 
these  patients  have  a  strong  objection.  It  ought  to  be  taken  underdone, 
and,  if  it  causes  pain,  it  may  be  pounded.  Nutritious  soups  are  also 
useful,  and  beer  or  wine  is  generally  indicated.  The  state  of  the  bowels 
demands  particular  notice,  and  the  patient  should  bo  fully  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  having  a  proper  stool  daily.  Aloes  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  aperient  in  these  oases,  given  at  night,  in  the  form  of  pill  aloes 
c.  myrrh,  or  as  extract.  Remedies  for  the  stomach  are  frequently  very 
beneficial  also,  bismuth  with  hydrocyanic  acid  being  particularly  vala- 
able  in  relieving  the  unpleasant  and  painful  sensations  connected  with 
this  organ,  when  taken  shortly  before  meals. 

Iron  in  some  form  is  the  great  remedy  in  anfemia.  The  mist,  ferri.  co. 
is  eminently  efiScacious  in  chlorosis,  and  other  excellent  preparations  are 
the  pill,  or  saccharated  powder  of  carbonate,  the  amroonio-citrate,  and 
the  ferrura  redactum.  The  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  is  invaluable  in 
many  cases,  especially  when  the  anssmia  is  associated  with  ezcesBive  dis- 
charges. The  solution  of  the  pernitrate,  phosphate,  sulphate,  and  mag- 
netic oxide  are  also  very  useful  preparations,  and,  in  anaemic  childm, 
steel  wine  and  the  tartrate  produce  excellent  results.  Chalybeate  waUn 
are  beneficial  in  some  instances.  Iron  may  be  combined  with  infeiioB 
of  quassia  or  calumba,  or  with  quinine,  or  strychnine,  and  some 
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mend  it  to  be  given  with  arsenic,  manganese,  pepsin,  and  other  remedies. 
The  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  and  Easton's  syrup,  are  very  valuable 
preparations.  It  is  frequently  desirable  to  change  the  form  of  adminis- 
tration from  time  to  time,  or  even  to  stop  the  iron  temporarily,  should  it 
appear  to  disagree. 

The  pain  in  the  side  often  requires  attention  in  chlorosis,  and  usually 
it  is  much  relieved  by  wearing  a  belladonna  plaster. 

Pyemia — Septic  amia. 

This  is  a  subject  belonging  principally  to  surgery,  and  it  is  not  proposed 
to  enter  fully  into  its  consideration  here,  but  merely  to  indicate  the 
chief  facts  with  regard  to  the  affection,  as  it  sometimes  occurs  in  medical 
practice. 

Etiology. — Excluding  obvious  injuries  and  operations,  the  causes  of 
pyssmia  or  septicnmia,  as  these  affections  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician,  are  as  follows :  I.  Disease  of  bones,  either  acute  or  chronic, 
leading  to  suppuration  ;  it  may  thus  arise  from  disease  of  the  temporal 
bone.     2.  Affections  of  the  heart  or  vessels,  originating  septic  materials, 
which  contaminate  the  blood,  e.  g.^  endocarditis,  softening  of  clots,  es- 
pecially in  the  veins,  phlebitis.     3.  Formation  of  abscesses,  or  gangrene 
in   any  part,  either  external   to,  or  within   organs.     4.  Ulceration  of 
mucous  surfaces,  «.^.,  the  gall-bladder  or  its  duct,  and  the  intestines. 
6.  Inflammation  of  a  low  type,  and  attended  with  suppuration,  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  urinary  passages.     6.  Diseases  giving 
rise  to  external  inflammation  of  an  unhealthy  character,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  especially  the  different  varieties  of  erysipelas,  variola,  rvzc- 
dnia  in  retaccination^  malignant  pustule,  glanders,  carbuncles  or  boils, 
and  under  this  class  may  bo  also  mentioned  dissection- wounds.    7.  Pysomia 
occasionally  arises  in  low  fevers,  such  as  typhus,  without  there  being  any 
evident  local  source  of  blood-poisoning.     8.  It  is  stated  to  be  idiopathic 
in  rare  instances,  but  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  pyeamia  may  follow 
a  very  slight  injury  in  unhealthy  subjects,  and  that  there  are  many 
internal  causes  which  might  escape  observation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  highly  probable  that  death  may 
occur  from  pyaemia,  without  there  being  any  characteristic  post-morfem 
appearances.  The  morbid  changes  which  it  tends  to  produce  may  be 
suromed  up  thus;  1.  Great  coupef<fion  throughout  the  various  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body.  2.  Ilemnrr/ia;/Mf  in  the  form  of  petechise  or  vibices 
in  connection  with  the  skin,  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  or  actual 
escape  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  last-mentioned ;  extravasations  into 
muscles  and  among  deep  tissues  ;  and  apoplectic  clots  in  the  substance  of 
organs,  which  are  prone  to  undergo  rapid  changes.  8.  Acute  inflammatUm 
in  the  solid  organs,  of  a  low  type.     4.  Formation  of  ab»ee$9e»  in  thoDi 
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tnd  iicate  inflammatory  atfoctions  which  it  may  simulate,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  its  poesible  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  morbid  conditions 
mentioned  under  its  etiology.  In  some  cases  its  course  of  temperature 
Bikes  it  resemble  ague. 

Trkatment. — The  only  chance  for  recovery  is  in  the  free  and  regular 
idminietration  of  nutritious  food,  stimulants,  and  tonics,  especially  mineral 
•elds,  bark,  quinine,  and  tincture  of  steel.  Antiseptics  have  been  strongly 
recommended.     Local  lesions  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THB0MB08I8  AND  EMBOLISM. 

Thi terms  "thrombus  "  and  "  embolus  "  have  been  frequently  used  in 
^^e  course  of  this  work,  and  now  it  is  intended  to  indicate  the  chief 
ecological,  pathological,  and  clinical  facts  pertaining  to  each  of  these 
morbid  conditions. 

By  thrombosis  is  meant  a  iocal  coagulation  of  blood  during  life^  either  in 
">®  hesrt  or  a  vessel,  a  clot  being  thus  formed,  named  a  ihrombus. 

^fnbolism  signifies  the  partial  or  entire  plugging  of  a  bloodvessel  by  a 
*^  fragment  or  embolus  conveyed  from  some  distant  part. 

I.  Thrombohis. 

fiTiOLooT. — The  causes  which  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  thrombus 
"^"y  be  thus  stated :  I.  Anything  which  impedes  or  retards  the  blood-current  ^ 
'*?-,v»lvular  and  other  organic  diseases  in  the  heart,  pressure  upon  its 
^^ities,  or  mere  feeble  cardiac  action,  such  as  is  observed  after  fevers,  or 
'"  various  chronic  wasting  affections  ;  affections  of  the  lungs,  impeding 
™*palmonary  circulation ;  obstruction  of  a  vessel  by  constriction,  pressure, 
°^ internal  plugging,  especially  by  an  embolus;  pressure  upon  the  capil- 
^''iei  of  apart;  solution  of  continuity  of  a  vessel ;  and  dilatation  of  vessels, 
P^icularly  in  aneurisms,  varicose  veins,  and  distended  venous  plexuses, 
^generally  feeble  state  of  the  circulation,  or  t^ravitation  may  also  con- 
^buteto  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  2.  Those  which  iwluce  an  abnormal 
^"^Honof  the  inner  surface  of  the  hearty  or  of  the  coafs  of  the  vesseU,  e.  g. , 
^^^  inflammation,  Assuring  of  the  surface,  atheroma,  calcification,  pro- 
J^etioQ  of  cancerous  and  other  new  formations  into  the  interior  of  vessels, 
^  the  changes  in  their  walls  associated  with  surrounding  gangrene  or 
'Qfltmrnation.     8.  Oeriain  conditions  of  the  blood,  viz.,  hyperinosis  or  in- 
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creased  tendency  in  the  fibrin  to  coagulate,  such  as  may  be  observed  in 
various  acute  inflammatory  affections  and  pregnancy,  probably  pjsmit 
and  allied  states ;  and  ansemin.  IncreaAed  heat  of  the  blood,  either  locil 
or  general,  has  been  looked  upon  by  Richardson  and  others  as  a  probable 
cause  of  thrombosis.  In  many  instances  more  than  one  cause  has  con* 
tributed  to  the  clotting  process. 

In  further  considering  this  subject  it  will  be  convenient  to  trfit 
separately  of  thrombosis  in  connection  with  the  hearty  jmlmovutry^  aod 
systemic  vessels. 

Cardiac  Thrombosis. — Intra-cardiac  Blood-concretions.— Co- 
agula  may  form  in  the  heart  after  death,  immediately  before  this  event, 
or  at  some  previous  period  more  or  less  remote.  These  are  distioguisbed 
from  each  other  by  their  color,  consistence,  mode  of  arrangement  with 
regard  to  and  degree  of  adhesion  to  the  cardiac  walls,  whether  they  are 
laminated  or  not,  and  whether  they  have  undergone  changes,  either  in 
the  direction  of  organization  or  softening.  It  is  desirable  to  make  a  few 
special  remarks  respecting  the  coaffidaiion  produced  shortly  before  dnii, 
as  this  is  probably  often  a  very  dangerous  event,  and  one  which  aid» 
materially  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result.  It  occurs  in  connection  with 
organic  diseases  in  the  heart,  which  obstruct  the  circulation  or  give  rise 
to  roughness  of  the  surface,  but  is  most  important  in  certain  acute dii* 
eases,  where  it  is  duo  to  a  condition  of  the  blood  favorable  to  coagulation, 
combined  with  a  gradual  loss  of  power  in  the  cardiac  contractioni,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  blood  is  not  properly  expelled,  but  is  partially 
whipped  up  and  its  fibrin  deposited.  Obstruction  in  the  lungs  frequently 
contributes  to  the  clotting  process.  Among  the  most  important  diseasw 
in  which  this  is  observed  are  croup,  diphtheria,  endocarditis,  pneumonia, 
peritonitis,  the  condition  following  delivery,  erysipelas,  rheumatic  fever, 
and  pysemia  and  its  allies.  Cardiac  thrombosis  is  much  more  common, 
as  well  as  more  dangerous  in  the  right  cavities  than  the  ^//,  but  may 
occur  on  both  sides.  Usually  the  clots  are  decolorized,  pale  or  yellowishi 
but  not  uniform  throughout,  firm  and  fibrinous,  often  laminated  and 
fibrillated  or  granular,  entangled  among  the  muscular  bands  and  tendin- 
ous cords,  somewhat  adherent  to  the  surface,  but  separable  without  injur- 
ing the  endocardium.  Occasionally  they  soften  in  the  centre.  Theyinay 
extend  a  variable  distance  into  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  presenting 
frequently  marks  of  the  valves,  but  these  portions  can  be  readily  ^^ 
moved. 

Symptoms  and  Sigxs.— The  effex?ts  of  cardiac  thromboais  will  ^^ 
with  the  rapidity  of  iU  production,  its  seat  and  extent;  the  dangers ar* 
that  it  gives  rise  to  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  and  interference  with 
the  heart's  action  ;  that  large  portions  may  become  detached,  and  lodged 
either  in  one  of  the  main  orifices,  or  in  an  arterial  trunk ;  or  that  iOialW 
fiarticles  should  be  separated,  and  conveyed  into  the  smaller  vesaelt  as 
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ttnboli.  Probably  also  the  products  of  softening  of  a  clot  may  poison  the 
blood  generally.  Sudden  extensive  clotting  will  induce  groat  disturbance 
of  the  cardiac  action,  which  becomes  irregular  and  very  hurried,  the 
pcilBe  being  extremely  weak  and  small,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope, 
argent  dyBpncea,  intense  restlessness  and  anxiety,  followed  by  signs  of 
obstruction,  either  in  the  pulmonary  or  venous  circulation  or  both,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  clot«  In  loss  rapid  cases  the  obstructive 
^mptoms  are  chiefly  observed,  with  more  or  less  cardiac  distress. 
Plugging  of  an  orifice  or  great  vessel  by  a  clot  may  cause  sudden  dt'ath. 
The  physical  signs  are  groat  irregularity  in  the  rhythm  and  force  of  the 
impulse;  increased  cardiac  dulncss,  especially  towards  the  right;  obscu- 
rity and  irregularity  of  the  sounds,  particularly  the  first;  and  alteration 
In  murmurs,  or  the  production  of  a  new  murmur,  especially  pulmonary 
t^fstolic. 

Treatment.  —  The  remedies  required  in  this  condition  are  absolute 
leet  in  the  recumbent  posture  ;  stimulants,  especially  if  there  is  a  syncopal 
tendency,  with  as  much  liquid  nourishment  as  the  patient  can  take  com- 
fortably;  heat  to  the  extremities;  free  dry  cuppinsc  over  the  chest. 
Formerly  alkaline  bicarbonates  were  recommended  to  be  freely  adminis- 
tered with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Recently  Dr.  Richardson  has  advo- 
OBted  the  use  of  liquor  ammonisB  (m  x  in  ice  water  every  hour),  with 
iodide  of  potassium  (gr.  iii  to  gr.  v  every  alternate  hour),  which  he  has 
found  highly  successful.  In  some  instances  po.ssibly  digitalis  might  be 
joi  use  in  order  to  excite  stronger  contraction  of  the  heart,  or  gentle 
galvanism.  All  lowering  measures  are  injurious,  and  opiates  must  be 
ftToided. 

Thrombosis  in  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  its  Branches. — 
Much  discussion  has  been  carried  on  relative  to  this  subject,  especially 
as  it  applies  to  women  after  parturition.  Occasionally  such  persons  die 
•Dddenly,  and  after  death  extensive  clots  are  found  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  divisions,  which  some  believe  have  been  the  caune  of 
death,  and  have  been  formed  there  primarily  and  independently  ;  others 
think  that  they  are  the  result  of  embolism,  fragments  having  become 
detached  from  clots  in  the  veins  or  heart,  and  lodged  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels  as  centres  for  coagulation ;  while  still  others  regard  death  as 
being  due  to  syncope,  and  the  clot  to  be  merely  of  post-mortem  forma- 
tion. The  probability  is,  that  in  most  instances,  at  all  events,  embolism 
bas  something  to  do  with  the  phenomena  observed,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
alble  that  a  large  mass  may  be  sometimes  carried  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  obstruct  it 

Clots  may  be  found  only  in  the  main  trunk  and  larger  divisions,  in 
tiie  smaller  branches,  or  more  or  less  throughout.  According  to  the  ex- 
tant involved  and  to  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  will  the  clinical  phe- 
ttomena  vary.     In  some  instances,  as  already  stated,  sudden  death  is  be- 
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lieved  to  occur,  preceded  by  a  cry,  in  connection  with  some  effort 
parturition.     When  only  the  smaller  branches  are  affected  there 
symptoms.    If  the  clotting  is  more  extensive,  there  is  more  or  less 
noea  and  sense  of  want  of  air,  with  oppression  across  the  chest,  evid< 
of  cardiac  embarrassment,  faintncss  or  actual  syncope,  much  genei 
tress  and  anxiety,  followed  by  signs  of  overloading  of  the  right  heart 
general  venous  congestion.    The  symptoms  may  temporarily  8ubsid< 
then  recur.     It  is  highly  probable  that  coagulation  in  the  pulm< 
vessels  often  adds  to  the  danger  of  various  lung  and  general  affecl 
and  prolongs  the  duration  of  the  former. 

Treatment  must  be  similar  to  that  for  cardiac  thrombosis. 

Thrombosis  in  the  Systemic  Veins. — Phlkqmasia  Dolens. The 

formation  of  clots  in  the  systemic  veins  it>  by  no  means  an  uncouKminoii 
occurrence,  resulting  from  pressure,  obstruction,  feeble  circul^=-^t/oj), 
altered  blood,  &c.,  but  it  is  most  important  in  connection  with  the  -^affec- 
tion named  phlegmasia  doUntt^  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  lower  extrtF^-niitj 
is  involved,  the  external  iliac  or  femoral  vein  becoming  obstructcs^  on 
one  or  both  sides,  or  sometimes  the  common  iliac  ;  occtisionally  the?  arm 
is  affected.  The  formation  of  clots  in  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  is  also  a  very  serious  matter,  which  I  have  (jbserved  as  the  «•«?*"" 
of  injury  or  disease  of  the  cranial  bones. 

PhlegmaHia  is  most  frequently  associated    with   the?  puer()erHl    »t«*t*', 
coming  on  at  a  variable  period  after  delivery,  but  it  may  also  occur  **■ 
sequela  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  especially  typhus  and  typh(»id,  plc*!*""''.^ 
and  pneumonia,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  various  chronic  d!6t?t»f'*-'*? 
particularly  phthisis  and  malignant  uterine  disease.     Different  viev«'*  •'^ 
held  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  affection.     Some  regard  infiammaii<*'*  *J' 
the  veins  (phlebitis)  as  the  primary  lesion  after  parturition,  this  haa-^'"^ 
extended  from  the  uterine  veins;  others  consider  the  plugging  to  b^  *"^ 
first  event,  due  to  impure  blood  or  embolism,  the  emboli  freqii«***' 
coming  from  thrombi  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  inflamni**'**" 
to  be  secondary.     Certainly  in  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  ^J 
observation,  where  phlegmasia  has  occurred  independently  of  parturi- 
tion, coagulation  has  appeared  to  be  the  primary  morbid  conditioiif  •'' 
it  has  sometimes  been  brought  about  by  an  effort,  especially  when  ^l"* 
was  accompanied  by  temporary  interference  with  the  venous  circulat**^" 
in  some  part. 

Anatomical  Characters. — A  thrombus  in  a  vein  vari«'s  in  itschtr^**" 
ters  according  to  its  age  and  mode  of  formation.  If  a  vessel  is  sudden  ™' 
plugged,  the  clot  is  at  first  uniform  throughout,  soft  and  red  ;  but  if  tl^ 
is  gradually  produced,  it  presents  a  stratified  appearance,  and  the  ttn' 
may  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles, 
thrombus  increases  in  extent  after  its  first  formation,  to  a  variable 
this  de])ending  chiefiy  on  the  force  of  the  circulaticm,  and  on  the  fiieai 
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situation  of  the  collateral  branches.  The  thrombuR  undergoes  the  usual 
changes  in  color  and  consistence,  becomes  adherent  to  the  vessel,  in  which 
it  frequently  excites  inflammation,  and  organization  often  follows,  so  that 
ultimately  a  fibrous  cord  alone  remains,  the  vein  being  obliterated  [adhe- 
sive phlebitis).  Occasionally  calcification  takes  place,  a  '*  phlebolith '' 
being  produced.  In  some  instances  partial  or  complete  softening  or 
liquefaction  occurs,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  clot,  and  a  puriform 
fluid  may  result,  consisting  either  of  granules  and  molecules  derived  from 
the  fibrin,  with  broken-down  corpuscles,  or,  as  some  believe,  of  actual 
pus,  due  to  proliferation  of  white  corpuscles.  This  is  probably  the  pathol- 
ogy of  so-called  suppurative  phlebitis.  In  this  way  the  clot  may  be  com- 
pletely removed,  or  substances  are  originated  which  contaminate  and 
poison  the  blood. 

In  phlegmasia  dolens  the  smaller  veins  and  lymphatics  are  also  speedily 
involved,  and  more  or  less  inflammation  is  set  up  often  in  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue,  or  even  in  the  deeper  structures. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  symptoms  associated  with  venous  throm- 
bosis are  those  due  to:  1.  Local  irritation  by  the  clot.  2.  Obstruction  of 
the  vein  and  consequent  interference  with  the  circulation.  8.  Detach- 
ment of  embolic  fragments.  4.  Constitutional  disturbance,  which  may 
result  from  the  formation  of  septic  matters  and  contamination  of  the  blood. 
In  phlegmasia  pain  and  tenderness  along  the  veins  and  lymphatics  of  the 
thigh  are  usually  present  to  a  variable  degree.  One  case  which  came 
under  my  notice  (after  typhus),  commenced  with  a  sudden  intense  pain  at 
the  moment  of  coagulation,  which  afterwards  became  most  excruciating, 
deeply  situated  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  and  of  an  aching  and 
somewhat  neuralgic  character.  In  phthisis,  also,  phlegmasia  is  often  the 
cause  of  much  distress.  The  veins  are  felt  in  time  thickened,  and  firm 
or  cord-like,  and  the  lymphatics  are  seen  as  red  lines.  Soon  there  may 
be  signs  of  venous  congestion,  but  very  speedily  this  is  followed  by  a 
deadly  whiteness  of  the  limb  (white  leg)^  which  swells  from  below  upwards, 
chiefly  from  osdema,  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous  size,  and  becoming 
tense,  elastic,  with  a  most  uncomfortable  subjective  feeling  of  tightness. 
In  time  the  superficial  veins  become  enlarged  and  varicose  if  the  obstruc- 
tion is  not  removed,  and  the  leg  often  remains  swollen  for  many  months, 
or  even  permanently,  the  tissues  being  thickened  and  hard.  Rigors  may 
occur  at  the  outset,  followed  by  pyrexia  and  much  prostration. 

Trkatmemt. — In  phlegtnasia  dolens  the  most  efficient  treatment  is  to 
support  the  patient  well  by  nourishing  food  and  stimulants ;  to  keep  the 
leg  perfectly  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  or  even  a  little  raised ;  to 
use  hot  opiate  fomentations  assiduously,  and  give  sedatives  to  relieve  pain, 
if  required.  Subsequently  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine,  good  diet, 
and  change  of  air  are  most  beneficial,  with  douching,  frictions,  and  sham- 
pooing of  the  limb,  which  must  be  carefully  bandaged,  or  an  elastic  stock- 
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ing  be  worn.     Great  improvement  may  be  brought  about,  even  after » 
long  interval. 

Thrombosis  in  the  Arteries. — This  is  almost  alwavs  associated  with 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  walls  of  a  vessel,  or  with  embolism.  Itsftyrop- 
toms  are  merely  those  indicative  of  local  obstruction  of  arteries. 

Embolism. 

Origin  of  Emboli  and  Anatomical  Chanoks  resulting  from 
THEM. — The  following  are  the  principal  sources  of  emboli :  1.  Most  com- 
monly a  thrombus  in  a  systemic  rein,  in  the  heart,  in  an  artery  (espMiillj 
in  connection  with  aneurism),  or,  rarely,  in  the  pulmonary  vessel?.  2. 
Vegetations  about  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart,  particularly  if 
there  is  obstructive  disease,  especially  mitral  stenosis.  3.  Atheroma  Aod 
calcification  of  the  cardiac  valves  or  of  arteries,  portions  of  the  morbid 
materials  becoming  detached.  4.  New  growths,  e.  ^.,  cancer,  which  have 
communicated  with  the  interior  of  vessels.  5.  Particles  rosulting  from 
gangrene  of  organs.  6.  Parasites  which  have  gained  access  into  the  ves- 
sels.    7.  Pigment  granules. 

According  to  the  size  and  place  of  origin  of  the  embolus  will  be  theseat 
of  its  arrest.  It  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  plug  an  artery  of  considera- 
ble size,  or  is  only  stopped  in  the  capillaries.  When  originating  in  th« 
venous  portion  of  the  circulation  emboli  rarely  pass  through  the  pulmon- 
ary capillaries,  but  become  impacted  there  as  a  rule  ;  those  coming  fi^™ 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  the  arteries,  lod?« 
either  in  smaller  arteries  or  in  the  capillaries,  and  especially  in  thev»^ 
sels  of  the  brain,  spleen,  and  kidneys:  those  from  the  portal  tributarie* 
are  generally  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver.  An  embolus  i* 
chiefly  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stream,  and  it  is  somtrwhni 
influenced  by  gravitation.  The  seat  of  impaction  is  often  at  a  bifurcati<'n, 
and  the  closure  may  be  complete,  or  only  partial  at  first,  but  a  secondary 
thrombus  always  forms,  so  that  ultimately  the  vessel  is  entirely  blocker* 
up  to  a  variable  extent.  Secondary  emboli  are  sometimes  separated  froT 
the  primary  one  or  the  resulting  thrombus,  and  pass  on  into  smnller  vft- 
sels  Embolism  produces  irritation  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  lodges,  anu 
is  soon  followed  by  marked  hyperromia  in  the  collateral  vessels  art>und, 
extending  over  a  variable  area,  which  often  terminates  in  their  ruptor^, 
with  the  formation  of  a  heynorrhagic  infarct.  In  time  this  either  bectun** 
decolorized,  more  consistent,  and  organized,  or  a  process  of  softeningand 
molecular  disintegration  takes  place,  t>cginning  in  the  centre  of  the  infarrt. 
and  extending  more  or  less  to  the  circumference,  the  debris  of  the  inTolTed 
tissue  being  evident  in  the  softened  mass.  Ultimately  it  may  be  absorbed, 
or  remain  as  a  caseous,  encapsuled  ma.ss,  or  become  calcified.  Thenatai« 
of  the  changes  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  circulation  is 
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ibttructed,  and  the  difficulty  in  setting  up  the  collatenil  circulatioi^ ;  the 
iwie  affected ;  the  size  of  the  infarct ;  and  the  character  of  the  embolus, 
if  this  has  septic  properties,  as  when  it  comes  from  a  gangrenous  part,  it 
•Uup  rapid  and  violent  inflammation,  and  speedy  disorganization  occurs, 
fith  the  production  of  a  purifprm  material,  constituting  an  embolic  abscess, 
vhich  is  surrounded  by  hypersBmia. 

The  effects  of  an  embolus  as  regards  the  part  supplied  by  the  vessel 
vhich  is  blocked  up,  are  similar  to  those  of  obstruction  from  any  other 
iMise,  viz.,  anssmia,  atrophy,  softening,  futty  degeneration,  or  actual 
^grene. 

The  most  important  seats  of  embolism  are  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  brain, 
pleen,  kidneys,  and  heart.  Petechial  spots  on  the  skin,  mucous,  and 
MOU8  membranes  are  sometimes  due  to  this  cause.  A  very  interesting 
Me  came  under  my  notice,  in  which  sudden  embolism  occurred  in  con- 
Mction  with  the  main  vessels  of  the  forearm. 

Stmptoms. — The  clinical  phenomena  necessarily  vary  greatly,  accord- 
Dg  to  the  vessels  affected,  the  rapidity  and  degree  of  obstruction,  the 
tharacters  of  the  embolus,  and  other  circumstances;  in  a  general  way  it 
Ml  only  be  stated  that  they  are  those  significant  of  sudden  or  gradual 
4»truction  of  the  vessels  supplying  some  organ  or  part,  followed  by  those 
■dicating  the  local  effects  of  the  embolus,  and  in  some  cases  by  evidences 
if  aepticsmia. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DISUASISS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Abdomen. 

.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen 
md  its  contained  organs,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chest,  to 
Mint  out  the  various  methods  of  physical  examination  "  which  may  be 
■iployei^  and  what  information  each  of  them  is  capable  of  affording.  In 
iffder  to  make  this  examination  satisfactorily,  the  abdomen  should  be 
■operly  exposed,  and  the  patient  placed  in  an  appropriate  position.  The 
Mit  posture  ordinarily  is  on  the  back,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  con- 
iderably  raised,  and  the  knees  and  thighs  bent,  so  that  the  abdominal 
MtM^ea  may  be  relaxed;  however,  it  is  requisite  in  many  cases  to  make 
M  patient  assume  other  positions,  such  as  lying  on  either  side,  or  on  the 
bee,  or  kneeling,  supported  on  the  hands  and  knees.  The  patient  should 
m  desired  to  breathe  deeply,  or  the  attention  may  be  occupied  with  con- 
mnation,  so  that  a  state  of  contraction  and  tension  of  the  muscles  may 
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be  avoided,  which  is  otherwise  very  apt  to  be  produced.  It  only  remniM 
to  be  added,  that  the  examination  should  be  carried  out  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and  that  not  uncommonly  it  has  to  be  made  on  more  tbn 
one  occasion  before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

Assuming  thai  the  regions  into  which  the  abdomen  is  artificially  di* 
vided  arc  known,  as  well  as  the  anatomy  of  its  contents,  I  proceed  to  gire 
un  account  of  the  modes  of  examination  which  might  be  required  in  the 
investigation  of  any  particular  case,  though  it  does  not  often  happen  tbit 
they  arc  all  called  for  in  the  same  individual.  Some  of  them  are  $imilir 
to  those  employed  in  the  exploration  of  chest-affections,  though  their  win- 
tive  value  is  very  different ;  others  are  peculiar  to  the  abdomen. 

I.  Inspkction. — By  this  wo  ascertain  :  (i.)  The  state  of  the  auperfiaol 
pai-ia,  viz.,  the  integuments,  superficial  veins,  umbilicits.  (ii.)  The^«i^r«/ 
s?iape  and  size  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  any  local  alteration  in  these 
respects,  (iii  )  The  extent  of  the  abdominal  respiratory  movemenU.  (iv.) 
The  presence  of  any  visible  pulsation.  ( v. )  Various  movements^  due  either 
to  flatus,  or  sometimes  to  fluid  when  the  position  of  the  patient  is  altered, 
or  to  the  presence  of  a  foetus. 

II.  Application  of  tue  Hands,  Palpation,  or  Manipulatiox.— 
If  properly  carried  out,  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  methods  of 
examination  in  the  case  of  the  abdomen,  and  one  which  affords  most  im- 
portant information  ;  but  it  requires  considerable  practice,  and  has  to  be 
varied  much  in  different  cases. 

Palpation  reveals  (i.)  The  condition  of  the  abdominal  iralh^  as  regirdi 
fat,  oedema,  and  the  state  of  the  muscles,  (ii.)  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
abdomen,  more  accurately  than  inspection,  (iii.)  The  sensations  con- 
veyed  as  regards  mobility  of  the  abdomen  as  a  whole,  and  the  degree  of 
resii<tance,  consistence,  fluctuation,  regularity  and  smoothness  or  there- 
verse,  over  the  surface  generally,  as  well  as  over  its  different  parts.  (•▼•) 
The  existence  of  any  enlarged  organ  or  tumor ^  with  its  position  and  ch«r- 
acters.  (v.)  The  exte?it  of  the  respiratory  movements^  both  bilatoniUnd 
unilateral,  and  their  effect  upon  any  tumor  which  may  be  present,  (vi-^ 
The  situation  and  characters  of  any  pulsation,  (vii.)  The  presence  of 
friction'/remituSj  produced  during  the  act  of  breathing,  (viii.)  Aoy 
movements  set  uj)  within  the  abdomen,  such  as  gurgling  from  gas  in  the 
intestines,  or  foetal  movements. 

III.  Mensuration  or  Measurement. — An  ordinary  single  »nd 
double  measuring  tape  of  sufficient  length  are  all  that  is  required  for 
measurement,  and  it  affords  exact  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  al>- 
domen  and  the  diaphragmatic  respiratory  movements.  It  is  particulirW 
valuable  as  showing  the  progress  of  many  cases  and  the  effects  of  treat- 
ment. The  measurements  ordinarily  required  are — (i.)  CXrcf*(or  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  but  especially  a  little  above  and  below  the  umbilicus,  (ii-) 
Semicircular  J  so  as  to  compare  the  two  sides,     (iii.)  From  the  umbiUeus 
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"to  the  ensiform  eartilagef  to  the  puhea^  and  to  the  anterior  superior  spine 
^\f   the  tZium  on  each  side. 

TV".  Pkbcussion.— "  Mediate  percussion"  is  usually  practiced  in  the 
o&se  of  the  abdomen ;  a  modification  of  this  is  employed  in  the  production 
ol*  what  is  termed  hydatid  fremitus  or  vibration,  which  is  elicited  by  ap- 
T^l^ing  three  fingers  of  the  loft  hand  firmly  over  certain  cystic  tumors, 
«fcnd  striking  the  middle  finger  suddenly  with  the  point  of  the  right 
Tnlddle  finger.  Another  method  consists  in  applying  the  fingers  of  one 
lisi.nd  over  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  tapping  or  filliping  the  opposite 
side  with  those  of  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  usual  plan  for  producing 
fl%ictoation. 

The  objects  of  parcussion,  as  regards  the  abdomen,  are:  1.  To  bring 
t  certain   sounds.     2.    To   realize  certain  sensations  by  the  fingers, 
ipecially  resistance,  **hydalid  fremitus,"  and  fluctuation.     The  sounds 
elicited  may  be  grouped  under  the  terms  dulness  and  tympanitic  sound, 
t.>icfie  necessarily  varying  somewhat  in  their  exact  charncters.     In  the 
x^ormal  state  they  are  both  met  with  over  diflerent  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
s&cT'cording  to  the  organ  which  corresponds  to  the  point  percussed,  and  by 
t.li  is  mode  of  examination  we  are  enabled  to  mark  out  the  exact  posi- 
tion and  limits  of  most  of  the  organs  in  health.     The  abnormal  condi- 
t.ic»n8,  as  regards  sound,  which  may  be  met  with  are:  (i.)  Excess  in  the 
ixi tensity,  clearness,  or  extent  of  the  tympanitic  sound,     (ii.)  Dulness, 
eit,her  too  extensive,  or  in  unusual  positions.     The  last  is  the  deviation 
"^^fcich  requires  most  attention,  and  when  any  abnormal  dulness  is  detected, 
^t.  is  necessary  to  make  out  carefully — a.  Its  site,  exact  limits,  and  shape ; 
*-    Whether  it  differs,  according  as  superficial  or  deep  percussion  is  made ; 
^-    If  it  is  influenced  \>j  posture,  the  act  of  breathing,  pressure,  or  manipu' 
i<M,titm;  and  in  some  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  requisite  to  observe  the 
effects  upon  it  of  taking  food  or  drink,  of  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  use  of 
■•^  enema,  or  the  removal  of  urine  by  a  catheter.     As  regards  resistance, 
■*y  noticing  its  degree,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  solid  mass,  and  the  actual  density  of  the  latter  can  to  a  groat 
extent  be  realized  ;  it  is  likewise  useful  in  separating  flatulent  distension 
^f  theibdomen  from  that  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid. 

Bydatid  frtndius  is  a  peculiar  vibrating  or  trembling  sensation,  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  already  described,  and  formerly  supposed  to  bo 
^^•racteristic  of  hydatid  tumors,  to  which,  however,  it  is  not  limited,  as 
'^  ^11  be  brought  out  in  connection  with  any  large  cyst,  having  thin  and 
^'S^t  walls,  and  containing  a  fluid  of  watery  consistence. 

^uctwition  indicates  the  presence  of  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the 
^wdoinen,  and  it  is  needful  to  observe  the  degree  of  facility  of  its  produc- 
I'^i  its  distinctness,  over  what  part  of  the  abdomen  it  is  felt,  and  if  it  is 
^''fluenced  by  change  of  posture ;  thus  information  is  obtained  as  to  the 
^^tity  of  fluid,  its  freedom  or  limitation  by  cysts  or  adhesions,  and  its 
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consistence.     It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  a  relaxed  or  very  fat  condi- 
tion of  the  abdominal  walls  may  cause  a  sensation  simulating  fluctuatioD. 

V.  Auscultation. — This  is  not  nearly  so  useful  a  mode  of  examini- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  abdomen  as  the  chest,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned  that  the  intervention  of  a  stethoscope  is  always  advisable 
when  practicing  it.     It  generally  only  gives  negative  information  (except 
in  cases  of  pregnancy),  but  sometimes  by  its  aid  certain  positive  signs  ire 
detected,  viz.  :  (i.)  Friction- sound  or  grating^  produced  during  respirt' 
tion,  and  due  to  exudation  on  the  peritoneum,  or  to  roughness  of  the 
surface  of  certain  organs,     (ii.)  Murmurs  in  connection  with  aneurism, 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  requisite  to  notice  their  site,  intensity,  extent 
of  conduction,  synchronism,  pitch,  and  other  characters,  as  well  as  an/ 
effects  produced  upon  them  by  pressure  or  change  of  position,     (iii.)  A 
murmur  over  the  aorta  or  one  of  the  common  iliac  arteries,  due  to  pres- 
sure,  such  as  that  of  a  tumor,     (iv.)    Unusunl  conduction  of  the  heart- 
sounds  over  the  abdomen,     (v.)  Sounds  due  to  the  movement  of  flatus  in 
the  intestines,  or  to  the  falling  of  food  or  liquid  into  the  stomach,    (vi.) 
Fluctuation  or  splashing  sounds  elicited  by  shaking  the  patient,  and  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  air  and  fluid,     (vii.)  Murmurs  and  sounds  heard  in 
pregnancy. 

As  a  rule,  the  methods  of  examination  thus  far  considered  are  sufficient 
for  establishing  a  diagnosis  ;  but  there  are  others  which  might  be  called 
for  in  doubtful  cases,  and  from  which  much  aid  may  be  derived.  At 
present  it  must  suffice  to  enumerate  them,  as  illustrations  of  their  useful- 
ness will  be  given  hereafter. 

VI.  Examination   directed  to  tub  Alimentary  Canal.— Thii 
includes  :    (i.)   The  passage  of  a  probang  into  the  stomach,  the  end  being 
felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  which  helps  in  making  out  dilatation 
of  this  organ,    (ii. )  Examination  of  materials  discharged  from  the  siomaehi 
and  it  has  recently  been  recommended  to  make  use  of  the  stomaeh-pumpt 
and  thus  obtain  some  of  the  contents  at  different  stages  of  digestioo* 
(iii.)   The  use  of  purgatives  and  enemata^  in  order  to  clear  out  the  bowels* 
which  should  never  be  neglected  in  doubtful  cases,  the  effects  bein^ 
noted  ;  or  the  injection  of  a  quantity  of  water  or  gas  per  anum.-   (iv-) 
Examinatum  of  the  anus  and  per  rectum^  by  inspection-  (the  spoculurf* 
being  employed  if  required) ;  by  the  finger  or  hand ;  or  the  bougie.    (▼-  ) 
Examination  of  the  stools, 

VII.  Examination  per  Vaoinam,  as  described  in  obstetric  worki. 

VIII.  Examination  of  the  Bladder  and  Urine. — The  uuof  i^^ 
catheter  must  always  be  thought  of,  when  there  is  any  reason  tosoape^^ 
an  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  It  may  also  be  requisite  t^ 
sound  this  organ.  In  all  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  examUu  tk^ 
urine  carefully. 
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L  Exploratory  Puncture  with  a  Small  Trocar. — This  is  done 
temine  whether  fluid  is  present  or  not,  and  its  nature. 

Admixiatratiox  or  Chloroform. — This  may  be  required  in 
f  to  aid  in  carrying  out  other  modes  of  examination,  and  it  at  once 
vines  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "phantom-tumor*'  of  the  ab- 
A. 

i§$ieal  examination  of  the  abdomen  aids  chiefly  in  investigating  the 
ving  abnormal  conditions:  1.  General  enlargements.  2.  General 
etion  or  depression.  8.  Local  enlargements,  or  so-called  '*  tumors. " 
faninution  in  the  size  of  organs,  and  aUo  certain  changes  in  their 
loal  characters,  cither  with  or  without  alteration  in  dimensions, 

cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     6.  Pulsation,  unassociated  with  any  change 
Ape  or  size.    6.  Interference  with  the  abdominal  respiratory  move- 
ts  from  various  causes. 
meral  and  local  enlargements  in  connection  with  the  abdomen  are  of 

common  occurrence,  and,  therefore,  although  this  will  involve 
I  repetition,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  indicate  specially  the 
W  of  investigation  to  be  pursued,  and  the  points  to  be  observed,  in 
noting  a  physical  examination  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  diag- 
\9B  to  the  cause  of  any  such  enlargement. 

general  enlargements,  1.  Examine  as  to  the  state  of  the  abdominal 
I,  by  inspection  and  palpation,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
■eters  of  the  umbilicus.  2.  Ascertain  the  degree  of  enlargement, 
lli  exact  form,  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  measurement.  3.  Note 
Ktent  of  the  abdominal  respiratory  movements  by  the  same  methods, 
whether  they  give  rise  to  any  sensation  of  fremitus.  4.  Manipulate 
iMghly  over  every  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  determine  the 
rtions  conveyed  as  to  smoothness  and  regularity,  amount  of  resist- 
V  consistence,  gurgling,  &c.  5.  Observe  specially  if  there  is  any 
iBation,  as  well  as  its  seat,  extent,  and  facility  of  production.  G. 
tttB  carefully,  noting  the  sounds  elicited  over  the  abdomen  in  differ- 
piU'ts,  and  the  sensations  conveyed  to  the  fingers  during  the  act. 
Ifclmes  it  is  requisite  to  examine  for  "hydatid  fremitus."  7.  Aus- 
Chiefly  to  ascertain  whether  any  friction-sounds  are  heard  during 
•t  of  breathing ,  if  there  are  any  of  the  sounds  usually  observed  in 
ietion  with  a  pregnant  uterus ;  or  a  prussure-murmur  over  either 
^tery.  8.  Having  examined  thus  far  as  the  patient  is  lying  in  the 
••ry  position,  it  is  then  necessary  to  observe  the  effects  of  various 
fB9  of  posture^  especially  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  abdomen,  the 
tosion-sounds,  and  any  fluctuation  which  may  be  present.     9.   If 

this  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  cannot  be  made,  it  will  be  requisite 
k¥e  recourae  to  the  other  methods  of  examination  mentioned,  par- 
tly examination  by  the  rectum  or  vagina^  and  the  employment  of  an 

40 
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exploratory  trocar.      Of  course  the  urine  should  always  be  thoroughly 
tested. 

II.  Local  enlargetnents.     Manipulation  is  by  far  the  most  important 
mode  of  examination  which  can  be  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
localized  abdominal  tumors,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  sum- 
mary, and  therefore  it  is  necessary  specially  to  educate  the  sense  of  looch 
for  these  cases.     1.  Any  local  change  in  the  skin,  limited  oedema,  or  en- 
largement of  veins,  must  be  noted.     2.  A  cursory  examination  is  desin- 
ble,  in  order  to  determine  if  there  is  but  one  tumor  or  more,  and  in  the 
latter  case,  whether  they  arc  separate  or  connected.    The  further  remtrki 
will  apply  to  each  enlargement,  should  there  be  more  than  one.    3.  As- 
certain the  precise  situation  of  the  tumor,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  following  points :  a.  Whether  it  extends  into  the  pelvis  or  not.  h.  If 
it  is  median,  or  occupies  one  or  other  side,  and  to  what  extent,    e.  If  it 
can  be  traced  within  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  influences  the  sizeof 
its  lower  part,  or  alters  the  intercostal  spaces  in  any  way.     d.  "Wbetbw 
it  corresponds  to,  or  can  be  made  out  to  be  part  of,  either  of  tlie  orgwtf. 
e.  Its  depth,  whether  it  lies  in   the  abdominal    walls,  within  thecavitr 
near  the  surface,  or  in  its  deeper  part  near  the  spine.     4.  Mark  out  the 
dimensions  and  shape  as  nearly  as  possible,  observing  the  form  of  the 
margin,  if  this  is  well  or  ill-defined,  and  if  the  outline  corresponds  to 
that  of  any  abdominal  organ.     6.  Feel  carefully  over  the  surface  and 
margins  to  determine  whether  they  are  smooth,  granular,  nodular,  or 
lobular,  noticing  the  characters  of  any  prominences  which  may  MJ*^ 
and  also  the  consistence,  which  may  be  more  or  less  hard  and  fino. 
elastic,  doughy,  fluctuating,  &c.     It  is  important  to  observe  whether  the 
sensations  are  uniform  or  not  over  the  enlargement,  and  if  any  change 
is  produced  by  pressure  and  manipulation,  or  any  gurgling  or  gratinij 
elicited.     6.  Ascertain  whether  the  tumor  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  wellas 
the  degree  of  mobility,  both  by  manipulation  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  respiratory  movements.     7.  Should  there  be  any  pulsation  or  thrill, 
the  exact  characters  of  each  must  be  noted.     8.  Percussion  is,  of  coune, 
most  valuable  in  bringing  out  sounds  and  tactile  sensations,  and  in  many 
cases  the  precise  limits  and  characters  of  an  enlargement  can  only  be 
made  out  in  this  way.     It  is  important  to  notice  whether  the  results  of 
percussion  are  uniform  over  the  entire  surface  or  not.     9.  Auscultation 
is  sometimes  useful,  especially  to  investigate  murmurs,  which  may  be 
produced  in  the  tumor  itself,  or  be  the  consequence  of  its  pressure  upon 
an  artery.     10.  The  posture  must  be  altered,  as  in  the  case  of  genwal 
enlargements,  and  the  effects  observed,  as  regards  the  site  of  the  tumor, 
its  percussson-sound,  or  any  changes  in  fluctuation,  pulsation,  or  mur- 
mur, should  either  of  these  be  present.     11.  Without  again  recapitulat- 
ing the  more  unusual  methods  of  examination,  it  may  be  stated  that 
either  or  all  of  them  may  be  called  for  in  doubtful  cases,  And  under  any 
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cfrcamstances  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
emptied  by  the  use  of  purgatives  and  enemata,  as  collections  of  feeces 
may  cause  much  obscurity,  and  often  simulate  tumors  of  a  very  serious 
nature. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PEBITONEUM. 

Acute  Peritonitis. 

Etiology. — ^Peritonitis  may  be  divided  into  certain  varieties, 
according  to  its  mode  of  causation,  viz. :  1.  Traumatic.  This 
form  may  arise  from  mere  external  injury  to  the  abdomen,  pene- 
trating wounds,  or  rupture  by  violence  of  internal  organs.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  danger  of  peritonitis  from 
direct  injury  has  been  much  exaggerated,  as  the  membrane  is 
often  considerably  injured  in  operations,  without  any  particular 
harm  resulting.  2.  Perforative.  The  special  causes  of  this  im- 
portant variety  of  peritonitis  will  be  separately  considered.  3.  Ir- 
riiative.  In  not  a  few  instances  peritonitis  arises  from  some  local 
irritation,  being  then  either  limited,  or  radiating  throughout  the 
sac.  Thus  it  may  be  associated  with  diseases  of 'organs,  hernia  or 
intestinal  obstruction,  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  morbid  deposits, 
inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  lacteal  glands,  &c.,  or  may  be  the 
result  of  extension  from  neighboring  structures,  such  as  the 
pleura  or  pericardium.  The  source  of  irritation  may  be  very 
obscure,  requiring  careful  searching  after.  4.  Secondary,  from 
hlood-poiMning.  Peritonitis  from  this  cause  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  the  puerperal  state  and  Bright* 8  disease. 
It  may  also  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  small-pox,  typhoid, 
pysemia,  erysipelas,  glanders,  gout,  rheumatic  fever,  &c.  In  some 
of  these  cases  it  is  supposed  to  be  metastatic.  5.  Idiopathic.  Under 
this  head  are  included  those  cases  which  cannot  be  traced  to  either 
Glas0  of  causes  previously  mentioned,  but  are  supposed  to  be  due 
to  cold,  overeating,  or  drinking,  and  other  injurious  influences. 
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Many  doubt  the  existence  of  this  variety,  but  a  few  cases  have 
come  under  ray  notice,  whith  certainly  seemed  to  come  fairly 
under  this  class.  6-  Puerperal  peritonitis  is  believed  by  some  ob- 
servers to  be  infectious. 

But  little  can  be  said  as  to  predispodng  causes.  Children  are 
only  very  rarely  attacked  with  acute  general  i)eritonitis,  and  in 
.  them  it  usually  is  associated  with  some  exauthematous  fever.  Cer- 
tain forms  of  blood-poisoning,  but  especially  that  connected  with 
renal  disease,  are  very  favorable  to  i)eritonitis  from  any  slight 
irritation.     Puerperal  peritonitis  may  occur  in  an  epidemic  form. 

Anatomical  CnARACTERs. — These  being  in  the  main  similar 
to  those  observed  in  other  serous  inflammations,  it  is  only  ua-es- 
sary  to  point  out  certain  s{>ecial  features  in  the  morbid  anatomr 
of  peritonitis,  which  seem  worthy  of  notice.     The  vascularization 
is  often  very  intense,  and  is  most  marked  where  the  coils  of  inte- 
tiues  touch.     The  subserous  tissue,  and  also  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  are  usually  much  sodden,  inflltrated,  and 
softened.     The  lymph,  though  not  uncommonly  tolerably  firm, 
matting  together  the  coils   of  intestines,  yet  seems  to  be  more 
frequently  of  a  soft,  non-organizable  nature  than  in  other  serous 
inflammations,  and  flakes  of  it  are  alwavs  detached  in  abundance, 
or  even  gelatinous-looking  masses  of  considerable  size.     Id  some 
instances  it  has  a  greasy  aspect.     The  effusion  is,  as  a  rule,  com- 
paratively small  in  quantity,  and  the  explanation  of  this  may  be, 
that  the  intestines  are  generally  so  distended  with  gas,  that  they 
prevent  much  accumulation  of  fluid.     This  is  always  more  or  le* 
flaky  and  turbid,  and  not  uncommonly  has  an  almost  purulent 
appearance,  occasionally  being   actually  purulent,  especially  i*^ 
puerperal  and  other  low  forms  of  peritonitis.     Sometimes  it  i* 
mixed  with  blood.     Much  fetid  gas  is  frequently  present  in  tl>^ 
peritoneal  sac,  and,  in  certain  cases,  foreign  materials.     Gangren^ 
is  occasionally  observed.     The  morbid  products  of  peritonitis  a^^ 
in  some  instances  of  the  most  virulently  septic  character,  and  tl^^ 
introduction  of  the  smallest  quantity  into  the  system  is  highly 
dangerous ;  hence  special  care  should  always  be  taken  in  co^' 
ducting  a  post-mortem  examination  in  these  eases. 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  peritonitis  ^ 
named  general  or  local,  the  former  term  merely  indicating  that  >^ 
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fe,  for  the  entire  surface  is  but  rarely  involved.  The 
isties  are  named  according  to  the  part  affected,  such  as 
hepatic,  omental,  nephritic,  &c. 

,  recovery  take  place,  thickenings,  agglutinations,  and 
adhesion  form,  which  aflerwards  may  prove  highly  in- 

OMS. — Peritonitis  presents  considerable  variations  in  its 
ktory,  but  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  consider  a  typical 
then  point  out  the  principal  forms  which  call  for  special 

9d  of  the  di.sease  is  usually  definite  and  marked,  being 
with  distinct,  often  severe  and  repeated  rigors.  These 
Ulowed,  sometimes  accompanied,  or  rarely  even  preceded 
Ijmptoms,  referable  to  the  abdomen  and  its  contents, 
Alices  of  pure  constitutional  disturbance.  Some  of  the 
iptoms  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  organs  caused  by  the 
peritoneum,  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
•eera,  especially  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
(Tcr  the  abdomen  is,  as  a  rule,  a  prominent  symptom, 
r begins  at  one  part,  especially  below,  but  may  ultimately 
tfer  the  entire  surface,  though  it  frequently  is  more 
B  one  region.  It«  intensity  and  characters  vary  much, 
{enerally  very  severe,  sometimes  agonizing,  hot,  burning, 
or  darting  in  character.  Any  disturbance  of  the  parts 
it  considerably,  as  by  movement  of  the  body,  a  deep 
mghing,  vomiting,  defecation,  or  even  the  movement  of 
the  intestines.  Theni  is  extreme  tenderness,  especially 
ig  deep  and  limited  pressure,  but  in  some  cases  even  the 
•  cannot  be  borne.  The  alimentary  canal  is  gravely 
18  evidenced  by  a  verysnially  irritable,  red  tongue,  slightly 
nding  to  dryness ;  complete  loss  of  appetite,  with  great 
neea  and  vomiting  of  everything  swallowed ;  and  obHolute 
011. 

fearanee  of  the  patient  is  often  highly  characteristic, 
pale  or  flushed,  presents  an  expression  of  evident  suflTer- 
grave  constitutional  disorder,  combined  with  anxiety, 
PBB  being  drawn  and  pinched.  There  is  much  prostra- 
I  general  uneasiness  and  restlessness,  but  though  the 
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arms  may  be  thrown  about,  the  patient  keeps  the  body  perfectly 
still,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  movement  causes,  and  instinc- 
tively assumes  a  characteristic  posture,  with  the  view  of  relaxing 
the  abdominal  muscles,  viz.,  lying  on  the  back,  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  raised,  and  the  knees  drawn  up. 

Pyrexia  is,  as  a  rule,  but  not  always,  present  to  a  very  marked 
degree,  while  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  temperature.  The 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  ranging  from  100  to  150  or  more, 
s^nall,  sharp,  often  hard  and  wiry,  or  thready;  in  bad  cases  it  tends 
to  become  extremely  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular.  The  blood 
is  often  highly  hyperinotic.  Respiration  is  hurried,  but  shallow; 
persistent  hiccup  causes  much  distress  in  some  cases.  The  urine 
is  markedly  febrile,  and  not  uncommonly  contains  albumen.  It 
may  be  almost  suppressed,  or  retained.  Micturition  is  sometimes 
very  frequent.  As  a  rule,  no  particular  cerebral  symptoms  are 
observed,  except  headache  and  sleeplessness ;  in  bad  cases,  how- 
ever, low  delirium  may  set  in,  or,  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  this  is 
sometimes  of  a  wild  type. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  reveals  some  important 
signs,  viz. :  1.  Tympanitic  distension,  oflen  extreme.  2.  Absolute 
cessation  of  all  abdominal  respiratory  movements.  3.  Occasionally 
friction-freraitus  or  sound,  due  to  lymph,  especially  over  the  liver, 
if  the  patient  can  be  made  to  breathe  deej)ly.  4.  Usually  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  there  being  dulnese 
in  dependent  parts,  with,  in  some  instances,  a  sense  of  fluctuation, 
movable  with  change  of  posture. 

When  peritonitis  tends  towards  a  fatal  issue,  the  patient 
becomes  extremely  prostrate  and  collapsed,  as  indicated  by  the 
features,  by  cold,  clammy  sweats,  coldness  of  the  extremititf, 
and  an  extremely  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  The  ptio 
in  the  abdomen  often  ceases,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  the  tynt* 
panitis  may  disappear.  Sometimes  large  quantities  of  a  dark 
fluid,  containing  altered  blood,  are  expelled  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels  without  any  effort.  Low  nervous  syknptoms  usually  «* 
in,  but  the  intellect  may  be  clear  almost  to  the  last.  Occasionallj 
death  seems  to  result  from  asphyxia  or  coma.  Should  recovery 
take  place,  there  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
among  the  chief  signs  of  improvement  are  a  change  in  the  etpnt 
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sion,  increase  in  the  force  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  a  better 
sphygmographic  tracing,  relief  of  constipation,  and  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  urine.  Peritonitis  is  said  to  terminate  occa- 
sionally by  criguty  with  critical  discharges,  but  this  rarely  happens. 

The  special  forms  of  peritonitis  requiring  notice  are  as  follows; 
1.  Perforative,  which  will  be  separately  considered.  2.  Latent, 
Cases  are  sometimes  observed  in  which  there  is  extensive  per- 
itonitis without  any  symptoms,  or  none  of  any  definite  character. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  but  not 
always.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  variety  came  under 
my  care  recently  at  University  Hospital,  in  which  there  were 
absolutely  no  signs  of  peritonitis,  and  yet  this  was  the  only  lesion 
found  after  death.  3.  Adynamic,  Here  there  is  a  rapid  tendency 
towards  the  "  typhoid  "  condition,  with  a  dr}'  and  brown  tongue, 
sordes  on  the  teeth,  and  low  nervous  symptoms.  4.  Erysipelatous, 
Puerperal  peritonitis  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  form,  in  which 
the  inflammation  is  very  extensive,  intense,  and  rapid  in  its  prog- 
ress, the  products  being  remarkably  non-plastic,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  purulent-looking  fluid,  often  very  abundant.  The  symptoms 
are  proportionately  severe,  and  of  a  low  type.  It  is  also  observed 
after  low  fevers  sometimes,  and  in  pyaemia.  5.  Local.  When 
peritonitis  is  limited  to  some  particular  organ,  or  more  marked 
over  it,  the  pain  may  be  localized,  and  symptoms  connected  with 
this  special  organ  are  prominent.  When  the  parietal  ]>eritoneum 
or  great  omentum  is  involved,  there  is  severe  superficial  pain, 
with  tenderness.  6.  The  symptoms  of  peritonitis  may  be  modified 
by  cofnpli^ations.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  enteritis ^  which 
may  give  rise  to  diarrhoea  instead  of  constipation. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
peritonitis  being  latent,  should  there  be  any  condition  present 
likely  to  originate  it.  The  principal  affections  from  which  it  has 
to  be  distinguished  are  cramp  or  colic ;  muscular  rheumatism  of  the 
abdominal  walls ;  enteritis ;  enteralgia  and  other  neuralgic  pains 
within  the  abdomen;  the  passage  of  a  gallstone;  and  certain 
cases  of  hysteria,  in  which  there  is  tympanitis,  with  other  local 
symptoms,  closely  simulating  peritonitis.  The  diagnosis  is  founded 
on :  1.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  to  the  exciting  cause  and  mode 
of  onset.     2.  The  aspect  of  the  patient,  which  usually  suggests 
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grave  constitutional  disturbance  in  peritonitis,  while  there  is 
evidence  of  hysteria.  3.  The  posture  of  the  patient,  and  stat^  c 
absolute  rest  as  regards  the  body.  4.  Local  symptoms,  especic^JU 
the  severity  and  characters  of  the  pain;  marked  tenderness,  wlft.sc! 
is  not  merely  superficial  but  also  deep;  vomiting  and  eonstipatmoi 
5.  Physical  signs,  as  evidencing  great  tympanitis,  with  some  fl^sic 
and  possibly  the  presence  of  lymph.  6.  The  existence  of 
or  less  pyrexia,  often  with  special  characters  of  the  pulse,  ton 
and  urine. 

Prognosis. — Peritonitis  is  always  a  highly  dangerous  affectricMD, 
but  its  gravity  differs  materially  according  to  its  cause.     Perfora- 
tive peritonitis  is  extremely  fatal,  and  next  in  order  come  puej- 
peral,  and  those  cases  associated  with  pyjemia  and  other  forms  of 
blood-poisoning.     Traumatic  and  local  varieties  are  much    less 
serious.     Low  symptoms  are  unfavorable,  and  the  condition  of 
the  pulse,  especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph,  will  help 
the  prognosis.     The  duration  of  fatal  cases  may  vary  from  24  or 
48  hours  to  3  or  4  weeks :  they  do  not  often  extend  bcyontl  a  week. 

Treatment. — It  is  quite  useless  attempting  to  lay  down  anj 
exact  rules  of  treatment  for  peritonitis,  as  this  has  to  be  so  mate- 
rially modified  in  different  cases,  and  it  will  be  only  practicable 
to  indicate  the  general  principles  which  are  to  be  followed,  and 
the  main  remedies  for  carrying  them  out.  It  must  be  premised 
that  any  cause  which  is  setting  up  or  increasing  peritonitis  must 
be  at  once  removed,  if  possible,  and  should  be  carefully  sought  lOf 
in  doubtful  cases,  as  for  instance  an  intestinal  hernia,  which  mu^ 
be  reduced  or  operated  upon.  The  main  principles  are:  1.  *^ 
procure  rest  for  the  affected  parts.  2.  To  subdue  the  inflamo** 
tion,  and  aid  in  the  removal  of  its  products.  3.  To  sustain  t* 
strength  of  the  patient.     4.  To  treat  various  symptoms. 

The  removal  of  blood  by  venesection,  or  by  the  application  ^ 
a  large  number  of  leeches  over  the  abdomen,  is  a  measure  whU 
has  received  particular  favor  in  peritonitis,  and  certainly  it  eejl 
to  be  more  serviceable  here  than  in  other  serous  inflammatiaf 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  very  mdny  cases  for  which  bk 
ing  is  by  no  means  suitable,  and  all  the  merits  of  a  case  moif 
considered  before  having  recourse  to  this  treatment.     It  is  f 
extensive  peritonitis  occurs  in  a  healthy,  strong,  and  pietf 
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subject,  that  withdrawal  of  blood  is  indicated,  and  then  only  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  progress ;  when  it  is  associated  with  blood- 
poisoning,  or  a  low  condition  of  the  system ;  if  the  patient  is  weak, 
either  constitutionally,  or  from  any  pre-existing  illness ;  or  if  the 
inflammatory  pnxress  is  far  advanced,  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to 
take  away  any  blood.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  opposed  to 
bleeding  in  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  a])plication  of  leeches 
seems  to  be  much  preferable  to  venesection,  the  number  employed 
varying  from  10  to  20,  30,  or  even  more,  in  appropriate  cases. 
JIfercitrMizationy  by  means  of  calomel  administered  with  opium, 
is  another  very  common  mode  of  treatment,  but  it  api)ears  to  me 
to  be  as  useless  or  injurious  in  this  as  in  other  serous  inflamma- 
tions. 

Opium  is  a  remedy  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  not  only 
relieves  symptoms,  especially  pain  and  vomiting,  l>ut  also  prevents 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  contributes  greatly 
to  the  maintenance  of  red.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  pill, 
containing  ^  grain  to  2  grains,  and  repeated  every  two,  three,  or 
four  hours,  according  to  circumstances.  Of  course  if  Bright's 
disease  is  present,  it  can  only  be  employed  very  cautiously. 
Morphiu,  either  administered  as  a  pill,  containing  i  to  ^  grain,  or 
by  subcutaneous  injection,  is  also  highly  valuable  in  some  cases. 
Where  the  stomach  is  extremely  irritable  tincture  of  opium  may 
be  introduced  by  enema.  Other  anodynes  may  be  given  when 
opium  is  inadmissible.  Quinine  in  full  doses  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  in  low  forms  of  jxiritonitis  it  might  probably  be 
used  with  much  advantage,  along  with  opium. 

The  diet  requires  the  most  careful  attention.  Only  liquids 
should  be  given,  cool  or  even  cold,  and  they  must  be  administered 
in  small  and  definite  quantities,  at  stated  intervals.  Frequently 
abundant  nutriment  is  required,  especially  milk,  and  well-made 
beef  tea.  In  many  instances  also  alcoholic  stimulants  are  needed, 
and  in  low  cases  these  are  the  only  remedies  on  which  reliance 
can  be  placed.  The  sucking  of  ice  is  highly  to  be  commended ; 
or  small  quantities  of  iced  drinks  might  be  given.  In  many 
cases  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  the  administration  of 
nutriment  by'enemata,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  very  irri- 
table. 
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Local  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  of  decided  value. 
The  best  are  hot  linseed-meal  poultices,  not  too  heavy,  sprinkled 
over  with  laudanum,  and  changed  frequently.  Warm  anodyne 
or  turpentine  fomentations  are  also  useful  (for  applying  which 
spongio-piline  is  of  service),  as  well  as  sinapisms.  Some  recom- 
mend the  employment  of  cold  compresses,  frequently  changed. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages,  a  blister  may  be  beneficial  in  some 
cases.  It  is  oflen  desirable  to  employ  an  apparatus  which  will 
keep  off  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  from  the  abdomen. 

The  chief  symptoms  requiring  attention  are  pain,  vomitiug, 
tympanitis,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  those 
indicative  of  adynamia.  The  remedies  already  considered  will 
assist  in  relieving  most  of  these.  Small  quantities  of  effervescent^, 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  morphia ;  soda-water  and  milk ;  the 
sucking  of  lumps  of  ice ;  or  creasote,  may  diminish  the  sickness. 
Tympanitis  is  best  relieved  by  enemata  of  turpentine,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  a  long  tube  per  rectum.  Some  recommend  puncture  of 
the  colon  with  a  minute  trocar,  and  this  may  be  had  recourse  to 
in  extreme  cases,  if  other  measures  fail.  With  regard  to  consti- 
pation, in  some  instances  it  is  desirable  to  endeavor  to  clear  out 
the  bowels  at  first  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  and  afterwards  to 
employ  enemata ;  but  when  there  is  perforation,  on  no  aecoutU 
must  the  botvels  be  disturbed.  Diarrhoea  is  best  treated  by  enemata 
of  opium.  Dyspnoea  is  usually  relieved  by  removing  the  tympa- 
nitis. Adynamic  symptoms  require  ammonia  and  bark  or  tur- 
pentine internally,  along  with  free  stimulation  and  support. 

Chronic  Peritonitis. 

Etiology. — Chronic  peritonitis  is  observed :  1.  As  the  remains 
of  one  or  more  acute  attacks.  2.  After  repeated  paracentesis  for 
ascites.  3.  In  connection  with  chronic  diseases  of  organs,  such  u 
cirrhosis  or  cancer  of  the  liver,  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  4.  Associated  with  some  diathesis,  especially  when 
cancer  or  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  peritoneum,  but  also  in  Bright'^ 
disease,  and  possibly  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^These  necessarily  vary  greatly, 
but  in  a  general  way  they  may  be  said  to  be,  thickening  of  the 
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peritoneum^  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree;  adhesions  in  the 
form  of  bands  or  extensive  matting  together  of  the  organs ;  accu- 
mulation of  more  or  less  fluid,  ranging  from  mere  scrum  to  actual 
pus,  or  containing  blood,  and  oflen  confined  in  loculi  limited  by 
the  adhesions.  In  some  cases  large  masses  of  organized  lymph 
are  seen,  and  much  pigment  is  often  present.  Caseous  degenera- 
tion may  have  taken  place  in  parts,  or  deposits  of  cancer  or 
tubercle  may  be  evident. 

Symptoms. — ^In  some  cases  there  are  no  clinical  evidences  of 
chronic  peritonitis,  or  only  such  as  are  very  obscure ;  in  othera, 
merely  physical  signs  are  observed.  When  present,  the  symptoms 
are  various  subjective  sensations  in  the  abdomen ;  disturbance  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  sometimes  evidences  of  pressure ;  with  as  a 
rule,  more  or  less  constitutional  disorder.  Uneasiness,  or  more  or 
less  actual  pain  is  experienced,  never  severe,  liable  to  come  and 
go,  often  colicky,  and  increased  by  shaking  the  body.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  sense  of  soreness  or  heat.  Tenderness  is  common,  being 
frequently  more  marked  in  particular  spots.  The  digestive  organs 
are  generally  disturbed,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  far 
this  is  due  to  the  peritonitis.  This  do(^,  however,  tend  to  pro- 
duce constipation,  and  the  bands  of  adhesion  may  lead  to  absolute 
intestinal  obstruction.  In  tubercular  peritonitU  diarrho^  is  com- 
mon, owing  to  intestinal  ulceration.  Occasionally  jaundice, 
ascites,  or  anasarca  of  the  legs  occurs,  as  the  result  of  pressure  on 
the  common  duct  or  veins.  More  or  less  emaciation,  with  a  dry 
and  harsh  skin,  occasional  pyrexia,  tendency  to  hectic,  and  other 
symptoms  indicate  constitutional  disturbance,  but  it  is  probable 
that  these  are,  as  a  rule,  chiefly  due  to  the  condition  with  which 
the  peritonitis  is  associated. 

Phym4tal  examination  often  yields  important  information.  1. 
The  abdomen  is  enlarged,  and  this  may  be  the  first  thing  which 
has  attracted  the  patient's  attention.  The  enlargement  is  never 
very  great,  usually  regular,  but  not  always  quite  so.  2.  The 
sensations  are  seldom  uniform  over  the  entire  surface.  Fluctuation 
may  be  detected  in  parts,  but  only  indistinctly,  and  it  is  often 
very  limited,  or  in  unusual  situations,  owing  to  the  fluid  being 
inclosed  in  locular  spaces.  In  other  regions  therB  may  be  a 
more  solid  feel,  or  even  tumors  may  be  detected  sometimes.    The 
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abdomen  may  be  movable  as  a  whole.  3.  Dulness  is  frequently 
very  extensive,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fluid,  and  may 
be  chiefly  in  front.  In  some  instances  tympanitic  and  dull  sounds 
are  heard  over  contiguous  and  irregular  spots.  There  may  be  a 
sense  of  much  resistance.  4.  Friction-fremitus  and  sound  can 
sometimes  be  detected.  5.  Change  of  posture  frequently  does 
not  produce  much  effect,  on  account  of  the  fluid  being  "  locu- 
lated." 

Treatment. — The  main  indication  in  most  cases  is  to  treat 
the  constitutional  state  by  means  of  cod-liver  oil,  tonics,  mild 
ferruginous  preparations,  light  nutritious  diet,  an  appropriate 
climate,  &c.  For  the  peritonitis,  iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of 
iron  may  be  tried  internally,  with  local  counter-irritation  over 
the  abdomen,  especially  by  iodine  liniment  or  ointment.  This 
part  should  be  covered  with  cotton-wool,  and  well  bandaged.  I 
have  known  considerable  benefit  follow  in  simple  cases,  from 
systematic  pressure  by  bandaging  the  abdomen.  Pain  and  con- 
stipation must  be  relieved  by  the  usual  means,  but  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  giving  opium,  and  also  in  administering  strong 
purgatives.  Hot-air  or  vapor  baths  are  useful,  if  there  is  much 
fluid. 

Morbid  Growths  in  the  Peritoneum. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  tubercle  and  cancer.  Hydatids 
are  occasionally  found,  and  very  rarely  other  tumors.  The  folds 
of  the  peritoneum,  especially  the  omentum,  frequently  inclose  a 
great  quantity  of  fat. 

Tubercle  occurs  in  the  peritoneum,  either  over  limitetl  patches 
corresponding  to  intestinal  ulcers;  as  a  part  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis ;  or  extensively,  secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  parts. 

Cancer  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  or 
colloid,  the  omentum  being  a  comparatively  frequent  seat  of  the 
last-mentioned.  Usually  the  peritoneum  is  involved  secondarily 
by  extension  from  one  of  the  organs,  but  in  rare  instances  it  is 
affected  primarily  and  solely. 

These  morbid  growths  tend  to  produce  ascites  or  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, and  it  is  to  these  conditions  that  their  local  symptoms  are 
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mainly  due.  Sometimes  fluid  collects  with  extreme  rapidity  in 
cancer.  It  is  desirable  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks  with 
regard  to  colloid  in  the  omentum,  especially  as  regards  its  physi- 
cal signs.  1.  The  enlargement  may  be  very  great,  but  wanting 
in  uniformity ;  the  umbilicus  appears  stretched,  but  not  everted. 
2.  Firm,  irregular  masses  can  generally  be  felt,  and  even  if  fluid 
LS  present,  fluctuation  is  very  indistinct.  3.  Dulne;$s  is  usually 
X>resent  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  4.  Change  of  posture 
produces  no  effect,  unless  there  is  much  fluid  present.  5.  The 
exploratory  trocar  may  bring  away  a  slimy  gelatinous  fluid,  and 
this  is  occasionally  discharged  by  vomiting  or  per  rectum. 

Abdominal  Perforations  and  Ruptures. 

Apart  from  the  effects  of  traumatic  injury,  perforations  and  ruptures 
are  liable  to  take  place  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  contonttt,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  it  will  be  convenient  to  indicate  the  chief 
facts  pertaining  to  this  subject  in  the  present  chapter,  as  the  peritoneum 
BO  commonly  suffers  in  these  cases. 

Etiology  and  Patholooy. — The  principal  structures  which  are 
liable  to  give  way,  and  the  pathological  causes  which  bring  about  this 
result,  may  be  thus  stated.  1.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines 
frojn  wUhiJi^  due  to  ulceration  or  the  resulting  cicatrices;  gangrene; 
cancer;  the  action  of  corrosive  poisons  (especially  on  the  stomach);  or 
bodies  causing  mechanical  irritation  and  destruction,  particularly  foreign 
bodies  introduced  from  without,  but  sometimes  merely  hardened  faeces, 
vrorms,  or  gallstones.  The  last  are  very  important  in  connection  with 
the  appendix  vermifonnisj  into  which  fruit-stones  and  other  substances 
are  liable  to  pass,  setting  up  violent  inflammation,  and  leading  to  ulti- 
mate perforation.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  in  the  stomach  extensive 
post-mortem  softening  and  destruction  of  coats  may  occur  under  certain 
circumstances,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  2.  Rupture  of 
an  abscess  or  hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver.  3.  Perforation  of  the  gall- 
bladder, by  gallstones  after  ulceration,  or  from  cancer.  4.  Kui)ture  of 
the  spleen,  from  extreme  enlargement  and  softening,  or  abscess.  5. 
Various  ruptures  in  connection  with  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  6.  Burst- 
ing of  any  accumulation  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  of  an  abscess  or 
cyst  in  this  organ,  or  of  the  bladder  from  overdistension.  7.  Bursting 
of  an  abscess,  unconnected  with  any  organ,  or  of  a  soft  morbid  accumu- 
lation in  the  glands.  8.  Kupture  of  an  aneurism.  9.  Perforation  of  a 
hollow  viflcua /rom  vfiihouty  owing  to  the  destruction  of  its  coats  by  some 
solid  tumor.     10.  Bursting  of  a  peritoneal  accumulation.     11.  It  must 
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be  mentioned  that  very  rarely  some  fluid  collection  in  the  chest  opens 
into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

These  lesions  usually  occur  without  any  immediate  exciting  eauK^  but 
some  of  them  may  be  brought  on  by  some  mechanical  disturbance,  such 
as  vomiting,  coughing,  laughing,  straining  at  stool,  or  in  the  cafe  cf 
ulceration  of  the  alimentary  canal^  hy  taking  excess  of  or  irritating  artid^i 
of  foody  or  such  as  cause  flatulent  distension. 

The  perforation  or  rupture  may  take  place  into  different  parts,  and 
the  pathological  and  clinical  results  will  vary  accordingly.  1.  Most 
frequently  the  opening  communicates  with  the  peritoneum,  into  which 
foreign  matters  are  poured  more  or  less  freely,  producing  perforativt 
peritonitis^  severe  and  rapid  -in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  irritant 
nature  of  the  materials  thus  introduced  into  the  sac.  2.  Sometimes  the 
subperitoneul  cellular  tissue  is  the  structure  affected,  local  inflammation 
and  abscesses  being  produced  there.  8.  Not  uncommonly  one  hollow 
organ  forms  an  adhesion  with  another,  and  when  perforation  occurs,  a 
communication  is  set  up  between  them  ;  or  the  adhesion  may  be  with  a 
solid  organ,  and  when  perforation  is  completed,  this  may  make  up  fur 
the  deficiency.  4.  Union  may  be  set  up  with  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
the  opening  be  consequently  on  the  external  surface. 

Symptoms. — From  the  facts  just  stated  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
symptoms  indicating  perforation  must  differ  considerably,  and  there 
may  be  none  at  all,  or  death  may  be  almost  instantaneous,  as  from  rup- 
ture of  an  aneurism.  As  a  rule,  there  have  been  previous  evidences  of 
the  morbid  condition  in  connection  with  which  the  lesion  occurs.  Pre- 
suming it  to  be  sudden  and  of  any  extent,  and  to  take  place  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  this  is  usually  indicated  by  a  sudden^  inten-fe pain 
at  the  seat  of  rupture,  often  of  a  burning  character,  which  spreads  rapidly 
over  the  abdomen,  being  sometimes  attended  with  a  feeling  of  something 
pouring  out;  at  the  same  time  there  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  more  or 
less  collapse  and  shock,  and  death  may  take  place  rapidly  from  tbi^ 
cause.  Should  the  patient  rally,  peritonitis  will  be  set  up  speedily,  the 
peculiar  features  of  which  are,  that  the  local  symptoms  precede  any 
rigors  ;  that  the  pain  starts  from  a  certain  spot ;  that  the  course  is  UbU- 
ally  very  rapid  and  the  termination  almost  always  fatal.  If  the  perfo- 
ration takes  place  into  the  cellular  tissue,  there  will  be  evidences  of  local 
inflammation,  followed  by  abscess,  with  general  pyrexia.  The  attacks 
of  pain  and  collapse  may  be  repeated,  indicating  probably  extension  of 
the  perforation,  or  fresh  openings. 

Trkatmkxt. — In  any  case  of  perforation  the  patient  must  be  kept  ahp>- 
Cutely  at  rest^  and  this  applies  emphatically  to  the  organ  which  has  given 
way.  In  the  case  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  there  should  be  complete 
abstinence  from  food  by  the  mouth,  and  only  small  enemata  administered. 
Opium  is  the  great  remedy,  counteracting  shock,  relieving  pain,  and 
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stopping  peristaltic  action.  It  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  at  short  in- 
tervals. Collapse  must  also  be  treated  by  free  administration  of  stimu- 
lants (which  I  if  the  alimentary  canal  is  affected,  must  be  given  by  enemata), 
heat  to  the  extremities,  sinapisms,  &c.  Hot  fomentations  may  be  applied 
over  the  abdomen.  Should  peritonitis  or  other  inflammation  be  set  up, 
the  usual  treatment  must  be  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  it  is  extremely  important  to  avoid  giving  things  by  the  mouth 
Jwr  some  iitnej  should  either  of  these  be  affected,  and  to  refrain  from  any 
attempt  to  act  upon  the  bowels  by  aperients. 

A8GiT£s. — Dropsy  of  the  Peritoxkum. 

Etioloot. — Ascites  is  merely  a  localized  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum, 
and,  excluding  the  effects  of  peritonitis,  it  may  be  the  result  of:  1.  Prcs- 
Bure  upon  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver  especially  from 
cirrhosis  and  other  forms  of  chronic  contraction  of  the  liver,  or  infiltrated 
cancer.  2.  Pressure  upon  the  portal  trunk  in  the  Assmtg  oidside  the  liver. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  ascites  is  most  frequently  associated  with  many 
diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  cancer,  albuminoid  disease,  hydatids,  or  ab- 
scess, either  projections  from  the  liver  pressing  on  the  vein,  or  the  glands 
in  the  Assure  being  affected.  Inflammatory  thickening  from  perihepatitis, 
any  tumor  in  the  vicinity,  or  aneurism,  may  also  produce  pressure.  8. 
Internal  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  by  a  thrombus.  4.  Pressure  upon 
the  inferu>r  vena  cava,  after  it  receives  the  hepatic  trunk.  5.  Cardiac 
diseases  obstructing  the  venous  circulation,  these  in  time  giving  rise  to 
organic  changes  in  the  liver.  6.  Renal  dif^ease.  7.  Morbid  deposits  in 
the  peritoneum,  which  are  supposed  to  act  by  inducing  active  congestion, 
but  which  probably  chiefly  originate  dropsy  by  pressure  upon  the  small 
vessels.     8.  Exposure  to  cold,  suppression  of  discharges,  or  chronic  skin 

,  diseases,  and  other  causes,  which  may  lead  to  internal  active  congestion. 

The  reality  of  this  class  of  causes  is  questionable,  but  cases  of  ascites  have 

f  been  attributed  to  them. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  quantity  of  dropsical  fluid  which 
may  collect  in  the  peritoneum   varies  extremely,  often  amounting  to 

I  several' gallons ;  it  distends  and  macerates  the  tissues  in  proportion  to  its 

amount.  In  characters  it  is  usually  in  the  main  watery  in  consistence, 
clear  and  transparent,  colorless  or  faintly  yellow,  alkaline  in  reaction. 
It  may  be  turbid,  dirty-looking,  or  stained  by  bile  or  blood,  gelatinous, 
or  containing  soft  fibrinous  masses.  Its  composition  is  far  from  being 
uniform,  but  generally  there  is  much  Hlbumen  in  it;  it  yields  fibrin, 
urea,  or  cholesterin  occasionally,  and  may  be  neutral  or  even  acid  in 
reaction  in  rare  instances. 

Stmftomb. — The  only  symptoms  directly  due  to  ascites  are  those  de- 
pendent upon  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  fluid.     There  is  more  or  less 
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discomfort  and  sense  of  fulness,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  Digestire 
disturbances  are  usually  present,  flatulence  and  constipation  being  promi- 
nent symptoms:  sometimes  vomiting  occurs.  From  the  interference  with 
the  diaphragm ,  dyspnoea  is  complained  of  and  may  be  urgent,  being  much 
increased  often  by  flatulence.  The  heart's  action  may  also  be  disturbed, 
as  evidenced  by  palpitation,  irregularity,  or  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
syncope.  Anasarca  of  the  legs  frequently  follows  ascites,  owing  to  pres- 
sure by  the  fluid  on  the  vena  cava,  which  also  leads  to  enlargement  of 
the  veins  of  the  abdominal  wall.  If  the  ascites  is  caused  by  pressure  oo 
the  vena  cava,  of  course  anasarca  of  the  legs  is  observed  simultaneously, 
or  before  it.     Albuminuria  may  be  induced  by  pressure  on  the  renal  vein*. 

Physical  Signs. — These  require  careful  consideration,   and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  sufficiently  characteristic,  but  thej'  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  present.     1.  The  skin  usually  appears 
stretched  to  a  variable  degree,  smooth,  and  shining,  feeling  thin;  the 
superficial  veins  are  often  enlarged,  and  the  umbilicus  is  stretched,  everted^ 
or  pouched  out,  and  finally  obliteraied.     2.  The  abdomen  is  more  or  less 
enlarged,  in  some  cases  enormously,  quite  symmetrical,  and  of  a  rounded 
form,  though  it  tends  to  bulge  in  the  flanks,  or  in  the  hypogastric  and 
iliac  regions,  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient;  the  greatest  cir- 
cumferenco  is  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  which  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  abdomen  ;  the  thorax  appears  small  and  depressed,  and  its  lower 
margin  may  be  everted,  or  the  cnuiform  cartilage  bent  sharply  up.   Usually 
a  history  can  be  obtained,  that  the  enlargement  commenced  below,  and 
that  it  increased  steadily,  though  slowly,  as  a  rule.     3.  Abdominal  re- 
spiratory movements  are  either  deficient  or  absent.     4.  The  surface  feels 
quite  regular  and  uniform,  and  fluctuation  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  induced 
from  side  to  side.    5.  Dulness  is  observed  first  towards  the  lumbar  regtoiu, 
if  the  patient  lies  in  the  supine  position,  then  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  it  extends  by  degrees  towards  the  front  and  uptoanls^  until 
finally  it  may  be  observed  all  over  the  abdomen.     The  umbilical  region 
retains  the  tympanilic  sound  longest,  and  it  is  often  excessive  here.   When 
the  patient  sits  up,  the  prominence  between  the  recti  is  tympanitic    6. 
Auscultation  is  negative.     7.  Change  of  posture  gives  important  sigu, 
viz.,  the  fluid  can  occasionally  be  seen  moving ;  the  form  of  the  abdomeo 
is  altered,  bulging  being  observed  in  the  most  dependent  part;  while  the 
seat  of  dulness  and  fluctuation  is  changed.     8.  Examination  per  recUin 
gives  the  sensation  of  the  resistance  of  fluid.    9.  Examination  per  vaginim 
reveals  that  the  vagina  is  short,  and  the  uterus  pushed  down  or  flexed* 
10.    The   fluid   removed   by   the   trocar   is   usually  serum,  containii^ 
generally  a  considerable  amount  of  albumen.     11.  The  heart  is  oft«o 
displaced  upwards  and  to  the  left,  and  occasionally  a  basic  munDori' 
thus  produced. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  two  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  ascites,  vis.!  ^' 
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to  determine  whether  fluid  is  present,  and  to  distinguish  the  enlargement 
thus  produced  from  that  dependent  upon  other  morbid  conditions :  2d, 
to  make  oat  its  cause.  The  chief  general  abdominal  enlargements  which 
may  simolatc  ascites  are  those  due  to  great  obesity,  with  much  fat  in  the 
omentum  ;  a  flabby,  relaxed  state  of  the  walls,  with  flatulence ;  considera- 
ble subcutaneous  oedema ;  peritonitis,  especially  chronic ;  colloid  in  the 
omentum  ;  greatly  dilated  stomach  ;  ovarian  tumor  ;  distension  of  the 
uterus  with  fluid,  or  pregnancy ;  extremely  dit^tendod  bladder ;  a  large 
hydatid  tumor,  in  connection  with  the  liver  or  any  other  structure ;  an 
enormous  cyst  in  the  kidney  ;  a  phantom  tumor. 

It  is  by  physical  examination  that  ascites  is  mainly  distinguished  from 
these,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  its  ordinary  signs  may  bo  modi- 
fied or  obscured  by  some  of  the  above* mentioned  conditions  ,*  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  a  tumor,  morbid  deposit,  or  enlarged  organ  ;  by  the  fluid 
being  either  very  small  in  quantity,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely 
abundant ;  by  the  mesentery  being  so  short  as  not  to  allow  the  intestines 
to  come  forward;  and  by  the  existence  of  adhesions  limiting  the  fluid. 
When  ascites  is  associated  with  any  solid  enlargement,  the  latter  may 
frequently  be  recognized  by  making  sudden  flrni  pressure  with  the  Angers, 
by  which  the  fluid  is  pushed  aside,  and  the  Arm  mass  reached ;  or,  in 
doubtful  cases,  the  fluid  can  be  removed,  and  satisfactory  examination 
then  carried  out. 

Important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  may  also  be  derived  from  :  1.  A  careful 
general  history  of  the  case,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  a.<  to  age, 
general  appearance,  <&c.  2.  The  history  of  the  enlargement  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  acute  or  chronic,  with  its  rate  of  increase,  and  whether  it  has 
fluctuated  or  steadily  progressed  ;  as  well  as  its  seat  of  origin  and  direc- 
tion of  growth.  8.  The  other  symptoms  present,  and  the  condition  of 
the  main  organs,  which  should  all  be  thoroughly  examined.  4.  The  re- 
sults of  treatment,  not  forgetting  the  use  of  the  trocar,  ot  the  catheter, 
and  of  means  for  clearing  out  the  alimentary  canal. 

It  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  to  enter  upon  the  individual  diag- 
nosis of  each  of  the  enlargements  mentioned.     The  characters  of  most  of 
them  are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  to  which  descriptions  refer- 
ence must  be  made.     It  is  desirable,  however,  to  consider  specially  the 
characters  by  which  cystic  tumor  of  the  (rvary  is  distinguished  from  ascites. 
1.  Phynieal  signs,     (i.)  The  umbilicus  is  often  thinned  and  flattened  out, 
but  not  everted  or  poached  out.     (ii.)  The  enlargement  is  not  so  globular 
in  shape,  projects  anteriorly,  does  not  bulge  in  dependent  parts,  and  is 
frequently  not  quite  symmetrical,  which  is  accurately  determined  by 
semicircular  measurements,  or  comparing  the  distance  from  the  umbili- 
<^ai  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  on  each  side.     The  greatest  cir- 
^aiference  ia  aaid  to  bo  about  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus,  in  the  re- 
^Bmbeiitpoflture;  and  the  measurement  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to 
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the  umbilicus  Ib  generally  shortened,     (iii.)    As  a  rule  fluctuation   ^ 
indistinct,  and  the  enlargement  feels  more  or  less  firm  and  resistant,  or 
even  nodulated,  while  the  sensations  are  not  uniform  over  the  entire 
surface.     Frequently,  on  deep  pressure,  greater  resistance  or  tension  ii 
felt  on  one  side  than  the  other,     (iv  )  Percussion  reveals  dulness  chieilr 
in  front  of  the  abdomen,  even  in  the  umbilical  region,  while  the  flmnfa 
arc  tympanitic,  and  it  often  extends  more  towards  one  side  than  tiM 
other.     The  prominence  between  the  recti  in  the  sitting  posture  is  dull 
There  is  usually  a  sense  of  considerable  resistance  on  percussion,    (v.j 
Auscultation  may  detect  a  pressure-murmur  in  one  iliac  artery,    (ri.) 
Change  of  posture  does  not  produce  the  alterations  observed  in  Mcites. 
(vii.)  Examination  per  rectum  detects  a  firm,  resistant  substance,    (fiii.) 
The  vagina  is  long  and  narrow  above,  the  uterus  being  raised,    (ix.)  Ao 
exploratory  trocar  may  bring  away  a  thick,  glutinous,  or  colored  fluid, 
which  sometimes  contains  cholesterin,  and  after  this  has  been  remored, 
solid  portions  of  the  tumor  may  be  felt  more  readily.     2.  There  iiw 
history  of  any  cause,  or  evidence  of  organic  disease,  likely  to  produce 
ascites.     3.  Frequently  the  patient  has  observed  that  the  enlargement 
has  commenced  below,  and /rom  one  tide.    4.  Symptoms  are  abs»pnt,  «ocl> 
as  are  often  observed  along  with  ascites,  while  anasarca  of  the  legs  if 
commonly  an  early  symptom,  which  may  be  entirely  or  chiefly  oJ*  <*' 
aide  J  from  pressure  on  the  veins. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  ascites,  this  can  genersuy 
be  made  out  by  satisfactory  examination  as  regards  history,  symptoni?, 
and  physical  signs,  directed  to  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys;  tbedistin*^ 
tive  characters  as  regards  the  dropsy  itself  are  pointed  out  in  the  cbapt^' 
which  treats  of  this  symptom  in  general.  Obscure  causes  can  only  w 
determined  by  exclusion,  and  by  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  thcfes- 
tures  of  the  individual  case. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  measures  adopted  in  *•** 
treatment  of  dropsy,  there  are  two  which  demand  special  notii-ej  ^*" 
paracentesis  and  the  employment  of  pressure.  It  has  been  the  custom  ^ 
look  upon  paracentesis  as  an  operation  which  should  only  be  perfunD*^ 
as  a  last  resource,  when  the  fluid  has  collected  to  such  a  degree  as  to ciW 
urgent  symptoms.  When  the  ascit<»s  is  a  part  of  general  dropsy  ft^* 
cardiac  or  renal  disease,  the  amount  of  fluid  is  not  often  so  great  »**^ 
need  its  removal  by  operation,  nor  could  this  serve  any  good  purpo**» 
except  in  affording  temporary  relief  The  last  remark  applies  •l*^*'* 
many  cases  where  it  is  a  merely  local  dropsy  ;  but  there  is  one  cl»**^ 
cases  in  which  paracentesis  may  be  performed  as  a  curative  met«iTe»** 
far  as  the  ascites  is  concerned,  viz.»  when  it  is  dependent  upon  drrh^ 
of  the  liver.  In  such  cases  I  have  for  some  time  had  recourse  to  rtf^ 
paracentesis  as  a  systematic  method  of  treatment,  the  fluid  being  t**^ 
away  again  and  again  should  it  rcaccumulate,  and  the  results  htv*  ^ 
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most  satisfactory,  dae  care  being  of  course  exercised  in  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  and  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Practitioner  I  have  published  some  observations  on 
this  subject,  and  since  then  other  cases  have  been  under  my  care,  in  which 
this  treatment  has  been  very  successful.  Other  observers  have  also 
recorded  favorable  results  from  this  operation,  and  therefore  it  appears 
to  me  justifiable  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of  paraeenteaia  abdominis 
as  a  means  of  cure  in  connection  with  ascites  from  uncomplicated  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  I  am  aware  that  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  recovery 
has  followed  merely  general  tonic  and  other  modes  of  treatment,  but  this 
18  such  a  rare  event,  that  sole  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  these  remedies, 
though  they  aid  materially  the  treatment  by  operation.  This  may  also 
be  assisted  hy  pressure^  the  abdomen  being  tightly  bound  by  a  broad 
roller,  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  undue  irritation  has  ceased,  from  which 
much  benefit  often  results.  I  may  state  that  never  has  any  injurious 
consequence  followed  the  operation  within  my  experience,  and  in  some 
almost  hopeless  cases  permanent  recovery  has  been  brought  about.  The 
employment  of  poultices  of  digitalis  leaves,  along  with  pressure,  has  ap- 
peared to  do  good  in  some  instances. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

Clinical  Charaotsr^. — Symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal 
are  of  such  common  occurrence,  that  it  has  rightly  become  a  matter  of 
routine  in  the  examination  of  a  patient,  to  make  inquiry  concerning 
them.  In  the  succeeding  remarks  a  general  sketch  will  first  be  given  of 
the  various  derangements  which  are  met  with,  and  of  the  course  of 
clinical  investigation  to  be  pursued,  and  afterwards  some  of  the  symptoms 
will  be  considered  more  fully. 

1.  Morbid  Sensations  are  very  commonly  present  over  some  part  of  the 
abdomen,  the  principal  being  pain  and  tenderness;  heat  or  burning  in 
the  epigastrium;  sinking,  dragging,  or  tightness;  discomfort,  weight, 
and  fulness  after  food,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  emptiness  even 
after  a  full  meal,  with  constant  craving  for  food ;  abnormal  movements 
within  the  abdomen.  Cardialgia  or  heartburn  are  terms  applied  to  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  heat  or  burning  in  the  epigastrium,  and  extending 
upwards,  as  if  along  the  oesophagus,  to  the  throat;  or  in  some  cases 
spreading  more  or  less  over  the  chest.    With  regard  to  pain,  it  is  very 
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important  not  only  to  inveetigate  it  carefully  in  all  tho  usual  particuliin, 
but  also  in  many  cases  to  ascertain  whether,  and  in  what  way,  it  is  influ- 
enced by  food  or  drink  in  general,  or  by  special  articles  of  diet;  "by 
vomiting  or  eructation;  defecation  or  the  passage  of  flatus;  posture  or 
movement;  coughing  or  deep  inspiration;  mental  disturbance;  or,  in 
certain  instances,  by  the  periods  of  menstruation.  In  determining 
whether  there  is  tenderness,  it  is  well  to  take  off  the  patient's  attention, 
and  its  site  and  extent,  degree,  and  apparent  depth  must  be  made  outti 
accurately  as  possible,  while  it  must  be  noted  whether  it  is  connected 
with  any  evident  morbid  condition,  such  us  a  tumor.  These  remarks 
apply  to  all  kinds  of  abdominal  puin  or  tenderness.  "When  the  stomich 
is  aflected,  uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  are  often  referred  to  the 
back,  between  tho  shoulders. 

2.  The  sensations  as  regards  incllnati&n  for  food  »nd  drink  are  often 
altered.  Appetite  may  bo  deficient  or  lost  [awjrcxia),  in  some  cu£«s  tlM 
feeling  amounting  to  a  complete  disgust  for  food ;  excessive,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  frequency  {bulimia) ;  attended  with  a  desire  or  dislike  for 
special  articles ;  or  altogether  depraved.  Thirst  is  a  frequent  symptom, 
and  there  may  bo  a  particular  inclination  for  certain  drinks  ;  on  the  othw 
hand,  an  antipathy  to  fluids  is  sometimes  observed. 

8.  The  process  of  digestion  is  frequently  interfered  with.  Hence  de- 
composition or  fermentation  is  set  up  in  the  contents  of  tho  alimentarj 
canal,  leading  to  the  production  of  gases,  occasionally  alcohol,  various 
acids  (lactic, butyric,  acetic,  &c.),  or  vegetable  growths  {sarcincc  veniricuU 
and  torul(€).  Great  discomfort  may  thus  arise  from  flatulent  distension, 
gurgling  (borborygmi),  acidity,  &c. 

4.  Acts  are  excited  in  connection  with  the  stomach  with   the  view  of 
expelling  oflVnding  materials,  viz.,  vomitintj  and  retching^  which  mayor 
may  not  be  attended  with  a  feeling  of  tiausea ;  regurgitation  of  food,  or 
n'uciation  of  gases,  liquids  and  other  substances.     With  regard  to  the 
mechanism  of  these  acts,  vomiting  is  not  only  attended  with  contractian 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  but  also  of  the  abdominal  and  tho- 
racic muscles,  while  the  cardiac  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  relaxed ;  retchinf 
is  the  same  act,  but  inefiiictual,  only  air  being  expelled,  either  beetuM 
the  stomach  is  empty,  or  because  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesopbagoiii 
spasmodically  closed.     Regurgitation  and  eructation  are  merely  due  to 
contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  some  individuals  can  regurgitate  their 
food  at  will.     In  infants  the  vomiting  appears  to  be  much  of  this  chtf- 
acter.     A  special  form  of  eructation  or  regurgitation  has  been  named 
jyyrosis  or  water-brash^  where,  often  after  painful  sensations  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, especially  burning,  a  quantity  of  clear  watery  fluid  rise*  ilUtf 
the  mouth,  generally  tasteless  and  neutral,  but  in  some  cases  sour  or  acrid 
and  acid  in  reaction.     This  has   been  supposed  by  some  to  be  nudnlf 
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SAliva;  others  faave  considered  it  to  be  pancreatic  juice;  but  probably 
moBt  of  it  comes  from  the  stomach. 

6.  Blood  may  be  poured  out  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  either  re- 
jected from  the  stomach  (hcpmatemesis),  or  passed  by  the  bowels  (meloena). 

6.  The  bowels  are  very  commonly  irregular  in  their  aciion^  either  in  the 
direction  of  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  It  is  frequently  desirable  to  make 
particular  inquiry  into  this  matter,  as  patients  offer  general  statements 
which  may  easily  mislead.  The  chief  points  to  be  ascertained  are  the 
frequency  of  the  act  of  defecation  ;  whether  attended  by  any  straining  ; 
whether  any  unusual  sensations  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  it;  and 
the  quantity  and  characters  of  the  materials  discharged.  In  many  cases 
it  is  imperative  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  stools,  noticing 
their  amount ;  color ;  general  appearance ;  consistence  ;  the  form  and  size 
of  any  solid  f»ces ;  .Odor ;  if  there  are  any  signs  of  fermentation  or  aera- 
tion ;  general  composition,  the  materials  to  be  specially  looked  for,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  fsBces,  being  various  articles  of  food,  either  unalr 
tered  or  more  or  less  digested,  foreign  bodies  introduced  from  without, 
calculi,  especially  hepatic,  intestinal  worms  or  hydatids,  blood  or  altered 
blood,  mucus  or  pus,  fatty  matter,  fibrinous  flocculi  or  casts,  epithelial 
shreds,  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  poisons,  or,  rarely,  sloughs  or  por- 
tions of  the  intestines.  Occasionally  a  chemical  and  microscopic  exam- 
ination is  necessary,  especially  for  the  detection  of  poisons  and  parasites, 
or  even  merely  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  fieces. 

7.  The  tonfffie  gives  important  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  the  particulars  to  be  noted  being :  a.  Its  size  and  shape,  and 
whether  it  is  marked  by  the  teeth  ;  6.  The  color  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  at  the  tip  and  edges ;  c.  Its  condition  as  to  dryness  or 
moistness  ;  d.  The  state  of  the  surface,  whether  smooth,  glazed,  fissured, 
Ac;  e.  The  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  various  papillsd;  /.  The  pres- 
ence, extent,  and  characters  of  any  fur  over  the  dorsum.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned  also  that  the  mouth  and  throat  are  frequently  affected  when 
the  stomach  is  out  of  order,  while  a  slimy  or  otherwise  disagreeable  taste 
is  experienced,  and  the  breath  is  unpleasant. 

8.  In  some  cases  there  are  abnormal  sensations  about  the  Unoer  part  of 
the  rectum  and  anus,  such  as  pain,  either  constant  or  before,  during,  or 
after  the  act  of  defecation  ;  fulness,  weight,  heat  or  burning,  constriction, 
dragging,  or  frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  with  straining.  Some  of 
these  are  included  under  the  term  tenesmus.  HcemxyrrJioids  are  commonly 
present  also. 

9.  The  methods  of /yAystca^  examination  applicable  to  the  alimentary 
canal  faave  been  previously  indicated,  and  these  are  particularly  useful 
in  making  oat  flatulent  distension  ;  tumor  in  connection  with  the  stom- 
ach or  intestines ;  accumulations  in  their  interior ;  permanent  dilatation 
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of  the  stomach  ;  and  displacement,  spasmodic  contraction,  or  obeirQctioo 
in  the  course  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

10.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  any  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  is  very  likely  to  affect  the  system  generally.  Hence  numer- 
ous symptoms  arise,  the  most  important  being  wasting,  often  accompanied 
with  a  sallow  or  anseroic  aspect ;  debility,  sense  of  general  discomfort, 
languor,  malaise,  and  fatigue,  with  incapacity  for  effort,  especially  in 
the  mornings  and  after  meals;  pyrexia,  with  a  dry  and  harsh  skin,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  depression  of  temperature,  with  cold  eztremitia 
and  sweats;  nervous  symptoms,  viz.,  congestive  or  neuralgic  headache, 
or  a  feeling  of  weight  and  oppression,  giddiness,  irritability  and  petu- 
lance, depression  of  spirits  and  apathy,  inaptitude  for  any  mental  effort, 
confusion  of  ideas  and  failure  in  intellectual  vigor,  hypochondriasis, 
wakefulness  or  drowsiness  with  restless  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  attended 
with  di.<*agrecable  dreams,  timidity  and  nervousness,  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  back,  chilliness  or  even  rigors,  especially  in  the  evenings,  creeping 
sensations  over  the  body,  or  convulsions  in  children  ;  disturbance  of  the 
heart's  action,  in  the  way  of  palpitation  or  irregularity,  feebleness,  ^me* 
times  accompanied  with  faintness  or  actual  syncope,  as  well  as  ancom- 
fortable  sensations  in  the  cardiac  region,  the  pulse  being  weak;  dysp- 
noea, hiccup,  or  asthmatic  attacks;  oppression  across  the  chest  and  cough; 
changes  in  the  urine,  especially  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  litbate«,  or 
sometimes  of  phosphates  or  oxalates,  excess  or  deficiency  in  acidity,  and 
deficiency  in  chlorides ;  menstrual  derangements ;  and  skin  eruptions, such 
as  urticaria,  herpes,  psoriasis,  &c.  It  must  bo  remarked  that  a  tumor  or 
solid  accumulation  may  press  on  neighboring  structures,  and  thus  origi- 
nate symptoms. 

Certain  of  the  symptoms  will  now  be  considered  in  detail,  as  well  v 
some  functional  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  intei>tine8. 

GA8TR0DYNIA — GahTRALOIA. 

Etiology. — These  terms  indicate  a  painful  aflection  of  the  stoiDich, 
due  to  neuralgia,  chiefly  met  with  among  females,  especially  about  tb« 
time  of  puberty,  or  when  the  menstrual  functions  are  de(*lining.    The 
conditions  with  which  it  is  mainly  associated  are  physical  exhaustion 
and  debility  ;  anaemia ;  hysteria ;  hypochondriasis ;  nervous  exhauftiofl 
from  depressing  emotions,  anxiety,  or  excessive  mental  effort;  gootor 
rheumatism ;  uterine  or  ovarian  derangements,  including  pregnaooTi 
sedentary  habits,  with  habitual  constipation,  or  abuse  of  hot  tes,  biv< 
appeared  to  me  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  bringing  on  tktt 
affection  in  some  cases.     Occasionally  it  is  produced  by  malaria,  and  ^^ 
rare  instances  depends  on  central  nervous  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  prominent  symptom  is  epigastric  pain,  varying  0itt<» 
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in  severity  and  characters,  usually  paroxysmal,  and  coming  on  either  at 
regular  or  irregular  intervals,  though  in  many  cases  there  is  never  com- 
plete relief.  During  the  paroxysms  the  suifering  may  be  extreme,  espe- 
cially in  hysteria  and  gout.  Frequently  food  gives  decided  relief,  the 
pain  returning  as  the  stomach  becomes  empty.  Sometimes  indigestible 
substances  afford  more  ease  than  those  which  are  digestible  and  soothing. 
Some  patients,  however,  suffer  intensely  when  they  take  anything,  or 
only  after  particular  articles,  such  as  hot  tea.  Pres^surc  generally  re- 
lieves, especially  when  made  firmly  and  continuously,  but  there  may  be 
much  superficial  tenderness.  Various  curious  sensations  are  often  com- 
plained of  in  the  epigastrium.  During  the  severe  attacks  of  pain,  there 
may  be  spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  cramps  of  the  abdominal 
.  muscles.  Symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  habitually  present  in  most  cases, 
»uch  as  acid  and  gaseous  eructations,  flatulency,  heartburn,  or  pyrosis. 
The  tongue  may  be  fairly  natural.  In  hysterical  cases,  chronic  vomiting 
is  sometimes  a  very  distressing  symptom,  and  not  uncommonly  a  morbid 
craving  exists  for  improper  and  indigestible  articles  of  food.  The  bowels 
are  generally  very  constipated.  Frequently  other  nervous  disturbances 
are  observed.  In  some  instances  there  is  considerable  emaciation,  es{)e- 
cially  if  food  is  not  taken,  but  after  the  chronic  vomiting  of  hysteria  it  is 
remarkable  what  a  slight  degree  of  wasting  there  may  be.  Aortic  pul- 
sation is  often  present. 

Spasm  or  Cramp  of  the  Stomach. 

Ktioloot. — This  differs  from  gastralgia  in  being  an  acute  affection, 
attended  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  which 
may  be  produced  by  indigestible  or  irritating  food  or  drink,  or,  in  some 
individuals,  by  special  articles  of  diet  ordinarily  quite  harmless ;  drinking 
excess  of  cold  water,  or  indulging  too  freely  in  ices,  especially  when  the 
stomach  is  empty ;  acrid  secretions  in  thn  stomach  ;  flatulent  distension  ; 
mental  emotion  ;  and  gout. 

Symptoms. — There  is  great  pain,  which  comes  on  suddenly  in  a  series  of 
paroxysms,  with  remissions,  being  of  a  griping,  constrictive,  or  twisting 
character.  It  is  most  marked  near  the  pylorus,  but  may  be  felt  running 
across  the  epigastrium,  or  even  up  along  the  ceiiophagus.  Pressure  gives 
marked  relief,  the  patient  sitting  up,  and  making  firm  pressure  over  the 
stomach,  lying  upon  it,  or  tossing  and  rolling  about.  Often  a  feeling  of 
lickness  is  present,  and  the  pain  may  be  eased  by  vomiting.  More  or 
lew  prostration  is  frequently  observed,  and  occasionally  even  severe 
collapse,  with  cold  and  clammy  sweats,  a  very  feeble  and  slow  pulse,  and 
fluttering  of  the  heart,  which  condition  may  actually  end  in  d(>ath. 
Sometimes  the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  stomach  can  be  felt  externally. 
if  they  continue  for  some  time,  a  little  soreness  and  tenderness  remain, 
but  these  seosatious  soon  pass  off. 
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Treatment. — If  there  is  anything  irritating  in  the  stomach,  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  mustard,  with  plenty  of  lukewarm  water,  should 
be  given  immediately.  Spirits  of  ammonia,  spirits  of  chloroform,  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  with  various  carminatives,  will  generally  relievo.  If 
there  is  acidity,  carbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia  may  be  given  as  well.  A 
little  brandy  or  gin  with  hot  water  is  often  very  useful.  Externally,  the 
continuous  application  of  dry  heat,  by  means  of  hot  plates  op  bags  of 
bran,  is  most  soothing. 

After  the  attack,  it  may  be  well  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal  bj 
means  of  a  brisk  purgative. 

Vomiting. 

Etioi-OOY. — This  act  is  excited  either  by  some  reflex  irritation,  or  by 
a  direct  disturbance  of  the  brain,  acting  through  the  vagus  nerve  upon 
the  stomach.     Its  numerous  causes  may  be  classed  thus:   1.   Those  im- 
mediately  affecting  the  stoynachj  viz.,  irritating  materiah  in  its  interior, 
whether  introduced  from  without,  or  formed  there :  organic  diseases  of  its 
coats;  obstruction  at  the  pyloric  orifice;  external  pressure  upon  it;  and 
displacements,  e.g.^  hernia  through  the  diaphragm.     2.   Rejtex  irritation 
from  other  aource^j  particularly  the  throat,  intestines  (hernia,  worms), 
peritoneum,  female  genital  organs  (especially  in  connection  with  preg- 
nancy), and  testicles.     Reflex  vomiting  also  accompanies  the  passage  of 
a  gallstone  or  renal  calculus,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  severe  pain.    It 
may  arise  from  any  unpleasant  smell,  taste,  or  sight,  or  a  sudden  Hgbt. 
The  vomiting  which  follows  severe  fits  of  coughing,  especially  in  phthisis, 
comes  under  this  head.    3.  Centric  or  cerebral  vomiting.    The  chief  causes 
coming  under  this  group  are  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes, especially  meningitis  ;  cerebral  anaemia  or  congestion  ;  a  jwisoned 
state  of  the  blood,  the  poison  either  originating  from  without  (e.  <;., alcohol 
and  its  products,  tobacco,  tartar  emetic,  chloroform,  opium  and  its  con- 
stituents, lobelia,  &c.),  or  being  generated  within  the  body,  as  in  varioos 
febrile  disorders,  especially  at  the  outset,  uraemia  or  from  inhaliog  a  hot 
and  tainted  atmosphere ;  mere  nervous  shock  or  fright ;  hysteria  and 
other  so-called  functional  derangements,  the  vomiting  being  then  prob- 
ably the  result  of  disturbance  of  the  circulation  |  and  the  thought  of  un- 
pleasant things.     With  regard  to  sea-sickness  and  other  allied  forB>*t 
such  as  that  produced  by  swinging,  these  certainly  come  mainly  within 
this  class,  but  several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  theocco^* 
rence  of  vomiting  under  these  circumstances.     The  peculiar  movemeo^i 
the  appearance  of  objects  in  motion,  the  unpleasamt  odors  and  ii^^^ 
usually  present,  probably  all  aid  in  inducing  it,  though  some  autbori 
regard  it  as  due  to  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulat 
Vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  migraine  or  sick-headache.    M« 
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ing  sickness  is  often  associated  with  chronic  alcoholiflm,  bein^  partly  tho 
result  of  the  presence  of  deleterious  materials  in  the  blood,  partly  of 
catarrh  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  the  former  giving  rise  to  fits  of  cough. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  malingerers  can  sometimes  excite  vomiting 
at  will. 

Characters. — It  is  frequently  requisite  to  make  thorough  investiga- 
tion wi*h  regard  to  vomiting,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  as 
to  its  cause,  the  following  particulars  being  noted :  1.   The  tlmest  nndfrC' 
queney  of  iU  occurrence.     *2.   The  cireutnstan^es  under  which  it  takes  place j 
whether  spontaneously ;  only  when  the  stomach  is  empty  ;  after  any  food 
or  drink,  or  only  after  certain  articles  or  meals,  it  being  injportant  also 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  necessary  to  induce  vomiting,  and  how  soon  it 
follows  the  introduction  of  the  exciting  materials ;  in  connection  with 
some  obvious  reflex  or  centric  cause,  such  as  cough,  irritation  in  the 
throat,  severe  pain,  a  bad  smell  or  taste,  smoking,  drinking,  mental  dis- 
turbance, &c. ;  in  certain  positions  or  on  chanjce  of  posture.     It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  many  poisons  give  rise  to  vomiting,  and  suspicious 
cases  might  come  under  observation  needing  complete  and  cautious  in- 
vestigation as  to  substances  which  had  been  taken,  or  some  of  these  might 
even  be  required  for  chemical  examination.     3.  The  senaatiojia  jrreced'nig 
and  accompanyivg  the  act^  especially  noticing  if  there  is  any  fooling  of 
nausea,  as  well  as  its  degree,  any  giddiness,  prostration,  or  pain.     4.   The 
mantier  in  which  the  act  is  performed^  this  being  determined  by  personal 
inspection,  if  possible,  especially  remarking  if  it  appears  to  be  originated 
voluntarily,  and  whether  it  is  performed  easily,  or  with  more  or  less 
straining  and  retching,  attended  with  signs  of  congestion  about  the  head. 
6.  The  after-effects  produced,  particularly  as  regards  the  relief  of  gastric 
pain  or  its  intensification,  or  upon  cerebral  symptoms.     It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  mere  violence  of  vomiting  may  produce  serious 
lesions,  such  as  rupture  of  the  stomai-h  or  of  a  vessel,  apoplexy,  or  hernia, 
and  it  often  leaves  a  sense  of  soreness  over  the  abdomen.     6.  Examina- 
iwn  of  the  vomited  matters.     This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglected,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  substances  dis- 
charged by  regurgitation  or  eructation,  or  brought  up  by  the  stomach- 
pump.    The  chief  things  to  be  noticed  are :  a.  The  quantity  rejected  ;  b. 
The  taste  as  perceived  by   the   patient ;  c.  Odor ;  d.  Qeneral  physical 
characters  as  to  color,  and   as   to   the  materials  of  which  the  vomited 
m&tterg  are  made  up,  whether  different  kinds  of  food,  unaltered  or  in 
rarious  stages  of  digestion,  decomposition  or  fermentation  ;  unusual  sub- 
'tiiioes  introduced  from  without ;  blood  or  altered  blood  ;  gastric  juice ; 
^stery  fluid  ;  mucus;  bile  (this  being  usually  present  only  as  the  result 
of  Bevete  vomiting,  being  forced   through  the  pyloric  orifice) ;  fieces ; 
^or'hi^  products,  such  as  calculi,  worms,  hydatids,  portions  of  growths, 
♦  />u«.     It  is  also  desirable  to  observe  whether  there  is  any  frothiness, 
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or  a  yeasty  appearance;  e.  Chemical  characters.  The  reaction  should 
always  "he  taken,  and  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  chemi- 
cal analysis,  to  determine  the  presence  of  products  of  fermentation,  gases, 
bile,  sugar,  urinary  compounds,  inorganic  or  organic  poisons.  Of  course 
in  any  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  a  complete  analysis  must  be  performed. 
/.  Microscopic  characters.  The  chief  materials  to  be  looked  for  are  blood- 
corpuscles,  pus-cells,  cancer-cells,  echinococci,  sarcinse  or  torule.  The 
microscope  is  also  of  use  in  detecting  certain  poisonous  substances.  It  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  characters  of  sarcincBj  which  are  little  obl(»ng, 
rectangular  bodies,  in  shape  resembling  minute  wool-packs,  being  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  by  cross  lines,  which  correspond  to  dissepiments,  these 
being  again  subdivided  by  fainter  lines,  so  as  in  all  to  make  64,  each  ulti- 
mate particle  consisting  of  an  elementary  square  cell.  Sarcinse  are  only 
found  in  acid  vomit,  which  usually  presents  well-marked  signs  of  having 
undergone  fermentation,  and  are  most  frequently  observed  in  connection 
with  pyloric  obstruction. 

By  attention  to  the  particulars  just  considered,  aided  by  the  history  of 
the  case,  and  the  other  symptoms  present,  the  cause  of  any  vomiting  may 
generally  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  point 
out  the  chief  distinctions  between  cerebral  and  gastric  vomiting.  1. 
Nausea  usually  precedes  and  accompanies  the  latter,  but  is  often  absent 
in  the  case  of  the  former.  2.  The  other  symptoms  in  the  one  case  point 
chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  in  connection  with  the  stomach  ; 
in  the  other  to  the  brain,  head  symptoms  being  prominent.  3.  The  act 
of  vomiting  generally  relieves  any  nausea,  giddiness,  or  headache,  which 
may  precede  it,  when  it  is  gastric  in  origin ;  such  is  not  the  case  with 
cerebral  vomiting. 

Treatment. — Vomiting  occurs  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
that  little  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  indicate  the  general  principles 
on  which  its  treatment  should  be  conducted.    1.  The  cause  must  be  sought 
out  and  removed  if  possible.     Thus,  an  emetic  is  not  uncommonly  one  of 
the  best  remedies,  in  order  to  clear  out  the  stomach  of  irritant  matters. 
Any  reflex  excitement  must  be  also  subdued.     Patients  should  be  told  to 
aid  voluntarily  in  suppressing  vomiting  as  much  as  they  can,  and  be 
warned  against  producing  it  by  coughing  or  any  such  act.     2.  Attention 
to  diet  is  all-important.    By  withdrawing  food  altogether,  or  only  giving 
very  small  quantities  of  cool  liquids,  especially  milk  with  lime-water,  or 
brandy  with  weak  beef  tea  or  beef  juice,  sickness  may  often  be  eflTectually 
stopped.      It  is   particularly  necessary  to  inquire   into   the   feeding  o( 
children,  as  vomiting  is  in  these  subjects  so  commonly  due  merely  to 
errors  in  this  respect.     8.  It  may  be  useful  to  attend  to  certain  general 
matters,  such  as  position,  rest,  and  free  ventilation.     Especially  is  tbii 
the  case  with  regard  to  cerebral  vomiting  and  sea-sickness,  againat  which 
absolute  quiet  in  the  horizontal  posture,  with  plenty  of  fre«h  mir|  may 
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afford  some  protection.  Pressure  by  means  of  a  girdle  across  the  abdo- 
men has  been  recommended  to  prevent  sea-sickness.  4.  The  chief  direct 
remedies  for  the  relief  of  vomiting  are,  the  sucking  of  small  lumps  of  ice ; 
effervescent  draughts  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  the  latter  with  mucilage ; 
iced  champagne  or  brandy  with  soda-water ;  opium,  either  in  pill,  as  the 
tincture  or  liquor  opii  with  other  remedies,  or  in  an  enema  with  starch ; 
morphia  in  pill,  by  hypodermic  injection,  or  sprinkled  on  a  blistered 
surface  over  the  epigastrium ;  chloroform ;  croasote,  in  drop  doses  in  the 
form  of  pill ;  sulphurous  acid,  sulphite  of  soda,  or  hyposulphites,  if  there 
are  any  vegetable  growths,  or  carbolic  acid  under  the  same  circumstances ; 
nux  vomica  or  minute  doses  of  strychnia,  the  last  proving  wonderfully 
efficacious  in  some  instances,  after  all  other  remedies  have  failed.  Bismuth, 
magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  are  valuable  under  some  conditions.  Dr. 
Kinger  recommends  drop  doses  of  vin.  ipecac,  every  hour  or  three  times 
a  day,  according  to  circumstances,  in  many  forms  of  vomiting ;  in  others 
he  finds  arsenic  useful.  It  is  desirable  to  make  all  draughts  as  small  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste  as  possible. 

External  applications  to  the  epigastrium  are  sometimes  beneficial,  those 
chiefly  employed  being  sinapisms,  blisters,  cold  by  means  of  the  ice-bag, 
and  friction  with  chloroform  or  belladonna  liniment. 

Hjematemesis. 

Etiolooy. — Blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes  As  a  rule  it  comes  from  the  vessels  of  this  organ,  being 
usually  capillary  in  its  origin,  but  sometimes  due  to  the  erosion  of  a  largo 
vc8.<el.  It  may,  however,  be  derived  from  other  sources,  as  will  bo  seen 
in  the  following  classification  of  the  causes  of  ha^matemesis :  1.  Traumatic, 
from  external  violence  over  the  epigastrium.  2.  Diseased  conditions  of 
the  blood,  especially  in  yellow  fever.  8.  Vicarious,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  deficient  menstruation.  4.  Injury  by  foreign  bodies  or 
destructive  chemical  agents  entering  the  stomach.  6.  Abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach  itself.  Thus  hemorrhage  may  be  the  result  of 
violent  vomiting  and  retching,  congestion  from  any  cause,  infiammation, 
uiceration,  cancer ^  or  rarely  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  embolism  or  throm- 
bosis, or  varicose  veins.  6.  Diseases  of  other  organs  and  structures, 
especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach.  These  chiefly  act  by  in- 
ducing extreme  mechanical  congestion^  which  may  follow  any  great  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein,  but  especially  that  due  to  cirrhofiia  of  the  livei*^ 
thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  branches,  ^r^STtre  upon  the  portal 
trunk  or  vena  cava  inferior^  and  long-continued  cardiac  and  lung  affec- 
tions. Acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  often  attended  with  ha?matemesis, 
which  i«  then  partly  due  to  the  state  of  the  blood.  Splenic  disease  may 
give  rise  to  it  in  both  ways.     Sometimes  a  neighboring  disease,  e.  g., 
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cancer  of  the  pancreas,  eats  its  way  into  the  stomach  and  opens  its  ves- 
sels. Occasionally  an  abdominal  or  thoracic  aneurism  bursts  into  this 
organ.  It  is  stated  that  an  omental  hernia  may  drag  it  downwards,  and 
thus  lacerate  the  mucous  membrane.  7.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
blood  may  bo  swallowed,  either  coming  from  the  cesophagus,  mouth, 
throat,  nose,  or  respiratory  organs.  The  blood  of  animals  also  is  ac- 
tually swallowed  on  purpose  sometimes,  by  hysterical  girls,  or  for  pur- 
poses of  deception. 

Symptoms. — Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  may  occur,  without  there 
being  any  external  evidences  of  this,  either  because  the  blood  is  poured 
out  so  abundantly  as  to  kill  instantly,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  becau:»e  it  is 
in  very  small  quantity.  In  the  majority  of  ca.ses,  but  not  always,  there 
is  either  some  obvious  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  or  it  is  preceded  by  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  stomach,  or  by  signs  of  organic  disease  in  its  vicinity. 
Usually  the  blood  is  rejected,  and  this  may  take  place  by  a  more  act  of 
regurgitation,  but  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  violent  vomiting  is  excited; 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  bleeding. 
The  quantity  of  blood  discharged  necessarily  varies  much,  and  it  is 
generally  more  or  less  mixed  with  food  and  other  materials.  Its  char- 
acters are,  as  a  rule,  very  distinctive,  it  being  non-aerated,  brown  or 
black  in  color,  grumous,  often  resembling  "coffee-grounds,"  soot  or  lnr, 
and  acid  in  reaction.  If  coagulated,  the  clots  are  broken  up,  irregular, 
firm  and  heavy.  On  microscopic  examination,  the  red  corpuscles  are 
seen  to  be  much  altered  in  shape  or  destroyed,  and  there  are  abundant 
pigment  granules.  Most  of  these  characters  depend  upon  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice.  If  the  blood  is  discharged  immediately  or  soon  after 
its  escape  into  the  stomach,  it  maybe  quite  bright  and  unaltered,  or  only 
slightly  changed.  Commonly  some  of  it  passes  into  the  bowels,  produc- 
ing tarry  stools. 

The  general  symptoms  indicating  loss  of  blood  will  of  course  he  present 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  lost. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  matter  is  to  distinguish  between 
hermaiemefris  and  hcRmopfi/atSy  which  can  usually  be  done  by  consideration 
of  the  following  points:  1.  The  ape  of  the  patienij  hsematcmesis  being 
more  frequent  later  in  life  than  lioemoptysis,  except  in  the  case  of  young 
women  suffering  from  perforating  ulcers.  2.  The  previous  ami  existing 
symptoms f  as  indicating  some  condition  likely  to  give  rise  to  one  or  the 
other ;  and  also  the  symptoms  immediately  premonitory  to  the  attack,  in 
the  one  case  pointing  generally  to  the  stomach,  in  the  other  to  the  lungs. 
8.  The  mode  of  discharge  of  the  blood,  whether  by  coughing,  or  vomiting 
with  nausea.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  vomiting  naaj  be 
excited  by  the  cough  in  hoemoptysis ;  or  some  of  the  blood  may  be  swal- 
lowed, and  afterwards  rejected  from  the  stomach.  4.  The  eharacienof 
the  blood,  as  already  described  under  each  form  of  bleeding,  as  regmfds 
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color,  aeration,  general  aupeoti  reuctioni  and  microscopic  appearances. 
6.  In  biemoptysid,  some  blood  usually  continues  to  be  discharged  in  the 
axpeetoraiioH  for  some  time  after  the  main  bulk  has  been  expelled,  which 
ill  not  the  case  in  hasmatemesis.  6.  Along  with  ha^matcmesis,  altered 
blood  usually  is  seen  in  the  stools.  7.  Cnre/ul  physical  examination  will 
often  reve-al  some  organic  cause  likely  to  give  rise  to  pulmonary  or  gastric 
hemorrhage ;  and  in  the  former  caise,  there  may  be  r&lcs  indicating  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

As  regards  the  cause  of  hwrnatemeslH,  this  can  only  be  made  out  by  a 
full  consideration  of  the  case  in  all  itf>  dctuiLs.  Blood  coining  from  above 
may  be  uisually  detected  by  local  examination  of  the  throat.  It  in  ncco:*- 
«*ary  to  warn  against  mistaking  the  color  due  to  altered  bile  or  iron  for 
that  of  blood. 

Trsatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  for  other 
hemorrhages.  In  addition  to  bodily  rest,  the  stomach  muKt  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  absolute  repose  in  severe  cases,  nutriment  being  administered 
only  by  enema;  in  less  dangerous  cases,  very  riinull  quantities  of  cool 
liquids  being  alone  permitted.  It  is  useful  to  swallow  small  lumps  of  ice 
at  intervals.  The  most  efficient  nuKiicines  are  gallic  acid  or  acetate  of 
lead  in  full  doses,  with  opium;  or  oil  of  turpentine.  Ice  may  be  applied 
carefully  over  the  epigastrium.  It  is  very  important  to  stop  any  violent 
efforts  at  vomiting  by  means  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  mucilage,  morphia 
internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  or  an  enema  containing  tincture 
of  opium;  at  the  same  time  a  sinapism  may  be  applied  over  the  epigas-' 
trium.  In  cases  of  capillary  hemorrhage,  dependent  on  congestion  from 
portal  obstruction,  a  saline  purgative  is  useful,  or  an  aperient  enema. 
Should  stimulants  be  required  for  collapse,  they  are  best  administered  by 
injection.     Vicarious  hemorrhage  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Dyhpepsia — APErsiA — Indigestion. 

ETloLO<iT. — Difficulty  and  imperfection  in  the  digestive  pro<!es8  arise 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  either  in  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
or  both,  and  affecting  all  articles  of  diet  alike,  or  only  .-special  elements 
of  food.  In  ordinary  language  the  above  terms  are  applied  to  groups  of 
symptoms  depending  upon  interference  with  the  gastric  digestion,  which 
will  at  present  be  alone  considered.  In  many  iniiitunces  this  is  merely 
due  to  functional  disturbance,  or  at  all  events  there  is  no  obvious  organic 
disease,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  cases  that  the  terms  are  often  limited  ; 
the  same  symptoms,  however,  are  commonly  associated  with  organic 
mischief,  and  in  the  subsequent  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  avoid  alluding  to  these. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  in  general  may  bo  grouped  under  certain 
heads :  1.  Disturbanees  connected  with  the  dietj  viz.,  excessive  eating ;  too 
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rapid  eating;  ineuflScient  mastication  and  ensalivation,  this  being 
cially  associated  with  the  habit  of  "  bolting  "  food,  or  being  due  to  a 
of  tectb,  particularly  in  old  people  ;  irregularity  in  meals,  or  their  bein 
taken  too  frequently  or  the  reverse ;  and  improper  quality  of  food.    T 
last  may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  itself,  the  manner  in 
it  is  cooked,  or  upon  its  having  undergone  fermentation  or  decompositio 
Liquids  not  uncommonly  cause  indigestion,  and  special  mention  must' 
made  of  the  habit  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  cold  water  or  ot 
drink  with  meals,  by  which  the  gastric  juice  is  much  diluted  ;  of 
indulgeneein  tea^  and  sometimes  coffee  ;  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  particula 
when  it  is  taken  at  frequent  intervals  and  strong.     Injudicious 
sharp  condiments  with  food  sometimes  originates  dyspepsia.     Idios^ 
crasy  causes  some  individuals  to  suffer  after  special  articles  of  diet, 
are  usually  easily  digestible,  such  as  milk  or  eggs.     2.  Alierationx  in 
gastric  juice.     This  secretion  may  be  in  excess ;  deficient,  even  to 
plete  suppression  ;   or  of  morbid   quality.      The  principal   changes 
quality  are  excess  of  acid;  deficiency  of  acid,  pepsin,  or  both  ;  abunS 
admixture  with  mucus  secreted  by  the  stomach,  which  may  even  rerm<^f 
it  alkaline ;  and  the  addition  of  abnormal  ingredients.     These  altera^ i«bi 
result  from :  a.  Organic  affections  of  the  stomach,  especially  mechan  in/ 
congestion,  inflammation,  degeneration  and   atrophy  of  the  secretfn|r 
glands,  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  ulceration,  and  cancer,     b.  Mt^rhii 
conditions  of  the  blood,  in  renal  disease,  diabetes,  pyrexial  conditions, 
*gout,  aniemia,  &c.     c.   General  want  of  tone  and  debility,     d.  Nervous  dis* 
turbance.     8.  Changes  as  regards  th€  movements  of  the  stomach.     The  ex- 
pulsive power  of  the  stomach  may  be  interfered  with  in  consequence  of 
want  of  muscular  or  nervous  tone,  dilatation,  or  pyloric  obstruction  ;  or 
the  movements  are  irregular ;  or  the  food  passes  out  too  soon,  before.it  M 
properly  digested,  either  in  consequence  of  undue  excitability  of  the  stom- 
ach, or  of  destruction  of  the  pyloric  valve.     It  is  by  affecting  the  secre- 
tory and  motor  functions  of  the  stomach,  that  many  ordinary  causes  »>« 
in  inducing  dyspepsia,  such  as  sedentary  habits  ;  undue  exertion  eith«i 
just  before  or  after  a  meal ;  habitual  constipation ;  abuse  of  narcotict 
tobacco,  tea,  or  alcohol ;  excessive  study,  emotional  disturbance,  or  *■* 
form  of  mental  shock  ;  venereal  excesses.     Most  important  is  it  to  bet 
in  mind  also,  that  dyspeptic  symptoms  may  be  entirely  due  to  rfwrtW*' 
sotne  other  organ  than  the  stomach,  and  in  any  case  not  yielding  totrti 
ment,  the  condition  of  the  principal  organs  should  be  ascertained. 

Symptoms. — In  the  first  instance  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  generals 
line  of  the  clinical   phenomena  which  are,  in  different  combinttit 
observed  in  dyspepsia,  and  then  indicate  the  characters  of  the  V 
varieties. 

Uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  are  experienced  over  the  f^ 
trium,  chiefly  after  meals,  either  due  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  \\0i 
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to  Its  being  irritated  or  distended  by  the  materials  formed  as  the  result  of 
the  imperfect  digestion.  Not  uncommonly  these  are  complained  ot  also 
over  the  front  of  the  chest  or  between  the  shoulders.  There  is  no  ten- 
derness as  a  rule.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  appetite  is  impaired  or 
lost ;  some  patients,  however,  have  an  inclination  for  food,  but  cannot 
take  any,  or  only  certain  things,  on  account  of  the  discomfort  which  it 
produces,  or  they  arc  soon  satisfied.  Thirst  is  generally  absent,  but  may 
bo  a  prominent  symptom.  From  the  decomposition  and  fermentation  of 
food,  result  flatulent  distension,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the 
epigastrium,  acidity,  heartburn,  and  eructations.  It  is  very  important 
to  ascertain  the  characters  of  the  eructations.  They  consist  of  gases, 
various  liquids,  and  undigested  food.  The  gases  are  cither  tasteless  and 
odorless,  resulting  from  fermentation  ;  or  have  some  peculiar  smell  and 
taste,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  resembling  fish,  or  rotten  eggs,  both 
being  associated  with  deficiency  or  arrest  of  secretion,  and  the  last  being 
due  to  decomposition  of  food,  and  the  formation  of  hydric  sulphide. 
The  principal  liquid  eructations  are  the  watery  fluid  of  pyrosis,  and 
matters  having  an  acid,  rancid,  or  bitter  taste.  Acid  eructations  gener- 
ally indicate,  not  that  there  is  excess  of  gastric  juice,  but  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  have  undergone  acid  fermentation :  butyric  acid  • 
Imparts  the  rancid  characters.  Bitter  eructations  probably  contain  bile. 
Nausea  is  felt  in  many  cases,  biit  vomiting  is  not  a  frequent  symptom, 
though  some  patients  endeavor  to  excite  it  after  food,  in  order  to  relieve 
their  discomfort. 

The  bowels  are  usually  disturbed  in  their  functions,  as  indicated  by 
constipation,  or,  in  some  instances,  diarrhoea,  colicky  pains,  flatulence, 
and  the  passage  of  fetid  gas. 

The  tongue,  mouth,  and  throat  are  generally  in  an  abnormal  state,  but 
I  they  present  different  appearances  in  the  difi^erent  varieties  of  indigestion. 

The  breath  is  alsooflfensive. 

The  symptoms  previously  described,  not  connected  with  the  alimentary 
^  canal,  are  present  in  variable  combinations. 

VABiETtEtt. — I.  Acute  Dyspepbia.— This  may  come  on  in  an  indi- 
vidual habitually  quite  free  from  dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  be  merely  an 
exacerbation  of  a  previously  existing  morbid  state.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine precisely  what  the  morbid  condition  is  in  many  cases  of  acute 
dyspepsia,  but  unquestionably  a  good  number  uf  them  are  due  to  gastric 
catarrh,  while  others  are  merely  instances  of  migraine  or  so-called  "sick 
headache."  Some  cases  are,  however,  true  examples  of  simple  dy.^^pcpsia, 
either  from  some  error  in  diet,  or  as  the  result  of  interference  with  the 
production  of  gastric  juice,  owing  to  nervous  disturbance  from  emotion, 
overexertion,  &c. 

The  symptoms  differ  much  in  intensity'  and  duration,  but  are  liable  to 
be  particularly  severe  in  children,  especially  as  regards  constitutional 
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disturbance.     They  come  on  shortly  after  a  meal,  usually  in  about  three 
or  four  hours,  and  arc  of  the  following  nature :  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  with  heaviness  and  fulness,  or  sometimes  cramp-like  senMi- 
tions,  but  no  tenderness ;  complete  distaste  for  food ;  thirst ;  nausea,  or 
vomiting  of  undigested  food  and  other  matters,such  as  mucuH,  acids,  or 
bile,  which  affords  relief;  eructations  of  gases,  either  tastelet»8  and  odor- 
less or  like  rotten  eggs,  as  well  as  of  acids ;   heartburn  ;   a  large  and 
moist  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  white  or  yellow  fur,  and  sometimes 
presenting  enlarged  and  red  papillae ;  disagreeable  taste  and  breath  ;  con- 
stipation usually,  but  occasionally  diarrhoea  with  colicky  pains.     The 
general  si/mptoms  are  usually  very  pronounced,  and  there  is  not  uncom- 
monly a  sense  of  extreme  illness  and   depression,   with  more  or  less 
pyrexia,  the  skin  being  dry ;  herpes  about  the  face,  or  general  urticaria 
may  break   out.      The   urine   is   generally   concentrated,    and   deposits 
lithates;  occasionally  there  is  slight  albuminuria.     In  infants  there  ma/ 
be  high  fever  or  convulsions.     Probably  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
"gastric  remittent  fever"  in  these  subjects  are  merely  those  of  acute 
dyspepsia  with  febrile  symptoms,  assuming  a  remittent  type. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  is  similar  to  that  of  the  slighter  cwa 
«  of  gastric  catarrh,  to  be  presently  described.     It  is  important  to  remote 
all  irritant  matters  by  emetics,  aperients,  or  onemata. 

II.  Chronic  Dyspepsia. — 1.  Atonic. — Most  of  the  ordinary  caseiof 
dyspepsia  belong  to  this  variety,  being  associated  with  general  debilitr, 
anaemia,  want  of  tone  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  or,  in  some  caset,  de- 
generation of  the  peptic  glands.     The  gastric  juice  is  deficient  and  mus- 
cular activity  impaired.     The  sensations  in  the  epigastrium  are  mainlT 
tho.'^e  of  weight,  fulness,  and  discomfort  after  food,  without  actual  jmin 
or  tenderness,  pressure  often  affording  relief.     Not  uncommonly  there 
is  in  the  intervals  a  constant  sense  of  sinking  in  the  epigastrium.    Occa- 
sionally cDsophagismus  is  experienced.      There  is  a  disinclination  for 
food,  and  not  unfrequently  for  drink.     Digestion  is  much  delayed,  and* 
quantity  of  foul  gas  is  formed,  as  well  as  acids  and  rancid  matters,  cau'- 
ing  much   flatulence  with   various  eructations.      The  tongue  is  larg«« 
marked  with  the  teeth,  pale,  flabby,  moist,  and  usually  more  or  le^ 
furred.    The  mouth  and  throat  are  also  often  pallid,  flabby,  and  rflai*"*^' 
and  the  breath  very  disagreeable.     As  a  rule  there  is  habitual  and  obsti- 
nate constipation,  the  stools  being  firm,  pale,  deficient  in  bile,  and  otf**o- 
sive.     The  general  symptoms  are  well   marked  usually,  and  it  U  i"*' 
portant  to  notice  that  the  pulse  is  feeble,  wanting  in  tone,  and  ea*'l*' 
hurried,  the  skin  cool,  soft,  and  clammy,  with  a  tendency  to  coldnt***''^ 
the  feet  and  hands,  and  the  urine  abundant  and  watery.     The  nervou* 
symptoms  incline  chiefly  to  languor,  apathy,  and  indisposition  for  >d7 
effort.     Oppression  across  the  chest,  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  p*^ 
pitation,  are  often  complained  of. 
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2.  Irritative. — Probably  in  tho  form  of  dyspepsia  thus  nained,  a 
condition  of  chronic  gastritis  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Actual  pain  is  experienced  in  tho  epigastrium,  or  burning,  increased  by 
food,  and  generally  accompanied  with  a  little  tenderness.  Heartburn 
and  acidity  are  also  common.  Appetite  is  impaired,  but  thirst  is  usu- 
ally felt,  especially  for  cool  drinks.  Occasionally  vomiting  takes  place. 
Eructations  occur,  but  are  not  fetid,  as  a  rule.  The  tongue  tends  to  be 
contracted  and  red,  especially  at  the  tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged 
papillae;  it  may  be  furred  or  clean.  The  throat  also  is  frequently  in  an 
irritable  condition,  reddened  and  granular,  or  sometimes  presents  fol- 
licular ulcers.  Though  constipation  is  the  rule,  from  time  to  time  diar- 
rhcea,  with  colicky  pains,  is  apt  to  set  in.  The  skin  tends  to  be  hot  and 
dry,  the  palms  and  soles  having  a  burning  sensation,  and  there  is  some- 
times a  cutaneous  eruption.  The  pulse  is  frequent;  and  tho  urine  often 
concentrated  and  deBcient  in  quantity,  depositing  lithates.  The  nervous 
disturbance  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  irritability  and  petulance,  with 
restlessness.     There  may  be  considerable  emaciation. 

8.  Nervous. — A  variety  has  been  described  by  this  term,  in  which 

the  prominent  symptom  is  pain  after  food,  supposed  to  be  associated  with 

hypersecretion,  and  observed  chiefly  in  young  women.     It  seems  to  be 

merely  a  form  of  gastralgia,  and  may  exist  alone  or  associated  with  tho 

other  kinds  of  dyspepsia. 

4.  One  form  deserves  special  notice,  which  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
monly met  with,  especially  in  out-patient  hospital  practice,  in  which 
there  is  an  excellent  appetite,  and  no  particularly  unpleasant  sensations 
ftfter  food,  but  almost  as  soon  as  it^  is  taken  it  seems  to  pass  out  of  the 
stomAch,  owing  to  an  irritable  condition  of  this  organ,  then  rapidly 
traverses  the  intestines,  giving  rise  to  borborygmi  and  colicky  pains, 
>nd  ig  speedily  followed  by  diarrhoea,  the  stools  consisting  chiefly  of 
undigested  food.     Hence  there  is  a  constant  craving  for  food,  and  a 
8ente  of  considerable  exhaustion  or  prostration  after  the  passage  of  a 
*tool.    In  tome  instances  this  only  occurs  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
*'^Si  in  others  it  follows  every  meal,  and  may  thus  cause  great  loss  of 
aesh.     In  some  cases  under  my  care  the  symptoms  have  been  apparently 
uue  to  the  habit  of  excessive  smoking,  or  overindulgence  in  hot  tea. 

-^^e  diagnoMf  prognotU,  and  treatment  of  these  complaints  will  be  con- 
^^Qrod  later  on,  under  some  general  observations. 

Emtera  lot  a — Colic. 

^  ^TioLOQT. — It  if  very  probable  that  there  are  neuralgic  pains  in  connec- 
^^^With  the  intestines,  corresponding  to  gastralgia  in  thestoipach;  colic, 
^Wever,  is  attended  with  irregular  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular 
^^    ItscROieB  are:  1.  Irritation  of  the  bowels  by  improper  or  undi- 
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gestcd  food  ;  cold  drinks  or  ices ;  irritant,  acrid,  or  poisonous  substances: 
excessive  or  morbid  secretions,  especially  bile;  retained  faeces,  it  being 
often  associated  with  constipation  and  flatulence;  and  foreign  bodies, such 
as  fruit-stones,  gallstones,  or  worms.     2.  Organic  diseases  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  various  forms  of  obstruction,  e.g.^  hernia  and  intussuscep- 
tion.    8.  Keflex  disturbance  in  connection  with  other  structures,  e.  /., 
ovarian  and  uterine  affections,  or  the  passage  of  a  renal  or  hepatic  calculus. 
4.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  e.  g.y  gout,  and  perhaps  rheumstitm. 
6.  Lend  poisoning.      6.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  in 
hysteria,  or  as  the  result  of  strong  emotion.     7.  Occasionally  exposure  to 
cold,  either  generally  or  locally. 

Symptoms. — These  are  usually  quite  characteristic.     Paroxysmal  psiw 
are  felt  in  the  abdomen,  often  coming  on  quite  suddenly,  and  presenting 
remissions  or  intermissions.     They  generally  begin  and  are  most  severe 
about  the  umbilical  region,  but  may  spread  over  the  entire  abdomen,  ind 
are  liable  to  change  their  site  constantly.    As  a  rule,  they  are  of  eonsiden- 
blc  intensity,  being  sometimes  most  excruciating  during  the  exacerbt- 
tions,  while  their  character  is  more  or  less  twisting,  pinching,  or  bind- 
ing, what  is  commonly  termed  griping.     Pi'easnre  almost  alwayt  fixo 
marked  reliefs  the  patient  either  bonding  forwards  and  pressing  with  the 
hands,  or  lying  upon  the  abdomen,  at  the  same  time  6^1*7147  veryresUest^ 
rolling  and  tossing  about  from  time  to  time.     Should  the  spasm  continae 
long,  a  little  soreness  may  be  left.     Ordinarily  the  bowels  are  consiipitwi 
and  distended  with  flatus;  diarrhoea  may  be  present,  however,  in  wo* 
conditions.      Occasionally  vomiting  takes  place,  but  then  probably  lh« 
stomach  is  aflTectcd.     Physical  examination  generally  discloses  flatulenl 
distension  (except  in  lead-colic,  which  will  be  separately  considered  ber?- 
after),  while  thn  spasmodic  movements  of  the  bowels  and  rolling  about 
of  flatus  can  often  be  felt.     The  abdominal  muscles  are  also  commonlvitt 
a  stage  of  rigid  contraction,  or  knotted  here  and  there. 

The  patient  exhibits  signs  of  suffering  in  the  expression,  and  if  thepn**' 
is  very  severe  and  prolonged,  there  maybe  symptoms  of  moreorlft^  ■"■ 
collapse.    Pyrexia  is  absent.     The  attack  lasts  a  variable  time,  and  usual!  ^3» 
ends  abruptly,  being  followed  by  a  feeling  of  great  relief  and  comfort. 

Treatmknt.— The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  find  out  thectos^"^ 
of  the  colic,  and  get  rid  of  this.     A  free  aperient  enema  is  generally  o*^      ' 
which  may  contain  some  turpentine  or  assafoetida  if  there  is  muchfl***^^ 
lence;  or  a  brisk  purgative  may  oe  given  by  the  mouth  in  less  org*** 
cases,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  alone  or  preceded  by  calomelt^^ 
ordinary  black  draught,  or  one  containing  sulphate  and  carbonate  ^ 
magnesia  with  peppermint-water.     Opium  is  the  chief  remedy  for  w» 
relief  of  pain  and  spasm  ;  it  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  liqo^ 
opii  sedativus,  which  may  be  combined  with  spirits  of  chloroform  aso 
tincture  of  cardamoms.   In  severe  cases  subcutaneous  injection  of  morpbta 
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ay  be  employed.  Warm  cftrminative  drinks  are  beneficial,  or  a  little 
>t  fcpirit  and  water.  Should  the  attack  bo  associated  with  hysteria,  a 
raught  containing  tincture  of  valcriun  or  assafoetida  is  indicated.  The 
itient  should  be  kept  warm,  and  the  assiduous  application  of  dry  htat 
rer  the  abdomen,  with  friction,  will  usually  afford  great  relief.  Some 
refer  fomentations.  Any  signs  of  collapse  must  be  combated  by  stimu- 
Dts.  It  may  bo  remarked  that  probably  infants  suffer  often  from  colic, 
1  account  of  improper  feeding  This  must  be  prevented  by  careful 
tention  to  this  matter,  and  should  it  occur,  carminative  waters  may  be 
fven,  with  magnesia  or  a  little  castor  oil,  and  heat  applied  over  the 
)domen. 

Constipation. 

Etioloqt. — The  immediate  CHUsesof  this  very  common  symptom  may 
Bsummed  up  as:  1.  Mechanical  obstruction  interfering  with  the  passage 
r  the  feces  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  2.  Deficient  peristaltic 
mon  of  the  intestinal  muscular  coat,  generally  due  to  impaired  excita- 
nity  of  the  nerves,  especially  of  the  large  bowel.  3.  Deficiency  of  sccre- 
pns,  particularly  the  intestinal  secretion  and  bile,  or,  as  some  believe, 
peessive  absorption,  the  fsK^es  being  hence  too  solid,  while  at  the  same 
%BA  the  peristaltic  action  is  diminished. 

"The  first  class  of  causee  will  be  separately  considered.   The  lni>t  two  may 

•  aisociated  with  organic  diseases,  but  are  very  frequently  the   con- 

l|ience  of  mere  functional  disturbance.     This  may  arise  from  a  great 

■iety  of  causes,  of  which  the  chief  are  habituai  neglect  of  the  act  of  def' 

fbR,  either  from  carelessness,  want  of  time,  or  undue  modesty;  indul- 

tte  in  astringent  articles  of  diet ;   habitual  use  of  opium ;  excess  in 

%ing;  sedentary  habits^  especially  if  combined  with  much  menial  work  ; 

bating  habits,  especially  lying  late  in  bed;  anaemia,  debility,  and 

t^ef  tone  from  any  cause;  dyspepsia,  particularly  if  there  is  much 

^ce;  most  acute  febrile  diseases,  as  well  as  various  chronic  affec- 

>  especially  those  connected  with  the  nervous  system ;   uterine  and 

Vn  derangements;  and  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  system. 

Sou btedly  some  individuals  are  predisposed  to  constipation,  particu- 

tbose  who  are  of  a  slow,  lethargic  temperament.     It  is  more  com-, 

Ifemales,  and  is  more  liable  to  arise  as  age  advances,  though  it  if 

jiquent  in  young  women,  especially  in  connection  with  hysteria. 

VV0M8. — Constipation  simply  means  that  the  stools  are  not  passed 

Wugh,  being  at  the  same  time  generally  deficient  in  quantity,  and 

I     In  many  instances  it  is  a  mere  tem])orary  derangement ;  but 

lit  is  the  habitual  condition.     Some  individuals  state  that  their 

n  regular,  simply  becau.se  they  go  to  stool  every  day,  but  in 

(lay  suffer  from  habitual  constipation,  as  they  only  pass  small 

■in  an  indurated  state ;  hence  the  necessity  of  making  close  in- 
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quiry  in  any  doubtful  case.    The  degree  of  constipation  varies  much,  bat 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  patients,  especially  females,  wbow 
bowels  are  only  moved  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  and  sometimes  the  Interrak 
are  even  longer  than  this,  being  in  exceptional  cases  quite  extraordinafj. 
Hence  fseces  may  accumulate  to  an  enormous  amount  in  the  intestinei, 
distending  them  greatly.     When  discharged,  they  are  firm,  often  ex- 
tremely hard,  dry,  in  scybalous  lumps  or  large  masses,  frequently  pale  and 
unusually  fetid.     Hard  excrement  may  set  up  irritation,  and  pmditce  • 
kind  of  diarrhoea,  attended  with  the  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus,  and  thw 
may  mislead  as  to  the  actual  conditions  present,  the  fwces  l>eing  retained. 
The  passage  of  indurated  feces  may  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  pain  aboQt 
the  anus,  with  straining,  and  sometimes  discharge  of  bI<H)d.     When  r^ 
taincd,  excrement  is  very  liable  to  undergo  decomposition,  thus  giviiij 
rise  to  much  flatulence  with  pain ;  the  secretions  are  also  still  moreift- 
terfcrud  with,  as  well  as  the  motor  functions  of  the  bowels,  and  dyspepui* 
usually  of  an  atonic  kind,  is  set  up.     The  mechanical  eifects  of  accumo- 
lated  forces  are  often  very  serious,  and  they  may  cause  complete  olHtroe- 
tion,  or  ulceration  and  perforation  ;  they  not  uncommonly  can  be  detected 
by  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  as  tumors,  which  may  simQlfttt 
various  other  abdominal  enlargements.     As  a  rule  these  correspond  ia 
position  and  shape  to  the  caecum,  or  some  part  of  the  colon;  tber  ofifs 
have  a  doughy  feel,  yielding  to  pressure,  by  which  they  are  sonietim* 
much  altered;  and  percussion  generally  gives  a  combination  of  duloeii 
and  tympanitic  sound.     In  some  cases,  however,  these  accunmlatiooi 
produce  extensive,  irregular,  solid  enlargements,  considerably  resembling 
cancer.     Therefore  the  possibility  of  any  doubtful  tumor  being  due  to 
fsM^es  should  always  bo  borne  in  mind,  and  the  effects  of  aperientitnd 
enemata  observed,  before  a  positive  opinion  is  given. 

Upon  the  general  system,  the  effects  of  habitual  constipation  are  fre- 
quently very  marked.  It  produces  a  slate  of  nervous  depression,  and,  bj 
interfering  with  digestion  and  nutrition,  may  cause  much  wasting  tnd 
aniemia. 

Treatm  knt. — It  is  needless  to  enumerate  here  the  various  remediw 
employed  for  accidental  constipation,  as  these  are  discussed  in  therapeatie 
works.  A  few  remarks  as  regards  the  management  of  habitual  oonftrpft* 
tion  are,  however,  necessary.  1.  It  is  most  important  to  impreii  op<^ 
patients  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  habit  of  going  toiieU 
daily,  at  the  same  hour,  and  having  a  proper  evcu^iation,  because  if  tbisii 
neglected  for  a  long  period,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  restore  tbe 
bowels  to  their  normal  activity.  2.  Change  in  diet  may  assist  in  re- 
moving constipation.  Astringent  articles  of  food  must  be  avoided.  Brtn 
bread,  oatmeal  cakes,  or  porridge,  certainly  prove  efficacious  in  nolafev 
cases,  and  figs  or  rather  acid  fruits  are  also  useful  in  some  instances.  Any 
injurious  habits,  which  tend  to  confine  the  bowels,  must  be  aYoidsd|ftid 
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a  proper  anioniit  of  exercise  be  taken.  Cold  bathing  with  douching  of 
the  abdominal  walls  is  often  beneficial ;  and  in  women  with  relaxed 
walls,  the  plan  of  wearing  a  broad  bandage  round  the  body,  firmly  applied, 
is  exceedingly  serviceable.  3.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inactivity 
of  the  bowels  may  be  due  to  a  general  want  of  tone,  and  hence  tonics  are 

\  frequently  useful,  particularly  those  which  improve  the  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  most  beneficial  are  the  non-astringent  preparations 
of  iron,  mineral  acids  with  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures,  strychnia,  and 
extract  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  Should  there  be  any  lead  in  the  sys- 
tem giving  rise  to  the  constipation,  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  remedy. 
4.  Various  aperient  medicines  have  usually  to  be  employed,  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  avoid  falling  intathe  habit  of  taking  these,  if  possible, 
especially  those  of  the  stronger  kind,  and  therefore  in  any  case,  as  soon 
as  the  desired  eflTect  has  been  produced,  and  the  bowels  have  been  properly 
emptied,  purgatives  should  be  stopped,  and  the  patient  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  trying  to  keep  up  a  regular  action  by  attention  to  the 
matters  already  alluded  to.  Among  the  most  efficacious  aperients,  in 
these  cases,  are  confection  of  senna  or  (fulphur,  taken  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  compound  rhubarb  pill ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  3}  to  ^j  doses 
three  times  a  day,  which  is  often  beneficially  combined  with  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  sulphate  of  potash,  particularly  recommended  for  children  ;  aloes. 
In  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction,  especially  valuable  if  the  colon  is 
torpid ;  and  extract  of  belladonna  in  doses  of  Jth  to  ^th  gr.  once  a  day. 
The  last-mentioned  has  deservedly  come  into  high  repute,  and  has  been 
particularly  recommended  by  Trousseau  ;  a  combination  of  this  remedy 
with  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  very  serviceable  in  some  cases.  Not  uncom- 
monly it  becomes  necessary  to  use  stronger  purgatives  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  extract  of  colocynth,  blue-pill,  calomel,  jalap,  or  gamboge.  If  the 
bile  appears  to  be  deficient,  podophyllin  is  valuable,  or  some  recommend 
inspissated  oxgall.  Some  of  these  remedies  may  be  given  in  different 
combinations  with  advantage,  made  up  into  pills  with  extract  of  gentian 
or  extract  of  byoscyamus.  It  seems  best  to  administer  those  just  before 
or  during  a  meal.  Various  aperient  mineral  waters  arc  often  serviceable. 
The  employment  of  simple  enemuta  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation  is 
not  carried  out  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves.  Unquestionably  an  in- 
jection of  water,  soap  and  water,  or  a  solution  of  salt,  in  the  morning, 
will  often  prove  very  serviceable;  if  necessar}*  a  little  castor  oil  may  be 
added.     The  use  of  a  suppository  of  soap  is  a  popular  remedy  in  some 

;       parts,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.     It  has  been  recommended  to 
galvanize  the  abdominal  walls. 

Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  accumulation,  the  rectum 
becomes  greatly  distended  with  solid  and  dry  excrement,  which  has  to  be 
mechanically  scooped  out.  Enemata  may  be  used  to  aid  in  softening  it 
and  breaking  it  down. 
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DrARBH(EA.. 

Etiolooy. — Diarrhoea  results  either  from  increased  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines ;  an  unusually  liquid  state  of  their  content«|  especialljr 
when  due  to  excessive  secretion  ;  or  most  commonly  both  these  conditions 
combined.     The  exciting  causes  of  these  morbid  phenomena  may  be  then 
stated :  1.  Irritation  of  the  intestines  by  food,  cither  taken  in  excess,  of 
improper  quality,  or  having  undergone  decomposition  ;  impurr  water  or 
other  liquids ;  purgative  medicines  and  irritant  poisons  generally  ;  ex- 
cessive or  unhealthy  secretions,  especially  bile;   worms,  trichin».  and 
other  parasites,  possibly  vegetable  as  well  as  animal ;  or  retained  fjece*. 
2.  Mechanical  congestion  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  owing  to  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  portal  circulation.     8.  Organic  affections  of  the  intestines, 
viz.,  enteritis,  either   acute  or  chronic  ;   albuminoid  infiltration  ;  aod 
ulceration.     4.  Occasionally  mere  nervous  disturbance,  «.  ^-,  after  stroof: 
mcntnl  emotion,  or  from  reflex  irritation  in  connection  with  dentition, 
Ac.     6.  In  some  diseases  diarrhoea  is  a  prominent  sympiotn^  esp^citllj 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  dysentery.     By  many  it  is  then  regarded  » 
eliminatory  in  its  character,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  some  poisonooi 
material ;  and  the  same  theory  is  applied  to  its  occurrence  in  reoal  dis- 
CHse,  gout,  pyaemia,  and  various  fevers  ;  or  when  it  takes  place  as  a  criH- 
cat  discharge  at  the  close  of  pyrexial  affections.     It  not  un frequently  seti 
in  in  the  course  of  certain  wasting  chronic  affections,  especially  towsrdi 
their  termination,  aiding  in  bringing  about  the  fatal  result,  especitlly  in 
phthisis,  cancer,  splenic  or  suprarenal  disease,  and  Hodgkin's  di«««« 
6.  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  vicai^ia  following  the  rapid  suppression  of 
discharges,  or  the  absorption  of  dropsical  fluid.     7.  There  are  somecsuirt 
of  a  more  general  character  which  may  give  rise  to  this  symptom,  vii, 
exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  or  excessive  cold  or  heat;  fouliiri 
overcrowding,  and  other  anti-hygienic  conditions;  excessive  fatigue; 
emanations  from  decomposing  animal  matter;  and  malarial  influence. 
The  combined  action  of  some  of  these,  along  with  improper  diet,  gif« 
rise  to  the  summer  and  autumn  diarrhoeas  so  prevalent  at  those  sewons. 
8.  Very  rarely  some  fluid  accumulation  may  give  way  into  the  intestiwi 
such  as  an  abscess,  peritoneal  effusion,  or  hydatid  tumor,  and  diarrbtfs 
is  thus  produced. 

Characters. — In  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  it« 
duration  ;  the  number  of  stools  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  tbeir 
relation  to  the  taking  of  food,  if  any ;  and  also  to  inspect  specimens,  if 
possible,  HS  frequently  as  may  be  desired.  The  principal  varieties  of  looi* 
stools  ATf.  feculent ;  lientericj  when  they  contain  cognizable  fragment* 
of  food,  in  some  cases  scarcely  at  all  changed ;  bilioua  ;  serotts  or  untifrji 
also  called  a  flux ;  mucous  or  gelatinous ;  bloody ;  fatty ;  purulent ;  cArsaie 
or  white  flux.     As  a  rule  the  materials  are  more  or  leas  mixed,  and  by 
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ezamination  of  the  characters  of  the  stools  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  may 
be  often  determined.  Various  other  digestive  disturbances  are  usually 
associated  with  it,  as  indicated  by  griping  or  other  pains  in  the  abdomen. 
sickncsit,  borborygmi,  straining  at  stool,  or  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
tongue.  The  stools  may  irritate  the  anus  considerably,  especially  when 
the  diarrhoea  is  long  continued  and  of  a  watery  kind.  It  must  be  re- 
marked that  patients  sometimes  state  they  are  suffering  from  looseness, 
when  on  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  only  some  local  dis- 
.  charge,  especially  in  connection  with  fistula  in  ano.  The  association  of 
mucous  discharge  with  retained  fspces  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

If  diarrhoea  is  considerable  or  lasts  a  long  time,  it  necessarily  produces 
debility  and  wasting,  in  some  instances  very  rapidly  and  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  as  regards  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  is 
to  determine  whether  it  should  bo  stopped  or  not.  In  some  instances 
this  is  not  desirable,  provided  it  is  not  excessive,  the  discharge  by  the 
bowels  being  preservative,  as,  for  instance,  in  Bright's  disease  or  portal 
congestion.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  promote  it  in  certain  diseases, 
such  as  cholera  and  typhoid.  As  a  rule  it  is  necessary  to  check  it 
entirely  or  partially.  For  this  end  the  diet  must  bo  strictly  regulated, 
and  this  may  be  the  only  thing  needed,  especially  in  the  case  of  children. 
Milk  with  farinaceous  articles,  especially  arrowroot  and  corn  flour,  or 
weak  beef  tea  thickened  with  these  materials,  and  milk  puddings,  are 
the  best  articles  of  diet.  In  children,  milk  with  lime-water  properly 
administered  will  often  speedily  put  a  stop  to  diarrhoea.  In  some  cases 
a  little  brandy  and  water,  or  a  mixture  of  brandy  with  port  wine  is 
beneficial.  Not  uncommonly  an  aperient  is  indicated  at  the  outset,  with 
the  view  of  getting  rid  of  irritant  materials.  Castor  oil,  calomel,  a  saline 
draught  or  Seidlitz  powder,  or  a  full  dose  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  act  best 
in  these  cases,  and  they  are  often  advantageously  combined  with  a  little 
opium.  Antacids,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia,  are  beneficial 
when  there  are  irritating  secretions. 

Among  the  direct  remedies  for  combating  diarrhoea,  opium  holds  the 
first  place,  given  either  alone  or  with  other  medicines,  in  the  form  of 
pill,  tincture,  confection,  various  powders,  enema,  or  as  syrup  of  poppies. 
An  injection  of  16  to  20  minims  of  laudanum  with  ^ij  of  decoction  of 
starch  often  acts  most  beneflcially.  The  other  principal  medicines 
administered  in  acute  cases  are  prepared  chalk,  aromatic  confection, 
^  catechu,  kino,  logwood,  krameria,  alum,  dilute  mineral  acids,  especially 
1  fulpburic,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
chloral,  and  chlorodyne ;  in  chronic  cases  tincture  of  sesquichloride  or 
solution  of  pernitrate  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  Ipecacuanha  is  invaluable  in  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea. 
Among  the  most  efiicient  combinations  will  be  found  chalk  mixture- 
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with  catechu  and  opium  ;  compound  chalk  or  kino  powder,  with  or  with- 
out opium ;  decoction  of  logwood  with  lime-water  (especially  valuable 
for  children) ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  laudanum  ;  Dover's  powder,  alone 
or  with  carbonate  of  bismuth  ;  and,  in  chronic  cases,  pills  containing 
acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  copper  with  opium. 

Creasote,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  antiseptics  have  been  employed  inoer- 
tain  forms  of  diarrhoea,  with  the  view  of  destroying  vegetable  parasites 
which  are  supposed  to  be  causing  it. 

Local  applications  to  the  abdomen  are  frequently  very  beneficial,  in  the 
form  of  poultices,  fomentations,  or  dry  heat.  Occasionally  a  patient  may 
by  voluntary  effort  to  some  extent  suppress  diarrhoea,  especially  when  it 
is  due  to  emotional  disturbance. 

MsLiENA — Intestinal  Hemorrhage. 

Etiology. — Host  of  the  causes  of  melaena  are  similar  to  those  which 
•give  rise  to  hsematcmesis,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  enumerate 
them  thus:  1.  Traumatic  injury.  2.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  blood. 
Z.  Vicarious.  4.  Mechanical  and  chemical  irritation  or  destruction, 
especially  by  violent  purgatives,  cantharides,  turpentine,  various  irritant 
poisons,  hardened  fseces,  and  rough  calculi.  5.  Organic  diseases,  via., 
•enteritis,  ulceration,  especially  in  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery ,  cancer,  in- 
vagination, piles,  prolapsus,  fissures  or  fistulse  about  the  anus.  6.  Ex- 
treme mechanical  congestion,  from  portal  obstruction  or  after  heart  or 
lung  disease.  7.  A  tumor  eating  its  way  into  the  intestines,  or  an  aneur- 
ism bursting  there.  8.  Passage  of  blood  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowels 
in  connection  with  hemorrhage  into  this  organ. 

Characters. — When  blood  appears  in  the  stools  it  is,  as  a  rule,  much 
altered  in  characters,  but  this  will  depend  upon  its  amount  and  source, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  escapes.  When  in  small  quantititf, 
coming  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bowels  and  slowly  discharged,  it  i^ 
more  or  less  dark,  often  being  quite  black,  and  presenting  a  tarry  or 
sooty  aspect ;  or  it  may  resemble  cofiee-grounds.  If  from  the  same  scarce, 
but  copious  and  speedily  removed,  it  may  be  but  little  altered,  though  it 
is  usually  of  a  very  dark  color.  When  coming  from  the  larger  intestines, 
especially  near  the  anus,  it  is  generally  quite  bright  and  unchanged.  The 
quantity  varies  much,  ranging  from  mere  streaks  to  an  amount  suflkient 
to  cause  rapid  death.  By  attending  to  the  quantity  and  appearaneei  of 
the  blood,  its  seat  of  origin  may  generally  be  determined,  aided  by  tbe 
general  features  of  the  case,  and  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and 
•physical  signs  referable  to  the  abdomen,  not  forgetting  an  examination 
of  the  anus  and  its  vicinity.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  dark 
color  due  to  bile  or  iron  for  that  depending  on  the  presence  of  blood. 

Treatment. — The  same  remedies  are  useful  in  meliena  aa  in  h«mtt- 
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eme8i8.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  in  much  repute.  Encmata  of  iced  water  are 
Aometimes  useful,  as  well  as  the  application  of  ice-bags  to  the  abdomen. 
Of  course  if  there  is  anything  about  the  anus  causing  hemorrhage,  such 
as  piles  or  fistula,  surgical  interference  will  be  required. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ACUTE  QA8TBIC  CATABBH-^AGUTE  GA8TBITIS. 

Etiology. — 1.  The  ordinary  cause  of  this  complaint  is  some 
direct  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  mechan- 
ical or  chemical,  produced  by  food  or  drink,  foreign  bodies,  or 
poisons.  Food  may  excite  inflammation  in  any  of  the  ways  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  acute  dyspepsia.  Certain  irritants  require 
special  notice,  viz.,  very  hot  or  cold  substances ;  alcoholic  liquids, 
either  taken  in  excess  or  insufficiently  diluted ;  sharp  condiments ; 
tartar  emetic  and  arsenic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  last 
two  have  been  frequently  administered  for  poisoning  purposes, 
and  arsenic  may  he  inhaled  from  certain  green  papers  used  for 
papering  rooms,  2.  More  or  less  gastric  catarrh  is  commonly 
present  in  the  course  of  the  various  exanthemata,  cholera,  and 
yellow  fever,  and  sometimes  in  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  puerperal 
fever,  gout,  rheumatism,  Ac.  3.  The  membrane  lining  the  stomach 
may  be  affected,  along  with  other  mucous  surfaces  as  the  result 
of  "  taking  cold."  4.  Drinking  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water, 
the  body  being  heated,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  gastric 
catarrh.  5.  It  is  stated  to  occur  occasionally  as  an  epidemic, 
attended  with  pyrexia.  6.  Gfistritis  occurs  as  the  result  of  star- 
vation, but  is  then  probably  originated  indirectly.  As  regards 
predigpoiing  causes,  it  may  be  stated  that  children,  elderly  or 
feeble  persons,  and  those  who  have  a  habitually  disordered  stomach, 
are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  gastritis  from  errors  in  diet  and 
other  slight  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Hypersemia  of  the  membrane  has 
been  observed  during  life  in  cases  where  a  fistulous  opening  into 
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the  stomach  existed,  but  it  may  completely  disappear  after  death. 
It  is  puDctiform  or  capillary,  and  usually  in  isolated  patches ;  in 
cases  of  irritant  poisoning,  however,  it  may  be  seen  over  the  entire 
surface,  though  generally  more  marked  on  the  top  of  the  rug*. 
Small  extravasations  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  the  usual 
cloudiness  or  opacity,  with  swelling  and  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  diminution  in  consistence.  Superficial  erosions  or 
ulcerations  and  follicular  ulcers  are  visible  in  many  cases.  In 
exceptional  instances,  when  the  inflammation  is  very  intense, 
sloughs  form,  or  suppuration  is  set  up  in  the  submucous  tissue. 
Very  rarely  croupous  or  diphtheritic  deposits  have  been  observed. 

The  secreting  structures  undergo  important  changes.  The  celk 
and  nuclei  of  the  tubuli  become  enlarged,  and  numerous  granules 
and  fat-globules  form,  so  that  the  tubuli  are  distended.  The 
solitary  and  lenticular  glands  are  much  increased  in  size.  Gastric 
juice  is  not  properly  secreted,  but  the  surface  is  covered  with  a 
thick  ropy  mucus,  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  containing  a  large 
number  of  young  cells.  Between  the  glands  also  there  is  a  mul- 
tiplication of  cells,  the  "  lymphatic "  tissue  being  increased.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  appearances  vary  greatly, 
according  to  the  intensity  and  cause  of  the  inflammation ;  when 
this  is  the  result  of  poisoning,  it  oHen  has  special  characters,  aud 
deposits  of  the  poisonous  substance  may  be  present,  or  actual 
destruction  of  the  coats  may  take  place.  For  a  description  of 
these  appearances  reference  must  be  made  to  toxicological  works. 

Symptoms. — The  circumstances  just  alluded  to  will  also  neces- 
sarily influence  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  these  being  local 
and  general. 

Local, — Pain  over  the  epigastrium  is  almost  invariable,  and 
may  be  very  intense.  In  characters  it  is  often  hot  and  burning, 
or  it  shoots  in  different  directions,  especially  to  the  back.  Ip 
some  cases  there  is  merely  a  sense  of  aching  and  soreness,  or  un- 
easiness and  weight.  These  sensations  are  increased  by  food, 
cough,  or  a  deep  inspiration.  Vomiting  often  relieves  them,  but 
in  bad  cases  this  act  aggravates  the  suffering,  especially  if  there 
is  violent  retching.  When  very  intense  they  may  be  accompanied 
with  spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Tenderness  is  always 
present,  occasionally  even  when  pain  is  not  complained  of  qpoii- 
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taDeously.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and  retching  are  prominent  symp- 
toms, anything  that  is  swallowed  being  usually  rejected  at  once. 
The  vomited  matters  contain  much  mucus,  saliva,  oflen  bile,  and 
not  uncommonly  a  little  blood,  or  "coffee-grounds"  material. 
There  is  complete  anorexia,  w^ith  urgent  thirst,  particularly  for 
cool  drinks.  The  tongue  is  frequently  small,  red,  and  irritable, 
especially  at  the  tip  and  margins;  it  may  be  iurred  in  the  centre, 
smooth,  with  a  tendency  to  dryness ;  or  large,  moist,  covered  with 
a  white  fur,  the  papillse  being  enlarged.  The  mouth  is  slimy, 
with  an  unpIeaJsant  taste.  Constipation  or  diarrhoea  may  be 
present,  according  to  the  state  of  the  intestines.  The  lips  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  herpes. 

General, — In  some  forms  of  gastritis  premonitory  symptoms  are 
observed,  such  as  chills  or  slight  rigors,  feverishncss,  and  general 
malaise.  During  the  attack  pyrexia  is  frequently  present,  though 
never  to  a  marked  degree,  with  restlessness,  headache,  nervous 
depression,  and  sleeplessness.  In  severe  cases,  especially  when 
the  inflammation  is  the  result  of  poisoning,  there  is  often  great 
prostration  and  collapse,  with  a  cold  and  clammy  skin,  pinched 
and  anxious  features,  and  a  very  rapid,  weak,  and  small  pulse. 
Hi6cup  is  sometimes  a  most  troublesome  symptom,  and  the 
breathing  may  be  much  hurried. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  symptoms  above  described,  if  present  to  any 
marked  degree,  are  quite  characteristic  of  gastritis ;  but  in  mild 
cases,  or  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  fevers,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  diagnose  this  affection  positively.  The  tongue  oflen 
gives  useful  indications  under  these  circumstances.  When  there  is 
much  pyrexia,  constituting  the  so-called  "gastric  fever,"  typhoid 
fever  may  be  simulated  at  first.  The  course  of  temperature, 
special  abdominal  symptoms,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
peculiar  eruption,  are,  however,  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the 
latter  as  a  rule. 

Prognosis. — Generally  this  is  favorable,  except  when  the 
gastritb  is  the  result  of  poisoning,  or  when  it  occurs  severely  in 
weak  persons.  In  some  cases  the  complaint  tends  to  become 
chroDic. 

Treatment. — 1.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  stomach  causing 
irritatioD,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  this  by  means 
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of  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  mustard,  or  ipetacuanha,  with 
plenty  of  lukewarm  water,  or  by  the  stomach-pump,  if  necessary. 
A  purgative  at  the  outset  is  often  useful,  such  as  a  dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  a  black  draught,  castor  oil,  or  a  draught  containiDg 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  in  some  cases  an  enema  may 
be  advantageously  employed.  It  is  decidedly  objectionable  to 
administer  purgatives  repeatedly,  but,  if  necessary,  an  enema  may 
be  given  from  time  to  time. 

2.  In  addition  to  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  or  even  in  bed,  it 
is  most  important  to  allow  the  stomach  to  remain  in  a  ^ate  of 
red,  either  complete  or  partial,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  In  dangerous  cases  no  food  should  be  taken  by  the 
mouth,  but  nutrient  enemata  administered  instead.  If  food  is 
permitted,  it  must  be  entirely  of  a  liquid  character,  or  only 
thickened  with  some  farinaceous  substance,  and  given  in  small 
quantities  at  regular  intervals.  Milk  diluted  with  lime-water  or 
soda-water,  or  mixed  with  a  little  arrowroot  or  corn-flour,  weak 
beef  tea,  mutton-  or  chicken-broth,  are  the  most  suitable  articles 
of  diet.  The  patient  must  be  prevented  from  drinking  large 
quantities  of  water,  which  is  usually  much  craved  for,  but  may 
suck  small  lumps  of  ice  frequently,  and  this  gives  much  reflef. 
As  a  rule  stimulants  are  not  required,  but  sometimes  brandy  in 
small  doses,  well  diluted  or  mixed  with  soda-w^ater,  milk,  or  beef 
tea,  seems  to  be  decidedly  beneficial,  or  a  little  champagne  with 
soda-water.  Should  there  be  prostration,  considerable  quantities^ 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  called  for,  and  if  the  stomach  will 
not  bear  them  they  must  be  administered  by  injection. 

3.  The  symptoms  are  best  allayed  by  the  administration  of 
antacids  and  sedatives.  Among  the  most  serviceable  remedies 
may  be  mentioned  a  combination  of  bismuth  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  opium  ;  iced  effervescent  draughts  of  ammonia,  potash, 
or  soda,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  tincture  of  cardamoms ;  solid 
opium  in  doses  of  gr.  i  to  gr.  j,  or,  better  still,  morphia  in  doees 
of  gr.  ^th  to  gr.  ^th  ;  4  or  5  minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a 
little  mucilage  ;  magnesia  and  the  alkalies,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  remedies.  These  must  be  given  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  four  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  medicine  as  small  as  poseible. 
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The  alternation  of  effervescents  with  a  pill  containing  opium  or 
morphia  is  frequently  attended  with  the  best  results.  In  treating 
children  of  course  every  caution  must  be  exercised  in  employing 
the  powerful  drugs  mentioned. 

4.  Local  Treatment, — Occasionally  it  might  be  advisable  to 
apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  but  venesection  is  never 
required.  The  constant  application  of  heat  and  moisture  over 
the  abdomen  by  poultices,  fomentations,  or  spongiopiline  is  highly 
beneficial.  Cold  is  employed  by  some  practitioners.  Sinapisms 
are  sometimes  called  for,  but  severe  forms  of  counter-irritation 
are  of  doubtful  efficacy.  When  gastritis  follows  gout  an  endeavor 
may  be  made  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  joints. 

5.  Much  care  is  needed  during  convalescence  as  regards  diet, 
hygienic  management,  and  medicinal  treatment.  Various  reme- 
dies employed  in  the  more  chronic  complaints,  and  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered,  are  useful  if  given  with  care,  such  as  bitters, 
acids,  pepsin,  iron,  &c.  The  state  of  the  bowels  must  be  at- 
tended to,  and  mild  purgatives  given  if  required.  Vichy  and 
Selta^r  waters  are  often  beneficial. 

Chronic  Gastritis — Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh. 

Etiology. — In  its  more  or  less  chronic  form  gastric  catarrh  is 
met  with — 1.  Occasionally  as  the  remains  of  an  acute  attack. 
2.  As  the  result  of  constant  or  repeated  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
particularly  by  indigestible  food,  tea,  alcohol,  purgatives,  stimu- 
lant and  bitter  medicines,  hot  condiments,  and  arsenic.  3.  In 
connection  with  chronic  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  especially 
cancer,  ulceration,  and  albuminoid  disease.  4.  As  the  consequence 
of  interference  with  the  portal  circulation,  which  leads  to  persis- 
tent venous  congestion  of  the  stomach.  5.  Associated  with  con- 
stitutional disorders,  particularly  phthisis,  renal  disease,  gout, 
syphilis,  or  any  low  general  condition  of  the  system. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  color  of  the  membrane  is 
changed,  there  being  increased  vascularity,  and  the  vessels  may 
be  permanently  distended;  frequently,  especially  if  there  has 
been  mechanical  congestion  as  well,  portions  of  the  surface  are 
seen  to  be  gray,  slate-colored,  or  almost  black  from  altered  blood- 
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pigment.  Small  hemorrhagic  erosions  are  not  upcommon.  The 
surface  is  covered  often  with  a  thick  tenacious  mucus.  One  of 
the  most  important  changes  is  a  thickening  of  the  membrane, 
attended  with  increased  firmness  and  toughness,  sometimes  m 
marked  that  it  has  a  leathery  feel,  although  there  may  be  at  the 
same  time  slight  superficial  softening.  More  or  less  opacitT  t* 
also  observed,  some  spots  appearing  quite  opaque  and  white  frmn 
fatty  degeneration.  Mammillation  is  a  common  appearance  near 
the  pylorus.  The  intimate  changes  which  occur  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Wilson  Fox,  Fenwick,  Handfield  Jones,  and  other? 
as  an  increase  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  including  the  ''lymphatic^ 
elements ;  distension  of  the  solitary  glands,  and  alterations  in  the 
gland  structures  here  and  there,  in  the  way  of  fatty  d^eneratioD 
and  destruction  of  their  epithelium,  thickening  of  their  mem- 
brane, contraction  and  puckering,  formation  of  minute  cysts,  or 
atrophy ;  sometimes  fatty  degeneration  of  the  membrane  through- 
out in  spots,  including  the  small  vessels.  The  "mammillation'* 
may  be  due  to  the  enlarged  glands  or  to  contraction  of  the  mu^ 
cular  fibres  which  surround  them. 

Symptoms. — As  previously  remarked,  what  is  termed  irritative 
dyspepsia  is  probably  due  to  gastritis  in  a  chronic  or  subacute 
form,  but  it  may  be  difficult  to  affirm  positively  in  some  cases 
that  this  condition  exists.     The  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  are  most  characteristic  are  considerable  uneasi- 
ness over  the  stomach,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  actual  pai0  t 
though  never  severe,  generally  increased  soon  afler  meal:?,  es 
cially  after  taking  hot  or  spiced  articles;  some  tenderness;  sen 
of  heat  and  burning,  sometimes  extending  over  the  chest ;  frequew^ 
heartburn,  with  acidity,  and  acid  or  gaseous  eructations ;  impaire<i 
appetite,  the  patient  being  soon  satisfied,  though  there  may  be  a 
feeling  of  emptiness  and  longing  for  food;  thirst,  especially /or 
cool  drinks,  often  particularly  marked  between  meals  and  in  the 
evenings  ;  a  small,  bright-red,  raw-looking,  and  sore  tongue,  wirt 
enlarged  and  red  papillae,  or  the  last  condition  alone,  there  being 
usually  more  or  less  fur  as  well,  though  in  some  cases  the  tongue 
seems  abnormally  clean ;  an  irritable  or  catarrhal  condition  of 
the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat,  sometimes  with  aphthse  or  foHicolir 
ulceration ;  hot  and  disagreeable  breath  ;  intestinal  disturbance^ 
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either  in  the  way  of  constipation  with  pale  and  dry  stools,  or  of 
diarrhoea  with  lienteric  stools,  flatulence,  and  colicky  pains.  There 
is  often  a  feeling  of  sickness,  but  actual  vomiting  is  only  common 
in  certain  forms  of  this  affection,  viz.,  when  it  is  associated  with 
chronic  alcoholism,  renal  disease,  or  portal  congestion,  sickness 
being  then  frequently  a  prominent  symptom  in  the  mornings  and 
after  meals.  In  some  cases  a  large  amount  of  alkaline  mucus  is 
brought  up,  when  the  aifection  is  termed  "gastrorrhoea." 

The  system  suffers  more  or  less,  as  a  rule,  there  being  the 
various  nervous  and  reflex  symptoms  formerly  described,  oft«n 
accompanied  with  loss  of  flesh,  debility,  sallowness  or  slight  jaun- 
dice, a  little  pyrexia,  especially  in  the  evenings  and  after  food  or 
stimulants,  with  a  dry  and  harsh  skin,  a  sense  of  burning  in  the 
palms  and  soles,  and  flushing  of  the  face.  The  urine  is  frequently 
disordered,  depositing  urates  abundantly,  or  in  some  cases  phos- 
phates or  oxalates.  Cutaneous  eruptions  are  not  uncommon,  and 
sometimes  there  are  signs  of  premature  decay. 

The  diagiiosis,  prognosis,  and  treatmeid  of  this  and  other  chronic 
affections  of  the  stomach  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
ULCEB  OF  THE  STOMACH, 

Some  writers  describe  all  ulcerations  of  the  stomach  under  one 
group;  others  distinguish  two  chief  forms,  viz.,  the  perforating^ 
characterized  by  its  tendency  to  perforation;  and  the  chronic, 
which  is  attended  with  much  thickening  of  tissues.  These  differ  as 
to  the  individuals  in  whom  they  severally  occur,  the  perforating 
being  most  frequent  in  young  females  and  the  chronic  in  old  males. 

Etiology. — On  the  whole,  females  are  more  subject  to  this 
afiection  than  males.  It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  25  or  30,  and  in  advanced  life.  Among  its  immediate  causes 
have  been  mentioned  intemperance,  bad  living,  mental  anxiety, 
tuberculoBiB,  various  lowering  diseases,  disorders  of  menstruation, 
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suppression  of  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  pregnancy,  and  healing  of 
taneous  ulcers.     Much  doubt  exists,  however,  on  this  matter. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  perforating  ulcer,  or 
early  condition  of  ulceration,  may  be  seen  in  various  stages  of 
struction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  beginning  with  the  muoo» 
membrane  and  extending  to  the  peritoneum.  Its  edges  are  ev^"^^^  ~^ 
and  clean  cut,  as  if  punched  out,  without  any  thickening,  and  m  td 
each  subsequent  coat  is  destroyed  over  a  smaller  area  than  ths^'^^l 
above  it,  the  ulcer  has  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  the  apex 
next  the  peritoneum,  and  the  margin  of  each  layer  being 
defined.  The  floor  is  smooth,  but  may  be  sloughy  or  coveiiLP  m.^i 
with  extravasated  blood. 

In  the  chronic  ulcer,  after  this  has  existed  for  some  time,  i£  ^  i 
margins  and  floor  become  greatly  thickened  and  indurated  faV  b 
the  formation  of  a  nucleated  and  granular  substance,  which  sajc^v^ob 
sequently  develops  into  imperfect  flbrous  tissue.  The  difiere^^^aneiit 
layers  become  matted  together  over  a  variable  extent,  but  t'^^^  the 
ulcer  remains  distinctly  conical  or  funnel-shaped,  the  mnnw  mttog 
membrane  being  inverted.     Granulations  are  sometimes  seen  oo 

its  surface.     It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  this  condition     —  of 
the  ulcer  Arm  adhesions  tend  to  form  between  the  stomach  a    — ad 
neighboring  organs,  by  which  the  evils  of  perforation  are  p-^  re- 
vented. 

The  superficial  form  of  gastric  ulcer  is  usually  circular  or  o  «<i/ 
at  first,  but  it  may  become  irregular  from  extension  or  by  two     or 
more  coalescing.    The  size  generally  varies  from  J  inch  to  1  or    -// 
inch  in  diameter,  but  the  length  may  reach  5  or  6  inches.    UisQ- 
ally  there  is  only  one  ulcer,  but  two  or  more  are  sometina€i 
found,  or  cicatrices  of  former  ulcers  may  be  met  with.    The 
most  frequent  seats  of  ulceration  are  the  posterior  surfiuse,  ibe 
neighborhood  of  the  smaller  curvature,  and  near  the  pylorus;  it 
is  rare  on  the  anterior  surface,  near  the  greater  curvature,  or  tt 
the  cardiac  end.    Chronic  ulcer  is  most  frequent  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pylorus. 

The  muco^is  membrane  around  the  ulcer  may  be  healthy,  tf 
present  signs  of  hemorrhages  and  extravasations,  polypoid  Yt/^ 
tations,  acute  or  chronic  catarrh. 

Cicairizaiion  frequently  occurs,  generally  by  granulation,  W 
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jferix  may  either  be  smooth  or  puckered,  or  give  rise  to 
HekeniDg,  contraction,  and  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
l^leading  to  stricture,  especially  at  the  pyloric  end,  with 
'ilistorted  shapes.  Sometimes  an  ulcer  does  not  com- 
Wcatrize,  or  it  is  healing  at  one  spot  and  extending  at 

V 

tuUon  is  very  liable  to  happen  if  there  is  no  thickening 
libn,  especially  when  the  ulcer  is  in  a  position  where  it  is 
to  much  disturbance  by  movement  and  distension  of  the 
l^and  where  adhesions  cannot  easily  form,  as  in  the  an- 
lill  and  near  the  smaller  curvature.  The  peritoneum 
't'  email  slough,  and  then  gives  way  by  a  little  sharply 
or  slightly  torn  opening.  If  adhesions  have  formed,  the 
Hy  be  destroyed  completely,  and  ultimately  even  consider- 
ations of  contiguous  organs.  In  some  cases  the  thickened 
ittm  is  distended  in  the*  form  of  a  pouch. 
IDLOOY. — Grastric  ulcer  is  considered  by  most  authorities 
iftte  in  an  interference  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  por- 
•llie  mucous  membrane,  the  vitalitv  of  which  is  thus  in^ 
Id  that  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  and  destroyed, 
jtor  tissues  being  subsequently  attacked  in  the  same  way. 
Hy  result  from  extensive  extravasations  into  the  tissues  of 
mch ;  embolism  ;  degeneration  or  narrowing  of  the  arte- 
S  rarely,  submucous  suppuration.  Some  pathologists  re- 
tulcers  as  being  the  result  of  inflammation. 
PIOBfS. — Occasionally  gastric  ulcer  is  unattended  with  any 
■istic  symptoms,  until  some  serious  event,  such  as  per- 
nor the  opening  of  a  large  vessel,  reveals  the  gravity  of 
t  In  many  instances  they  are  for  a  time  but  ill-defined 
Inire,  especially  in  the  chronic  form  of  ulceration.  The 
^phenomena  which  are  suggestive  of  ulcer  may  be  thus 
bed :  Localized  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  severe,  of  aching, 

for  burning  character,  or  attended  with  a  feeling  of  sick- 
prostration,  persistent  but  increased  after  food,  especially 
Kain  articles,  such  as  hot  tea,  with  tenderness  on  pressure ; 
|r|  particularly  after  taking  anything,  not  attended  with 
Ikosea  or  retching,  as  a  rule,  and  generally  affording  relief 
■fain,  the  vomited  matters  sometimes  containing  sarcincB 
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ventrictUi,  or  fragments  of  the  tissues ;  hcematemesis,  either  due 
capillary  rupture  or  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel,  generally  fafiP 
lowed  by  ineUEna;  various  dyspeptic  symptoms,  such  as  flatulen^^ 
eructations,  pyrosis,  deranged  appetite,  and  constipation  or  oc»k« 
sional  diarrhoea ;  with  more  or  less  general  wasting  and  debilL^ 
which  may  be  accompanied  with  a  dull,  earthy,  cachectic 
or,  in  young  females,  with  a  marked  ansemic  or  chlorotic  tint, 
ineTistruai  functioiu  being  also  usually  much  disturbed  in  t 
subjects. 

Tliere  are  some  points  of  impoilance  which  require  comn^^^ 
The  exact  site  of  the  pain  will  vary  with  that  of  the  ulcer;  iti 
most  common  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  epigastrium ;  if  the  ul«f 
is  on  the  posterior  surface  it  may  be  referred  to  the  hack  on  one  fide 
of  the  spine.    Movement  and  posture  often  influence  the  degree 
of  suffering,  and  it  is  frequently  aggravated  by  mental  emot/oo, 
or,  in  females,  during  the  menstrual  periods.   In  the  chronic  fonn 
pressure  not  uncrnnmoidy  gives  marked  relief  and  hence  patients 
voluntarily  press  against  the  epigastrium.   Occasionally  food  aim 
gives  ease,  instead  of  increasing  the  pain.     Vomiting  is  chiefly    | 
observed  when  an  orifice  or  its  vicinity  is  affected,  especially  tlie 
pyloric.     The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  taking  of  food 
and  any  sickness  or  aggravation  of  suffering,  will  often  indicate 
the  situation  of  the  ulcer :  thus,  if  it  is  near  the  cardiac  opeDing 
these  effects  are  produced  immediately ;  if  about  the  pylorus,  they 
do  not  follow  for  some  time.   In  some  instances  the  pyloric  orift* 
is  permanently  obstructed,  and  the  stomach  consequently  dilated, 
the  signs  of  which  will  be  presently  indicated.   No  distinct  tumor 
can  ever  be  felt,  but  occasionally,  when  there  is  much  thickening 
and  induration  about  the  pylorus,  this  can  be  made  outbycareW 
manipulation.     The  tongue  is  often  abnormal,  but  has  no  i^pe^ 
characters.   Salivation  is  said  to  occur  sometimes,  the  saliva  being 
deficient  in  sulphocyanides. 

The  degree  of  the  general  symptoms  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
amount  of  pain,  interference  with  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
hemorrhage.  In  exceptional  instances  of  perforating  ulcer  pytex* 
has  been  noticed. 

The  course  and  duration  of  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  are  very  f***" 
able.  As  a  rule  they  are  chronic,  but  occasionally  the  peribiatin{ 
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Tarietj  appears  to  be  rather  acute  in  its  progress.  Many  cases 
terminate  in  cicatrization  and  recovery ;  but  death  is  also  a  com- 
mon event,  occurring  either  suddenly  or  rapidly  from  perforation 
or  hemorrhage,  or  gradually  from  asthenia. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CANCEB  OF  TEE  STOMACH, 

Etiology. — Among  general  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease, 
age  is  the  most  important.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  between 
50  and  60,  but  the  complaint  may  be  met  with  from  30  to  70, 
and,  exceptionally,  beyond  these  extremes.  The  male  sex ;  he- 
reditary tendency;  a  high  social  position;  andmontal  anxiety  are 
also  believed  to  predispose.  As  local  causes  have  been  mentioned 
long-continued  pressure ;  injury ;  and  the  repeated  action  of  irri- 
tants upon  the  stomach,  such  as  hot  spices  or  strong  spirits. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^AJl  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with 
in  the  stomach,  but  scirrhus  is  by  £[ir  the  most  common.  It  is 
here,  however,  that  the  colloid  variety  is  usually  observed,  com- 
pared with  other  organs.  The  pyloric  orifice  and  its  vicinity  is 
the  part  of  the  stomach  generally  involved,  but  the  cardiac  end, 
curvatures,  fundus,  or  body  may  be  attacked.  The  cancer  may 
be  very  limited  in  extent,  especially  scirrhus,  or  widely  spread, 
implicating  a  great  portion  of  the  walls,  which  is  especially  the 
I  case  with  colloid,  and  when  the  body  of  the  stomach  is  affected. 
In  some  cases  it  passes  from  the  stomach  to  the  oesophagus,  but 
shows  no  tendency  to  invade  the  duodenum.  The  submucous 
tissue  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  deposit  usually,  and  it  then  in- 
volves the  deeper  coats  and  partially  the  mucous  membrane. 
Colloid,  however,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Fox,  seems  to  begin  in  the 
glandular  structures.  The  coats  are  in  most  cases  infiltrated,  but 
.  enoephaloid  cancer  is  prone  to  form  nodular  masses  in  the  sub- 
'    mucous  tissue. 

The  actual  characters  of  the  cancerous  part  will  necessarily 
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vary  with  the  nature  and  amount  of  deposit ;  in  most  instances  it 
will  be  found  hard,  dense,  thickened,  contracted,  and  whitish  oo 
section,  but  each  variety  presents  its  own  peculiar  characters. 
Not  unfrequently  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  destroyed,  and 
an  ulcer  forms,  but  there  may  be  extensive  cancer  withoot  any 
ulceration.  The  ulcer  has  thick  ragged  margins  and  an  uneveo 
floor,  in  which  are  cancerous  masses.  Adhesions  often  form  with 
other  organs,  which  may  become  involved  by  extension  ;  or  occa- 
sionally perforation  takes  place  into  hollow  viscera  or  other  part& 

The  seat  of  the  cancer  influences  much  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
stomach  and  the  state  of  its  walls.  When  it  involves  the  pylorus 
the  organ  becomes  much  dilated  and  its  walls  hypertrophied. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  contracted,  shrunken,  and  small  when  the 
cardiac  orifice  is  afiected.  If  the  middle  of  the  body  is  alone  im- 
plicated, the  cavity  is  greatly  contracted  here,  so  that  the  stomach 
assumes  an  hour-glass  form. 

Cancer  along  the  curvatures  distorts  the  stomach  in  variou.^ 
ways  by  its  contraction,  often  drawing  the  orifices  near  together. 
In  some  instances  the  organ  is  displaced  considerably,  owing  to  a 
mass  at  the  pyloric  end  having  fallen  by  its  own  weight  and  be- 
come adherent  in  some  abnormal  position.  Such  a  mass  mar 
press  on  various  structures  and  thus  lead  to  other  morbid  condi- 
tions, e,  g,y  on  the  portal  vein,  causing  ascites. 

Acute  or  chronic  gastritis  and  glandular  degeneration  are 
generally  observed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  almost  always  primary,  but  it  tends 
to  involve  other  abdominal  organs  and  structures,  either  by  ex- 
tension or  as  a  secondary  deposit,  the  latter  being  particukrly 
common  in  the  liver. 

Symptoms. — For  some  time,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  the  list, 
the  symptoms  are  merely  those  of  dyspepsia,  with  wasting ;  or  the 
disease  may  be  entirely  latent.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  arc 
prominent  local  and  general  symptoms. 

Local. — Pain  is  generally  present  in  some  part  of  the  epigas- 
trium, varying  with  the  seat  of  the  cancer,  and  though  at  fint  a 
mere  sense  of  weight  and  uneasmess,  it  usually  becomes  very 
intense.  It  may  be  continuous  or  intermittent,  and  is  aften  ^ 
oxysmally  increased.     Food  aggravates  it  as  a  rule,  but  not  so 
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distinctly  as  in  the  case  of  ulcer,  and  it  may  be  relieved  by  food. 
In  character  it  is  frequently  described  as  aching,  burning,  or 
gnawing,  as  well  as  lancinating,  shooting  towards  the  hypochon- 
dria, back,  or  shoulders. 

Tenderness  is  almost  invariable,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness,  even 
when  there  is  no  spontaneous  pain,  the  slightest  touch  being  some- 
times unbearable.  This  may  be  associated  with  some  evident 
tumor  or  thickening. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  rarely  altogether  absent,  usually  be- 
coming more  frequent  and  distressing  as  the  case  progresses. 
Vomiting  is  particularly  observed  if  the  orifices  are  involved,  or 
if  there  is  ulceration,  and  the  time  of  its  occurrence  after  food 
varies  according  to  the  seat  of  cancer,  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  described  when  speaking  of  ulceration.  The  rejected  matters 
not  uncommonly  contain  numerous  sardnce  vetdrieuli  and  toruUe, 
as  well  as  occasionally  the  elements  of  cancer ;  when  there  is 
ulceration  they  may  be  very  offensive. 

Hcanatemesis  is  a  very  frequent  and  early  symptom,  but  chiefly 
on  the  small  scale.  Large  hemorrhages  are  stated  only  to  occur 
in  the  later  stages,  and  not  to  be  so  common  as  in  connection  with 
ulcer,  but  the  former  statement  is  certainly  not  always  true,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  Melscna  is  often  observed  at  the  same 
time,  or  even  independently  of  hsematemesis. 

Appetite  varies,  and  the  tongue  has  no  constant  characters. 
Among  other  frequent  symptoms  are  flatulence ;  gaseous  eructa- 
tions, at  first  odorless,  afterwards  often  fetid ;  acidity ;  gastror- 
rhoea ;  obstinate  constipation ;  and  hiccup. 

Physical  examination  may  reveal  some  of  the  following  condi- 
tions, and  it  should  in  all  suspected  cases  be  carefully  and  re- 
peatedly made,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  1.  A  seme 
of  fulness  and  resistance  over  the  epigoMriumy  perhaps  not  uniform, 
detected  by  manipulation  and  percussion,  the  sound  produced  by 
the  latter  being  somewhat  dull  and  muffled.  This  indicates  ex- 
tensive infiltration  of  the  walls.  2.  A  distinct  tumor ^  especially 
in  connection  with  sdrrhus  of  the  pylorus.  Its  site  is  usually  the 
right  hypochondrium  or  epigastrium,  but  it  may  be  in  the  iliac 
foesa  from  displacement,  or,  in  females,  near  the  umbilicas.  The 
tumor  is  small,  circumscribed,  dense,  hard,  and  irregular.     Not 
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usually  movable  by  manipulation,  it  sometimes  alters  its  poBi 
with  change  of  posture  and  with  varying  degrees  of  distensioiE^ 
the  stomach.  There  is  dulness  on  perctimon  over  the  tun'^a 
Aortic  pulsation  may  be  transmitted  through  it.  It  is  sai^^ 
tumor  may  disappear  completely  by  sloughing  or  uleeratioo. 
The  stomach  may  yield  the  signs  of  dilatation.  4.  The  abdoc^ 
is  in  most  cases  retracted,  and  when  this  condition  is  preseHa 
tumor  can  be  more  easily  detected,  and  may  even  be  visible, 
the  other  hand,  in  exceptional  instances  a  pyloric  tumor 
on  the  portal  vein  and  thus  causes  ascites. 

The  general  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  very  pronounced, 
early  and  rapidly  progressing  emaciation  and  debility,  ultimf^l^ 
often  becoming  extreme ;  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  the  skm 
being  dry  and  harsh,  with  a  dirty,  sallow,  or  earthy  hue,  and 
the  features  sunken  and  pinched  ;  marked  ansemia,  especia/lri^ 
much  blood  has  been  lost,  with  a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  le^ 
or  sometimes  to  thrombosis;  weakness  of  the  heart  andpuJae; 
lowness  of  spirits,  with  a  melancholic  and  anxious  expression,  or 
irritability  and  moroseness ;  and  disturbed  sleep.     Oecasionally 
jaundice  is  observe<i,  owing  to  pressure  on  the  common  duct  In 
the  later  stages  the  temperature  is  now  and  then  a  little  elevated, 
but  pyi*exia  is  absent  as  a  rule. 

The  course  and  duration  are  subject  to  some  variations.  G^' 
erally  the  progress  is  continuous  and  rapid ;  sometimes  there  are 
slight  or  even  marked  remissions  in  the  symptoms,  but  the^c 
seldom  last  for  any  length  of  time.  Ca^es  rarely  extend  beyoD" 
two  years  from  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms,  and  the  avertg* 
duration  is  said  to  be  a  little  over  a  year. 

Pyloric  Obstruction  and  its  Consequences. 

Etiology. — ^The  pylorus  may  be  obstructed  either  from  »o** 
morbid  condition  of  the  stomach,  inducing  stricture  or  stenosbi  or 
from  external  pressure.  The  following  list  includes  the  tom^^ 
causes: 

1.  Cbw^^r  of  the  walls y  especially  scirrhus,  which  is  by  fitf  ^ 
most  frequent  cause.  2.  Cicatrization  of  an  ulcer.  3.  Coirofl^ 
poisoning  and  its  results.     4.   Hypertrophy  of  the  ooatB,  witB 
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tbickeniDg  of  the  submucous  tissue.  5.  Spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscular  coat,  due  to  an  ulcer  in  the  vicinity.  6.  Exter- 
nal pressure  from — a,  tumor  of  the  pancreas ;  b,  cancerous  masses 
projecting  from  the  liver;  c,  enlarged  glands;  rf,  very  rarely  a 
tumor  connected  with  the  gall-bladder. 

The  effects  of  obstruction  are  that  the  stomach  becomes 
dilated,  while  its  walls  hypertrophy,  especially  the  muscular  coat, 
in  the  endeavor  to  overcome  the  interference  with  the  passage  ot 
the  food,  the  intestines  at  the  same  time  being  contracted. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  evidences  of  some  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach  about  the  pylorus,  or  of  something  in  the  vicinity 
causing  pressure,  but  the  only  positive  indications  of  pyloric  ob- 
struction are  derived  from  the  characters  of  the  vomiting  and  of 
the  mattera  rejected ;  with  the  presence  of  the  phyxical  signs  of  an 
enlarged  domach.  The  vomiting  comes  on  some  hours  after  food, 
or  only  at  intervals  of  a  few  days^  a  great  quantity  being  then  dis- 
charged. The  vomit  never  contains  6i7e,  but  is  strongly  acid,  pre- 
sents numerous  sarcince  and  tarulcej  and  readily  ferments.  The 
stomach  may  be  so  much  enlarged  as  to  cause  general  distension 
of  the  abdomen.  The  physical  characters  of  this  enlargement 
are  as  follows :  (i.)  The  shape  of  the  stomach  may  be  retained 
and  made  out  by  careful  examination,  while  movements  can 
sometimes  be  felt  or  excited  in  it.  (ii.)  On  succussion,  a  splash- 
ing sensation  is  often  experienced  when  the  stomach  contains 
liquids,  (iii.)  Percussion  shows  extension  of  the  stomach-note 
upwards,  and  downwards  if  the  organ  is  empty.  If  it  contains 
food  or  fluid,  however,  there  is  dulness  below,  as  after  a  good 
draught  of  water,  and  this  may  be  made  to  alter  its  position  by 
changing  the  posture  of  the  patient,  (iv.)  If  a  probang  is  passed 
by  the  oesophagus,  it  may  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,' and 
be  then  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  (v.)  Emptying  the 
stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  may  afford  some  aid. 
(vi.)  Auscultation  reveals  a  splashing  sound  on  succussion  ;  the 
sound  of  food  or  liquids  falling  into  the  stomach  when  swallowed ; 
or  loud  heart^sounds  reverberating  through  the  space,  (vii.) 
The  heart  may  be  displaced  upwards.  Occasionally  the  patient 
has  a  sensation  as  if  the  food  passed  too  low  in  the  abdomen. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  distension  of  the  stomach  may  equally 
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r(«uh  from  ohetnictkpii  of  ihe  docpicnnm.  <<r.  nidhr.  of  tke  upper 
p«rt  of  the  j€jiuiiim. 

A  ceit^u  degree  of  dilaiation  i»  doe  «c4iM£ne&  io  <^»^f«*^f  xam 
(jfxh^  mmcnhiT  CQ«t,  from  weakDea^  or  warn  c4  proper  mnerwmm. 
An  exoepdooal  causes,  are  to  be  mentioiMd  local  paraljw  mv 
the  {yrloni^,  iDtei^iing  with  the  expol^kio  of  focid :  kerva  of  tbe 
(ftoomeh  through  the  diaphrrngm,  or  its  di«placEmeiit  bj  an  <mmi- 
tal  hernia ;  and  aectiiDubitioii?  of  foreign  ^obgouices  in  it»  uHenor, 
mch  sa  hair.  It  has  been  attribmed  to  sareinje,  but  thi»  ie  ex- 
tremelv  doubtful. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

GEXEBAL  DIAGXOSIS  OF  CHBOXIC  GASTRIC 

AFFECTIONS. 

It  \s  proposed  now  to  p'>int  out  the  main  questions  in  the  diig- 
UimA  of  stomach  disorders  which  are  presented  in  practice,  and  to 
indicate  the  circum^taDces  on  which  this  is  determined. 

1.  Many  cai^es  come  under  observation,  evideotlv  belonging  to 
the  class  of  dyspeptics.     It  is  requisite  to  determine  what  form 
of  dyrtpepia  is  present,  and  what  is  its  cause.     The  two  diief 
varieties  to  be  dL»tinguished  are  the  atonic  and  irritatirt,  which 
are  mainly  separated  by  the  difference  in  the  intensity  and  char- 
acters of  the  sensations  in  the  epigastrium ;  the  conditions  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  throat;  the'  absence  of  thirst  in  the  atonic 
form ;  the  minor  degree  of  general  disturbance  in  the  same,  which 
is  also  of  a  different  nature,  there  being  no  fever.     Further,  diar- 
rhoea is  often  present  in  the  irritative  form,  while  in  atonic  dys- 
pepsia there  is  generally  persistent  constipation.     With  regard  to 
the  cause  of  any  dyspeptic  symptoms,  this  must  be  ascertained  by 
a  satisfactory  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  patient,  and  into  the 
condition  of  the  various  organs  and  general  system.     It  is  pw- 
ticularly  necessary  to  recollect  that  they  may  depend  upon  a  state 
of  catarrh  kept  up  by  portal  congestion,  or  upon  some  confltitii- 
tional  disorder,  especially  Bright's  disease ;  or  that  they  may  be 
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merely  premonitory  of  some  serious  organic  affection  of  the 
stomach.  In  order  to  see  what  elements  of  food  are  not  properly 
digested,  it  has  lately  been  proposed  to  evacuate  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  at  certain  intervals  by  the  stomach-pump, 
and  then  examine  them. 

2.  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  diagnose  between  mere  functional 
dyspepsia  and  the  less  serious  organic  affections,  viz.,  glandular 
d^eneration  and  chronic  gastritis.  The  opinion  has  been  already 
expressed,  that  in  many  cases  of  irritative  dyspepsia  the  latter 
condition  is  often  present,  and  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  draw 
a  line  Jbetween  them. 

3.  Young  women  not  unfrequently  present  themselves,  com- 
plaining of  severe  gastric  painy  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  they  are  suffering  from  mere  gastralgla  or 
nervous  dyspepsia,  or  from  perfarathig  ulcer.  In  any  really  doubt- 
ful case,  it  is  safer  to  presume  that  the  latter  is  the  condition 
present.  The  chief  distinctions  are  that  in  ulcer  the  pain  is 
usually  more  localized,  and  is  almost  always  much  increased  by 
food ;  there  is  a  sense  of  soreness  and  deep  tenderness,  but  often 
less  superficial  tenderness;  vomiting  occurs  after  food,  usually 
affording  relief,  and  there  may  be  h^niatemesis ;  emaciation  is 
generally  marked,  while  there  are  none  of  the  neuralgic  pains  in 
other  parts,  or  signs  of  hysteria,  so  common  in  gastralgia. 

4.  In  persons  advanced  in  years  especially,  but  occasionally  in 
others,  symptoms  are  not  uncommonly  present,  which  render  the 
diagnosis  between  mere  functional  disorder  and  grave  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach — either  chronic  ulcer  or  cancer — ^for  a  time 
very  doubtful.  Persistent  disturbance  of  digestion  without  any 
evident  cau^e,  not  yielding  to  proper  treatment,  should  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  the^existence  of  the  latter,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  may  be  due  to  glandular  degeneration.  The 
diagnosis  would  be  rendered  more  positive  by  the  existence  of 
marked  localized  pain,  increased  by  food,  tenderness,  vomiting, 
hemorrhage,  and  progressive  emaciation.  Some  of  these  symp- 
toms, however,  especially  pain,  I  have  known  to  be  very  intense 
in  connection  with  mere  functional  disorder,  in  females  and  gouty 
subjects.  With  regard  to  hemorrhage,  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
the  blood,  if  in  small  quantity,  is  sometimes  not  vomited,  but 
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passed  entirely  in  the  stools,  and  therefore  in  any  doubtfal  case  it 
is  desirable  to  look  to  these. 

5.  The  diagnosis  of  chronic  ulcer  from  cancer  is  frequently  very 
difficult  at  first.  The  circumstances  in  fevor  of  the  latter  are — 
the  patient  being  a  male,  and  advanced  in  years ;  hereditary  his- 
tory of  cancer ;  pain  more  constant  and  less  influenced  by  food 
and  vomiting;  tenderness  slight  or  absent;  hemorrhage  not  occur- 
ring in  the  earlier  stages,  but  IcUe  in  the  case,  and  being  on  the 
small  scale;  marked  and  early  digestive  disturbances,  appetite 
being  much  affected ;  considerable  and  rapid  wasting,  especially 
if  independent  of  vomiting  or  loss  of  blood  ;  and  evidences  of  the 
cancerous  cachexia.  Later  on,  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  especially 
near  the  pylorus ;  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  ¥rith 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  ;  inefficiency  of  treatment ;  the  almost 
continuous  and  speedy  progress  of  the  case ;  and  perhaps  signs  of 
cancer  in  other  parts,  usually  serve  to  render  the  diagnosis  plain. 
It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  mistaking  a  contraeled  rectus  for 
a  tumor. 

With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  stomach  involved,  this  can  often 
be  made  out  by  noting  the  exact  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness; 
the  relation  of  pain  and  vpmitiug  to  food  and  posture ;  the  state 
of  the  stomach,  as  to  contraction  or  dilatation  ;  and  the  locality 
of  any  physical  signs. 

6.  Affections  of  the  stomach  may  simulate  neighboring  diseases, 
or  vice  versd,  especially  disease  of  the  duodenum  or  head  of  the 
pancreas ;  cancer  in  the  small  or  large  omentum ;  hepatic  affec- 
tions ;  the  passage  of  a  gallstone ;  affections  of  the  glands  in  the 
vicinity ;  affections  of  the  transverse  colon ;  and  painful  conditions 
of  the  abdominal  walls.  A  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
features  of  a  case  may  be  necessary  in  ordei^to  arrive  at  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

7.  Occasionally  rare  conditions  in  connection  with  the  stomach 
give  rise  to  much  difficulty  in  explaining  symptoms  associated 
with  this  organ.  Of  such  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice, 
I  may  mention  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  hernia 
through  the  diaphragm.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  extensive  organic  disease  may  exist,  even  caooer 
involving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  organ,  without  any,  or 
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with  only  slight  local  symptoms,  there  being  merely  profound 
interference  with  the  general  nutrition. 

General  Prognosis. 

The  prognosis  in  any  ease  of  dyspepsia  will  depend  mainly  on 
the  time  the  symptoms  have  lasted,  their  causes  and  whether  these 
can  be  removed,  and  the  ability  and  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  submit  to  appropriate  treatment.  When  indiges- 
tion has  become  a  habitual  state,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  cure, 
especially  if  it  is  associated  with  permanent  organic  changes  in 
the  coats  and  glands  of  the  stomach,  with  conditions  keeping  up 
venous  congestion,  or  with  some  general  disease ;  or  if  the  patient 
persists  in  injurious  habits.  Most  cases  may,  however,  be  restored 
if  properly  attended  to,  or,  at  all  events,  much  improved.  If 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
with  its  glands  has  undergone  serious  morbid  changes,  especially 
after  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  this  condition  is  highly  dangerous, 
from  the  interference  with  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  the  patient 
may  gradually  sink  from  marasmus.  Persistent  dyspepsia  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  various  chronic  diseases  often  makes  their 
prognosis  much  more  grave. 

Ghigtralgia  is  often  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  may  be  serious, 
especially  in  elderly  persons,  on  account  of  the  pain,  and  through 
preventing  them  from  taking  food. 

Gastric  ulcer  is  necessarily  a  dangerous  lesion.  The  variety 
which  occurs  in  young  women  is  the  more  immediately  grave,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  perforaiwn  and  hemorrhage,  A  large 
proportion  of  these  cases,  however,  recover,  the  ulcer  cicatrizing. 
The  chronic  ulcer  shows  much  less  disposition  to  heal,  but  is  not 
Dearly  so  liable  to  a  speedily  fatal  issue,  death  usually  taking  place 
slowly  by  asthenia.  In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  stomach 
symptoms — ^pain,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhage — is  the  prognosis 
more  grave.    The  effects  of  cicatrization  may  become  serious. 

Cancer  is  necessarily  a  fatal  disease,  and  the  question  can 
merely  be  one  of  duration.  ..This  must  be  determined  by  the 
characters  of  the  symptoms  and  the  progress  of  the  case.  Rarely 
does  the  duration  extend  beyond  two  years,  and  generally  it  is 
much  less  than  this^ 
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General  Treatment. 

There  are  certain  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  management 
of  all  chronic  gastric  affections  which  will  now  be  considered, 
anything  calling  for  special  notice  being  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks. 

1.  Regulation  of  the  diet  is  obviously  the  first  consideration  in 
all  cases.  This  involves  not  merely  directions  as  to  what  should 
be  taken,  but  also  with  regard  to  quantities,  intervals,  proper 
mastication,  &c.  In  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  this  is  the  chief 
matter  needing  attention,  without  which  all  other  means  are 
usually  unavailing.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  indicate 
all  the  modifications  of  diet  required  in  difiTerent  instances  of 
stomach  derangement,  and,  indeed,  this  has  generally  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  experience  of  each  individual  patient.  There  are, 
however,  certain  broad  facts  which  may  be  stated.  In  all  cases 
substances  which  are  known  to  be  indigestible,  such  &s  pastry, 
cheese,  many  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  bread,  made  dishes,  Ac, 
must  be  avoided,  and  plain  food  only  be  taken.  Meat  is  decidedly 
beneficial  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  not  too  fat, 
and  well  cooked,  being  those  which  are  most  suitable.  Pork, 
veal,  and  salted  meats  must  be  forbidden.  In  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  irritation  present,  especially  if  there  is  chronic  gastritis, 
does  it  become  requisite  for  the  diet  to  be  more  bland  and  easily 
digestible.  In  such  cases  white  fish,  light  soups,  chicken,  game, 
jellies,  calves*  feet,  sweetbread,  the  yelk  of  egg,  milk-pudding9, 
and  such  articles,  answer  best,  and  it  is  often  more  desirable  to 
give  food  in  small  proportions,  at  rather  frequent  intervals,  than 
in  any  considerable  quantity  at  a  time. 

The  question  of  drink  calls  for  special  remark.  Many  sufibr 
from  abuse  of  tea,  and  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  stop  this  abso- 
lutely, and  order  cocoa  or  milk  instead,  the  latter  being  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  lime  or  soda-water.  Instructions  must  also 
be  given  against  taking  large  quantities  of  cold  icater,  especially 
during  meals.  A  glass  of  good  bitter  ale  or  stout  with  meals  is 
oft«n  beneficial  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  provided  it  does  not  produce 
flatulence ;  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  may  also  be  useful,  just 
before  and  with  food,  especially  dry  sherry,  champagne,  claret,  or 
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hock.  When  there  is  an  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach,  much 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  stimulants. 

In  functional  disorders  of  the  stomach  attended  with  severe 
pain  after  food,  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  insist  upon  patients 
taking  meals  properly,  as  they  will  otherwise  go  without,  and  are 
thus  only  aggravating  the  mischief;  underdone  meat  is  beneficial 
in  many  of  these  cases,  and  it  may  be  pounded.  Where  mastica- 
tion is  impracticable,  food  must  be  artificially  divided  before  it  is 
taken ;  but  in  old  people  and  others  who  have  lost  their  teeth,  it 
is  often  extremely  serviceable  to  provide  a  set  of  artificial  teeth. 

In  treating  gadric  uleeVf  especially  the  perforating  variety,  diet 
is  all-important.  To  promote  healing  and  prevent  untoward 
events,  a  main  object  is  to  keep  the  stomach  in  as  absolute  a  con- 
dition of  red  as  possible.  Hence  anything  which  can  in  the  least 
irritate  or  give  rise  to  flatulent  distension  must  be  absolutely 
shunned.  Further,  the  food  should  consist  of  liquids  or  pulpy 
materials,  such  as  thick  soups,  pounded  underdone  meats,  meat 
extracts,  milk,  either  alone,  or  thickened  with  corn-flour  or  arrow- 
root, the  yelk  of  eggs  beaten  up  or  soft  boiled,  and  these  must  be 
given  only  in  small  and  regulated  quantities,  at  stated  intervals. 
In  the  case  of  young  women  it  has  been  well  recommended  to 
ke^  the  patient  in  bed  for  some  weeks,  so  that  less  nutriment  may 
be  required,  and  thus  the  stomach  be  less  disturbed.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  &r  as  to  advocate  that  the  patient  should  be  entirely 
supported  by  nutrient  enemata,  but  this  is  rarely  required. 

In  cancer  no  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  as  digestible  and  nutri- 
tious food  as  possible  must  be  given,  each  case  being  managed 
on  its  own  merits.  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  remark, 
that  both  in  cancer  and  ulcer  the  position  assumed  during  the 
taking  of  food  has  sometimes  an  influence  in  the  way  of  relieving 
pain  and  other  symptoms. 

In  some  cases  it  is  requisite  to  be  particular  as  to  the  elements 
of  food  which  are  permitted.  Thus,  if  there  is  much  tendency  to 
acid  fermentation,  starchy  substances  are  contraindicated.  Mar- 
cet  and  Pavy  have  recommended  the  employment  of  food  artifir 
dally  digested  before  its  administration,  in  certain  conditions. 

2.  The  next  matter  requiring  attention  is  general  hygienic  man- 
ogemenL    Many  eases  of  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach  as 
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well  as  of  chronic  catarrh,  and  even  of  ulceration,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  attention  to  various  matters  coming  under  this  head, 
of  which  only  the  chief  can  be  mentioned,  without  entering  into 
details,  viz.,  the  taking  of  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  but  not  im- 
mediately before  or  after  a  meal ;  avoidance  of  much  mental  work, 
harassing  anxiety,  and  brooding  over  symptoms;  mingling  in 
cheerful  society ;  change  of  air  and  scene ;  abstinence  fron  injuri- 
ous habits,  such  as  intemperance  or  excessive  smoking;  promo- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  skin  by  cold  bathing  or  douching,  if  it 
agrees,  or  by  an  occasional  warm-bath  or  Turkish-bath ;  and  the 
wearing  of  warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  skin. 

3.  Coming  next  to  the  employment  of  therapeutic  agents,  fint 
those  medicines  require  notice  which  act  more  directly  upon  the 
stomach.  These  must  not  be  given  indiscriminately,  and  much 
care  is  required  in  their  administration.  They  act  by  increasing 
the  appetite ;  giving  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  aiding  its  muscular 
contractions ;  promoting  the  secretion,  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  gastric  juice ;  or  by  producing  a  sedative  effect  upon  the 
stomach.  The  chief  of  them  include  alkalies,  viz.,  liquor  potassse, 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potash ;  mineral  acids,  especially  hydro- 
chloric or  nitro-hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric ;  tincture  or  extract 
of  nux  vomica,  or  strychnia;  cinchona  or  quinine,  which,  how 
ever,  must  be  used  with  particular  caution,  as  they  are  apt  to 
disagree;  vegetable  bitters  or  aromatic  bitters,  viz.,  calumba, 
gentian,  orange-peel,  quassia,  chiretta,  cascarilla,  chamomile,  ab- 
sinthe, and  hop;  aromatics  and  stimulants;  carbonate  or  nitrate 
of  bismuth.  These  can  be  variously  combined,  and  among  the 
most  useful  combinations  may  be  mentioned  an  alkali  with  tinc- 
ture or  infusion  of  calumba  or  gentian  ;  dilute  hydrochloric  add 
with  the  same,  or  with  orange-peel,  to  which  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  (mv  to  x)  may  often  be  very  advantageously  added; 
bismuth  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  some  bitter  infusion.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  in  many  cases  a  useful  addition  to  these  mixtures. 
In  giving  the  vegetable  bitters  it  is  desirable  to  begin  with  a 
moderate  dose,  as  they  sometimes  disagree  at  first.  Medicines  for 
promoting  secretion  are  best  given  shortly  before  or  during  meals. 
Both  acids  and  alkalies  probably  act  in  this  way.  Ipecacuanha, 
in  doses  of  gr.  ^  to  i  in  pill,  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpoie; 
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aad  also  hot  condiments  and  other  stimulants.  The  last  are  use- 
ful in  some  cases,  but  the  habit  of  taking  these  always  before  meals 
is  decidedly  to  be  deprecated. 

When  there  are  evidences  of  much  gastric  irritation,  bismuth 
with  alkalies,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  souietimes  morphia,  are 
most  beneficial  as  a  rule,  according  to  my  experience.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  condition  seems  to  be  due  to  deficiency  of 
secretion,  mineral  acids  act  well ;  and  occasionally,  even  when 
there  are  distinct  signs  of  subacute  gastritis,  I  have  known  strych- 
nine to  be  the  only  remedy  affording  relief.  In  cases  of  continued 
gastrorrho^,  some  of  the  best  medicines  are  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide 
or  nitrate  of  silver  in  minute  doses,  and  vegetable  astringents. 
Arsenic  is  also  recommended.  Opium  or  morphia  is  of  great 
value  in  some  morbid  states,  particularly  in  that  which  is  due  to 
chronic  alcoholism.  Dr.  W.  Fox  has  found  the  compound  kino 
powder  very  useful  in  these  cases.  In  that  variety  of  indigestion, 
in  which  the  food  passes  immediately  out  of  the  stomach,  I  have 
found  most  benefit  from  bismuth  with  a  few  minims  of  tincture  of 
opium. 

Important  remedies  are  also  employed  as  mbstitufes  for  the  gas- 
trie  secretion,  viz.,  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsine,  either  separately 
or  in  combination.  In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  mix  these 
with  the  food  before  it  is  taken,  or  they  may  be  administered 
during  meals.  They  aid  also  in  preventing  decom])osition  of  food 
which  is  so  apt  to  occur.  Lactic  acid  has  been  likewise  used  for 
this  purpose. 

The  drugs  thus  far  considered  are  often  of  service  in  cancer  and 
ehranic  ulcer,  and  may  be  tried,  should  symptoms  seem  to  indicate 
a  necessity  for  them.  With  regard  to  medicines  which  directly 
promote  the  healing  of  an  vlcer,  bismuth  is  supposed  to  act  thus, 
given  in  gr.  x  doses  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  also  nitrate  or 
oxide  of  silver ;  either  of  these  may  be  combined  with  opium  or 
morphia.  There  is  no  known  remedy  which  has  any  infiuence 
upon  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

4.  Symptomatic  treatment  almost  always  demands  attention  in 
stomach  complaints.  The  chief  symptoms  which  call  for  inter- 
ference are  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting,  heartburn,  acidity,  flatulence, 
erudatianSf  pyrosis,  constipation  or  diarrhcea,  or,  in  certain  cases, 
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hcETtiatemems  or  perforation.  The  treatment  of  most  of  tbese  has 
already  been  fully  considered.  Pain  may  be  relieved  by  opium, 
morphia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  conium,  spirits  of  chloro- 
form, or  chloral  internally :  with  external  applications  over  the 
epigastrium,  viz.,  dry  or  moist  heat;  cold  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially of  cancer ;  anodyne  fomentations ;  turpentine  stupes ;  sin- 
apisms ;  or,  if  the  pain  is  continuous,  a  small  blister,  which  mar 
be  dressed  with  morphia ;  or  a  belladonna  or  opium  plaster.  If 
the  pain  is  severe,  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  em- 
ployed. Frequently  it  is  associated  with  flatulence  or  acidity, 
and  is  then  relieved  by  removing  these  conditions.  Flatulence 
and  eructations  are  usually  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  the 
medicines  already  considered,  which  act  upon  the  stomach  and 
food.  A  combination  of  bismuth  with  freshly-prepared  charcoal, 
given  after  meals,  is  efficacious  in  preventing  the  former ;  or  sudi 
remedies  as  assafoetida,  galbanum,  musk,  valerian,  sumbul,  spirits 
of  ammonia,  oil  of  rue  or  cajeput,  and  peppermint.  Sometimes 
small  doses  of  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  sulpho-carbolates,  or  hypo- 
sulphites may  be  given  with  benefit.  Acidity  and  heartburn  are  best 
relieved  by  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  magnesia,  or  ca^ 
bonate  of  magnesia.  Frequent  a>cid  eructations  are  generally  an 
indication  for  mineral  acids,  as  they  depend  on  fermentation  of 
food  from  deficiency  of  gastric  secretion.  Pyrosis  is  usually 
checked  by  bismuth  in  full  doses,  with  alkalies.  Should  there  be 
habitual  constipation,  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  the  constant 
employment  of  strong  purgatives  if  possible.  Vichy,  Seltzer,  and 
other  mineral  waters  are  often  very  serviceable. 

5.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state  of  the  general  system 
and  that  of  the  main  organs,  need  due  consideration  in  all  cases 
of  stomach  disorder.  Many  of  the  remedies  already  alluded  to 
act  as  general  tonics,  and  thus  aid  in  improving  digestion. 
Among  the  conditions  requiring  particular  notice  are  asugmia, 
which  must  be  treated  by  mild  ferruginous  preparations ;  hepdAc 
derangements^  calling  for  an  occasional  dose  of  mercury  or  podo- 
phyllin;  gout,  hysteria;  malarial  affections;  and  renal  disease. 
Gastralgia  is  usually  much  benefited  by  iron,  strychnia,  and 
various  other  nervine  tonics. 

6.  With  regard  to  those  conditions  in  which  the  stomadi  is 
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much  dilated,  it  has  lately  been  recommended  to  use  the  stomach- 
pump  systematically ;  and  also  to  wash  out  the  organ,  using  vari- 
ous injections,  especially  of  an  antiseptic  character. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES— INTESTINAL 

OB  ENTERIC  CATARRH,— ENTERITIS.-^DUODE- 

NITIS.— TYPHLITIS  AND  PERITYPHLITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  presents  considerable  varieties 
as  to  the  coats  which  are  involved,  and  the  extent  of  the  intesti- 
nal tract  which  is  implicated ;  hence  the  clinical  history  of  this 
disease  is  anything  but  uniform.  The  term  "enteritis^  has  been 
used  very  vaguely,  and  several  distinct  conditions  have  been  in- 
cluded under  it.  It  will  be  convenient  briefly  to.  consider  in  the 
present  article  all  cases  in  which  the  intestines  generally,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  are  inflamed,  apart  from  special  affections,  such 
as  dysentery  or  typhoid  fever. 

Etiology. — Little  need  be  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as 
the  causes  are  very  similar  to  those  which  induce  gastritis. 
Enteric  catarrh  is  ordinarily  due  to  some  direct  irritation  by 
food,  Ac.,  or  to  a  "cold."  It  also  is  frequently  associated  with 
various  exanthemata  and  dentition.  Irritant  poisons  give  rise  to 
more  severe  inflammation.  A  very  intense  form  follows  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels ;  this  sometimes  results  from  ulceration,  or 
firom  extension  of  peritonitis,  and  is  said  to  occur  in  rare  in- 
stances idiopathically.  The  local  variety  named  **  typhlitis/'  or 
inflammation  of  the  coecum,  is  generally  due  to  the  lodgment  of 
hardened  fseces  or  foreign  bodies  in  this  part  of  the  intestine,  or 
in  the  appendix  vermilbrmis,  which  often  ultimately  leads  to 
ulceration  and  perforation.  Duodenitis ^  with  ulceration,  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  set  up  after  bums  and  scalds.  Chronic 
intestinal  catarrh  remains  occasionally  after  an  acute  attack, 
but  usually  results  from  the  repeated  action  of  irritants,  or  is 
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jii»Aocatcd  with  olcermtioii,  kmiaceoiis  disea^  or  ocber  oc^g^oie 

AxATr>xic.%x  Characters. — ^In  the  milder  forms  of  catank, 
the  appeaniDces  resemble  those  observed  in  other  catarrhs,  and 
need  be  no  further  described.  The  secretions  are  abundant  and 
often  very  irritating,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  Soper- 
ficial  erosions  or  «light  ulcerations  are  not  uncommon.  Occa- 
gionallj  a  croupous  or  membranous  deposit  is  observed  over  the 
imrfaee,  more  or  lea?  extensively,  this  indicating  greater  intensitT 
of  the  inflammatory  prooeaa.  If  this  is  very  violent,  extending 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  gut,  the  color  is  extreneij 
deep,  fiometimes  purple  or  almost  black,  with  spots  of  extiaTi- 
sation ;  all  the  coats  are  thickened  and  softened,  generally  infil- 
trated with  serum,  or  occasionally  with  exudation  or  pus ;  whOe 
the  intestinal  contents  are  often  mixed  with  blood.  Grangreoe 
occurs  in  some  cases.  The  peritoneum  may  be  involved  by  ex- 
tension, exhibiting  patches  of  lymph  corresponding  to  the  in- 
flamed bowel. 

In  simple  catarrh  frequently  the  entire  mucous  tract  is  afiected, 
the  condition  beginning  above  and  extending  throughout  the  in- 
testines. It  may,  however,  be  limited.  The  more  severe  fonns 
are  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  short  portions,  which  are  genenilT 
much  distended,  particularly  when  the  inflammation  depends 
upon  obstruction,  the  part  beyond  being  contracted. 

In  typhlitis,  as  previously  stated,  the  caecum  or  appendix  be- 
comes much  inflamed  from  irritation,  and  this  leads  to  ulceration 
and  destruction  of  the  coats,  which  is  liable  to  end  in  rupture  or 
perforation.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter,  the 
perforation  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneum,  causing  perito* 
nitis ;  or  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  setting  up  inflam- 
mation there — perityphlitis — which  usually  terminates  in  the  ^b^ 
mation  of  an  abscess,  and  this,  if  not  opened,  may  burst  in  a 
variety  of  directions.  Possibly  perityphlitis  may  be  excited  inde- 
pendently of  any  actual  perforation.  The  cause  of  the  irritation 
is  usually  some  foreign  body  or  hardened  fseces.  In  the  appen- 
dix some  small  foreign  substance  which  has  gained  an  entianoe 
becomes  a  nucleus,  upon  which  fseces  and  secretions  are  depos- 
ited, forming  concretions,  which  come  to  resemble 
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for  which  they  have  been  mistaken.  Of  oouree  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  perforation  may  result  from  other  forms  of  ulcer- 
ation which  are  met  with  in  the  ca3cum ;  from  mere  distension  of 
this  part  of  the  intestine ;  or  from  its  destruction  by  some  extrinsic 
growth.  The  same  course  of  events  is  now  and  then  observed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  abdomen,  in  connection  with  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  A  localized  variety  of  inflammation  has  also  been  de- 
scribed in  the  colon  (colitis),  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  dysen- 
tery, beginning  in  the  submucous  tissue,  but  soon  producing  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

When  intestinal  catarrh  become«  chronic,  there  are  the  usual 
changes  in  color,  which  is  often  dark  or  even  black  from  pigment ; 
thickening  and  induration  of  tissues ;  with  degenerative  changes 
in  the  gland-structures.  It  may  give  rise  to  ulceration,  or  be 
associated  with  this  or  some  other  organic  change  in  the  bowel  as 
an  effect. 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  simple  enteric  catarrh  are  characterized 
generally  by  uneasiness  over  the  abdomen,  with  colicky  and  grip- 
ing pains,  especially  about  the  umbilicus,  where  there  may  be  a 
little  tendemesSy  through  pressure  sometimes  gives  relief;  forma- 
tion of  much  gas  in  the  intestines,  causing  gurgling  and  bor- 
borygmi ;  diarrhoea,  especially  after  taking  anything,  the  stools 
becoming  in  some  cases  very  numerous,  being  at  first  feculent, 
but  soon  of  a  watery,  irritating  character.  These  may  be  the 
only  symptoms,  but  as  the  stomach  is  oflen  implicated  at  the 
same  time,  this  is  indicated  by  a  red,  furred,  and  dryish  tongue, 
impaired  appetite,  thirst,  and  a  tendency  to  nausea  or  vomiting. 
In  duodenal  catarrh  jaundice  is  frequently  observed,  owing  to  the 
closure  of  the  common  bile-duct  by  the  swollen  membrane ;  and 
if  the  duodenum  is  solely  involved,  there  is  loc*alized  pain  and 
tenderness  over  it,  with  constipation  instead  of  diarrhoea.  Occip- 
ital headache  is  also  said  to  be  common.  If  diarrhoea  has  been 
severe  for  any  time,  the  stools  are  apt  to  become  somewhat 
dysenteric  in  character,  containing  mucus  and  blood,  especially 
if  the  large  iniedines  are  mainly  implicated,  when  there  may  be 
much  tenesmus,  and  straining  at  stool. 

The  symptoms  are  proportionately  more  marked  if  the  inflam- 
mation is  considerable,  especially  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and 
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they  are  particularly  intense  in  connection  with  irritant  poisoniDg. 
Should  there  be  any  membranous  deposit  upon  the  mucous  sur- 
face, shreds,  larger  patches,  or  even  intestinal  casts  of  this  material 
may  be  expelled  in  the  stools. 

As  regards  the  general  mpnptoms,  in  some  eases  there  are  none 
whatever,  except,  perhaps,  some  feeling  of  exhaustion  from  exces- 
sive diarrhoea.  In  the  more  severe  forms,  pyrexia  is  observed, 
with  languor,  general  depression,  and  headache.  In  children 
there  is  frequently  high  fever,  with  much  prostration,  a  greatly 
distended  abdomen,  and  aphthous  stomatitis.  Sometimes  con- 
vulsions or  coma  set  in,  and  death  may  result  in  this  way,  or  from 
exhaustion.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  the  general  symptoms  are  grave, 
there  being  often  a  tendency  to  collapse ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
occasionally  observed  in  severe  enteric  catarrh  from  other  causes, 
especially  in  perscHis  constitutionally  weak,  or  who  are  sufiering 
from  some  chronic  disease. 

The  limited,  intense  form  of  inflammation,  involving  all  the 
coats,  has  symptoms  essentially  distinct  from  those  just  described, 
and  it  is  to  this  variety  that  many  authors  limit  the  term  "  enter- 
itis." Here  the  affected  portion  of  the  intestine,  which  is  at  first 
the  seat  of  spasm,  soon  becomes  paralyzed,  so  that  the  contents 
cannot  pass  along,  but  accumulate  in  the  part  above.  The  symp- 
toms are,  at  first,  much  localized  pain,  with  tenderness,  often  re- 
ferred to  the  umbilical  region,  increased  by  movement,  along  with 
general  colicky  pains  and  tormina ;  obstinate  constipation ;  con- 
stant nausea  and  vomiting ;  thirst ;  a  furred  tongue ;  and  pyrexia, 
preceded  by  rigors,  the  patient  presenting  a  distressed  and  anxious 
expression.  In  a  short  time,  if  there  is  no  relief,  the  abdomen 
swells  from  tympanitis,  while  the  painful  sensations  subside  more 
or  less,  in  some  cases  completely ;  the  vomiting  gradually  becomes 
stercoraceous,  at  last  the  materials  coming  up  without  any  effort; 
the  tongue  is  adynamic ;  and  signs  of  collapse  set  in,  with  a  pinched 
countenance,  and  extremely  feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  the  brain 
being  either  unaffected  to  the  last,  or  death  being  preceded  by 
low  nervous  symptoms.  The  urine  is  much  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed.   Hiccup  is  often  a  distressing  symptom. 

Typhlitis  is  generally  indicated  at  the  outset  by  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  right  iliac  fosm,  often  severe,  with,  in  some  instanoes, 
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didifyst  phy»xcal  m^ftts  of  an  acctimulaiion  in  the  caecum,  and  eousti- 
patioo,  followed  by  mucous,  or  muco-purulent  diarrhoea.  Sudden 
perforation  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneum,  without  any  pre- 
vious serious  symptoms.  In  other  cases  perityphlitis  is  set  up,  as 
evidenced  by  redness,  firm  swelling,  oedema  of  the  skin,  increase 
of  pain  and  tenderness,  rigors,  and  pyrexia,  followed  usually  by 
signs  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  may  open  in  various 
directions,  either  externally  or  internally,  sometimes  thus  setting 
up  peritonitis.  The  pus  is  oflen  fecal  in  odor,  and  may  be  mixed 
with  actual  fsoces  or  gas.  If  the  case  is  not  speedily  fatal,  a  per- 
manent opening  may  remain,  death  occurring  gradually  by  hectic; 
or  ultimately  recovery  may  ensue,  with  healing  of  the  abscess. 
The  same  symptoms  are  rarely  observed  in  connection  with  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  in  the  lefi  iliac  fossa. 

Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  frequently  has  no  other  symptom 
than  chronic  diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  liquid,  pale,  fermented, 
oflen  very  oflfensive,  or  lienteric,  varying  much  in  number  and 
quantity.  In  many  cases  uneasy  griping  sensations  and  gurgling 
are  experienced  from  time  to  time,  or  there  may  be  some  soreness 
over  the  abdomen.  Stomach  symptoms  are  generally  present, 
and  the  tongue  is  oflen  abnormal.  Owing  to  the  interference 
with  digestion  and  nutrition  more  or  less  wasting  is  commonly 
observed,  as  well  as  slight  ])yrexia  in  some  cases,  especially 
towards  evening. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  affections  for  which  the  various  forms 
of  acuto  intestinal  inflammation  might  be  mistaken  are  simple 
diarrhoea,  or  diseases  attended  with  this  symptom,  especially 
typhoid  fever  and  dysentery ;  colic ;  peritonitis ;  painful  affections 
of  the  abdominal  walls ;  and,  in  the  case  of  typhlitis  and  its  con- 
sequences, local  inflammation  and  abscesses  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
due  to  other  causes,  or  certain  tumors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  ordinary  cases  of  diar- 
rhcBa  are  the  result  of  catarrh,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhoid  and  dysen- 
tery are  usually  sufficiently  distinctive.  Simple  colic  is  recognized 
by  the  characters  of  the  pain,  absence  of  fever,  and  presence  of 
constipation.  Peritonitis  is  readily  separated  from  mere  catar- 
rhal inflammation  by  the  severity  of  the  pain  and  tenderness, 
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constipation,  great  constitutional  disturbance,  and  other  symp- 
toms ;  but  as  regards  the  intense  localized  variety  of  inflamma- 
tion it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  between  them.  Indeed, 
in  most  instances  the  peritoneum  is  involved  along  with  the  other 
coats,  and  this  is  more  evident  if  the  pain  and  teudemens  are 
marked,  superficial,  and  extensive.  Colicky  pains  are  suggestive 
of  inflammation  of  the  more  internal  portion  of  the  walls.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  duodenal  catarrh  as  a  not  uncommoD 
cause  of  jaundice. 

In  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  the  main  point  to  determine  ia 
whether  this  is  simple,  or  whether  it  is  associated  with  ulecratioD 
or  amyloid  degeneration.  The  special  characters  of  ulceration 
will  be  presently  indicated.  Lardaceous  disease  of  the  bowels  is 
almost  always  preceded  by  distinct  clinical  evidences  of  other 
organs  being  aflfected,  as  well  as  by  the  known  causes  ofi'andL 
constitutional  condition  accompanying  this  morbid  state. 

Pkognosis. — Ordinary  enteric  catarrh  usually  ends  favorably, 
but  it  may  become  chronic.     If  intense,  however,  or  if  it  occii 
in  children,  in  very  weak  subjects,  or  as  a  complication  of  acui.' 
and  chronic  diseases,  it  may  become  highly  dangerous  and  ex.:^  A 
fatally.     The  severe  form  of  enteritis  is  extremely  grave.    Typ*"^' 
litis  is  also  uecessarily  attended  with  many  dangers.     Chror"»i.< 
catarrh,  esjKicially  if  long  estnblished,  is  often  very  diflicult         ^^^ 
cure,  and  it  adds  to  the  gravity  of  other  chronic  diseases  by  int-^*^"*" 
fering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  remarks  made  with  resi)ect  to  diet  iu  »=^  ^^® 
case  of  stomach  disorders  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  th^— *"^ 
affecting  the  intestines.     In  general  catarrh,  if  there  is  anythS    *^^ 
causing  irritation  it  is  useful  to  get  rid  of  this  by  a  doee  of  ti  :^^'^  ^' 
turc  of  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  or  other  simple  aperient,  or  by        -*■" 
enema.     As  regards  internal  remedies,  the  most  serviceable  cc^  *"*' 
bination  iu  my  experience  consists  of  bismuth,  with  alkal  •  *^* 
mucilage,  and  small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium.     An  enema  c^^^*'* 
taining  opium  is  also  very  useful  when  all  irritant  matters  h**  '^^ 
been  evacuated,  and  the  various  other  remedies  recommended    ^^^ 
diarrhcea  may  be  had  recourse  to  if  required.     In  duode^* 
catarrh  it  is  necessary  to  give  small  doses  of  some  saline  aperi^"^' 
such  as  sulphate  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  may  be  p^' 
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l^eded  by  a  doee  of  calomel.  Exteraal  applications  over  the 
ijbdomen,  especially  heat  and  moisture,  are  often  beneficial. 
Ardinarily  there  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  removal  of  blood, 
Int  in  the  early  stage  of  the  severe  kinds  of  inflammation  it  may 
be  permissible  to  apply  leeches,  provided  the  patient  is  in  a  fit 
•endition.  When  the  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  obstruc- 
flon,  the  main  points  in  treatment  are  to  avoid  giving  powerful 
purgaiivea;  to  administer  opium  freely,  either  by  the  mouth, 
jBnema,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia;  to  mpport  the 
f&Hent,  especially  by  enemata  ;  and  to  treat  the  prominent  symp- 
Intw,  viz.,  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  tympanitis,  &c.,  by  the  usual 
veans. 

.  Typhlitis  and  its  consequences  need  constant  fomeiitntion  and 
pofuUicingy  perhaps  a  few  leeches  in  some  cases,  and  opium  in- 
fernally. If  an  abscess  forms,  it  should  be  encouraged  towards 
llie  surface,  and  opened  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  If  an 
Hecnmulation  can  be  felt  in  the  caK;um,  it  may  sometimes  be 
squeezed  out  by  gentle  manipulation,  but  much  care  is  necessary 
in  practicing  this. 

.  Chronic  enteritis  will  probably  require  some  of  the  more  power- 
All  astringents  alluded  to  under  diarrhoBa.  Powders  containing 
len  grains  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  and  three  to  five  grains  of 
Dover's  powder  act  very  beneficially  in  some  cases.  Tincture  of 
rteel  is  also  a  valuable  drug  in  this  complaint  when  given  in  full 
doses.  In  obstinate  cases,  counter-irritation  over  some  part  of  the 
ibdomen,  especially  the  right  iliac  fossa,  by  blisters,  &c.,  has  been 
IBCommended. 


II 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'^'      EPIDEMIC,  ASIATIC,  ALGID,  OB  MALIGNANT 
t  CHOLEBA.-^CHOLEBA   MOBBUS. 

« 

9  Etiology. — ^Most  of  the  etiological  questions  relating  to  cholera 
ire  very  uncertain,  and,  although  it  should  probably  be  classed 
l^th  the  acute  specific  diseases,  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider 
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it  here.  This  disease  occurs  chiefly  as  a  virulent  epidemic,  ^^' 
emplify\ng  the  ordiuary  laws  very  clearly.  In  some  regions  i  •  ** 
endemic.  The  exciting  cause  is  presumed  to  be  of  a  specific  natL^^* 
and  the  favorite  view  is,  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  microseopic  li?  ^•"8 
organisms,  either  fungi  or  bacteria,  which  are  contained  in 
stools.  Organized  particles  and  germs  have  been  described 
different  observers  as  being  found  in  the  excreta  and  blood, 
which  they  attribute  the  disease.  At  the  present  time  elaboi 
investigations  are  being  made  by  Lewis  and  Cunningham, 
order,  among  other  matters,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  chol 
poLsou.  Their  researches  thus  far  lead  them  to  conclude 
cholera  is  not  due  to  fungus-germs  or  bacteria,  and  that 
no  microscopically  demonstrable  poison.  Though  some  do 
believe  in  the  infectious  character  of  cholera,  there  is  strong  c 
deuce  to  prove  that  it  does  spread  from  one  human  being 
another  by  means  of  a  contagious  poison ;  and  also  that  the  8to*==3» 
are  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  the  contagion,  this  bei 
conveyed  either  directly  by  attendants,  by  stained  fomit 
through  the  atmosphere,  or  by  means  of  water.  The  ab^rpti 
of  the  excreta  by  porous  soils  aids  greatly  in  the  propagation 
the  disease.  Some  believe  that  the  poison  multiplies  in  th 
after  their  discharge,  and  that  they  therefore  become  more  vi 
lent  after  a  time,  especially  when  mixed  with  water.  At  t 
same  time  unquestionably  numerous  cases  occur  in  which  it 
impossible  to  trace  any  infection.  Hence  some  regard  the  poi 
of  cholera  as  having  a  malarial  origin.  Pettenkofer,  who  stron 
opposes  the  infectious  nature  of  cholera,  believes  that  the  ge: 
of  the  disease  can  only  develop  and  multiply  in  the  subsoil  wai 
and  not  in  the  human  body. 

The  immediate  cause  of  an  epidemic  is  usually  quite  o 
and  inexplicable.   At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  meteorol 
ical  and  other  conditions  which  predisjwse  to  its  occurrence, 
promote  the  spread  and  intensity  of  the  disease,  vis.,  a  hi 
tempeniture,  with  a  moist,  heavy,  and  stagnant  atmosphe 
cholera  being  therefore  more  prevalent  in  certain  hot  clima 
and  at  certain  seasons ;  a  low  position  of  a  district ;  unheal 
sanitary  conditions,  especially  where  the  air  is  foul  from  ov' 
crowding,  want  of  pro])er  ventilation,  or  the  decompoaition  of 
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gftnic  matter,  and  where  the  water  and  food  are  impure  and  un- 
'kealthy.  Cholera,  however,  is  frequently  observed  under  entirely 
fpposite  circumstances,  and.  winds  sometimes  convey  the  disease 
J|d  healthy  districts.  Many  other  conditions  have  been  supposed 
4o  influence  its  occurrence,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  electri- 
fftl  state  of  the  air,  or  the  amount  of  ozone  in  it ;  but  the  state- 
iBents  on  these  matters  are  quite  contradictory.  It  is  found  that 
liost  cases  of  cholera  break  out  early  in  the  morning. 
,.  Certain  individual  predisposing  causes  have  been  mentioned,  but 
pbout  many  of  these  there  is  also  much  contradiction.  Among 
file  chief  are  fatigue,  as  afler  marching  a  long  distance,  destitution, 
•rrors  in  diet,  abuse  of  purgatives,  depressing  mental  influences, 
fipecially  grief  and  fright,  rather  advanced  age,  race,  intemperate 
}ttibits,  a  bad  state  of  health,  occupation,  which  can  only  exert  an 
:)lidirect  influence,  recent  arrival  in  an  infected  district.  One 
Itttack  does  not  afibrd  protection  against  another. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  met  with 
in  the  majority  of  cases  of  death  from  cholera  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized :  The  temperature  generally  rises  after  death,  and  the 
body  remains  warm  for  some  time.  Rigor  mortis  sets  in  very 
i{>eedily,  there  being  often  violent  muscular  contractions,  displac- 
ing and  distorting  the  limbs.  The  skin  is  mottled,  more  or  less 
livid  or  blue,  especially  in  dependent  parts,  and  the  limbs  are 
riirunken,  but  these  appearances  are  less  marked  than  before 
death.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic  appearances  depend  upon 
jthe  distributian  of  the  blood.  The  left  cavities  of  the  heart  are  con- 
tracted and  rigid,  almost  or  quite  empty,  as  well  as  the  arteries ; 
tibe  right  cavities  are  distended  with  blood,  as  are  also  the  pul- 
inonary  artery  and  its  divisions,  and  the  systemic  veins.  The 
yapiUaries  of  the  lungs,  however,  and  pulmonary  veins  contain  little 
0r  no  blood,  and  these  organs  are  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  collapse, 
in  some  cases  being  almost  completely  airless  and  bloodless,  Occa- 
ttonally  there  is  some  hypostatic  congestion.  The  organs  geuer- 
§ilj  are  not  congested,  but  shrunken  and  pale,  their  capillaries 
Jieing  empty,  except  in  the  case  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  kid- 
jaeys,  which  are  commonly  more  or  less  injected.  The  blood  is 
frequently  much  altered  in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters, 
being  thick,  dark,  and  tarry-looking,  becoming  lighter  on  expo- 
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sure.  Most  observers  affirm  that  it  is  deficient  in  coagulabilitj. 
Ecchymoses  are  sometimes  seen  under  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
brancs ;  and  the  endocardium  and  serous  fluids  are  often  stained 
with  ha'raatiu. 

The  stomach  and  small  intestines  generally  present  more  or  less 
injection  of  the  mucous  coat,  with  some  swelling  and  oedema  of 
that  of  the  int&stines,  being  also  distended  and  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  materials,  in  the  main  similar  to  those  discharged  during 
life.  They  differ,  however,  in  containing  ahindance  of  shed  epithe- 
lium, which  is  believed,  therefore,  to  be  detached  after  death.  Some- 
times there  are  masses  of  gelatinous  or  fibrinous  matter,  or  much 
grumous  blood.  The  glandular  structures  are  commonly  enlarged 
and  prominent,  especially  Peyer's  and  the  solitary  glands,  the 
latter  rarely  presenting  ulceration.  In  exceptional  cases  a  diph- 
theritic deposit  has  been  observed.  The  large  intestines  are  usu- 
ally contracted,  but  do  not  exhibit  any  special  characters.  The 
bladder  is  contracted,  sometimes  extremely,  and  its  epithelium, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  urinary  passages  and  vagina,  may  be  shed 
profusely. 

In  cases  which  survive  into  the  reacthn-stage  there  are  more 
marked  post-mortem  appearances,  indicating  gastric  and  intestinal 
inflammation ;  acute  Bright's  disease ;  extreme  congestion,  low 
inflammation,  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs ;  serous  inflammations  of 
a  low  type ;  and  other  complications  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
whilst  those  characteristic  of  cholera  disappear  more  or  less. 

Symptomh. — Cholera  affords,  in  typical  cases,  a  well-defined 
clinical  history,  which  it  is  customary  to  divide  into  certain  stages, 
the  attack  breaking  out  after  an  uncertain  period  of  tnrtfWiofi, 
the  duration  of  which  may  range,  according  to  different  observers, 
from  one  to  eighteen  days. 

1.  Premonitory  Stage, — In  many  instances  this  stage  does  not 
exist,  the  disease  manifesting  itself  suddenly  in  all  its  virulence. 
Diarrhoea  is  the  most  important  premonitory  symptom  observed, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  griping.  Nervous  dis- 
turbances have  also  been  noticed  sometimes,  though  many  doubt 
their  reality,  such  as  a  sense  of  languor,  debility,  exhaustion,  or 
marked  depression,  trembling,  altered  expression  of  countenance, 
unaccountable  lowness  of  spirits,  headache,  giddinesB,  noises  in 
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the  ears,  epigastric  uneasiness  and  oppression,  &c.  This  stage  does 
not  last  long  as  a  rule. 

2.  Evacuation  Stage — Stage  of  Development-^-Ai  this  time  the 
prominent  symptoms  are  severe  purging  and  vmnUing^  of  special 
characters;  thirst;  painful  cramps;  with  signs  of  marked  general 
disfurbance,  in  the  direction  of  prostratimi  and  collapse.  The  p^irg- 
ing  is  the  first  symptom,  and  it  often  sets  in  early  in  the  morning, 
becoming  speedily  very  frequent  or  almost  constant.  The  stools 
are  very  profuse,  watery,  at  first  colored  by  the  previous  intestinal 
contents,  but  soon  presenting  peculiar  characters,  and  being  named 
"rice-water"  stools,  from  their  resemblance  to  water  in  which  rice 
has  been  boiled.  Then  they  are  perfectly  liquid,  exceedingly  pale, 
somewhat  opalescent,  or  occasionally  whitish  or  milky,  with  but 
little  odor.  On  standing,  more  or  less  sediment  falls,  resembling 
flakes  of  boiled  rice,  leaving  a  whey-like  fluid  above,  which  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  from  1005  to  1010,  and  a  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  reaction.  The  quantity  of  deposit  is  actually  very  small. 
Dr.  Parkes  having  found  the  amount  deposited  from  a  pint  not 
to  weigh  when  dried  more  than  4  grains.  Chemically,  the  evacua- 
tions consist  mainly  of  water  holding  in  solution  a  considerable 
proportion  of  salts  of  soda  and  potash,  especially  chloride  of 
sodium,  with  but  very  little  albumen  or  other  animal  matter. 
The  sediment  has  been  supposed  to  be  modified  fibrin  or  mucus. 
Microscopically  the  objects  which  have  been  described  are  abun- 
dant granules;  active,  amoebiform  particles  of  "bioplasm ;"  nuclei ; 
round,  nucleated,  and  granular  cells,  resembling  pus  or  exudation- 
cells  ;  peculiar  hyaline  cells ;  07ily  a  few  ejnthelium  particles ;  fungi, 
bacteria,  vibrios ;  and  occasionally  triple  phosphates.  In  excep- 
tional cases  blood  is  discharged,  or  its  coloring  matter.  Of^en  the 
diarrhoea  is  painless,  but  there  may  be  griping.  Vomiiing  comes 
on  later,  and  is  less  severe  and  profuse,  occurring  chiefly  after  any- 
thing is  taken.  The  vomited  matters  soon  consist  of  a  clear,  or 
yellow  thin  fluid.  The  cramps  usually  set  in  with  the  rice-water 
stools,  affecting  mainly  the  fingers  and  toes,  calves  of  the  legs, 
and  thighs,  but  sometimes  the  abdominal  muscles.  Thirst  soon 
becomes  a  prominent  and  constant  symptom. 

In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  purging  and  vomiting,  a 
sense  of  exhaustion  b  felt,  and  signs  of  depression  and  collapse 
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appear,  culminating,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  subside,  in  those 
characteristic  of  the  next  stage,  under  which  they  may  be  more 
conveniently  described. 

3.  Stage  of  Collapse — Alffid  Singe. — There  is  no  abrupt  com- 
mencement of  this  stage,  but  a  more  or  less  rapid  transition  from 
the  former.     The  aspect  of  the  patient  becomes  highly  character- 
istic.    The  features  are  pinched  and  shrunken,  assuming  a  leaden 
or  livid  hue,  especially  about  the  lips ;  the  eyeballs  sink  in  their  - 
socket**,  while  the  lower  eyelids  fall  and  the  eyes  are  half  closed ;  ^ 
the  nose  is  sjiarp  and  pointed,  and  the  cheeks  are  hollowed.    Th 
entire  surface  is  more  or  less  cyanotic,  especially  that  of  the  ex— 
tremities,  while  the  skin  presents  a  peculiar  wrinkled  and  shriv- 
elled aspect,  being  often  at  the  same  time  bathed  in  cold  swea 
the  hands  appearing    sodden,   like   those  of  a   washenn'oraa 
When  pinched  up,  the  folds  disappear  slowly.     The  temperatu 
rapidly  falls,  and   the  surface  soon  has  a  deathlike   coldness ^==-s^ 
particularly  over  exposed  parts,  though  it  is  stated  that  the  trn  ^    jj 
perature  within  the  body  is  usually  increased.     In  the  mouth  it 

ranges  from  79°  to  88°.  in  the  axilla  from  90°  to  97°  (Goodeve-— s). 
In  the  vagina  and  rectum  it  is  considerably  higher.     The  circul 
tory  organs  and  blood  give  evidences  of  grave  disturbance.    N 
only  is  the  radial  pulse  exceedingly  feeble  and  thready,  or  ev 
extinct,  but  in  bad  cases  no  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  the  brachi 
or  even  in  the  carotid  artery,  while  the  cardiac  impulse  and  soud 
become  extremely  weak  or  almost  imperceptible.    The  gene 
capillary  circulation  is  seriously  embarrassed.     When  a  vein 
opened,  little  or  no  blood  escapes,  this  being  thick,  viscid,  and 
like.    The  respiratory  functions  are  also  impeded.    There 
paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  with  gasping  for  breath,  sense  of  oppressi^^^ 
and  craving  for  air,  at  last  almost  continuous.    The  expired 
is  cold,  and  very  deficient  in  carbonic  anhydride.     The  voice 
extremely  weak,  often  whispering  or  entirely  inaudible.    The  n 
vous  system  necessarily  suffers  severely.     As  a  rule  muscular  pi 
tration  is  marked,  but  the  strength  is  now  and  then  wonderful  ^'^ 
retained.    There  is  groat  restlessness  and  jactitation,  with 
fulness,  the   patient  tossing  about  and  throwing  off  the 
clothes.    At  first  much  anxiety  is  felt,  but  this  soon  changes  i 
apathy  and  indifiference.    Occasionally  headache,  ^ddiuess, 
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nitus  aurium,  muscsB  volitantes,  or  cloudiness  of  vision  are  com- 
plained of.  The  mind  b  at  first  clear,  though  inactive,  but  in  cases 
ending  fatally  stupor  sets  in,  followed  by  coma.  Keflex  excita- 
bility is  markedly  impaired.   Cramps  continue  from  time  to  time. 

A  prominent  feature  of  this  stage  is  the  diminution  or  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  functions  of  absorption  and  secretion.  No 
ealiva  is  formed ;  while  the  urine  is  almost  entirely  or  quite  sup- 
pressed. At  this  time  the  purging  and  vomiting  diminish  in 
amount  and  frequency,  though  there  may  be  much  retching ;  the 
stools  are  less  liquid  usually,  and  contain  mucus  qr  gelatinous 
masses ;  they  are  often  passed  in  bed.  Ultimately  they  may  be- 
come extremely  offensive,  resembling  decomposed  fish.  Intense 
thirst  is  experienced,  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  the 
patient  constantly  craving  for  cold  drinks,  which  are  swallowed 
with  spasmodic  avidity,  probably  to  be  immediately  rejected.  The 
tongue  feels  cold. 

The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  described  varies  much ;  when 
they  are  developed  in  their  ftill  severity  recovery  seldom  takes 
place,  death  occurring  more  or  less  speedily,  preceded  by  signs  of 
more  and  more  interference  with  the  respiratory  Ainctions,  in- 
creased capillary  stagnation,  and  coma.  In  most  cases  the  tem- 
perature rises  with  the  approach  of  death.  In  the  less  marked 
cases,  however,  recovery  follows  not  unfrequently,  and  there  is  no 
condition  which  is  utterly  hopeless.  The  phenomena  attending 
restoration  will  be  now  considered. 

4.  Stage  of  Reaction. — The  signs  indicating  restoration  are  a 
gradual  change  in  the  expression,  general  aspect,  and  color ;  im- 
provement in  the  pulse  and  cardiac  action,  with  diminution  in  the 
capillary  stasis,  and  return  of  heat  to  the  surface,  the  respiration 
becoming  at  the  same  time  more  regular  and  calm,  while  the  rest- 
lessness, thirst,  and  other  symptoms  diminish,  and  the  secretions 
are  re-established.  The  patient  oflen  falls  into  a  calm  doze,  vomit- 
ing ceases,  but  a  little  purging  may  continue,  the  stools,  however, 
containing  bile.  There  is  said  to  be  no  actual  rise  of  temperature 
at  the  beginning  of  reaction,  but  a  cooling  of  the  interior  parts 
of  the  body,  while  the  outer  parts  warm  up  ( Jiiterbogk).  This 
stage  may  terminate  in  speedy  convalescence,  but  this  is  oflen  not 
the  case,  certain  eompltcaiiom  or  sequelm  being  very  liable  to  hap- 
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pen,  or  now  and  then  a  relapse  taking  place,  which  may  prove 
fatal.  Occasionally  also  the  reaction  is  imperfect,  and  the  symp- 
toms continue  more  or  less,  there  being  no  pyrexia,  the  patient 
dying  in  a  few  days,  or  sinking  into  a  typhoid  state,  or  ulti- 
mately recovering. 

A  most  important  matter  during  the  progress  of  convalescence 
is  to  look  for  the  restoration  of  the  secretions,  especially  the  urine. 

• 

The  temperature  not  unfrequently  rises  above  the  normal,  without 
any  obvious  cause. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Among  the  slighter  devia- 
tions mentioned  by  Dr.  Goodeve  are  mild  consecutive  fever ,  with 
general  disturbance,  which  may  assume  a  remittent  or  intermittent 
type,  usually  ending  in  recovery  in  a  few  days;  obstinate  vomiting^ 
often  associated  with  more  or  less  gastritis,  which  may  become 
very  serious;  frequent  hiccup,  with  gaseous  eructations  and  loss 
of  appetite ;  and  wajit  of  sleep.  The  more  grave  complications 
usually  met  with  are  acute  desquamative  nephritis,  with  uramia, 
which  may  possibly  become  chronic;  **  cholera  typhoid  f^  severe 
enteritis,  which  may  be  of  a  diphtheritic  character;  chronic  diar- 
rhcea  or  dysentery;  low  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  The  urine  is  usu- 
ally albuminous,  and  may  contain  some  hyaline  casts  during  con- 
valescence, but  in  favorable  cases  it  soon  becomes  normal.  In 
some  instances,  however,  it  assumes  the  characters  indicating 
acute  renal  disease,  along  with  the  other  symptoms  of  this  con- 
dition, and  signs  of  uraimia.  The  term  "  cholera  typhoid  "  has  been 
used  vaguely ;  the  symptoms  are  merely  those  pertaining  to  the 
"typhoid  state"  generally,  and  they  may  be  associated  with 
urscmia,  with  any  adynamic  inflammation,  or  be  independent  of 
visible  morbid  changes,  being  then  probably  due  to  blood-poi- 
soning. 

A  cholera-eruption  or  exanthem  has  been  described,  but  though 
erythematous,  maculated,  papular,  urticarial,  or  even  purpuric 
eruptions  appear  in  some  instances,  there  is  none  characteristic  of 
cholera,  and  Niemeyer  states  that  they  are  chiefly  observed  where 
sinapisms  have  been  freely  applied,  or  friction  energetically  em- 
ployed. Should  there  be  any  inflammatory  complication,  the 
temperature  rises  as  a  natural  consequence. 

As  occasional  sequelae  are  mentioned  inflammation  of  the  geni* 
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tals,  parotid  bubo,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  its  consequences, 
gangrene  of  various  parts,  bed-sores,  boils,  ulcers,  &c.  In  many 
cases,  especially  if  prolonged,  a  condition  of  marked  debility  and 
amemia  is  left  behind. 

Varieties. — In  some  cases  the  collapse  stage  sets  in  with  little 
or  no  previous  purging  or  vomiting,  death  ensuing  very  speedily. 
On  the  other  hand  this  stage  may  be  imperfectly  developed. 
During  an  epidemic  of  cholera  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea  are 
met  with,  lasting  several  days,  generally  painless,  to  which  the 
terms  "  choleraic  diarrhoea,"  or  "  cholerine,"*  are  applied.  The 
stools  are  usually  pale,  liquid,  and  copious,  and  there  may  be 
vomiting,  cramps,  with  a  sense  of  exhaustion  and  illness.  These 
cases  have  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  milder  dose  of  the 
cholera  poison,  and  they  may  pass  into  true  cholera,  though 
sometimes  they  prove  fatal  without  this.  Towards  the  end  of 
some  epidemics  the  choleraic  diarrhoea  passes  into  a  kind  of  low 
fever. 

As  regards  cases  of  so-called  sporadic,  bilioits,  or  EnglUh  cholera^ 
or  gammer  diarrhcea,  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  differ  from  true  cholera  or  not,  though  they 
are  usually  considered  as  being  distinct.  The  symptoms  may  be 
exactly  similar,  and  such  a  case  would  be  recognized  as  one  of 
cholera  if  occurring  during  an  epidemic ;  but  ordinarily  they  are 
leas  severe,  and  the  differences  are  said  to  be  that  the  stools  and 
vomited  matters  contain  bile,  there  is  more  griping,  urine  is  not 
entirely  suppressed,  and  the  duration  is  longer,  while  the  mortality 
b  much  less  (Goodeve).  Some  cause  can  generally  be  found  for 
the  attack. 

A  sthenic  variety  of  cholera  has  been  described,  attended  with 
much  fever  in  the  early  stages,  and  violent  painful  spasms. 

Pathology. — ^All  authorities  seem  agreed  that  cholera  is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  action  of  some  specific  morbid  poison  upon  the 
system,  at  present  of  doubtful  nature.  Beyond  this  point,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  wide  and  important  divergence  of  opinion.  Dr. 
6.  Johnson  and  others  consider  that  cUl  the  phenomena  of  cholera 


*  The  term  "cholerine''  has  also  been  applied  by  Dr.  W.  Farr  to  the 
poison  which  oriffinatea  cholera. 
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are  due  fo  this  poison,  which  acts  first  on  the  blood,  in  which  it  19 
enormously  multiplied,  and  then  affects  certain  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  the  sympathetic  and  the  nerve  centres 
influencing  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  thus  leading 
to  paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  intestinal  smaller  arteries  and 
capillaries,  with  consequent  free  transudation,  while  the  small  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  are  spasmodically  contracted,  and  will  not  allow 
the  blood  to  pass  through.     According  to  this  view  the  purging 
and  vomiting  arc  regarded  as  eliminatory  of  a  morbid  poison. 
Another  class  of  pathologists  believe  that  the  cholera-poison  acts 
directly  on  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  the  subsequent  phe- 
nomena of  collapse  are  the  consequence  of  the  intestinal  disease, 
and  of  the  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  being  due  to  the  phyn- 
col  changes  in  the  blood  and  disturbance  of  the  sr/mpaihetie  nerrt 
thus  induced.    The  blood  does  undergo  some  very  marked  altera- 
tions.     As  already  stated,  it  becomes  very  thick   and  dark. 
Water  is  rapidly  withdrawn,  both  from  the  liquor  sanguinb  and 
the  corpuscles,  and  hence  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  relations  of 
these  to  each  other  arises.     Soon  also  the  proportion  of  saline 
ingredients  is  much  diminished,  while  that  of  the  organic  elements 
is  relatively  increassd,  especially  the  corpuscles  and  albumen. 
The  specific  gravity  is  considerably  raised.      Occasionally  the 
blood  is  acid.     During  the  collapse  stage  it  may  contain  urea 
and  other  products  of  decomposition,  some  of  which  may  result 
from  changes  in  the  stagnant  blood  itself     In  the  reaction  stage 
these  are  often  very  abundant.     Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham 
have  recently  described  peculiar  microscopic  changes  observed  in 
choleraic  blood  removed  during  life,  as  well  as  in  that  obtained 
after  death,  viz.,  the  rapid  development  and  multiplication  of 
active  bioplastic  bodies,  ultimately  forming  cells,  and  they  con- 
sider that  these  changes  may  go  on  in  the  body,  and  that  this 
may  account  for  the  abundant  bioplasts  and  cells  found  in  the 
cholera  evacuations.     The  alterations  in  the  blood  will  explain 
the  thirst,  the  drying  up  and  shrivelling  of  the  tissues,  and  also, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  capillary  stagnation,  disturbance  of  the  re- 
spiratory and  circulatory  functions,  and  suppression  of  secretions. 
At  the  same  time  these  eflTects  are  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  influence  exerted  upon  the  heart  through  the  sympathetic, 
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the  feeble  action  of  this  organ  aiding  in  producing  many  of  the 
symptoms,  because  it  cannot  drive  the  blood  through  the  vessels. 
The  dyspnoea  b  also  partly  accounted  for  by  the  pulmonary  col- 
lapse. The  cyanotic  appearance  is  partly  due  to  the  stagnation 
of  blood,  partly  to  its  concentrated  and  venous  character. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  fact  of  purging  ceasing  during 
the  collapse  period  does  not  imply  always  that  transudation  of 
fluid  is  not  goiog  on,  for  at  this  time  the  intestines  are  often 
paralyzed,  and  they  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  which 
they  are  unable  to  expel. 

The  events  which  occur  during  the  reaction  stage  are  due  chiefly 
to  the  impurities  which  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  they  are 
more  liable  to  arise  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  collapse 
stage,  and  to  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  secretion  is 
properly  set  up  after  reaction  has  commenced.  They  are  probably 
promoted  by  improper  employment  of  stimulants  and  drugs. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages  it  may  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish cholera  from  diarrhoea  due  to  other  causes,  especially  Eng- 
lish cholera.  The  main  circumstances  in  favor  of  cholera  are  its 
being  epidemic,  and  there  being  no  other  obvious  cause  of  the  at- 
tack, which  comes  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  is  attended  with 
little  or  no  pain,  the  stools  becoming  very  pale,  liquid,  and  abun- 
dant, soon  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  severe  cramps,  with 
rapid  tendency  to  prostration  and  collapse.  Li  any  doubtful  case, 
U  is  safer  to  consider  it  as  one  of  cholera.  The  appearance  of  the 
face  may  give  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  before  any 
complaint  is  made.  In  a  well-marked  example  of  cholera  the 
symptoms  are  soon  but  too  characteristic.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  disease  has  set  in  so  violently,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  simulate  irritant  poisoning,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  poisoning  has  been  mistaken  for  cholera.  The  collapse 
due  to  perforation  of  a  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer  has  also  been 
thus  mistaken. 

Pboonosis — Mortality — Duration. — It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  the  prognosis  in  cholera  is  always  grave.  The 
mortality  varies  in  different  epidemics,  ranging  from  20  or  30  to 
70  or  80  per  cent. ;  it  is  higher  in  the  early  part  of  an  epidemic. 
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As  a  rule  more  than  half  the  cases  recover.    The  chief  general 
circumstances  rendering  the  prognosis  worse  are  infirmity  and  old 
age;  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions;  previous  intemperance; 
debility  from  any  cause ;  the  existence  of  renal  disease.     During 
the  actual  attack  the  prognosis,  both  immediate  and  remote,  h 
more  grave  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  collapse 
comes  on,  to  its  profoundness  and  duration.     Rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  pulse  from  the  larger  arteries,  with  great  disturbance 
of  the  respiratory  functions,  intense  lowering  of  the  teni])erature^ 
marked  cyanosis,  or  tendency  to  coma,  are  very  bad  signs.    Th^^ 
cessation  of  purging  is  sometimes  unfavorable,  indicating  paralysL^ 
of  the  intestines.    When  reaction  sets  in  there  are  many  dange 
to  be  feared,  but  a  more  favorable  progress  to  convalescence 
to.be  expected  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fiia 
tions  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  re-established,  and  to  tl^e 
continuous  and  regular  improvement  in  the  symptoms.    Most    of 
the  subsequent  complications  are  exceedingly  serious. 

The  duration  of  cases  of  cholera  may  range  from  a  couple    of 
hours  to.  some  weeks,  reckoning  in  its  sequelse.    The  aver&^ 
duration  of  fatal  cases  is  about  from  two  to  three  days.    TTie 
length  of  the  stages  varies  considerably. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately  in  many  cases  of  cholera    no 
treatment  is  of  any  avail.     In  others,  however,  much  may  be 
done  particularly  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease ;  and  still 
more  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  prevention.     Without 
entering  into  details,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here  that  allAe 
rules  laid  down  in  a  former  chapter  as  to  the  managemeot  of 
contagious  diseases  and  epidemics,  mtist  be  rigidly  carried  ^» 
under  the  personal  mperirUendence  of  competent   individoJ*- 
Particular  attention  is  demanded  with  regard  to  the  cWcro*^ 
stools f  which  should  be  immediately  disinfected ;  and  also  with  r^ 
gard  to  sewers,  drainage,  Ac.     Persons  should  be  warned  again** 
errors  in  diet,  intemperance,  and  other  injurious  influence!,  ***" 
everything  must  be  done  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
prevent  needless  fear  and  depression.   During  epidemics  it  \b  v^^T 
properly  the  custom  to  organize  staflSs  of  medical  men  and  tk^' 
assistants,  in  order  to  carry  out  thoroughly  all  the  neoemary  P*^ 
ventive  measures,  and  to  treat  cases  as  soon  as  they  arise,  ^^^ 
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to  house  visitation  being  practiced  daily.  If  possible^  it  is  highly 
desirable  for  persons  to  remove  from  infected  districts. 

In  the  management  of  an  individual  case  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  avoid  any  rautine  plan,  and  to  be  guided  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  employed  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient 
and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Personal  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  man  is  also  generally  needed,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
in  order  to  see  that  the  treatment  is  properly  carried  out.  The 
earlier  this  is  commenced  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  successful , 
and  patients  should  take  to  their  bed  at  once.  During  a  cholera 
epidemic  the  dightest  case  of  diarrhcea  ought  to  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention,  and  the  public  should  be  instructed  on  this 
point,  and  places  established  where  they  may  at  once  obtain  the 
necessary  medicines. 

In  the  evacu<ition  stage,  two  directly  contrary  plans  of  treat- 
ment are  employed,  most  practitioners  using  measures  for  check- 
ing the  diarrhoea,  some  encmiraging  it,  acting  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  eliminatory  of  a  poison.  Dr.  G.  Johnson  gives  castor  oil 
at  frequent  intervals.  Others  have  advocated  the  use  of  calomel, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  Undoubtedly  in  some  cases  of  early 
choleraic  diarrhoea  a  dose  of  castor  oil  is  beneficial,  with  the  view 
of  getting  rid  of  irritant  matters;  but,  apart  from  all  theoretical 
considerations,  experience  has  proved  that  this  plan  of  treatment, 
employed  systematically,  is  by  no  means  favorable.  Most  de- 
cidedly the  evacuations  ougkt  to  he  checked  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
my  opinion.  Opium  is  the  great  remedy  for  this  purpose,  the 
best  preparations  being  the  pill,  tincture,  or  Dover's  powder. 
This  drug,  however,  requires  much  care  in  its  administration  in 
cholera.  Should  there  be  signs  that  the  collapse  stage  is  ap- 
proachingy  particular  caution  is  necessary  in  giving  opium,  and 
it  is  inadmissible  if  this  has  become  established.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  it  seems  best  to  give  a  full  dose  at  once,  and 
then  repeat  it  in  smaller  quantities  as  it  is  needed.  Should  the 
first  dose  be  vomited,  it  may  be  repeated  after  a  short  interval. 
It  18  better  to  give  the  opium  alone,  and  use  other  remedies  be- 
tween times,  if  required.  Various  astringents  are  useful,  espe- 
cially acetate  of  lead,  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  in  considerable  doses. 
It  appears  probable,  from  the  experience  of  some  cases,  that  the 
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encouragement  of  very  free  sweating  at  the  eommencemeni  of 
cholera  may  be  beneficial. 

In  the  collapse  stage  opium  must  on  no  account  be  given,  and  the 
most  reliable  treatment  at  this  time  is  by  the  judieions  use  of 
stimidants.    Before  there  are  indications  that  collapse  is  setting 
in  these  are  not  called  for,  but  as  soon  as  any  weakness  of  the 
pulse  is  observed,  or  other  signs  of  sinking,  they  should  be  com- 
menced.  The  practice  of  pouring  in  large  quantities  of  stimulants 
is  to  be  highly  deprecated,  and  their  administration  needs  the 
most  careful   regulation.       The  best  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
brandy  with  iced  water,  and  champagne.    They  must  be  given 
in  small  quantities,  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals,  according 
to  circumstances ;  and  it  is  their  influence  upon  the  pulse  which 
must  mainly  guide  their  administration.     Diffusible  stimulants 
are  also  of  service,  viz.,  spirits,  solution,  or  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia ;  ether ;  camphor  (which  at  one  time  was  vaunted  as  a  spe- 
cific); musk;  with  essential  oils  of  peppermint,  cinnamon,  cajepat, 
&c.   These,  however,  must  be  given  with  equal  caution.  Niemeyer 
found  a  few  cups  of  hot  strong  coflee  useful  in  some  cases.    He 
also  recommended  the  application  of  cold  compresses  over  the 
abdomen  in  collapse. 

With  regard  to  diet,  it  is  useless  to  give  any  nourishment  at 
first,  as  this  is  only  rejected  immediately.  A  little  beef  tea, 
chicken  broth,  or  arrowroot  and  milk,  may  be  tried  later  on,  if 
the  vomiting  ceases.  Iced  water  should  be  allowed  throughoat, 
in  small  quantities,  though  during  collapse  a  good  deal  may  be 
permitted ;  fragments  of  ice  may  also  be  sucked.  Enemata  of 
iced  water,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  warm  milk,  have  been  rec- 
ommended. 

Various  symptoms  call  for  attention  usually  in  the  course  of  a 
case  of  cholera.  These  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  prindples, 
and  it  can  only  be  mentioned  here  that  obstinate  vomiting  is 
generally  best  relieved  by  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the 
epigastrium,  or  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia ;  cramps  bj 
heat,  sinapisms,  friction  with  turpentine  or  chloroform,  or,  if  very 
severe,  by  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

Should  reaction  set  in  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised,  es- 
pecially as  regards  diet,  and  against  undue  interference  with  the 
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natural  progress  towards  convalescence,  by  needless  medication. 
Only  the  blandest  liquid  food  should  be  given,  in  regulated  quan- 
tities, and  this  matter  of  diet  must  be  strictly  attended  to  until 
the  patient  has  quite  recovered,  it  being  improved  by  degrees  as 
the  stools  become  natural.  Water  may  be  freely  allowed  at  this 
time,  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  dissolve  some  salt  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  it,  in  order  to  replace  the  large  amount  of  these 
salts  which  has  been  lost.  It  is  highly  important  to  watch  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  secretions,  and,  if  necessary,  measures 
may  be  adopted  to  encourage  this.  Complications  and  sequelae 
must  be  treated  as  they  arise.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here 
that  it  is  not  always  desirable  to  check  diarrhoea  at  this  time, 
should  the  stools  be  very  offensive ;  and  that  inflammations  re- 
quire a  supporting  treatment.  Tonics  and  iron  are  often  service- 
able during  convalescence,  in  order  to  remove  ansemia  and  de- 
bility. 

Among  general  matters  requiring  notice  are  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation ;  the  immediate  removal  of  wet  and 
soiled  bedclothes,  it  being  well  to  have  a  mackintosh  under  the 
patient ;  due  precautions  against  bed-sores  by  frequent  examina- 
tion ;  and  the  proper  emptying  of  the  bladder  should  the  urine  be 
retained,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  when  it  might  be  presumed 
to  be  suppressed. 

For  such  a  disease  as  cholera  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
innumerable  specific  modes  of  treatment  have  been  advocated,  but 
all  have  proved  equally  inefiicient.  Without  making  any  com- 
ment, I  merely  mention  some  of  the  most  prominent :  viz.,  the 
administration  of  saline  salts,  chiefly  carbonates  and  chlorides, 
either  freely  by  the  mouth,  by  enoma,  or  by  mjeHion  of  a  warm 
solution  into  the  veins;  the  use  of  warm,  vapor,  or  hot-air  baths,  or 
of  the  wet  sheet ;  application  of  ice  to  the  spine ;  the  employment 
of  antiseptics,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  sulphocarbolates,  chloralum, 
Ac, ;  inhalation  of  oxygen  ;  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl ;  calomel, 
in  1  or  2  grain  doses,  at  frequent  intervals ;  bisulphide  of  mercury. 
The  various  cholera  drops  and  pills  which  are  used  in  diflerent 
countries  are  made  up  of  stimulants,  generally  combined  with 
flome  preparation  of  opium. 
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Dysentery — Bloody  Flux. 

Etiology. — Dysentery  occurs  as  an  acute  and  chronic  disease, 
and  may  be  sporadic  or  epidemic.  Different  views  are  held  as  to 
its  immediate  exciting  cause,  viz,,  1.  That  it  is  due  to  a  malariai 
poison,  originating  in  vegetable  decomposition,  and  rising  &om 
the  soil.  2.  That  though  primarily  originating  in  this  manner, 
it  may  be  afterwards  propagated  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  means  of  a  contagious  specific  poison,  conveyed,  as  some  suppoee, 
only  by  the  evacuations,  especially  through  their  infecting  drink- 
ing-water ;  or,  as  others  believe,  by  all  the  excretions  and  exhala- 
tions. 3.  That  it  is  independent  of  any  specific  poison,  and  merely 
results  from  certain  general  causes,  which  tend  to  produce  intesti- 
nal congestion  and  inflammation,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  espe- 
cially to  night  chills  and  dews ;  errors  in  diet,  especially  want,  or 
improper  quality  of  food ;  excessive  use  of  salt  meat ;  drinking 
impure  water  or  irritating  liquors ;  indulgence  in  excess  of  or  in 
sour  fruit,  <fcc.  Those  who  regard  the  malady  as  specific  consider 
the  causes  just  mentioned  as  merely  predisposing,  or  as  aiding  in 
propagating  the  poison,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  may 
at  all  events  excite  the  sporadic  form.  Amongst  other  predufpos- 
ing  and  propagating  causes  are'  a  hot  and  moist  climate,  especially 
during  the  seasons  when  the  nights  become  chilly,  most  cases 
occurring  in  the  autumn,  and  particularly  after  much  exposure  to 
night  air ;  overcrowding  and  filth ;  bad  ventilation,  especially 
exposure  to  emanations  from  any  kind  of  decomposing  organic 
matter ;  physical  exhaustion,  &c.  It  may  accom{>any  or  follow 
certain  diseases,  particularly  ague  or  remittent  fever,  scurvy, 
cholera,  syphilis,  and  the  state  of  system  resulting  from  the  action 
of  prolonged  heat.  Ague  and  chronic  dysentery  were  not  un- 
commonly met  with  together  in  the  case  of  sailors  admitted  into 
the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  and  occasionally  it  accompa- 
nied scurvy.  As  a  chronic  complaint  dysentery  always  has  its 
origin  in  the  acute  form. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology. — In  general  terms 
dysentery  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the 
large  intestines,  ending  in  ulceration  or  gangrene,  with  ezadatioo 
on  the  surface.    According  to  the  view  entertained  as  to  the  origin 
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of  the  disease,  is  the  inflammation  considered  by  different  author- 
ities as  mmple  or  specific.  Niemeyer  regarded  it  as  diphtfieritie. 
So  diverse  have  been  the  descriptions  given  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  start  theories  as  to 
difierence  of  type,  &c.,  in  order  to  explain  the  want  of  agree- 
ment, and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  constitutional  state 
of  the  patient  will  materially  influence  the  characters  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Usually  only  a  portion  of  the  large  bowel  is  involved,  especial- 
ly the  rectum  and  neighboring  part  of  the  colon ;  sometimes  the 
entire  tract  is  affected,  but  the  disease  is  then  generally  more  ad- 
vanced towards  the  end  of  the  intestines.  Occasionally  it  extends 
to  the  small  intestines,  even  for  a  considerable  distance  up,  but 
this  is  seen  usually  only  in  scorbutic  cases,  or  when  patients  are 
much  debilitated. 

In  the  early  stages  the  chief  appearances  are  considerable  en- 
largement of  the  solitary  glands  (which  has  been  regarded  by 
most  authorities  as  the  primary  lesion),  and  of  the  tubular  glands ; 
increased  vascularization,  varying  much  in  extent  and  intensity, 
but  being  especially  marked  around  the  glands ;  with  some  swell- 
ing and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  solitary  glands 
form  little  rounded  projections,  and  in  many,  a  minute  spot  can 
be  detected,  corresponding  to  the  orifice.  They  are  filled  with  a 
whitish  exudation,  containing  abundant  young  cells.  Some  con- 
sider these  prominences  as  at  all  events  partly  due  to  exudation 
accumulating  apart  from  the  glands,  and  that  these  are  not  spe- 
dally  involved  in  dysentery.  An  exudation  also  forms  in  the  in- 
tertubular  tissues,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  It  covers  the  membrane  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively and  thickly,  sometimes  being  uniform,  but  usually  gran- 
ular, often  presenting  an  appearance  like  bran  or  sawdust,  and 
being  most  abundant  on  the  tops  of  mucous  folds.  At  first  the 
color  is  grayish  or  yellowish-gray,  but  this  is  soon  liable  to  many 
alterations  from  various  causes.  The  material  is  opaque,  of  some 
coDsistence,  and  can  be  detached,  leaving  a  more  or  less  red  sur- 
fiioe  underneath,  or  signs  of  extravasation  of  blood.  It  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a  fibrinous  substance,  with  abundant  granules, 
nuclei,  and  germs,  epithelium  cells,  and  young  nucleated  cells, 
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some  of  which  are  elongated  and  fusiform,  resulting  mainly  from 
proliferation.  Occasionally  it  undergoes  a  process  of  partial 
organization. 

Ulceration  appears  chiefly  to  begin  in  connection  with  the  en- 
larged glands,  by  a  process  of  limited  sloughing  at  the  summit, 
the  ulcer  afterwards  spreading.  Sometimes,  however,  several 
glands  with  the  intervening  tissue  are  destroyed  simultaneously ; 
or  the  ulceration  appears  to  be  due  occasionally  to  a  process  of  dis- 
integration in  the  exudation,  involving  at  the  same  time  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  membrane.  Very  rarely  it  originates  in  sub- 
mucous accumulation  of  pus  or  other  materials.  At  the  outset 
most  of  the  ulcers  are  small,  circular,  with  rounded  edges,  but  not 
all ;  by  extension  they  become  larger  and  irregular,  often  having 
a  transverse  direction,  the  margins  being  flattened,  and  the  depth 
and  appearance  of  the  surface  varying  greatly,  so  that  in  time  the 
ulcers  are  altogether  wanting  in  uniformity.  Not  un frequently 
the  floor  becomes  covered  with  exudation.  Now  and  then  the 
coats  arc  rapidly  destroyed,  so  as  to  lead  to  perforation.  Should 
the  case  be  favorable,  and  cicatrization  ensue,  this  generally  takes 
place  with  little  or  no  puckering,  the  edges  becoming  rounded, 
adhering  to  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  a  layer  of  lymph  then  extend- 
ing over  the  surface  and  becoming  organized.  Now  and  then 
healing  is  attended  with  much  thickening,  irregularity,  induration, 
and  contraction,  leading  to  serious  results.  There  is  no  fresh 
formation  of  glands  in  the  cicatrix. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  described  occur  in  the 
(iourse  of  a  case  of  dysentery  differs  much.  In  very  severe  cases 
the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  speedily  con- 
verted into  a  slough.  The  aflected  part  is  generally  dilated,  and 
contains  very  oflensive  materials,  similar  to  those  passed  in  the 
stools,  including  fragments  of  exudation  and  often  blood. 

When  the  small  intestines  are  implicated,  the  appearances  which 
may  be  met  with  are  redness ;  exudation  on  the  surface,  some- 
times extensive;  enlargement  of  Peyer's  and  the  solitary  glands, 
or,  rarely,  ulceration  of  these.  The  stomach  may  present  signs  of 
more  or  less  gastritis.  The  other  morbid  conditions  which  may 
be  observed  in  diflerent  cases  associated  with  dysentery  are  en- 
largement, redness,  and  softening  of  the  mesooolic  glands,  and,  ui 
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some  forms,  of  the  mesenteric;  serous  inflammations,  especially 
of  the  peritoneum,  corresponding  to  the  affected  part  of  the  bowel, 
or  due  to  perforation ;  hepatic  derangements,  particularly  inflam- 
motion  ending  in  abscess;  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  and  spleen, 
the  latter  being  rarely  the  seat  of  abscess;  renal  disease,  with  de- 
struction of  the  epithelium;  extensive  bronchitis,  lobular  pneu- 
monia, or  pyemic  abscesses.  With  res{x;ct  to  the  relation  of 
hepatic  abscess  to  dysentery,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  regard  them  as  ^nere  effects  of  the  same  cause,  being  indepen- 
dent of  each  other;  others  think  the  abscess  is  the  consequence  of 
Hie  dysenteric  tUeeration,  being  produced  by  an  extension  of  phle- 
bitis, or,  more  probably,  by  the  conveying  of  emboli  and  other 
deleterious  substances.  Thb  complication  seems  to  be  much  more 
common  in  hot  climates. 

When  dysentery  becomes  chronic,  the  appearances  are  very 
diverse.  Usually  firm  exudation  forms  between  the  coats,  matting 
them  together,  and  causing  much  thickening  and  induration,  so 
that  the  intestines  feel  very  firm  and  solid,  pieces  sometimes  stand- 
ing on  end.  The  color  of  the  mucous  surface  alters,  becoming 
dirty,  brownish-gray,  or  in  parts  black,  from  pigment  derived 
from  altered  blood.  The  exudation  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of 
organization,  and  forms  often  thick,  warty,  adherent  masses.  The 
surface  has  in  some  cases  a  bark-like  aspect.  Frequently,  but  by 
no  means  always,  ulcers  are  observed,  in  every  conceivable  variety 
of  stage  and  character,  as  well  as  cicatrices  of  former  ulcers; 
some  of  these  result  from  changes  set  up  in  the  exudation,  which 
extend  into  the  tissue  beneath.  In  some  cases  cicatricial  bands 
and  contractions  alter  greatly  the  calibre  and  form  of  the  bowel, 
and  sinuses  may  pervade  its  walls.  In  other  instances  there  is 
extreme  atrophy  of  the  coats,  including  the  glandular  structures. 
An  appearance  of  pseudo-ulceration  may  result  from  separation 
of  the  firm  exudation,  or  cracking  of  this,  exposing  the  mucous 
surfiuse,  which  is  extremely  red  and  irritable-looking. 

Sympfomb. — Aevte  dysentery  is  presented  in  all  grades  of  in- 
tensity, from  a  mild  sporadic  form  to  an  epidemic  of  the  most 
virulent  type,  but  its  symptoms  are  generally  highly  character- 
istic. Many  cases,  especially  in  temperate  climates,  begin  with 
simple  diarrhoea,  slight  colicky  pains,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
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some  constitutional  disturbanoe,  the  special  symptoms  setting  in 
after  a  short  interval;  sometimes  these  are  observed  from  the 
outset.  A  chill  or  rigor  commonly  ushers  in  the  disease  in  severe 
cases. 

The  prominent  local  symptoms  are  griping  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men, named  tormina^  irregular  in  site,  but  chiefly  felt  along  the 
colon ;  often  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning  along  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum, or,  in  grave  cases,  over  the  whole  abdomen;    tendemeu, 
especially  in  the  left  iliac  fossa;  more  or  less  tympanitis;  tenesmm, 
indicated  by  a  sensation  of  fulness,  weight,  bearing-down,  or  of  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  about  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum, 
with  frequent  or  constant  desire  to  defecate,  the  act  being  accom- 
panied with  much  straining;  and  the  passage  o{  peculiar  dooU, 
The  morbid  sensations  differ  greatly  in  their  severity  and  con- 
stancy;  in  most  cases  they  are  paroxysmal,  increasing  until  a 
stool  is  passed,  by  which  they  are  temporarily  relieved;  some- 
times, however,  they  become  constant  and  most  agonizing.    The 
tenesmus  is  more  marked  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum 
is  implicated.     At  first  the  stools  are  oflen  semifeculent,  or  con- 
sist of  hard  scybalte,  but  they  soon  assume  the*  dysenteric  charac- 
ters, becoming  scanty^  slimy,  or  gelatinous,  from  the  presence  of 
mucus,  bloody,  with  a  most  offensive  and  characteristie  odor.    Usu- 
ally the  different  matters  are  more  or  less  mixed,  the  more  so  the 
higher  the  disease,  when  they  also  contain  abundant  depraved 
biliary  secretions.     If  the*  rectum  is  chiefly  affected,  the  blood  is 
less  intimately  incorporated,  while  the  stools  are  more  muciform 
(Maclean).     Not  uncommonly  scybalse  are  passed  from  time  to 
time,  covered  with  mucus  and  blood.     Mild  cases  do  not  go  be- 
yond this,  but  in  bad  cases  in  tropical  countries,  the  stools  change 
in  their  characters,  becoming  muddy-looking,  brownish,  brown- 
ish-red, or  even  black,  often  watery  and  copious,  and  contaiuinf 
shreds  or  masses  of  membrane,  which  look  like  **  washed  ra^ 
meat."    Sometimes  a  large  quantity  of  pure  blood  is  passed,  ( 
sloughs  of  the  mucous  membrane.     At  this  time  the  odor  hecoa 
intolerable,  and  it  has  been  compared  to  carrion,  or  to  the  "am 
of  a  macerating  tub  in  the  dissecting-room."     Dr.  Goodeve  I 
recommended  that  the  stools  should  be  washed  with  water,  sc 
to  leave  nothing  behind  but  the  sediment,  which  contains  thep 
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ucts  of  the  intestinal  disease,  and  these  can  be  then  examined,  and 
the  condition  of  the  bowel  be  thus  more  accurately  determined. 
Chemically  the  stools  yield  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  even 
when  there  is  little  or  no  visible  blood.  They  are  alkaline,  and 
contain  much  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Microscopically  they  pre- 
sent abundant  epithelium-cells,  blood,  exudation-  and  pus-cells, 
and  remnants  of  the  membrane.  Peculiar  cells  and  other  bodies 
have  been  described. 

There  are  other  indications  of  digestive  disturbances,  in  the 
way  of  anorexia,  thirst,  which  may  be  intense,  furred  tongue,  and 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  There  may  be  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  with  strangury,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  paralysis  with  re- 
tention, when  the  rectum  is  much  affected.  The  urine  is  generally 
high-colored,  scanty,  and  prone  to  rapid  decomposition.  In  low 
forms  it  is  very  offensive ;  occasionally  it  is  suppressed.  In  females 
irritation  of  the  vagina  is  complained  of  in  some  cases. 

The  consHtutional  symptoms  in  the  less  severe  cases  are  only 
those  of  slight  pyrexia.  In  the  graver  forms  these  are  more 
marked,  there  being  at  the  same  time  much  nervous  depression 
and  irritability,  with  an  anxious,  distressed  expression  of  counte- 
nance. When  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue,  and  in  the  most 
severe  types  of  the  disease  almost  from  the  first,  the  symptoms 
assume  an  adynamic  or  typhoid  character,  with  great  prostration, 
the  tongue  becoming  red,  dry,  brown  or  blackish,  with  sordes  on 
the  teeth,  the  pulse  very  rapid,  feeble,  or  irregular,  while  the 
tympanites  increase,  the  painful  sensations  cease,  there  is  persis- 
tent hiccup,  and  low  nervous  symptoms  set  in,  ending  in  coma. 
In  the  malignant  type  of  the  disease  speedy  collapse  occurs,  re- 
sembling that  of  cholera,  with  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and 
nose. 

Several  varieties  of  acute  dysentery  have  been  described,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  and  nature  of  the  symptoms  present,  and  the 
other  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  chief  are  named 
mud;  sthenic;  asthenic;  or  typhoid;  bilious;  malarious ,  character- 
ized by  the  periodicity  of  the  febrile  paroxysms ;  much  gastric 
irritability ;  the  serous  character  of  the  stools  from  the  first,  which 
contain  but  little  blood ;  the  greater  frequency  of  hepatic  compli- 
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cations ;  and  the  efficiency  of  quinine  in  treatment  (Maclean) ; 
malignnnt;  scorbtUic. 

Dysentery  lasts  a  very  variable  time,  and  it  may  terminate  in 
death  or  recovery,  or  become  chronic.  Death  may  end  a  case 
within  two  days,  or  not  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  more ;  it  results 
either  from  collapse,  the  typhoid  state,  gradual  exhaustion  in  pro- 
longed cases,  hemorrhage,  or  occasionally  perforation.  Recovery 
is  indicated  by  the  stools  becoming  feculent,  and  losing  their  dys- 
enteric characters,  along  with  cessation  of  the  painful  sensations, 
diminution  of  fever,  and  improvement  in  strength,  in  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  and  in  the  expression. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  a  most  unpleasant  complaint,  but  the  pre- 
cise symptoms  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
but  they  are  also  modified  often  by  some  constitutional  diathesis, 
or  by  a  diseased  condition  of  some  other  organ.  The  tenesmus 
and  other  morbid  sensations  are  less  marked,  or  may  be  absent 
In  some  cases  the  power  over  the  sphincter  becomes  completely 
lost.  The  stools  differ  considerably  in  characters,  even  in  the 
same  case  from  time  to  time ;  they  may  be  formed,  but  covered 
with  mucus  or  blood ;  usually,  however,  they  are  more  or  leas 
liquid,  presenting  a  mucous,  serous,  or  bloody  appearance,  mixed 
with  faeces ;  sometimes  they  are  reddish-brown,  or  pale  and  frothy 
muco-purulent,  or  actually  purulent.  The  peculiar  odor  is  re- 
tained more  or  less,  and  may  be  very  intense.  Appetite  varies 
much ;  the  tongue  is  often  red,  glazed,  or  fissured.  The  general 
system  necessarily  suffers  considerably,  as  evidenced  by  emacia- 
tion, ansemia,  or  a  sallow  and  cachectic  aspect,  shrunken  features, 
with  a  distressed,  weary,  or  aged  expression,  sense  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion,  pyrexia,  tending  towards  the  hectic  type,  with 
night  sweats,  loss  of  hair,  ending  often  in  gradual  death  fit)m 
asthenia. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  symptoms  of  dysentery  described  are  quite 
characteristic,  and  an  examination  of  the  stools,  combined  with  the 
sensations  felt  and  the  general  symptoms,  ought  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  All  authorities  lay  much  stress  on 
the  peculiar  odor  of  the  evacuations.  The  fact  of  the  disease 
being  epidemic  is  also  of  service  in  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — ^This  will  depend  upon  whether  the  disease  is 
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sporadic  or  epidemic ;  the  severity  of  the  attack ;  the  characters 
of  the  stools ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient ;  the  pn)grc8s 
of  the  case;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  serious  complications, 
especially  hepatic.  Epidemic  dysentery,  particularly  when  of  a 
low  type,  is  extremely  fatal.  Signs  of  collapse  or  adynamia  are 
of  course  very  unfavorable,  and  among  specially  bad  signs  may 
be  mentioned  gangrenous  stools,  severe  hemorrhage,  subsidence 
of  the  pain  while  the  other  symptoms  are  getting  worse,  and  sup- 
pression of  urine.  An  early  return  of  the  evacuations  to  their 
normal  state  is  highly  favorable.  Chronic  dysentery  may  often 
be  improved  by  appropriate  management,  as  I  found  from  a 
tolerably  extensive  experience  of  this  disease  at  the  Liverpool 
Northern  Hospital.  Prolonged  cases,  however,  are  not  much 
amenable  to  any  treatment. 

Treatment. — ^The  importance  of  early  attention  is  as  great  in 
acute  dysentery  as  in  cholera,  and  the  patient  should  immediately 
take  to  bed.  In  the  sporadic  form,  resulting  from  a  chill,  some 
authorities  advocate  the  use  of  a  warm,  vapor,  or  hot-air  bath  at 
the  outset.  In  some  cases  also  a  little  castor  oil  with  laudaimm 
is  beneficial  at  first.  The  remedy,  however,  in  this  disease,  and 
one  which  seems  to  have  almost  a  specific  action,  is  ipecac^mnha 
in  full  doses.  Several  gentlemen  who  have  had  much  experience 
of  dysentery  in  India,  have  personally  informed  me  of  the  mar- 
vellous efi^ts  of  this  drug.  Dr.  Maclean  recommends  the  follow- 
ing plan  of  administration :  To  give  gr.  25  to  '^0  of  the  i>owder 
in  a  anaU  quantity  of  fluid,  with  a  little  syrup  of  orange-peel, 
after  which  the  patient  must  keep  perfectly  (|uiet,  and  take  no 
fluid  for  at  least  three  hours ;  if  thirsty,  being  allowed  to  suck  a 
little  ice  occasionally.  In  from  eight  to  Utn  hours  a  smaller  dr^se 
may  be  given,  this  depending  on  the  effect  of  the  first,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  by  which  dAaa  the  suWqent  n;|i«;tition 
of  the  drug  must  be  guided,  and  it  may  l>e  required  for  t^imn 
days.  It  is  well  to  administer  10  or  12  grains  at  bedtime  for  a 
night  or  two  after  the  stools  appear  healthy.  Some  authoriti<:;s 
recommend  it  to  be  adminL«tered  more  frcrr|i]ently,  in  sma]l«;r 
quantities;  and  others  employ  5i  to  5j  c^ver}-  four  or  fi\H  hourH, 
but  these  large  doses  seem  unnece»fary,  and  are  liable  Ut  \}T(A\xi:ti 
much  depression.    It  has  abo  been  advocated  Ui  iutrrxJuce  it  by 
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enema,  but  this  is  objectionable.    Many  consider  it  desirable 
make  the  stomach  tolerant  of  the  medicine  beforehand,  by  mean 
of  a  full  dose  of  laudanum  or  Battley's  solution,  or  a  few  dro] 
of  chloroform ;  or  by  applying  anodyne  poultices  over  the  epi 
trium.   Perhaps  a  small  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  migh 
answer  this  purpose.  Dr.  Maclean  states,  however,  that  frequeotl 
no  sedative  is  required,  and  that  if  vomiting  is  unmanageable  afte 
ipecacuanha,  hepatic  complication  or  overcharging  of  the  systei 
with  malaria  should  be  suspected. 

Local  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  very  useful,  especial 
warm  poultices,  fomentations  sprinkled  with  turpentine,  laud&=: 
num,  or  chloroform,  and  sinapisms.     Symptomatic  treatment 
often  required.    The  above  applications  will  usually  afford  reli 
but  if  the  tenesmus  is  very  severe,  warm  emollient  enemata  o 
suppository  of  opium  may  be  tried.    Of  course  diet  requires  t 
utmost  care.     Beef  tea,  soups,  arrowroot,  sago,  raw  white  of 
jellies,  and  such  articles,  should  be  given  in  small  quantities 
tween  the  periods  of  administration  of  the  ipecacuanha.    Sti 
lants  are  to  be  avoided  generally,  but  in  the  typhoid  conditi 
they  are  certainly  required.     Ajs  the  patient  improves,  so  m 
the  food  be  cautiously  altered.    Hygienic  measures  also 
every  care,  especially  as  regards  the  immediate  disinfection 
destniction  of  the  evacaaiions. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  treatment  thus  far  considex"'^^ 
seems  quite  conclusive  ;  but  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind  it  is 
sary  to  mention  the  other  chief  methods  advocated.    These 
1.  By  astringents f  especially  opium.     These  are  useful  if  di^ 
rhcea  holds  on  after  the  stools  have  lost  their  dysenteric  cl 
ters.     2.    By  purgatives^  viz.,  castor  oil,  sulphate  of  magne»*^ 
cream  of  tartar,  &c.     3.  By  venesection  and  calomel.    The  1^^ 
has  been  given  in  large  quantities,  or  in  doses  of  gr.  i  to  gr-  V 
with  opium,  every  three  or  four  hours.    This  treatment  1^*^ 
better  be  avoided,  and  the  only  removal  of  blood  justifiable^  •* 
my  opinion,  is  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  in  the  left  ili** 
fossa,  should  the  pain  be  very  intense,  and  the  state  of    *^ 
patient  favorable.     4.  By  a  combination  of  blue  pill,  opium,  •«■* 
ipecacuanha.     6.  By  antiseptics.     It  is  important  to  note  tl>*^ 
there  are  two  forms  of  dysentery  which  require  a  modification^  ^ 
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the  treatment,  viz.,  the  malarioiis  and  the  scorbutic.  The  former 
calk  for  full  doees  of  guinuie,  alternating  with  the  ipecacuanha ; 
the  latter  for  fresh  fruits,  and  Maclean  and  others  recommend 
Bael  very  highly  in  these  cases. 

In  the  management  of  chronic  dysentery,  the  most  essential 
matters  are  to  regulate  the  diet,  and  attend  to  sanitary  measures 
for  unproving  the  health.  Mr.  Harry  Leach  has  found  from  his 
experience  at  the  Dreadnought  Hospital  that  rest  for  the  bowels 
and  body,  with  a  bland  nutritious  diet,  are  the  main  things  to  be 
relied  upon  for  a  cure,  and  he  considers  that  drugs  are  of  little 
or  no  use.  Certainly  I  think  I  have  seen  much  benefit  resulting 
from  the  use  of  Dover's  powder  in  four  or  five  grain  doses  three 
or  four  times  daily,  and  still  more  from  the  administration  of  full 
doses  of  tincture  of  steel  during  the  day,  with  a  little  Dover's 
powder  night  and  morning.  The  stronger  astringents,  such  as 
gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver 
are  often  employed,  but  they  have  never  been  of  much  permanent 
service  in  my  experience.  Small  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
have  also  been  recommended.  A  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  a  little 
opium,  may  be  taken  from  time  to  time.  Opium  enemata  are 
sometimes  beneficial,  especially  for  relieving  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions. Other  measures  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  the 
use  of  a  water  compress  over  the  anus,  or  gentle  douching  here ; 
wearing  a  bandage  over  the  abdomen,  or  a  water-belt ;  friction 
over  the  abdomen  with  anodyne  or  irritant  liniments ;  or  the  ap- 
plication of  a  blister  over  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Among  the  hygienic 
matters  needing  special  attention  are  change  of  air,  particularly 
speedy  removal  from  a  malarial  didrictj  or  from  a  tropical  country 
to  Europe;  the  wearing  of  warm  clothing;  and  the  use  of  cold 
baths  with  friction  afterwards,  if  they  are  well  borne.  Some 
employ  baths  containing  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  If  there 
ifl  any  malarial,  scorbutic,  or  other  morbid  condition  of  the 
system,  the  treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly.  Any  acute 
or  subacute  exacerbation  of  symptoms  calls  for  complete  rest  and 
the  immediate  administration  of  ipecacuanha. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

INTESTINAL  NEW  F0BMATI0N8  AND 

ULCEBATI0N8. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  first  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  morbid  conditions  coming  under  the  above  headings,  with 
some  general  remarks  on  their  clinical  features ;  and  then  to  con- 
sider briefly  such  of  the  more  important  of  them  as  have  not 
already  been  noticed.  The  reason  for  treating  new  formatioDS 
and  ulcerations  together  is,  that  the  former  oflen  originate  the 
latter. 

New  Formations. — These  include — 1.  Cancer.  2.  Tubercle 
and  other  materials  formed  in  the  so-called  tubercular  disease. 
3.  Typhoid  deposit.  4.  Albuminoid  infiltration.  5.  OccasioD- 
ally  fibroid  infiltration.  6.  Rarely  villous  growths,  polypi,  adi- 
pose, cystic,  erectile  or  glandular  tumors,  and  calcareous  deposits. 
The  immediate  symptoms  due  to  these,  if  any,  are  either  indicative 
of  obstruction  of  the  intestine,  or  of  irritation  and  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Local  pain  and  tenderness  may  or  may  not 
be  complained  of.  Frequently  there  are  constitutional  symptoms, 
or  some  associated  with  other  organs,  which  aid  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  physical  examinatioH 
may  detect  a  growth. 

Ulcerations. — ^The  ulcers  met  with  in  the  intestines  may  be 
thus  arranged :  I.  Norirspecific.  1.  Those  due  to  direct  it^wni 
of  the  mucous  surface  by  foreign  bodies,  calculi,  hardened  fieces, 
and  chemical  destructive  agents,  including  probably  acrid  secre- 
tions. 2.  Those  originating  in  inflammation.  Simple  catarrii, 
especially  if  of  long  duration,  may  end  in  ulceration^  either 
catarrhal  or  follicular.  The  separation  of  croupous  or  diphtheritic 
deposit  may  also  cause  it.  Rarely  it  results  from  submucous  sup- 
puration, or  gangrene.  3.  Perforating  lUeer,  similar  to  the  gas- 
tric variety,  is  now  and  then  observed  in  the  duodenam.    The 
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ftmyasBociated  with  burns  and  scalds  also  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
4.  Ulceration  rarely  results  from  some  morbid  condition  outride 
Ae  bowel  making  its  way  into  the  interior. 

II.  Specific.  1.  Typhoid.  2.  Tubercular.  3.  Dysenteric. 
4  Cancerous.  5.  Syphilitic,  probably.  6.  Ulcers  due  to  albumi- 
Doid  disease. 

Symptoms. — ^The  local  symptoms  suggestive  of  ulceration  of 
the  bowels  are  colicky  pains ;  localized  tenderness,  especially  if 
the  disease  is  extensive  or  if  the  large  intestine  is  involved  ;  and 
diarrhoea,  the  stools  often  having  very  unhealthy  characters, 
^■ometimes  resembling  peasoup  or  gruel,  and  being  unusually 
Jbtid,  or  containing  blood,  mucus,  or  pus.  Cases  come  under 
observation,  however,  in  which  corvstipation  is  the  only  conspicu- 
ous symptom.  If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  small  intestines, 
especially  their  upper  part,  the  diarrhoea  is  of  a  simple  kind,  and 
it  is  usually  only  in  such  a  case  that  constipation  is  observed.  If 
the  large  bowel  is  much  implicated,  especially  the  rectum,  the 
symptoms  tend  to  be  dysenteric.  The  diarrhoea  is  chiefly  due  to 
catarrh  set  up  by  the  ulceration.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  occurs  will  generally  aid  much  in  indicating  the 
event,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  or  phthisis.  When  chronic, 
it  is  in  some  instances  very  difficult  to  make  out  positively  that 
there  is  ulceration,  and  to  distinguish  this  morbid  condition  from 
inere  chronic  catarrh,  but  it  may  be  strongly  suspected  should 
there  be  diarrhoea,  either  constant  or  easily  excited,  or  not 
lunenable  to  treatment,  especially  if  the  stools  arc  very  unhealthy. 
The  constitutional  condition  often  affords  aid  in  diagnosis.  Ulcer- 
ation itself  tends  to  excite  more  or  less  pyrexia,  which  in  chronic 
oases  is  frequently  of  a  hectic  type ;  and  also  leads  to  im{)aired 
nutrition,  inducing  emaciation,  debility,  and  anaemia.  It  may 
oause  peritonitis,  perforation,  or  serious  hemorrhage,  and  stricture 
vay  result  from  cicatrization. 

Treatment. — ^It  need  scarcelv  be  remarked  that  attention  to 
jiiet  is  all-important  in  treating  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  At  the 
■une  time  it  must  be  so  ordered  as  to  promote  the  nutrition  of 
■the  patient,  and  to  be  adapted  for  any  morbid  diathesis  present. 
\£e8t  of  the  body  b  highly  beneficial,  and  of  course  the  affected 
^Nut  should  be  ^ept  as  quiet  as  possible.     This  is  best  effected  by 
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adrainistering  opium  in  some  form,  if  it  is  admissible;  i(  not, 
other  sedatives  must  be  given,  especially  belladonna.  DiarriiGea 
must  be  controlled  by  the  various  astringents  along  with  opium. 
The  chief  remedies  which  are  believed  directly  to  promote  the 
healing  of  ulcers  are  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate 
of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  bismuth  salts.  Much  benefit  often 
follows  the  use  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  with  Dover's  powder  in 
the  ulceration  which  occurs  during  phthisis,  and  also  in  other 
forms.  It  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  long-continued  constipa- 
tion, but  should  this  symptom  be  present  much  care  is  necessary 
in  the  employment  of  aperients,  which  must  be  of  the  milder 
kind;  simple  enemata  are  very  useful.  Tonics  are  often  indicated, 
especially' preparations  of  iron.  It  is  well  to  wear  a  warm  bandage 
round  the  abdomen,  properly  applied.  Local  applications  may 
be  required  from  time  to  time.  Some  recommend  an  occasional 
blister  over  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

Cancer  of  the  Intestines. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Primary  cancer  of  the  intestines 
is  very  rare,  and  when  they  are  involved,  which  is  not  common,  it 
is  generally  by  extension,  especially  from  the  peritoneum  and  sub- 
peritoneal tissue,  though  even  then  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats 
often  escape.     The  large  intestines,  particularly  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  are  far  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  small, 
of  which  the  duodenum  is  the  part  usually  implicated.     All 
varieties  are  met  with,  even  melanosis,  but  scirrhus  is  the  ordi- 
nary form.     Epithelioma  has  rarely  invaded  the  rectum  by  exten- 
sion from  the  uterus  and  vagina.     Sometimes  encephaloid  arises 
on  a  basis  of  scirrhus,  when  the  latter  reaches  the  interior  of  tlie 
bowel. 

There  are  the  usual  variations  in  the  characters,  arrangemed, 
and  extent  of  the  cancer.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  part,  occa- 
sionally forming  a  rounded  or  lobulated  tumor,  or  widely  spread, 
or  in  scattered  nodules,  which  are  often  secondary  to  some  more 
localized  and  extensive  deposit.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease 
the  coats  are  matted  together,  and  ultimately,  if  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  implicated,  ulceration  or  sloughing  enues,  the  ulcer 
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being  either  smooth  and  excavated,  with  thickened,  indurated, 
and  tolerably  regular  edges ;  or  presenting  an  irregular  aspect, 
with  fungous  growths  along  the  floor  and  margins,  often  very 
vascular,  and  liable  to  bleed  ^eely.  Perforation  may  take  place, 
Doi  uncommonly  into  hollow  organs.  ■  Frequently  the  affected 
part  of  the  intestine  is  much  constricted,  while  the  part  above  is 
dilated  and  its  muscular  coat  hypertrophied,  the  portion  beyond 
being  contracted. 

Symptoms. — ^The  following  are  the  clinical  phenomena  to  be 
looked  for  as  indicative  of  cancer  of  the  bowels,  viz. :  localized 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  either  constant  or  at  intervals,  dull  and 
aching  or  lancinating,  with  tenderness;  habitual  constipation, 
with  abnormal  shape  and  size  of  the  stools,  ultimately  culminat- 
ing in  complete  obstruction ;  a  tumor  deep  in  the  abdomen,  hard, 
irregular,  and  tender,  at  first  movable,  afterwards  fixed;  with 
marked  and  rapid  wasting  and  loss  of  strength,  as  well  as  signs 
of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  or  of  cancer  in  other  parts.  In  some 
instances,  however,  there  is  diarrhoea,  especially  after  ulceration, 
when  the  stools  become  extremely  offensive,  and  occasionally 
symptoms  of  obstruction  disappear,  owing  to  a  mass  of  cancer 
sloughing  or  ulcerating  away.  When  the  rectum  is  affected  the 
pain  is  referred  to  the  sacrum,  shooting  towards  the  thighs  and 
back,  being  often  extremely  severe.  Symptoms  of  a  dysenteric 
character  are  then  generally  complained  of.  Examination  per 
rectum  may  reveal  the  disease.  Cancer  is  liable  to  give  rise  to 
much  hemorrhage,  or  it  may  lead  to  perforation,  or  to  extensive 
destruction  of  neighboring  organs.  Death  is  usually  gradual,  but 
may  be  hastened  by  complete  obstruction,  perforation,  peritonitis, 
or  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — This  can  only  be  of  a  symptomatic  kind.  In 
some  instances  life  may  be  prolonged  by  making  an  opening  into 
the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  the  disease,  if  this  is  low  down. 

Tubercle  of  the  Intestines. — Tubercular  Ulceration. — 
Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Intestines. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  are  the  same  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  so-called  tubercular  disease  and 
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xdceraiion  of  the  intestines,  as  in  the  case  of  other  afTections  of  thi^ 
class.  Some  explain  all  the  phenomena  by  the  deposit  of  iuberckf 
and  its  subsequent  destruction  with  that  of  the  involved  tissues. 
Others  consider  that  true  tubercle  is  but  rarely  formed,  and  that 
the  appearances  are  usually  due  to  the  proliferation  of  cells  in  the 
glands,  which  become  caseous  and  break  down,  ultimately  destroy- 
ing the  membrane  above  and  forming  ulcers,  which  spread  by 
further  cell-formation  and  disintegration  in  the  surrounding 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues.  Niemeyer  granted  that  secondary 
tvherculosu  is  met  with  sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
ulcers,  especially  in  the  peritoneum  corresponding  to  these,  but 
believed  that  as  a  primary  condition  it  is  extremely  rare. 

It  certainly  is  most  difficult  to  determine  what  is  tubercle  and 
what  is  not,  in  the  intestines.  Niemeyer  stated  it  would  be  best 
recognized  by  being  deposited  in  separate  nodules  or  groups, 
where  there  are  no  Peyer's  patches. 

As  a  localized  affection,  implicating  at  the  same  time  the 
mesenteric  glands,  this  complaint  is  by  far  most  frequent  in 
scrofulous  children;  in  adults  it  almost  always  occurs  secondarilj 
to  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  w 
the  solitary  and  Peyer's  glands  which  are  chiefly  implicated,  and 
hence  the  morbid  appearances  are  observed  in  the  hwer  porim 
of  the  small  intestines,  or  are  most  advanced  there,  while  thev 
gradually  cease  towards  the  jejunum.  Occasionally  they  extend 
into  this  portion,  or,  very  rarely,  even  to  the  duodenum.  Not 
uncommonly  the  caecum,  appendix,  and  colon  are  involved,  to 
which  sometimes  the  disease  is  chiefly  or  entirely  limited.  The 
area  aflected  varies  greatly,  and  generally  the  morbid  cbaoges 
are  seen  in  diflerent  stages  in  diflTereut  parts.  At  first  little,  finu, 
gray,  projecting  nodules  are  seen,  which  become  yellow,  soften 
and  break  down,  producing  small  circular  ulcers.  Apart  from 
their  situation,  it  appears  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
granulations  of  tubercle  and  those  due  to  enlarged  glands.  The 
ulcers  soon  become  larger,  however,  either  by  infiltration  and 
destruction  around,  invading  tissues  far  beyond  the  glands,  or  by 
coalescence,  and  come  to  present  special  characters,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  generally  seen.    These  characters  are  more  or  leas 
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insular  in  shape;  a  transverse  direction  as  regards  the  bowel, 
the  ulcer  spreading  mainly  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  some- 
times completely  surrounding  the  gut  with  a  band  of  ulceration  ^ 
to  1  inch  or  more  wide;  thickening,  irregularity,  and  induration 
of  the  margins  and  floor,  the  latter  presenting  nodules;  and  but 
little  proneness  to  heal.  Imperfect  or  partial  cicatrization  is, 
•however,  often  observed,  with  the  formation  of  a  dense  tissue, 
sometimes  pigmented,  the  edges  being  drawn  together,  and  thus 
contraction  and  irregularity  of  the  gut  is  produced,  or  complete 
stricture. 

During  the  process  of  ulceration  local  peritonitis  is  set  up, 
*  causing  thickening  and  adhesions,  and  thus  all  the  coats  are 
frequently  destroyed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  symptoms  of 
perforation,  or  sometimes  a  communication  is  formed  between  two 
portions  of  the  intestines.  Secondary  tubercles  are  often  ob- 
served in  the  affected  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  which  may 
spread  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  mesentery.  The  floor  of 
ulcers  not  uncommonly  presents  evidences  of  hemorrhage.  Nie- 
meyer  stated  that  true  tubercular  ulcers  are  not  so  extensive  as 
those  having  the  other  mode  of  origin. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  bowels  is  indicated  in 
the  child  by  the  occurrence  of  persistent  or  frequent  symptoms  of 
intestinal  irritation  and  catarrh,  associated  with  the  general 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  much  wasting,  and  retarded  develop- 
ment In  the  adult  ulceration  may  be  suspected  if  in  the  course 
of  phthisis  the  symptoms  already  described  occur,  especially  if 
diarrhoea  sets  in,  which  will  not  yield  to  proper  treatment,  and  if 
there  is  localized  tenderness;  but  it  is  in  these  cases  that  consti- 
pation is  most  fi-equently  observed,  this  being  sometimes  due  to 
peritonitis,  and  on  the  other  hand  diarrhoea  is  often  dependent 
upon  other  causes. 

Treatment  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  when  speaking  of 
ulcerations  in  general. 

Albuminoid  Infiltration. 

The  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  may  become  the  scat 
of  albuminoid  disease.     In  the  intestines  it  begins  in  the  small 
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vessels  of  the  villi,  and  then  spreads  to  the  other  vessels;  in  time 
it  involves  the  glands,  the  entire  villi,  and  ultimately  the  whole 
of  the  raucous  coat  or  even  the  submucous  and  muscular  coats. 
Extensive  atrophy  of  the  villi  may  result.  The  morbid  material 
is  liable  to  undergo  disintegration,  forming  a  yellow  substance, 
and  finally  small  ulcers  are  sometimes  formed,  corresponding  to 
the  glands.  It  is  very  difficult  in  the  early  stages  to  recognize 
this  morbid  condition.  The  surface  appears  pale,  ansemic,  and 
glistening  or  shining,  but  the  iodine  test  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
evidence  of  the  deposit,  which  it  shows  to  be  in  the  villi  and  small 
vessels.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  appearances  are  more  charac- 
teristic, and  enlarged  glands  or  ulcers  are  seen,  especially  corre- 
sponding to  Peyer's  or  the  solitary  glands.  Peyer*s  patches  some- 
times present  a  reticulated  aspect. 

Symptoms. — Should  there  be  evidences  of  albuminoid  disease 
of  other  organs,  the  same  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  may 
be  fairly  diagnosed,  if  obstinate  diarrhoea  should  set  in,  with 
liquid  stools,  which  are  often  greenish  or  otherwise  unhealthy. 
Hemorrhage  is  liable  to  occur  later  on,  and  it  may  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  ulceration.  Implication  of  the  stomach  is  indicated 
by  persistent  vomiting,  with  signs  of  imperfect  digestion.  When 
the  alimentary  canal  is  affected,  nutrition  is  necessarily  gravelj 
interfered  with. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  that  required  for  albuminoid  dis- 
ease in  general,  the  treatment  recommended  for  gastric  or  intesti- 
nal catarrh  and  ulceration  must  be  followed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  numerous  causes  of  obst^a^ 
tion  of  the  bowels  may  be  ranged  under  certain  heads,  vix.,  1.  ^^ 
cumulations  in  their  interior ^  of  hard  faeces ;  indigestible  matten, 
either  taken  in  the  food,  such  as  oat-cakes,  rice,  seeds  or  «ton» 
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of  fruits,  or  swallowed  purposely,  especially  by  hysterical  girls 
and  cbildren,  e.  g.^  string,  hair,  dirt,  sand,  &c. ;  certain  medi- 
cines, which  are  apt  to  form  concretions  if  taken  for  some  time 
in  quantity,  viz.,  magnesia  and  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  masses  of 
worms ;  large  or  numerous  agglomerated  gallstones ;  concretions 
of  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime.  Gallstones  are  usually  stopped 
high  up  in  the  small  intestines.  2.  Strkture  resulting  from  mor- 
bid changes  in  the  coats  of  the  bowels,  a.  Congenital  constriction, 
chiefly  about  the  anus,  rarely  in  the  duodenum,  b.  Cicatrization 
of  an  ulcer,  especially  if  it  has  passed  round  the  gut,  or  has  been 
very  extensive,  c.  Fibroid  infiltration  of  the  walls,  d.  Cancer. 
This  class  of  causes  is  by  far  most  common  in  connection  with  the 
large  intestines.  3.  Compression,  constriction,  or  traction  due  to 
morbid  conditions  external  to  the  intestines.  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge 
has  drawn  particular  attention  to  some  of  these  causes,  which 
include  pressure  by  displaced  or  enlarged  organs  and  tumors  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  uterus  and 
ovaries ;  by  growths  or  accumulations  in  the  intestine  itself;  or 
by  certain  adhesions,  agglutinations,  or  deposits  in  the  peritoneum, 
sometimes  after  simple  peritonitis,  but  more  frequently  associated 
with  tubercle  or  cancer.  These  latter  may  lead  to  distinct  con- 
striction, or  give  rise  to  a  sudden  bend  or  twist  in  the  intestines  ; 
but  usually  they  merely  impede  the  peristaltic  action,  either  by 
compressing  the  bowel  somewhat  for  a  considerable  extent,  bind- 
ing it  down,  exerting  traction  upon  it,  or  matting  together  several 
coils.  Hence  materials  collect  above,  which  press  upon  the  por- 
tion below,  inducing  complete  obstruction ;  this  is  frequently 
aided  by  a  certain  degree  of  spasm.  These  causes  mainly  affect 
the  small  intestines.  4.  Strangidation  or  incarceraiion,  either  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  Under  this  group  come  the  different  forms  of 
hernia,  not  forgetting  the  rarer  varieties.  Internal  strangulation 
rarely  results  from  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  intestine  into  some 
normal  opening,  especially  the  foramen  of  Winslow ;  or  into  a 
perforation  in  one  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  e,  g.,  the  omen- 
tum or  mesentery.  Grenerally,  however,  it  is  due  to  peritoneal 
bands  of  adhesion,  passing  between  different  parts ;  or  to  the  ver- 
miform appendix  or  diverticula  connected  with  the  ileum,  which 
become  adherent  at  their  ends.    Very  exceptionally  one  portioa 
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of  the  bowel  is  strangulated  by  another,  by  the  mesentery,  or  by 
its  entrance  into  a  rupture  in  the  intestine  or  some  other  hollow 
viscus.  6.  Altered  relation  of  portions  of  the  bowel  or  of  the  inteMi- 
nal  coats.  The  important  form  of  obstruction  coming  under  this 
head  is  intussusception,  invagincUion,  or  volvulus,  in  which  one  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  is  prolapsed  into  that  next  below.  Another 
variety  is  named  torsion  or  rotation,  in  which  the  bowel,  with  its 
attached  mesentery,  is  twisted,  though  Dr.  Bristowe  cousiden 
that  this  twisting  is  in  many  cases  not  the  cause  of  obstruction, 
but  the  effect  of  enteritis,  which  has  been  the  primary  mischief. 
Prolupsus  ani  also  ranges  under  this  group,  though  it  scarcely 
ever  leads  to  complete  obstruction.  As  very  rare  conditions  have 
been  mentioned  sacculation  of  a  part  of  the  bowel,  and  hernia  of 
the  mucous  membrane  through  the  other  coats.  6.  Spasm  or  pa- 
ralysis of  the  muscular  coat.  Either  of  these  conditions  may 
aid  in  inducing  obstruction,  or  now  and  then  possibly  is  the  sole 
cause. 

With  regard  to  the  determining  cause  of  intussusception,  a  few 
remarks  are  necessary.  It  depends  upon  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines,  and  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  consequence  of 
unduedilatation  of  a  portion  of  bowel  towards  which  the  wave  of 
contraction  is  advancing,  from  accumulation  of  gas  or  any  other 
cause,  and  to  its  being  fixed,  so  that  the  part  above  is  driven  into 
it  by  its  own  contraction.  In  many  cases  some  violent  exertion, 
in  which  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  partake,  determines 
the  occurrence  of  intussusception.  It  has  also  been  stated  to  be 
originated  by  worms  or  polypi,  and  to  be  frequent  in  connection 
with  chronic  diarrhoea.  Once  it  has  started,  the  invagination 
increases  by  the  continuance  of  the  peristaltic  action,  by  which 
more  bowel  is  driven  in  from  above,  at  the  same  time  the  outer 
tube  of  intestine  being  inverted.  Some  of  the  other  forms  of  sud- 
den obstruction  may  be  also  induced  by  severe  effort.  Sex  and 
age  require  notice  as  important  predisposing  causes  of  certain  va- 
rieties of  obstruction.  That  resulting  from  impaction  of  gallstones 
is  by  far  most  frequent  late  in  life,  and  in  females.  Strictures  are 
more  common  in  males,  and  afler  middle  life.  Internal  stranga- 
lation  does  not  oflen  occur  under  30,  except  that  due  to  adhesions 
of  the  appendix  vermiformis  or  of  diverticula,  which  is  obeerved 
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in  young  persons  most  frequently,  and  chiefly  in  males.  Ileo- 
eseeal  intussusception  is  remarkable  for  its  frequency  in  children, 
but  in  the  ileum  or  jejunum  it  is  almost  limited  to  adults;  on  the 
whole  it  is  twice  more  common  among  males. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  apparances  met  with  after 
death  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  necessarily  vary  much  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  upon  which  it  depends ;  only  inttism^eep- 
tion  calls  for  special  description.  By  far  the  most  common  form 
of  invagination  is  that  in  which  the  ileo-cajcal  orifice  descends 
into  the  caecum,  and  then  passes  on  into  the  colon,  bringing  down 
more  and  more  of  the  ileum.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the 
ileum  or  colon,  but  is  rarely  observed  in  the  jejunum  or  rectum. 
Very  exceptionally  the  end  of  the  ileum  passes  through  the  ileo- 
cecal opening,  the  lips  of  the  latter  not  being  displaced.  The 
portion  of  intestine  which  is  the  seat  of  invagination  presents 
three  layers,  arranged  concentrically ;  the  most  internal  is  the 
part  which  has  descended,  the  outer  one  is  the  sheath  or  jntus- 
suscipiens,  and  the  middle  layer  unites  these,  being  derived  from 
the  continued  involution  of  the  sheath,  and  its  surfaces  are  neces- 
sarily reversed,  so  that  its  serous  coat  is  in  contact  with  that  of 
the  internal  layer,  and  its  mucous  coat  with  that  of  the  external, 
while  the  mesentery  belonging  to  the  middle  and  internal  layers 
is  drawn  in,  and  lies  between  them.  This  exercises  unilateral 
traction,  whereby  the  intussuscepted  portion  is  curved,  with  the 
concavity  towards  the  mesentery,  and  its  lower  opening  looks 
towards  some  part  of  the  wall  of  the  outer  tube,  being  elongated 
and  fissure-like.  The  affected  portions  of  bowel  are  more  or  less 
convoluted  or  twisted,  especially  the  middle  layer. 

The  extent  of  the  invagination  varies  considerably,  ranging 
from  an  inch  or  two  to  three  or  four  feet,  or  even  much  more,  es- 
pecially in  the  ileo-csecal  variety ;  not  uncommonly  short  intus- 
susceptions are  found  in  the  small  intestine,  in  persons  dying  from 
various  diseases,  which  are  easily  reduced,  and  have  given  rise  to 
no  symptoms  during  life;  some  believe  that  these  are  originated 
during  the  act  of  dying,  or  even  post  mortem.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however  long  the  intussuscepted  portion  may 
be,  its  lower  end  continues  the  same  as  at  the  commencement. 
Ultimately  it  may  reach  the  anus,  or  even  protrude  through  this. 
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Certain  important  events  are  liable  to  happen  in  connection 
with  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine.     (1.)  Of  course  the 
inner  layers  are  more  or  less  compressed  by  the  outer  tube,  especi- 
ally at  the  entrance  or  neck  of  the  invagination  ;  the  canal  is  there- 
fore narrowed,  but  not  usually  completely  closed  at  first,    (2.) 
The  return  of  blood  is  interfered  with,  and  hence  results  mechan- 
ical congestion,  often  intense,  with  cedema  of  the  tissues^  or  even 
escape  of  blood  between  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  into  the  canal, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  serum ;  consequently  thickening  and  swell- 
ing occur,  which  increase  the  obstruction.     (3.)  Soon  peritonitis 
is  set  up  over  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat,  with  exu- 
dation of  lymph,  and  this  may  spread  and  become  general,  or  the 
formation  of  adhesions  may  limit  the  further  descent  of  intestine. 
(4.)  Violent  enteritis  is  excited,  and  ultimately,  owing  to  this  and 
the  congestion,  gangrene  not  uncommonly  results.     (5.)  In  some 
cases  the  mortified  portion  becomes  detached,  either  completely 
or  in  part,  and  either  in  one  mass  or  in  fragments,  and  is  expelled 
per  auum.     The  dangers  of  this  separation  may  be  prevented  by 
adhesions  having  formed,  between  the  top  of  the  outer  tube  aod 
the  intestine  above ;  but  if  these  are  not  sufficiently  firm,  the 
structures  give  way,  with  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  into 
the  peritoneum.     If  the  bowel  is  expelled,  and  adhesions  are 
complete,  recovery  may  follow,  but  there  is  still  a  further  danger 
of  a  stricture  forming  at  the  point  of  union  ;  or  sometimes  only  a 
part  of  the  invaginated  bowel  comes  away,  while  the  upper  po^ 
tion  remains  and  becomes  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tube,  and 
thus  there  is  more  or  less  permanent  obstruction.     The  rapidity 
with  which  the  changes  above  described  are  set  up  depends  on 
the  severity  of  the  compression,  and  therefore  upon  the  pert  of 
the  bowel  involved.     They  are  much  more  rapid  in  connection 
with  the  small  intestines  than  the  large,  but  especially  when  the 
ileum  passes  through  the  ileo-ccecal  orifice,  without  disturbing  it 

The  portion  of  intestine  above  that  which  is  intussuscepted  acts 
with  undue  vigor,  and  thus  aggravates  the  mischief,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  drives  on  some  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel.  For  a 
time  also  the  affected  ^part  itself  contracts.  By  the  pressure  of 
its  lower  end  against  the  wall  of  the  outer  sheath,  ulceration  of 
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the  macous  surface  is  often  excited.     Very  rarely  double  intus- 
susception has  been  observed. 

Any  sudden  constriction  will  necessarily  lead  to  congestion  of  * 
the  bowel  and  its  consequences,  inflammation,  involving  also  the 
peritoneum,  and  ultimately  gangrene  and  perforation  if  it  is  not 
relieved.  In  prolonged  cases  the  part  of  intestine  above  an  ob- 
struction becomes  much  dilated,  elongated,  and  hypertrophied, 
(though  these  appearances  are  not  always  most  marked  directly 
above  the  impediment),  and  forces,  &c.,  accumulate,  giving  rise 
to  catarrh  or  ulceration,  while  the  distal  portion  is  contracted, 
empty,  and  atrophied. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — ^The  direct  clinical  phenomena 
which  in  the  first  instance  indicate  complete  obstruction  of  the 
bowel,  firom  whatever  cause,  may  be  stated  generally  as  absolute 
constipation,  usually  accompanied  with  colicky  pains^  often  severe, 
increased  peristaltic  moveineids  of  the  intestines,  borborygmi,  abun- 
dant formation  of  gas  leading  to  tympanitis,  naiisea,  and  vomiting^ 
the  latter  ultimately  becoming  stercoraceous  or  fecal.  Not  uncom- 
monly physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  rectum  reveals 
some  abnormal  condition.  In  many  cases  symptoms  indicative 
of  severe  enteritis,  peritonitis,  or  perforation  occur  subsequently. 
There  are  some  circumstances  which  have  an  im{>ortant  influence 
on  the  clinical  history  of  obstruction,  especially  the  pathological 
conditions  to  which  it  is  due,  and  its  secU,  Practically,  cases  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  1st,  those  in  which  the  obstruc- 
tion is  gradual ;  and  2dly,  those  in  which  it  is  sudden.  In  the 
former  class  of  cases  there  has  been  constipation  for  a  variable 
period,  sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhoea,  often  with  altera- 
tion in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  solid  stools,  colicky  pains,  nausea 
and  vomiting  from  time  to  time,  and  other  digestive  disturbances, 
with  perhaps  occasional  signs  of  complete  temporary  closure  of 
the  bowels,  and  there  may  be  physical  signs  of  some  mechanical 
obstruction.  They  may  terminate  slowly  by  asthenia,  or  culmi- 
nate in  a  sudden  attack  of  absolute  stoppage  of  the  bowels.  The 
pain  associated  with  obstruction  is  at  flrst  of  a  griping  character, 
in  some  forms  being  sudden  and  severe,  frequently  starting  from 
about  the  umbilicus,  but  it  may  radiate  from  some  other  locality 
which  corresponds  to  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  after  a  time  perito- 
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nitic  pain  not  uncommonly  supervenes.  Absolute  constipation  is 
not  an  invariable  symptom,  for  wben  tbe  small  intestine  b  impli- 
cated, its  liquid  contents  can  pass  along  unless  there  is  complete 
closure ;  and  the  same  may  occur  vfhen  intussusception  affects  the 
large  intestine ;  further,  faeces  contained  in  the  bowels  below  an 
obstruction  are  often  expelled.  Occasionally  blood  and  mucus 
are  discharged,  especially  in  invagination  of  the  large  bowel 
Vomiting  is  more  easily  excited  and  more  severe  the  nearer  the 
stoppage  is  to  the  stomach.  At  first  it  is  sympathetic  in  most 
cases,  but  soon  the  rejected  matters  have  a  distinctly  fecal  odor, 
and  present  an  appearance  like  pea-soup,  consisting  of  materials 
which  have  either  flowed  back  into  the  stomach  from  the  bowel?, 
or  been  forced  by  anti-peristaltic  action  or  by  external  pressare. 
In  some  instances  there  is  more  or  less  suppre^ion  of  urine,  espe- 
cially if  the  obstruction  is  high  up,  which  is  most  probably  i 
sympathetic  derangement. 

The  further  elucidation  of  the  clinical  history  of  these  cases 
will  be  best  aided  by  considering  the  points  on  which  a  dtagnoas 
is  founded.  This  has  to  determine,  1st,  the  existence  of  an  ob- 
struction and  its  cause ;  and,  2dly,  its  situation. 

In  conducting  the  examination  the  following  course  may  be 
adopted :  1.  The  age  and  sex  should  be  noted,  the  influence  of 
these  as  predisposing  causes  of  different  varieties  of  obstruction 
being  borne  in  mind.  2.  Certain  questions  in  the  past  history  of 
the  patient  should  be  specially  inquired  into,  viz.,  whether  articles 
have  been  taken,  either  in  the  diet  or  in  any  other  way,  which 
might  form  concretions  in  the  bowels;  the  habitual  state  of  the 
bowels ;  and  if  there  is  any  history  of  previous  intestinal  ulcera- 
tion, peritonitis,  passage  of  gallstones,  or  of  uterine  displacement, 
or  other  condition  which  might  give  rise  to  pressure.  3.  Any 
peculiar  constitutional  condition  must  be  observed,  and  thiB  may 
aflford  some  aid,  as,  for  instance,  by  indicating  the  cancerous 
cachexia,  phthisis,  which  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  ulceratioo 
and  its  consequences  or  tubercular  peritonitis,  chronic  dysentery, 
or  hysteria,  in  connection  with  which  accumulations  of  faces  we 
common,  and  possibly  paralysis  may  occur.  4.  As  regards  the 
history  of  the  attack  itself,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  it  has 
been  gradual  or  sudden  in  it«  onset,  and  how  long  it  has  laated; 
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If  the  former,  what  the  state  of  the  bowels  has  been,  if  any  peculiar 
(Iteration  in  the  stools  has  been  observed,  or  if  there  have  been 
ipevious  attacks  of  complete  obstruction  which  have  yielded  to 
Peatment ;  if  the  latter,  whether  the  attack  can  be  traced  to  any- 
^  ing  having  been  swallowed,  or  to  any  sudden  effort  or  other 
use,  and  if  it  has  commenced  with  any  severe  localized  pain. 
ft  The  precise  local  and  general  symptoms  must  of  course  be  care- 
)|dly  noted,  whether  as  indicating  simple  obstruction,  partial  or 
iomplete,  or  in  addition  enteritis  or  peritonitis;  and  also  the 
hiipidity  with  which  stercoraceous  vomiting  sets  in.     6.  Careful 

eysical  examination  is  essential,  (a.)  All  forms  of  herniu  must 
thoroughly  sought  after,  (ft.)  Any  <;ontraction  or  dbtension 
ethe  abdomen,  either  general  or  local,  must  be  noted,  a  view 
ing  also  taken  from  behind ;  in  the  early  stages  this  may  help 
|lpuch  in  fixing  upon  the  seat  of  any  obstruction.  (^. )  The  latter 
HKty  also  be  partly  determined  in  some  cases  by  observing  the 
ptuation  of  any  violent  peristaltic  movements  in  the  intestines. 
id.)  Among  the  more  important  conditions  discoverable  by  satis- 
jkctory  investigation  of  the  abdomen  (which  may  also  point  to 
ihe  situation  of  a  stricture),  are  accumulations,  including  impacted 
ijallstones,  the  onward  progress  of  which  can  occasionally  be  traced ; 
pumors  of  various  kinds,  either  external  to  or  associated  with  the 
testines ;  and  intussusception.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
t  even  when  these  exist,  it  is  frequently,  for  many  reasons,  dif- 
It  or  impossible  to  detect  them,  {e.)  Examination  per  rectum 
the  finger,  hand,  or  bougie  is  often  most  serviceable.  The 
ount  of  fluid  or  air  which  can  be  injected  per  anum  has  been 
itaited,  especially  by  the  late  Dr.  Brintou,  to  be  of  much  aid  in 
ing  uf)on  the  seat  of  any  stoppage,  but  this  must  be  by  no  means 
plicitly  relied  upon.  (/.)  Of  course,  should  anything  be  vomited 
passed  by  stool,  the  materials  thus  discharged  should  be  properly 
mined.     7.  In  any  doubtful  case  it  is  necessary  to  watch  its 

FDgress  as  regards  its  course,  rapidity,  and  termination,  and  this 
ly  soon  afford  considerable  assistance  in  diagnosis. 
Having  given  this  outline  of  the  method  of  investigation  to  be 
frsued,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  cliief  clini- 
l  features  of  each  class  of  cases  of  obstruction. 
1.  AccumtUations  are  generally  gradual  in  their  progress,  but 
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in  some  instances,  especially  when  due  to  gallstones,  the  symp- 
toms are  very  sudden.  The  physical  signs  and  consequences  of 
most  of  these  collections  have  been  already  considered  in  a  foma 
chapter,  and  here  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  impacted  gall- 
stones are  particularly  liable  to  set  up  violent  enteritis,  and  the 
course  of  these  cases  is  usually  very  rapid.  2.  Strictures  and  coin- 
pressions  of  the  bowel  may  be  considered  together ;  they  are  usually 
chronic  in  their  progress,  complete  obstruction  being  preceded  by 
gradually  increasing  constipation,  sometimes  interrupted  by  at- 
tacks of  diarrhoea;  diminution  in  size  and  change  in  shape  of  the 
stools,  should  a  stricture  be  near  the  end  of  the  intestines ;  liability 
to  colicky  pains,  sickness,  and  other  digestive  disturbances;  and 
interference  with  nutrition.  From  time  to  time  also  there  may 
be  signs  of  temporary  complete  obstruction.  There  may  be  a 
history  of  some  cause,  or  physical  signs  may  be  yielded  of  a  mor- 
bid condition  likely  to  give  rise  to  stricture  or  compression.  Com- 
monly these  eyes  linger  a  long  while,  even  after  there  is  absolute 
closure  of  the  bowels.  Now  and  then,  however,  symptoms  of  ob- 
struction come  on  suddenly  without  any  particular  previous  symp- 
toms, followed  by  enteritis  or  peritonitis.  Possibly  some  accumu- 
lation above  the  stricture  may  then  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
symptoms.  3.  Strangulations  give  rise  to  rapid  and  absolute 
obstruction,  followed  speedily  by  signs  of  severe  enteritis  or  even 
gangrene  of  the  intestines,  perforation,  and  peritonitis.  If  not 
relieved  their  issue  is  quickly  fatal.  Many  of  these  cases  can 
only  be  determined  by  exclusion,  and  frequently  can  merely  be 
guessed  at.  A  previous  history  of  peritonitis  may  help,  and  the 
immediate  attack  is  often  due  to  some  violent  exertion.  4.  /i^ 
susception  is  also  sudden  in  its  onset  as  a  rule,  beginning  with 
griping  pain,  more  or  less  violent,  usually  referred  to  the  umbilical 
region.  Subsequently  there  are  colicky  pains  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  ordinary  signs  of  obstruction,  followed  by  those  of  ent«^ 
itis  or  peritonitis.  The  other  important  diagnostic  evidences  of 
invagination  are  the  passage  of  blood  per  anum,  in  some  cases 
mixed  with  mucus  or  decomposed  tissues ;  the  detection  of  a 
. "  sausage-shaped  "  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  corresponding  to  «oo* 
part  in  the  intestine,  presenting  peristaltic  movements,  and  alte^ 
ing  as  the  case  progresses  in  its  direction,  extent,  and  shape ;  an<l 
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4e  end  of  the  intussuscepted  portion  being  felt  or  seen  by  exain- 
ijnation  of  the  rectum,  or  ihore  or  less  of  it  being  discharged  in  a 
Ijjpingrenous  condition.  In  the  latter  case  sudden  perforation  and 
4ftB  consequences  may  happen.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  some  impor- 
itLnt  distinctions  between  invagination  of  the  small  and  large  in- 
testines, viz.,  that  in  the  former  the  symptoms  are  greatly  more 
^•evere  and  acute  in  their  progress ;  hemorrhage  is  much  more 
^abundant,  blood  being  sometimes  vomited  also :  while  in  the  case 
$ilf  the  large  bowel,  there  is  generally  much  tenesmus,  with  dys- 
enteric stools.  Physical  examination  may  afFoixl  some  aid.  A 
pkrge  proportion  of  these  cases  end  fatally,  those  in  which  the 
aarge  intestine  is  involved  sometimes  lasting  many  weeks  or 
jbonths.  The  several  events  which  may  happen  in  their  course 
mre  indicated  in  the  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy.  5.  It  is 
scarcely  practicable  to  indicate  the  characters  of  obstruction  from 
tpasm  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  occurrence  of 
nidironic  constipation  in  a  hysterical  female,  ending  in  complete 
Obstruction,  might  suggest  paralysis,  though  probably  the  previ- 
^s  accumulation  of  fseces  actually  originates  the  obstruction.  It 
^nerally  yields  to  treatment. 

if  Prognosis. — Without  entering  into  details,  it  will  be  evident 
ihat  all  obstructions  of  the  bowels  are  exceedingly  dangerous. 
She  most  speedily  fatal  are  strangulations  and  intussusceptions. 
She  chronic  varieties  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  end  in  complete 
|lo6ure.  Accumulations  may  often  be  got  rid  of,  and  thus  re- 
povery.be  brought  about. 
H   Treatment. — This»  must  be  considered  separately,  according 

tthe  obstruction  is  chronic  and  gradual  in  its  progress,  or  sudden 
d  acute. 

In  chronic  cases,  the  main  principles  are  to  regulate  the  diet 

•ictly,  allowing  only  liquid  or  pultaceous,  highly  digestible  and 

itritious  articles,  in  moderate  quantities ;  to  endeavor  to  keep 

bowels  acting  comfortably,  for  which  mild  enemata  are  best, 

the  same  time  avoiding  the  use  of  strong  purgatives ;  to  re- 

>ye,  if  possible,  anything  causing  compression,  as  well  as  accu- 

lulations ;  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  improve 

le  general  condition ;  to  treat  troublesome  symptoms  referable 
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to  the  digestive  organs;  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  have  re- 
course to  certain  operations. 

Should  there  he  a  stricture  in  the  rectum,  it  may  often  be 
dilated  successfully  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  bougie.  In  certain 
instances  also,  it  is  desirable  to  make  an  artificial  anus  above  an 
obstruction,  as  described  in  surgical  works,  which  may  prolong 
life  considerably. 

In  cases  of  acute  obstructiofi,  from  whatever  cause,  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  is  not  on  any  account  to  excite  the  intestines 
by  giving  powerful  purgatives.  It  is  allowable  to  use  eneluata 
carefully,  so  as  to  clear  out  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion. Of  course  little  or  no  food  should  be  taken  by  the  mouth, 
and  soon  the  smallest  quantity  is  rejected  immediately ;  therefore 
all  the  necessary  support,  including  stimulants  when  required, 
must  be  administered  per  rectum,  and  frequently  considerable 
quantities  of  these  are  needed.  The  patient  may  be  permitted  to 
suck  ice.  The  most  important  internal  remedy  is  opium,  in  full 
doses,  which  is  best  introduced  by  subcutaneous  injection.  Bella- 
donna is  also  highly  recommended,  or  this  drug  combined  with 
opium.  For  intussusception  tobacco  has  been  employed,  usually 
in  the  form  of  an  enema  of  its  infusion,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
remedy.  External  applications  of  dry  heat,  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations, turpentine  stupes,  sinapisms,  ifec,  are  very  serviceable. 
Vomiting  and  other  symptoms  cfl-11  for  the  usual  remedies  for 
their  relief  In  the  case  of  intussusception,  the  gradual  injection 
of  a  large  amount  of  liquid  or  air  per  anum  has  been  frequently 
employed,  and  apparently  with  benefit. 

The  question  of  operating  presents  itself  in  many  of  these 
cases.  Of  course  if  there  is  any  evident  or  suspected  hernia, 
surgical  interference  is  necessary.  Another  operation,  which 
might  be  indicated,  is  to  open  the  abdomen,  with  the  view  either 
of  removing  some  internal  strangulation,  or  of  reducing  an  in- 
vagination. If  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  former 
exists,  it  id  decidedly  permissible  to  risk  opening  the  abdomen, 
especially  if  the  case  seems  ^otherwise  hopeless.  As  regards 
intussusception,  it  is  considered  by  most  authorities  only  allowa- 
ble to  attempt  its  reduction  when  the  large  inteatine  is  involved. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  results  are  not  very  satisfiustory. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

INTESTINAL   W0BM8— HELMINTHIASIS. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  intended  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  main  facts  relating  to  those  animal  parasites  which  infest  the 
alimentary  canal  of  human  beings;  but  it  will  be  convenient  in 
noticing  their  life-history,  to  allude  to  another  phase  of  their 
existence,  as  they  are  found  in  other  organs  of  the  body.  For  a 
■  complete  account  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referi'ed  to  Dr. 
Cobbold's  valuable  work. 

The  ordinary  intestinal  worms  include:    1.   Cestodes  or  tape- 

warms,    a.  Tsenia  mediocanellata.    b.  Tsenia  solium,    c.  Bothrio- 

,,    cephalus  latus.     2.  Nematodes,     a.  Ascaris  lumbricoides  (round- 

k     worm),     b.  Ascaris  or  oxyuris  vermicularis  (threadworm  or  seat- 

i    worm),     c.   Tricocephalus  dispar   (hair-headed   or  whipworm). 

,.    Among  rare  varieties  are  mentioned  taenia   nana  or  egyptica, 

elliptica,  and  flavo-punctata ;  bothriocephalus  cordatus ;  ascaris 

I    mystax ;  dochmius  duodenalis;  distoma  crassum  and  heterophyes. 

Etiology  and  Development. — It  seems  tolerably  certain 

^    that  no  intestinal  worm  develops  there  directly  from  an  ovum 

)    deposited  by  a  previous  tenant,  but  that  this  must  be  first  dis- 

''    charged  and  undergo  metamorphosis,  being  afterwards  conveyed 

r.    by  some  means  through  the  mouth  into  the  alimentary  canal,  in 

i.  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and  when  it  reaches  its  peculiar 
j  habitat,  it  grows  into  the  adult  animal.  As  regards  the  develop- 
ij  ment  of  the  nematodes,  an  embryo  forms  in  each  ovum  after  its 
discharge  in  the  stools,  or  in  the  case  of  the  threadworms,  even 
while  in  the  intestines ;  no  further  change  occurs  while  the  ovum 
is  outside,  though  it  may  retain  its  vitality  for  a  long  period.  In 
this  condition  it  is  supposed  to  enter  the  alimentary  canal  in 
various  ways,  such  as  by*  water,  vegetables,  fruit,  or  impure 
starchy  substances.  The  ova  of  threadworms  may  also  probably 
be  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the  fingers  of  a  person  already  infected, 
after  scratching  the  anus.    From  some  experiments,  however,  it 
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would  appear  that  the  embryos  of  round-wonns  will  not  undergo 
further  change  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the  free  state, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  taken  up  by  some  other 
animal,  such  as  a  small  worm  or  insect  or  its  larva,  which  is 
swallowed,  attached  to  vegetables,  Ac. 

The  development  of  tapeworms  is  better  known.  Segments  of 
these,  containing  abundant  ripe  ova,  separate  and  are  discharged 
per  anum,  or  even  break  up  within  the  bowel ;  the  ova  escape  and 
are  scattered  about  in  various  ways ;  they  are  then  swullowed  by 
different  animals,  especially  by  pigs,  oxen,  and  sheep,  mixed  with 
their  food.  In  the  alimentary  canal  the  shell  ruptures,  and  then 
the  embryo  (pro-scolex)  escapes,  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  siu^ 
face,  and  works  its  way  into  the  tissues,  until  it  reaches  a  suitable 
spot,  where  it  settles  down  and  undergoes  further  changes,  pre- 
senting a  head  and  neck,  with  appendages,  like  those  of  a  tape- 
worm {scolex\  from  which  a  vesicular  appendage  or  bladder 
hangs  down.  In.  this  stage  the  worm  is  named  a  cydioercw^  ax 
bladder-worm,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  muscles,  liver,  brain,  and 
other  organs  and  tissues  of  different  animals,  sometimes  in  human 
beings.  Each  tapeworm  has  a  special  form  of  cysticercus ;  that 
of  the  taenia  solium  is  named  the  cydicereus  celltUosua;  that  of  the 
tsenia  mediocanellata,  the  cysticercus  mediomneUaia,  This  cysti- 
cercus may  remain  for  some  years,  or  finally  perish ;  if,  however, 
it  in  any  way  reaches  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  particular 
class  of  animal  which  it  infests  in  the  adult  condition,  it  becomes 
attached  by  the  head,  the  vesicle  falls  off*,  and  then  a  succession 
of  segments  form,  constituting  the  ordinary  tapeworm.  The 
usual  way  in  which  these  larvse  reach  the  stomach  is  through 
eating  the  raw  or  imperfectly-cooked  flesh  of  the  animals  in 
which  they  occur ;  thus  the  tsenia  solium  comes  from  pig's  flesh 
(measly  pork,  &c.),  tsenia  mediocanellata  from  beef;  bothrio- 
cephalus  is  believed  to  be  conveyed  by  fish  or  mollusks. 

Diflierent  varieties  of  tapeworm  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  In  thb  country  the  tsenia  solium  and  mediocanellats 
are  the  forms  met  with,  the  latter  qtiite  as  frequently  as,  if  not 
more  frequently  than,  the  former.  Bothriocephalus  is  prevalent 
in  Eastern  Europe  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  and  in  Switieriand, 
especially  along  seacoasts  and  rivers.    Tapeworm  is  by  far  most 
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frequent  in  those  countries  where  much  pig's  flesh  is  coDsumed, 
and  individuals  who  do  not  eat  this,  such  as  Jews,  are  particu- 
larly exempt  irom  the  complaint.  It  is  frequently  observed 
among  those  who  in  their  occupation  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
knives,  used  for  cutting  raw  meat,  into  their  mouths,  such  as 
butchers,  cooks,  &c, ;  also  among  those  who  indulge  in  raw  or 
very  underdone  meat,  sausages,  and  such  articles,  as  then  the 
'  parasites  are  not  destroyed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this 
country  beef  is  often  the  meat  by  which  tapeworm  is  communi- 
cated. The  bothriocephalus  is  supposed  to  be  taken  in  drinking- 
water.  Women  suffer  more  frequently  than  men,  and  usually 
the  persons  affected  are  between  16  and  40  years  of  age. 

Sound  and  threadworms  are  principally  found  in  children, 
especially  if  they  are  in  bad  health,  or  improperly  fed  and  dirty. 
Roundworms  are  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  viz., 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Brazil,  and 
some  parts  of  Holland,  Grermany,  and  France,  especially  in  low 
and  damp  districts.  They  are  common  enough  in  this  country. 
It  is  presumed  that  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  enteric  mucous 
membrane,  leading  to  the  formation  of  much  viscid  mucus,  favors 
the  development  of  worms. 

Description. — Only  the  main  characters  of  the  ordinary 
worms  can  be  noticed  here,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

I.   Tapeworms. — In  the  adult  form   (Btrobila)  they  are  elongated, 
narrow,  flattened,  or  tape-like  in  form,  consisting  of  a  head,  neck,  and  a 
aeries  of  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  segments  or  links  (proglottides),  varying 
''    in  number  according  to  the  length  of  the  worm,  united  by  a  softer  and 
more  transparent  tissue.     The  links  grow  from  behind  the  neck  by  bud- 
ding, and  then  pass  on,  making  room  for  those  more  recently  formed,  so 
that  the  oldest  are  the  roost  distant  from  the  head.     At  first  they  are 
very  small,  but  enlarge  considerably  as  they  become  more  mature,  at  the 
>     same  time  altering  in  form  somewhat,  and  presenting  a  more  complicated 
'     structure.     Tapeworms  are  parenchymatous  in  structure,  consisting  of  a 
^     soft,  whitish,  or  yellowish-white  contractile  tissue,  having  no  mouth  or 
'     alimentary  canal,  but  presenting  a  water-vascular  system  communicating 
I     between  the  segments,  and  well-developed  sexual  organs.    These  arc  not 
evident  in  the  most  recent  links ;  the  female  apparatus  appears  first  as  a 
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median  tube  with  lateral  branches,  subsequently  becoming  more  divided, 
and  developing  ova,  which  almost  completely  fill  the  terminal  linb, 
rendering  them  opaque,  and  in  these  embryos  may  be  visible.  The  mtk 
organs  consist  of  tortuous  seminiferous  tubes  and  a  penis.  Each  segment 
is  hermaphrodite,  and  the  sexual  orifice  is  either  single  or  double,  open- 
ing either  laterally  or  on  one  surface.  All  the  varieties  of  tapeworm  in- 
habit the  small  intestine  ordinarily ;  rarely  one  may  enter  the  large 
bowel  or  the  stomach.  As  a  rule,  only  a  single  worm  is  present;  occa- 
sionally two  or  more. 


1.   Tcenia  Solium. 

Length  varies  from  a  yard 
to  100  or  150  feet  or  more,  but 
average  is  stated  by  different 
authorities  at  from  6  or  7  to 
20  or  30  feet.  Head  very 
small,  somewhat  globular  or 
bulbous,  with  a  slightly  prom- 
inent conical  snout  or  rostel- 
lum  in  front,  surrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  curved,  silicious 
hooks,  from  12  to  15  in  each 
row,  and  further  back  4  suck- 
ers, symmetrically  arranged. 
Neck  extremely  slender,  from 
J  to  nearly  an  inch  long,  trans- 
versely marked.  Segments^  in 
their  earliest  stage  very  small 
and  much  broader  than  long  ; 
gradually  become  more  flat- 
tened and  altered  in  the  rela- 
tion of  their  diameters,  so  as 
to  be  first  square  and  after- 
wards oblong,  being  much 
longer  than  broad,  with  the 
ends  narrowed,  especially  the 
anterior.  Mature  links  meas- 
ure about  }  an  inch  long  and 
J  inch  broad.  Male  andfemaU 
organs  open  by  one  orifice, 
which  is  situated  laterally^  in 
a  little  projection,  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  the  other,  but 
Tiot  regularly  alternating. 


2.   Tbmia  medio- 
eanellaia. 

Has  a  general 
resemblance  to 
taenia  solium, 
with  the  follow- 
ing differences. 
Length  usually 
greater.  Head 
larger,  has  nei- 
ther snout  nor 
hooks,  being  flat- 
tened in  front, 
but  its  4  suckers 
are  very  promi- 
nent and  power- 
ful. Leuckart 
describes  a  fifth 
smaller  one  be- 
tween them. 
Link^  more  nu- 
merous, broader, 
thicker,  and  firm- 
er. Sexual  organs 
more  developed 
and  divided,  and 
orifice  nearer  the 
posterior  border. 


8.   Bothrioeephalut 
LatuA, 

Length  very  consid- 
erable.  Head  obtuse 
or  club-shaped,  hav- 
ing no  books  or  prom- 
inences, but  merelj 
two  longitudinal  slitt 
or  grooved  suckers, 
one  on  each  side.  Seek 
very  short.  Segmentt 
exceedingly  numer- 
ous ;  not  distinctij 
visible  for  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  head; 
at  first  nearly  equal  io 
diameters,  but  soon 
m^ich  broader  than 
long;  have  a  slightly 
brownish  color.  Sex- 
ual openings  in  the 
middle  of  one  mtrfaee 
of  each  segment,  netr 
its  posterior  border, 
and  not  lateral;  the? 
are  distinct,  that  of 
the  male  apparatus 
being  anterior.  Oti 
of  a  brown  color. 


II.  Nematodxs. — The  main  characters  of  these  are  indicated  in  tha 
following  table : 


t 
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1.  Aacaris  Lumbricoides, 

Form  elongated  and  cylin- 
drical, but  tapering  towards 
the  ends,  especially  the  an- 
terior. Length  from  6  to  12 
or  16  inches,  and  diameter  2 
to  3  lines.  Appears  reddish, 
grayish-red,  or  yellowish- 
white,  semi-transparent, 
firm,  and  elastic.  Hetui  has 
three  small  prominences,  with 
the  mouth  between,  lined 
with  numerous  teeth.  A  cir-  I 
cular  depression  seiy rates  it ' 
from  the  body,  'rte  body 
presents  fine  transverse  mark- 
ings. Sexes  are  distinct 
Male  shorter,  and  curved  pos- 
teriorly, where  the  sexual 
organs  are  placed.  FemcUe 
straighter,  and  thicker  at  the 
hinder  extremity;  has  the 
sexual  opening  about  the  end 
of  the  anterior  third. 

Habitat,  small  intestines, 
but  often  migrates  into  the 
large  and  out  through  the 
anus,  or  rarely  to  the  stom- : 
ach,  cesophagus,  mouth. 
Dares,  frontal  sinuses,  wind- 
pipe, bile  and  pancreatic  ducts 
or  gall-bladder,  peritoneum, 
vagina,  urinary  organs,  and 
various  other  parts. 

Number  J  usually  several ; 
may  be  hundreds ;  sometimes 
only  one. 


2.  Asearis  Vermicu- 
laris. 

Ver}' small  and  deli- 
cate, fusiform,  males 
measuring  from  1  to  2 
lines  long,  females 
about  6  lines.  AVbitish 
and  semi-transparent; 
surface  presents  fine 
transverse  strisc.  Head 
has  a  terminal  mouth, 
with  3 scarcely  evident 
lips,  and  a  wing-like 
expansion  on  the  dor- 
sal and  ventral  aspects. 
Male  is  rolled  up  pos- 
teriorly, where  the 
sexual  organs  are  plac- 
ed. jP^wo/e  is  straight, 
or  but  slightly  bent, 
and  has  the  vulva 
about  the  junction  of 
the  anterior  and  mid- 
dle thirds. 

Habitat^  the  rectum 
and  lower  part  of  co- 
lon. Oftea  migrate 
around  the  anus  into 
the  vagina,  urethra,  or 
under  the  prepuce. 
Have  been  seen  in  the 
small  intestines  and 
stomach. 

Nwnber  usually  very 
great;  hundreds  or 
thousands. 


8.   Tricocephalus 
Dispar, 

Thread-like  in 
form,  being  from 
1  to  Ij  or  2  inches 
lon^;.  Posterior 
end  thicker  than 
anterior,  which  is 
hairlike,  and  ends 
in  a  simple  term- 
inal mouth.  Male 
is  the  smaller,  and 
is  spirally  coiled 
posteriorly.  Fe- 
male is  larger  and 
thicker,  only 

slightly  curved; 
the  u torus  con- 
tains an  immense 
number  of  ova. 

Habitat,  usually 
the  caecum,  rarely 
the  colon,  very 
rarely  the  ileum. 
The  head  is  gene- 
rally imbedded  in 
the  mucous  mem- 
brane, while  the 
body  moves  free- 

Number,  usual- 
ly not  great,  but 
may  be  hundreds. 


Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — ^Worras  frequently  exist  in  the 
alimentary  canal  without  exciting  any  evident  symptoms.  When 
present  they  are  usually  indicative  of  local  irritation,  reflex  dis- 
turbance, and  more  or  less  constitutional  disorder.  Occasionally 
worms  lead  to  congestion,  inflammation,  superficial  erosions  of 
the  mucous  sur&ce,  or  even  slight  ulceration,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  they  may  even  cause  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  or  by 
migrating  into  the  stomach,  bile-ducts,  liver,  larynx,  peritoneum, 
and  other  parts,  originate  dangerous  symptoms  referable  to  these. 
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It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the  symptoms  are  more 
marked  in  delicate  and  weakly  persons,  or  in  those  whose  nervoos 
system  is  highly  susceptible,  and  that  they  are  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  size  of  the  worms. 

The  local  symptoms  attending  the  tape  and  round  worms  are  an- 
easiness,  curious  sensations,  or  actual  griping  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
especially  about  the  umbilicus,  sometimes  amounting  to  attacks  of 
severe  colic,  attended  with  vomiting  and  retching,  faintness,  <b;.; 
capricious  and  variable  appetite,  often  with  craving  for  special 
and  indigestible  articles  of  food ;  furred  tongue  and  foul  breath ; 
nausea  or  vomiting ;  irregularity  of  the  bowel^  constipation  and 
slight  diarrhoea  alternating  from  time  to  time,  the  stools  some- 
times containing  mucus;  flatulence  with  distended  abdomen. 
The  main  reflex  phenomena  described  include  itching  at  the  vari- 
ous mucous  orifices,  causing  scratching  of  the  anus,  picking  of  the 
nose,  &c. ;  salivation  ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  which 
is  uneasy  and  disturbed ;  dull,  frontal  headache,  with  giddineas; 
noises  in  the  ears ;  squinting,  dilated  pupils,  cedema  of  eyelids, 
flashes  and  specks  before  the  eyes ;  twitchings  of  the  limbs  or 
facial  muscles,  or  violent  convulsions  ending  fatally  ;  chorea,  hys- 
terical, epileptic,  or  even  maniacal  attacks ;  deranged  menstrua- 
tion ;  palpitation ;  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat.  Among 
the  general  symptoms  observed  are  more  or  less  wasting,  pallor, 
sense  of  debility  and  languor,  pains  in  the  limbs,  fretfulness  and 
depression  of  spirits. 

In  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  these  symptoms  are  by  no  meaw 
characteristic  of  worms,  and  it  is  often  a  question  how  &r  they 
are  due  to  these :  still  when  they  are  present,  worms  should  always 
be  thought  of.  The  diagnosis  may  be  verified  by  the  passage  p^ 
anum  of  fragments  of  a  tapeworm  or  of  entire  roundworms,  aiw» 
if  necessary,  remedies  may  be  given  with  the  view  of  aiding  thd^ 
expulsion.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  stools  for  ova  ^ 
recommended  in  suspected  cases.  Portions  of  tapeworm  so©** 
times  escape  spontaneously  as  the  patient  is  walking  along. 

Threadxoorms  are  very  common  in  weakly  and  dirty  childrtfi 
and  as  they  are  often  extremely  numerous,  they  give  rise  to  much 
local  irritation,  causing  severe  itching  and  tickling  about  the  anoSi 
which  leads  to  constant  scratching ;  this  is  especially  intense  to- 
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wards  night,  and  may  gravely  interfere  with  sleep.  Occasionally 
these  worms  excite  considerable  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  not  un- 
commonly originate  prolapsus  ani.  Also  they  frequently  pass 
into  the  vagina,  causing  much  irritation  here,  leading  to  catarrh, 
undue  sexual  excitement,  or  now  and  then  severe  hemorrhage. 
By  getting  under  the  prepuce  they  promote  the  habit  of  mastur- 
bation. On  examination  the  worms  may  oflen  be  seen  moving 
about  the  anus,  as  well  as  in  abundance  in  the  stools.  Various 
reflex  symptoms,  similar  to  those  associated  with  the  other  worms, 
are  said  to  be  due  to  threadworms,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

The  irieoeephalus  dispar  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — Most  worms  may  be  readily  got  rid  of  if  properly 
treated.  Tapeworms  are  sometimes  difficult  to  remove  completely, 
but  with  systematic  management  a  cure  may  almost  always  be 
effected.  It  is  safest  to  see  that  the  head  of  a  tapeworm  is  dis- 
charged, else,  if  this  remains,  a  further  growth  will  probably  take 
place ;  however,  it  is  affirmed  that  if  only  the  head  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  neck  is  left  the  worm  will  die ;  and  further,  the 
nearer  the  head  any  portion  is  which  is  detached,  the  more  easily 
will  the  rest  be  got  rid  of.  Worms  may  now  and  then  prove 
highly  dangerous  by  their  migrations,  or  by  causing  obstruction 
of  the  bowels ;  death  may  also  occur  from  reflex  convulsions 
excited  by  them. 

Treatment. — ^If  worms  are  present,  of  course  the  first  object 
in  treatment  is  to  get  them  expelled.  The  remedies  for  this  end 
must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  parasite.  For  tapeworm  the 
following  plan  of  treatment  is  usually  efficacious :  To  let  the 
patient  take  only  liquids,  such  as  milk  and  beef  tea,  for  a  day, 
then  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  in  the  evening,  and 
finally,  early  on  the  following  morning,  if  the  oil  has  acted  well, 
to  give  a  draught  containing  the  liquid  extract  of  male  fern^  in  a 
dose  of  10  drops  to  ^i  or  S^ss.,  according  to  age.  The  draught 
may  be  made  up  with  sugar,  mucilage,  and  milk,  or  with  the  yelk 
of  an  egg  and  cinnamon-water.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  clear 
out  the  bowels  so  as  to  expose  the  worm,  and  then  the  male  fern 
acts  upon  it  and  kills  it.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  follow  this 
up  by  another  dose  of  castor  oil,  but  generally  this  is  not  needed, 
as  the  drug  itself  acts  as  a  purgative.    Some  authorities  prefer 
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the  powdered  feni.  In  order  to  see  whether  the  head  is  dis- 
charged, each  stool  must  be  received  into  a  separate  yessel,  then 
mixed  with  water  and  filtered  through  coarse  muslin. 

Other  anthelmintics  employed  for  the  destruction  of  tapewomtf 
are  kousso^  followed  by  a  cathartic ;  kamela  powder  (3i  to  Siij  "* 
treacle  or  syrup)  ;  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  pomegran- 
ate  (Jij  in  Oj,  boiled  down  to  Oss.) ;  powdered  areca  nut;  oil  cf 
turpentine  (Ji  to  Sss.)  ;  and  petroleum  (njZxx  to  xxx).  If  the  worm 
projects  through  the  anus,  it  has  been  recommended  to  roll  it 
gradually  round  a  piece  of  stick,  and  thus  draw  it  out,  or  to  apply 
some  poisonous  agent  to  the  protruded  portion. 

For  roundworms  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  santonin,  which 
is  the  active  principle  of  the  popular  worm-seeds.  It  is  well  be- 
fore administering  it  to  give  an  aperient,  such  as  a  little  jalap 
with  scammony,  and  to  limit  the  diet  to  liquids  for  a  day.  San- 
tonin may  be  employed  alone,  in  doses  of  from  1  to  5  grains  every 
morning  for  2  or  3  days,  in  sugar  or  syrup,  or  made  up  into 
lozenges  or  with  ginger-bread.  It  seems  to  be  more  efficaciuiu 
when  mixed  with  castor  oil,  and  Kiichenmeister  advises  that 
from  2  to  4  grains  be  dissolved  in  ^i  of  the  oil,  and  5^  taken 
every  hour  until  it  acts.  Other  preparations  used,  containing 
santonin,  are  an  ethereal  extract  of  worm-seeds  and  santonate  of 
soda.  Mucuna  and  powdered  tin  are  also  employed  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  roundworms,  which  act  by  mechanical  irritation :  some 
rely  merely  upon  strong  purgatives. 

Santonin  is  also  useful  internally  for  threadworms,  but  these 
are  decidedly  best  got  rid  of  by  means  of  injections,  of  which 
many  kinds  have  been  employed.  Any  of  the  following  will 
answer  well,  viz.:  Common  salt  and  other  alkaline  salts  dissolved 
in  water  or  gruel  (5i  to  Oj) ;  santonin  with  castor  oil ;  infusion 
of  quassia ;  infusion  or  decoction  of  wormwood ;  tincture  of  steel 
(5i  to  Oj  of  water  or  infusion  of  quassia) ;  olive  oil ;  lime-water; 
decoction  of  aloes ;  decoction  of  rue ;  or  even  mere  water,  if 
employed  freely  for  a  few  days.  Cleanliness  is  of  great  impo^ 
tance. 

The  trieoeephalus  requires  no  special  treatment. 

In  all  cases  of  worms  it  is  essential  to  look  to  the  state  of  the 
general  health,  and  improve  thb  by  means  of  steel  and  other 
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tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  if  required,  as  well  as  by  attention  to  diet 
I  and  hygienic  measures.  Also  the  alimentary  canal  must  be  at- 
(  tended  to  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  acting,  so  as  to  prevent 
•|  accumulation  of  unhealthy  mucus.  Scammony,  jalap,  rhubarb, 
f.  and  castor  oil  are  the  best  aperients  in  these  cases,  and  the  pow- 
L  ders  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  or 
magnesia. 

The  prevention  of  worms  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  especially  as  regards  tapeworms,  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  taking  every  precaution  against  those 
habits  mentioned  under  the  etiology,  by  which  the  ova  are  con- 
veyed into  the  stomach,  such  as  eating  raw  or  partially  cooked 
meat,  putting  knives  into  the  mouth,  drinking  impure  water,  &c. 
Stools  known  to  contain  any  kind  of  worms  or  their  ova  should 
be  immediately  destroyed.  Of  course  any  meat  that  is  measly 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  consumed.  In  children  important  pro- 
phylactic measures  against  worms  are  the  maintenance  of  good 
I     health,  keeping  the  digestive  organs  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
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and  attention  to  cleanlin^s. 


Trichinosis. 


It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  the  present  chapter  a  disease  due  to 
the  entrance  into  the  body  of  a  parasite  named  trichina  spiralis.  It  is 
very  rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent,  where  it  occurs  sometimes  as  an  epidemic. 

Etioloot  AMD  Patholoot. — Trichina)  are  introduced  into  the  human 
body  solely  by  eating  pig's  flesh  in  which  they  exist,  either  in  a  raw  or  im- 
perfectly cooked  condition,  or  in  the  form  of  pickled  and  smoked  articles, 
sauaageB,  &c.  When  this  reaches  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  parasites 
are  liberated,  and  develop  with  great  rapidity,  the  females  being  far  the 
more  numerous  and  larger,  and  forming  an  immense  number  of  young 
trichins,  which  perforate  the  intestinal  wall,  migrate  along  the  mesen- 
tery to  the  spine,  and  then  all  over  the  body,  entering  the  muscles,  pene- 
trating even  the  sarcolemroa.  These  are  their  habitat,  and  here  they 
1  set  up  inflammatory  action,  becoming  surrounded  by  a  capsule  or  shell. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  several  productions  of  young  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  with  subsequent  migrations. 

Akatomical  Gharactkbs. — In  man  trichinaB  at  first  excite  gastro- 
enteric catarrh,  often  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.     After  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  the  muscles  are  seen  to  pre- 
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Bent  under  the  lens  fine  BtrisB  or  minute  dots,  of  a  grayish-white  and 
opaque  aspect,  which  are  collections  of  the  parasite,  contained  in  capsules 
or  cysts  produced  hy  their  irritation.  These  become  more  abundant  is 
the  case  advances,  and  are  chiefly  observed  in  the  muscles  of  the  loinc, 
diaphragm,  intercostals,  muscles  of  the  neck,  eye,  larynx,  and  tongue. 
In  the  limbs  they  are  mainly  found  in  those  nearest  the  trunk,  and  they 
are  most  numerous  near  their  tendinous  attachments.  The  affected 
parts  feel  unusually  firm  and  resistant.  On  microscopic  examination  the 
muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  increased.  Each  little  cyst  is  somewhat  ovoid,  at  first 
transparent,  but  soon  becoming  thicker  and  more  opaque,  and  ultimately 
calcifying.  The  trichina  is  coiled  up  in  it,  and  is  very  minute,  the 
female  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  head  is  finely-pointed,  unarmed, 
with  a  minute  mouth  in  the  centre.  In  fatal  cases,  extensive  bronchitis, 
pulmonary  congestion  or  inflammation,  venous  thrombosis,  and  paren- 
chymatous degeneration  of  various  organs  are  frequently  observed. 

Symptoms. — Trichinosis  generally  begins  with  symptoms  of  more  or 
less  gastro-enteric  disorder,  such  as  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigas- 
trium, impaired  appetite,  discomfort  after  eating,  nausea  or  vomiting, 
eructations,  colicky  pains,  and  diarrhoea,  with  a  feeling  of  much  languor 
and  depression  ;  in  some  cases  the  onset  is  characterized  by  violent  sick- 
ness and  purging,  simulating  cholera  or  irritant  poisoning.  Occasion- 
ally the  disease  sets  in  quite  insidiously,  with  merely  a  feeling  of  lassitude 
and  depression,  wandering  pains,  and  stiffness  in  the  limbs.  The  subse- 
quent characteristic  symptoms  are  those  dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  the  muscles.  Those  of  the  limbs  which  are  affected  become  painful, 
tender,  swollen,  hard,  and  rigid  ;  there  is  much  stiffness,  movement  being 
greatly  impaired,  and  the  joints  are  fixed  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  flexion, 
any  attempt  to  extend  them  causing  much  pain.  From  implication  of 
various  muscles  result  attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea,  aphonia,  trismus,  dys- 
phagia, impaired  movement  of  the  tongue,  &c.  A  peculiar  oedema  ii 
also  observed,  affecting  the  face  and  eyelids,  and  extending  in  the  limbs 
from  the  upper  part  towards  the  hands  and  feet. 

Symptomatic  pyrexia  accompanies  this  condition,  often  severe,  the 
temperature  sometimes  rising  to  106®,  and  the  pulse  to  120°  or  140°; 
abundant  clammy  perspirations  may  be  observed,  and  occasionally 
miliaria.  In  cases  tending  to  a  fatal  issue,  low,  typhoid  symptoms  set 
in,  frequently  with  signs  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  &c.  If  recovery 
ensues,  the  muscular  symptoms  subside,  as  well  as  the  pyrexia,  but  con- 
valescence is  protracted  usually,  there  being  much  debility,  annmia,  and 
oedema  for  a  considerable  time. 

Diagnosis. — Trichinosis  may,  in  severe  cases,  be  mistaken  at  first  for 
cholera  or  poisoning.  It  may  also  simulate  typhoid  fever.  After  i 
time  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  muscles  are  quite  characteriatio. 


• 
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Tbbatmbnt. — ^To  prevent  the  disease,  meat  containing  trichinie  should 
be  avoided,  and  microscopic  examination  of  pig's  flesh  is  employed  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  In  order  to 
be  safe,  the  best  plan  is  never  to  eat  any  pig's  flesh  which  has  not  been 

I  thoroughly  cooked.  In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  is  to  get  rid  of  the  trichinae  in  the  alimentary  canal  by 

!|'  means  of  castor  oil  or  some  other  aperient,  which  may  be  given  even 
though  there  is  diarrhoea.  Benzine,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  remedies 
have  been  administered,  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  parasites,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  succeed.  The  general  treatment  must  be  sup- 
porting, with  quinine  and  stimulants.  Hot  and  anodyne  fomentations, 
or  warm  baths,  relieve  the  muscles  most  effectually. 


* 


*. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVEE  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

Clinical  Characters. — 1.  Morbid  aenaations  connected  with  the 
liver  are  referred  mainly  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  but  may  extend 
across  the  epigastrium  to  the  opposite  side,  or  shoot  in  various  directions. 
They  include  different  kinds  of  pain,  with  or  without  tenderness,  or 
merely  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  fulness,  weight,  and  heaviness.  Sympa- 
I        tbetic  pains  in  the  right  shoulder  are  very  common. 

2.  Some  important  symptoms  result  from  disturbance  of  the  bUiary 
f      functions^  the  chief  being  those  associated  with  jaundice,  under  'which 
they  will  be  discussed.     Bile  may  be  secreted  in  excess,  or  be  of  im- 
proper quality,  and  thus  act  as  an  irritant,  causing  bilious  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting. 

8.  Obstmeiion  of  the  portal  circulation  leads  to  mechanical  congestion 
:  of  its  tributary  veins.  The  obvious  clinical  phenomena  resulting  from 
k  this  are  those  indicating  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  with  catarrh  and 
its  consequences;  hemorrhage  into  the  alimentary  canal ;  distension  of 
■  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  ;  ascites  ;  enlargement  of  the  spleen  ;  and 
^  haemorrhoids.  After  death  the  veins  within  the  abdomen  are  often 
(  found  much  enlarged  and  varicose,  and  the  organs  presenting  the  usual 
L       morbid  changes  which  follow  long-continued  venous  congestion. 

4.  If  the  liver  is  enlarged,  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  symptoms  by 
pressing  upon  neighboring  structures,  such  as  the  diaphragm,  vena  cava, 
or  duodenum. 
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5.  Physical  examination  of  the  liver  may  demonstrate  either  displace- 
ment, alteration  in  shape,  enlargement,  contraction,  or  alteration  in  its 
characters  on  palpation.  T\iQ general  characters  of  hepatic  tumor  areas 
follows : 

(i.)  Its  site  corresponds  mainly  to  that  of  the  liver,  or  there  is  a  history 
of  its  having  grown  from  this  direction ;  it  does  not  descend  into  the 
pelvis,  but  can  he  tra.ced  within  the  margin  of  the  tfioraxt  and  appears 
superjicial;  sometimes  it  is  distinctly  visible^  or  bulges  out  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest,  (ii.)  Though  the  dimensions  may  be  very  great,  yet,  as  a 
rule,  the  normal  general  outline  of  the  liver  can  be  traced  more  or  leas 
distinctly;  while  the  sensations  on  palpation  are  often  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic, (iii.)  The  organ  is  somewhat  movable  on  manipulation,  but 
not  to  any  marked  extent,  (iv.)  On  percussion  there  is  absolute  dulness, 
with  considerable  sense  of  resistance  generally  ;  the  dulness  can  be  traced 
upwards  towards  the  chest,  and  may  have  the  curved  outline  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  liver;  it  is,  however,  influenced  by  different  degrees 
of  distension  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  (v.)  The  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  are  often  interfered  with,  especially  on  the  right  side,  but  the 
liver  is  generally  altered  in  position  by  deep  breathing,  (vi.)  Posture 
may  influence  the  organ  also,  it  being  more  prominent  and  lower  in  the 
abdomen  in  the  standing  posture. 

6.  Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  presents  an  enlargement,  with  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  (i.)  It  occupies  generally  the  right  hypochondrium, 
and  can  be  felt  coming  from  under  the  margin  of  the  liver,  appearing  to 
be  superficial ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to  extend 
down  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  (ii.)  As  a  rule  the  shape  is  pyriform, 
with  the  base  towards  the  surface,  (iii.)  The  surface  is  generally  smooth, 
and  has  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  feel,  (iv.)  Almost  always  the  tumor  is 
very  movable  from  side  to  side,  turning  on  a  flxed  point,  which  is  under 
the  liver;  even  a  change  of  posture  may  alter  its  position  considerably. 
Now  and  then  it  is  fixed  by  adhesions. 

Hepataloia. 

The  occurrence  of  intermittent  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  connection 
with  the  liver  has  been  attributed,  especially  by  Dr.  Anstie,  to  a  simple 
neuralgia  in  some  instances.  This  affection  is  but  a  part  of  a  general 
nervous  condition,  attended  with  similar  pains  in  other  parta,  and  deep 
mental  depression.  The  attacks  are  not  accompanied  with  vomiting,  bat 
it  is  said  there  may  be  jaundice.  The  main  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  to 
separate  this  pain  from  that  due  to  the  passage  of  a  gallstone. 

Jaundice — Icterus. 
Jaundice  is  another  of  those  symptoms  which  has  been  dignified  by 
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being  described  as  a  special  disease.  Essentially  it  merely  means  the 
peculiar  discoloration  of  skin  and  other  structures,  which  is  observed 
when  the  bile-pigments  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

Etioloot  and  Pathology. — Cases  of  jaundice  have  long  been  divided 
into  (a.)  Those  in  which  there  is  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  escape 
of  the  bile  through  the  ducts.  (6.)  Those  in  which  there  is  no  such  ob- 
struction. 

1.  Jaundice  from  Obstrticiion. — This  maybe  due  to:  (a.)  Impaction  of 
9ome  foreign  body  in  the  hepatic  or  common  bile-duct^  viz.,  gallstones^ 
thickened  or  gritty  bile,  rarely  parasites,  either  formed  in  the  liver  or 
its  duct  (distoma  hepaticum***^  and  hydatids),  or  having  entered  from  the 
intestines  (roundworm),  very  rarely  fruitstones  or  other  bodies  which 
have  passed  into  the  duct  from  the  bowels,  (b.)  Catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ducts,  or  of  the  duodenum  about  the  orifice,  causing 
narrowing  of  the  calibre,  {c.)  Organic  cfianges  in  the  walls  of  the  duct 
or  at  the  orifice,  leading  to  more  or  less  stricture,  even  to  complete  ob- 
literation, viz.,  congenital  constriction  or  closure,  thickening  of  the  walls 
from  inflammatory  changes,  perihepatitis,  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer  either 
in  the  duct  or  duodenum,  (d.)  Pressure  upon  the  ^vici^  invasion  of  its 
canaly  or  closure  of  its  opening  by  tumors,  &c.,  especially  by  projecting 
growths  from  the  liver,  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fissure,  and  pan- 
creatic disease  involving  the  duodenum  ;  rarely  by  pyloric  tumor,  growths 
in  or  behind  the  peritoneum,  hepatic  aneurism,  fecal  accumulation  in  the 
colon,  uterine  and  ovarian  enlargements  including  pregnancy  and  renal 
tumors.  («.)  Functional  disturbance  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  duct,  in 
the  way  of  spasm  or  paralysis  (?). 

Physiologists  differ  in  their  views  as  to  how  the  bile  is  secreted,  and 
this  influences  the  opinions  as  to  the  pathology  of  jaundice  in  these  cases 
of  obstruction.  It  is  generally  maintained  that  both  the  bile-acids  and 
pigments  are  formed  in  the  liver ;  some  believe,  however,  that  the  latter 
Bie  produced^  either  partly  or  entirely,  in  the  bloody  and  merely  separated 
by  the  liver.  Hence  arise  the  two  theories  :  1.  That  the  discoloration  of 
jaundice  is  due  to  excessive  absorption  of  the  bile  by  the  veins  and  lymphatics 
after  its  formation.  2.  That  it  results  from  suppression  of  its  secretion, 
and  hence  retention  of  the  pigment  in  the  blood.  The  former  is  probably 
the  correct  view,  and  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  secretion  of  bile  is  going  on,  and  to  the 
slowness  of  its  decomposition  in  the  blood.   Absorption  is  always  proceed- 


*  The  distoma  hepatxeum^  or  liver-fluke,  is  a  small  trematode  worm, 
often  found  in  sheep,  very  rarely  in  the  human  being,  occupying  either 
the  gall-bladder  or  bile-ducts.  It  is  of  a  flattened,  elongated,  oval  form, 
soft,  and  brownish  or  yellowish  in  color. 
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ing  during  health,  but  the  bile  thus  taken  up  is  speedily  changed  in  the 
process  of  nutrition. 

2.  Jaundice  vnthmit  Obairuction. — The  conditions  under  which  thii 
variety  is  supposed  to  occur  are:  a.  In  certain  specific  fevers ,  viz.,  yellow, 
remittent,  intermittent,  and  relapsing  fevers ;  very  rarely  in  typhiu, 
typhoid,  or  scarlatina.  6.  When  certain  poisons  Are  present  in  the  blood, 
especially  in  connection  with  pysemia,  snake-bites,  poisoning  by  phospho- 
rus, mercury,  copper,  or  antimony,  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether, 
c.  In  acute  or  chronic  atrophy  of  the  liver  or  destruction  of  its  tissue  from 
any  cause,  d.  In  congestion  of  the  liver,  e.  From  disturbed  inncrvatumj 
especially  after  sudden  intense  mental  emotion.  /.  When  the  blood  is  in' 
sufficiently  aerated^  as  in  pneumonia,  new-born  infants,  or  as  the  result 
of  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation,  g.  Where  bile  is  formed  in  mach 
excess.  A.  In  cases  of  habitual  or  long-continued  constipation,  t.  In 
certain  states  of  the  portal  system  of  veins,  as  when  they  contain  abun- 
dant pigment  granules,  or  are  unusually  empty  after  profuse  hemorrhage 
from  the  alimentary  canal,    j.  As  an  epidemic. 

Before  mentioning  the  various  explanations  given  of  the  occurrence  of 
jaundice  under  the  above  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  express  my  agree- 
ment with  those  who  consider  that  in  many  of  these  cases  it  results  from 
obstruction,  at  all  events  to  some  degree,  which  may  arise  from  pressure 
upon  the  smaller  ducts  within  the  liver,  catarrh  of  the  main  ducts,  or  the 
formation  of  plugs  of  mucus.  The  views  suggested  by  different  writers 
as  to  the  pathology  of  the  various  forms  of  non-obstructive  jaundice  are, 
that  it  is  dependent  upon  :  1.  Suppression  of  secretion.  2.  Increased  ab- 
sorption, so  that  more  bile  enters  the  blood  than  can  undergo  decompofi* 
tion,  either  from  excessive  secretion,  undue  retention  of  bile  in  the  in- 
testines owing  to  constipation,  or  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  portal 
vessels.  8.  Impaired  and  delayed  metamorphosis  of  the  bile  elements 
in  the  blood,  and  some  think  that  the  bile-acids  are  converted  in  thi» 
fluid  into  bile-pigments,  owing  to  imperfect  oxidation.  4  Conversion 
of  the  haimatin  of  the  blood  into  bile-pigments.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  nervous  disturbance  in  producing  jaundice,  it  is  presumed  that 
this  may  affect  the  activity  of  the  secretion,  the  state  of  the  portal  veins, 
or  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  in  the  blood. 

Jaundice  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  even  grave  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  liver  itself,  and,  in  such  cases,  when  it  is  very  marked 
it  generally  results  from  some  projection  from  the  organ  interfering  with 
the  main  ducts,  or  from  the  glands  in  the  fissure  being  involved.  It  may 
be  due  to  destruction  of  the  liver  tissue,  or  to  the  ducts  or  the  circulation 
in  the  interior  of  the  organ  being  interfered  with. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  jaundice  not  only  are  the  skin  and 
conjunctivae  more  or  less  stained  with  bile-pigment,  but  also  most  of  the 
other  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body,  as  well  as  morbid  exudations 
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and  effusions.  In  the  skin  the  pigment  exists  chiefly  in  the  rete  muco- 
sum,  also  involTring  the  sweat-glands  considerahly.  The  nerve-tissues 
are  but  slightly  affected,  and  the  general  mucous  membranes  with  their 
secretion  still  less.  The  bile-pigments  are  found  in  the  clot  and  serum 
of  the  blood,  but  not  the  acids ;  in  prolonged  cases  coagulation  is  imper- 
fect, and  the  corpuscles  are  altered  in  their  characters,  while  not  uncom- 
monly there  are  extravasations  of  blood.  In  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice 
the  liver  itself  becomes  at  first  enlarged  uniformly,  without  any  altera- 
tion in  shape,  and  mottled  of  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  tint,  in  some 
cases  being  olive  green  ;  its  ducts  are  distended,  and  in  time  numerous 
particles  of  pigment  are  seen  in  the  cells.  Should  the  obstruction  be  in 
the  common  duct,  the  gall-bladder  will  be  enlarged.  If  the  obstruction 
is  persistent,  the  liver  undergoes  degeneration,  becoming  atrophied,  very 
dark,  sometimes  almost  black,  and  softened,  many  of  its  cells  being  de- 
stroyed, leaving  only  a  granular  detritus  under  the  microscope.  The 
kidneys  also  are  much  changed  in  prolonged  cases,  being  deeply  colored, 
their  tubules  containing  a  black  or  brown  deposit,  and  their  secreting 
cells  presenting  granules  of  pigment,  or  ultimately  breaking  down. 

Stmptoms. — The  most  obvious  clinical  indications  of  jaundice  are 
those  derived  from  the  external  diseohratiorij  the  urine^  and  the  conse- 
quences of  vtbsenee  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal.  Usually  the  first 
signs  are  afforded  by  the  urine,  next  by  the  conjunctives,  and  then  by 
the  skin.  The  conjunctivae  are  more  or  less  deeply  tinged  yellow.  The 
skin  may  present  a  variety  of  tints,  from  a  faint  yellow  to  a  brownish  or 
blackish-green.  The  color  is  deepest  where  the  epidermis  is  thin,  and 
varies  with  age,  complexion,  amount  of  fat,  &c.  If  the  lips  or  gums  are 
pressed,  so  as  to  expel  the  blood,  a  yellowish  hue  is  often  observed.  The 
urine  has  a  color  ranging  from  a  light  saffron-yellow  to  one  resembling 
mahogany  or  porter  ;  on  standing  it  usually  becomes  greenish.  Its  froth 
is  yellow,  and  it  will  tinge  white  linen  or  blotting-paper  dipped  into  it, 
often  staining  the  underclothing.  Chemical  examination  is  most  impor- 
tant, as  indicating  the  presence  of  bile-pigments,  and,  as  many  believe, 
of  bile-acids.  The  former  is  tested  for  by  nitric  acid.  Either  a  few  drops 
of  urine  and  acid  may  be  placed  on  a  white  porcelain  surface,  and  allowed 
to  come  into  contact ;  or  a  little  urine  may  be  poured  int6  a  test-glass, 
and  the  acid  allowed  gently  to  run  down  its  interior,  so  as  to  sink  to  the 
bottom.  A  play  of  colors  is  observed,  to  violet,  green,  blue,  and  red, 
these  soon  disappearing.  The  bile-acids  are  detected  by  Pettenkofer's 
test,  viz.,  by  adding  a  fragment  of  lump  sugar  to  a  little  urine  in  a  test- 
glass,  and  then  pouring  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
drop  by  drop,  allowing  it  to  trickle  down  the  side  of  the  tube.  A  deep 
purple  color  is  produced  where  the  acid  and  urine  meet.  Dr.  George 
Harley  and  others  aflSrm  that  the  bile-acids  are  only  present  in  the  urine 
in  cases  of  obstruetive  jaundice,  and  not  in  that  due  to  suppression ;  also 
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that  they  may  disappear  in  prolonged  cases  of  the  former  owing  to  de- 
struction of  the  liver  tissue.  Another  important  character  is,  that  the 
urine  often  contains  leucin  and  tyrosin,  crystals  of  which  may  be  leea 
under  the  microscope  after  careful  evaporation  of  some  of  the  excretion  to 
a  syrupy  consistence.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  is  deficient  at 
first ;  the  reaction  is  acid ;  the  proportion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  variei} 
and  they  may  he  in  excess.  In  advanced  cases  sugar  sometimes  appears. 
Renal  epithelium  or  casts  tinged  with  biliary  coloring  matters  are  occa- 
sionally observed. 

When  the  bile  does  not  reach  the  intestines,  the  consequences  are  con- 
stipation, with  unhealthy  stools,  these  being  deficient  in  coloring  matters 
often  pale-drab  or  clay-colored,  dry,  offensive,  and  containing  excess  of 
fat ;  formation  of  much  foul  gas  from  decomposition,  with  consequent 
fiatulence,  and  passage  of  fetid  flatus.  Occasionally  diarrhoea  is  observed 
from  time  to  timci^or  dysenteric  symptoms.  There  is  usually  a  disinclin- 
ation for  food,  especially  for  fatty  matters,  and  eructations  are  common, 
which  may  have  a  bitter  taste.  Evidence  of  the  presence  of  bile  is  often 
afforded  by  the  sweat,  milk,  saliva,  and  tears.  From  the  accumulation 
of  bile  acids  in  the  blood  result  not  uncommonly  cutaneous  itching, 
which  may  be  very  distressing ;  slowness  of  the  heart's  action  and  pulse, 
which  may  fall  to  50,  40,  or  even  20  per  minute  ;  as  well  as  a  feeling  of 
languor,  depression,  and  debility,  lowness  of  spirits,  with  incapacity  for 
exertion,  irritability, and  drowsiness.  The  symptoms  last  mentioned  are 
also  partly  due  to  the  emaciation  and  impaired  nutrition,  which  usually 
become  soon  apparent,  in  prolonged  cases  being  very  marked.  In  some 
instances  urticaria,  lichen,  boils,  carbuncles,  or  petechias  are  observed. 
Yellow  vision  (xanthopsy)  is  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon,  and  its 
cause  is  very  uncertain. 

Jaundice,  especially  the  non-obstructive  variety,  may  be  accompanied 
with  symptoms  indicative  of  the  "  typhoid  state,"  low  nervous  symptoms, 
or  dangerous  hemorrhages,  particularly  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
ending  speedily  in  death.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  these  phenom- 
ena are  often  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice. 
They  have  been  attributed  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  bile-acidf, 
of  cholesterin,  of  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  bile-acids 
or  their  formative  elements,  or  of  some  noxious  substance  formed  in  the 
cells  of  the  liver  ;  or  to  the  metamorphosis  of  materials  in  the  process  of 
preparation  for  excretion  by  the  urine  being  checked  or  modified,  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  bile,  which  is  required  for  these  changes  ;  so  that  instead 
of  urea  and  such  compounds,  intermediate  products  are  formed,  which 
collect  in  the  blood  and  act  as  poisons.  Might  it  not  be  that,  in  some  of 
these  cases  at  all  events,  the  above  symptoms  are  independent  of  the  jaan- 
dice,  and  result  from  some  general  morbid  state,  or  some  condition  of  tbs 
kidneys,  which  leads  to  blood-poisoning? 
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Phyneal  examination  will  probably,  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice, 

reyeal  in  a  short  time  enlargement  of  the  liver,  not  great,  and  quite  regu- 

*■     lar.     If  the  common  duct  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder  may  also  present 

a  fluctuating  enlargement.     In  prolonged  cases  the  liver  may  ultimately 

afford  the  physical  signs  of  atrophy. 

The  course,  duration,  and  intensity  of  jaundice  vary  greatly,  according 
to  its  cause.  It  may  be  merely  a  slight  temporary  disturbance,  or  perma- 
nent and  extreme  in  degree. 

B1AOKO8I8. — The  first  matter  is  to  be  certain  that  there  is  jaundice. 
The  discoloration  of  the  skin  might  possibly  be  simulated  by  a  chlorotic 
tint,  the  cachexia  of  chronic  lead-poisoning,  malaria,  or  cancer,  the  color 
associated  with  suprarenal  disease,  or  bronzing  from  exposure  to  the  sun. 
The  conjunctivae  and  urine  should  always  be  particularly  examined.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  yellowness  due  to  the  collection 
of  fat  under  the  conjunctiva  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  jaundice.  Also 
pigments  form  in  the  urine  sometimes,  which  render  it  very  dark  ;  and 
now  and  then  malingerers  purposely  stain  the  skin  and  add  coloring 
matters  to  the  urine. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  jaundice  is  of  the  obstructive 
or  non-obstructive  variety,  but  the  latter,  as  well  as  its  particular  cause, 
may  be  generally  recognized:  a.  By  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs,  and  the  other  symptoms  which  accompany  it.  b.  By  the  dis- 
coloration being  less  marked,  c.  By  the  presence  of  more  or  less  bile  in 
the  stools,  d.  By  examination  of  the  urine,  which,  as  already  stated, 
according  to  Dr.  G.  Harley,  gives  indications  of  the  presence  of  bile- 
acids  only  in  the  obstructive  form  of  jaundice,  though  many  deny  this, 
and  which  in  the  non-obstructive  variety  yields  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

The  precise  cause  of  obstructive  jaundice  is  determined  by — a.  The  age, 
sex,  habits,  and  general  past  history  of  the  patient,  b.  The  preceding 
and  accompanying  symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  e.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  jaundice  has  set  in  and  its  intensity,  d.  Careful  physical 
examination  of  the  abdomen,  e.  The  course  and  progress  of  the  case  and 
the  effects  of  treatment.  Intelligent  attention  to  these  points  will  gener- 
ally lead  to  a  correct  opinion.  The  more  rare  causes  can  only  be  made  out 
by  exclusion,  and  are  often  merely  guessed  at.  The  fact  of  the  gall-blad- 
der being  enlarged  or  not,  will  as  a  rule  show  whether  any  obstruction  is 
in  connection  with  the  hepatic  or  common  bile-duct. 

Pboonosis. — In  most  cases  the  prognosis  of  jaundice  depends  rather 
on  the  morbid  condition  with  which  it  is  associated  than  on  this  particu- 
lar symptom.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  non-obstructive 
Jaundice  is  much  the  more  grave.  Typhoid  and  low  nervous  symptoms 
are  highly  dangerous,  as  are  also  hemorrhages,  and  signs  of  interference 
with  the  renal  secretion.    In  obstructive  cases  not  only  will  the  prognosis 
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vary  with  the  cause  of  the  jaundice^  hut  also  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  comes  on,  its  intensity  and  mode  of  progress.  In  every  case  a  eauHout 
prognosis  should  he  given ^9i&  it  is  never  certain  how  it  may  turn  out,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  if  jaundice  sets  in  rapidly  and  becomes  speedilj 
intense. 

Catarrhal  jaundice  generally  soon  disappears.  Of  course  when  it  is  doe 
to  obstructive  organic  disease,  especially  cancer,  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
covery, but  it  is  astonishing  what  an  extreme  degree  the  discoloration 
may  attain  in  some  instances,  without  any  proportionate  general  disturb- 
ance to  lead  to  the  idea  that  bile  acts  as  a  poison.  Jaundice  in  pr^- 
nancy  is  considered  highly  dangerous. 

Treatment. — In  general  terms  the  management  of  cases  of  jaundice 
may  be  summed  up  thus:     1.  To  treat  the  condition  upon  which  it  de- 
pends, and  remove  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile,  if  practicable. 
2.  To  promote  secretion  of  bile,  if  necessary,  by  remedies  to  be  hereafter 
considered ;  or  on  the  other  hand  to  limit  its  formation.     8.  To  attend 
carefully  to  the  diet,  especially  avoiding  fatty  and  oily  substances,  as  well 
as  much  starch,  sugar,  or  alcoholic  stimulants.     4.  To  treat  the  syroptomi 
due  to  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  consti- 
pation and  flatulence ;  or  to  supply  a  substitute  for  this  secretion  in  the 
way  of  artificially-prepared   inspissated  ox -gall,  in  from  6  to  10  grain 
doses,  given  2  to  8  hours  after  meals.     5.  To  promote  the  renal  and 
cutaneous  secretions.     6.  To  attend  to  the  general  condition,  giving  qui- 
nine, iron,  and  other  tonics,  and  also  adopting  hygienic  measures  for  im- 
proving the  health,  in  chronic  cases;  treating  adynamic  symptomi  by 
stimulants ;  low  nervous  symptoms  by  encouraging  free  elimination  bj 
the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin  ;  hemorrhages  by  astringents.     In  cases  of 
permanent  obstruction,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  artificial  fistuU 
into  the  gall-bladder,  having  first  excited  adhesion  with  the  abdominal  wall 
by  means  of  escharotics.    The  irritation  of  the  skin  may  demand  meas- 
ures for  its  relief;  alkalies  and  opiates  or  morphia  internally,  or  the  latter 
hypodermically,  and  warm  and  alkaline  baths  are  most  serviceable  for 
this  purpose.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  color  of  jaundice  remain! 
for  a  time  after  any  cause  of  obstruction  has  been  removed  ;  and  if  thii 
has  been  eflccted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  further  active  measures. 
The  removal  of  the  bile  from  the  system  may  be  promoted  by  occasional 
alkaline  buths,  aperients,  Cheltenham  and  other  mineral  waters,  while 
convalescence  is  promoted  by  hygienic  and  other  measures  for  ImproT- 
ing  the  health. 
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f  CONGESTION  OF  THE  LTVEB-^HYPEBMinA, 

Etiology. — Active  hepatic  congestion  occurs  to  some  degree 
■"  during  every  period  of  digestion.  As  a  morbid  condition  it  is 
met  with :  1.  After  errors  in  diet,  especially  habitual  excess  in 
eating  or  indulgence  in  too  rich  articles,  abuse  of  alcohol  or  hot 
condiments,  particularly  in  those  who  take  but  little  exercise.  2. 
As  the  result  of  continued  exposure  to  excessive  heat  in  tropical 
climates,  or  of  a  sudden  chill  while  heated.  3.  In  connection 
with  malarial,  yellow,  relapsing,  and  other  fevers.  4.  Vicarious 
of  menstruation,  or,  it  is  said,  of  other  habitual  discharges,  e.  ^., 
bleeding  from  piles.  5.  As  the  result  of  injury.  6.  Associated 
with  morbid  deposits  in  the  liver  and  the  early  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Mechanical  congestion  is  generally  due  to  some  condition  of 
the  heart  or  lungs,  which  interferes  with  the  general  venous  cir- 
culation ;  very  rarely  to  local  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  vein  or 
inferior  vena  cava. 

Passive  congestion  is  said  to  follow  habitual  constipation,  or  to 
I  result  from  a  torpid  state  of  the  portal  system,  from  paralysis  of 
coats  of  the  vessel,  or  any  other  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  only  the  mechanical  form  of 
congestion  that  is  generally  seen  after  death.  The  liver  is  en- 
larged more  or  less,  quite  uniformly,  its  surface  being  smooth, 
and  the  capsule  stretched.  It  often  feels  unusually  firm.  On 
section  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  flows,  the  color  of  the  sur- 
&ce  is  dark,  sometimes  even  purple,  and  the  vessels  appear  ab- 
normally filled,  being  in  time  dilated.  The  dark  color  is  rarely 
uniform,  but  appears  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  intralobular 
branches  of  the  hepatic  veins,  constituting  the  so-called  hepatic 
congestion.  Portal  congestion  is  the  term  applied  when  the  ves- 
sels at  the  circumference  of  and  between  the  lobules  are  most  dis- 
tended, bat  it  is  rarely  seen.  The  ultimate  efiects  of  long-cantinued 
wngeMon  will  be  descHbed  in  a  later  chapter,  but  al- 
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lusion  may  be  made  here  to  what  is  tenned  the  "  nutmeg  liver 

It  is  thus  named  from  a  section  presenting  a  variegated  appear^^ 
ance,  resembling  that  of  a  nutmeg,  there  being  a  mixture  of 
white,  and  yellow  tints.  This  condition  is  observed  after 
gestion  from  cardiac  obstruction  has  lasted  for  some  time,  and 
essentially  depends  on  the  following  pathological  changes, 
branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  are  distended  and  overloaded,  dc»^g 
red  and  well  defined  ;  the  circumference  of  the  lobules  correspon^czi] 
ing  to  the  portal  branches  is  anemic,  and  has  undergone 
rative  fatty  changes,  hence  being  pale  and  opaque ;  while 
bile  is  stagnant  in  many  of  the  smaller  bile-ducts,  by  which 
yellow  tint  is  produced. 

Symptoms. — Locally  congestion  tends  to  produce  a  sense 
uncomfortable  tension,  fulness,  and  weight,  especially  after  m 
and  when  lying  on  the  left  side ;  sometimes  there  is  slight  ten< 
ness.    There  may  be  pain  in  the  right  shoulder.    Slight  jaunA^ioe 
b  often  present,  but  the  stools  contain  bile.    The  spleen  becoKiiei 
enlarged  in  time.     Commonly  the  alimentary  canal  is  demnged 
as  evidenced  by  impaired  appetite,  foul  tongue,  constipation  or 
diarrhoea,  and  flatulence ;  but  this  is  often  the  result  of  the  same 
cause  which  produces  the  hepatic  congestion,  though  it  may  be 
partly  due  to  deficient  or  unhealthy  bile.    Some  general  disturi)- 
ance  oft^n  accompanies  the  congestion.     The  urine  is  frequeotlj 
deficient  and  concentrated,  depositing  abundant  urates;  it  abo 
commonly  contains  biliary  coloring  matter. 

The  physical  signs  of  congested  liver  are  moderate  enlargement, 
liable  to  some  variation ;  regularity  and  uniformity  in  shape,  vA 
as  regards  surface  and  margins;  with  frequently  somewhat  ii* 
creased  firmness. 

Treatment. — For  active  congestion  the  measures  to  beadopit 
are — to  remove  its  exciting  cause,  an  emetic  being  useful  if  i* 
due  to  irritating  articles  of  food ;   to  restrict  the  diet  to  tfi 
quantities  of  beef  tea,  milk,  and  such  articles ;  to  apply  vr 
poultices,  fomentations,  or  sinapisms  over  the  hepatic  regioOt 
cup  freely,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  remove  a  little  blood,  by  leaf 
or  cupping,  or  by  applying  a  few  leeches  around  the  anus ;  i 
give  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  followed  by  saline  ape 
such  as  citrate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  with  carbonate  of 
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sulphate  of  soda,  or  cream  of  tartar.  After  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided,  alkalies  with  bitters  are  useful,  as  well  as  alkaline 
and  saline  mineral  waters ;  and  subsequently  the  principles  of 
treatment  must  be  similar  to  those  described  hereafter  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  hepatic  diseases.  These  will  also  apply  to  cases 
of  mechanical  congestion. 


ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I.  Circumscribed  or  Suppurative  Inflammation — Hepatic 

Abscess. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  usual  form  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver-tissue  is  that  which  ends  in  suppuration,  and 
even  this  is  rare,  except  in  tropical  climates.  The  cases  seen  in 
this  country  are  principally  among  sailors  and  others  who  have 
come  from  these  regions.  Murchison  distinguishes  two  forms  of 
hepatic  abscess,  the  tropical  and  pyasmic,  the  latter  occurring  in 
temperate  climates. 

The  general  causes  of  acute  hepatic  inflammation  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  1.  Occasionally  direct  injury  to  the  liver,  or  over  the 
hepatic  region.  2.  Convection  of  septic  matters  from  various 
parts  of  the  body,  either  internal  or  external,  the  products  of 
wounds,  operations,  abscesses,  ulcerations,  gangrene,  &c.  The 
deleterious  substances  may  come  from  any  part,  but  hepatic  ab- 
scess is  especially  frequent  after  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  as  the  result  of  operations  affecting  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  in  connection  with  ulceration  or  suppurative  in- 
flammation about  the  bile-ducts  or  gall-bladder,  because  then  the 
materials  are  immediately  taken  up  by  the  portal  system  of  ves- 
sels. Some  are  of  opinion  that  in  these  cases  the  disease  originates 
in  phlebitis,  extending  along  the  portal  vessels  to  the  liver.  3. 
An  embolus  or  thrombus  in  the  portal  vein  sometimes  softens  and 
breaks  down  (suppurative  pylephlebitis),  and  the  particles  may  be 
conveyed  into  the  liver  and  originate  an  abscess  there.  4.  Rarely 
some  direct  irritation  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  e.  g,,  a  suppu- 
rating hydatid  cyst,  gallstones,  roundworms  which  have  entered 
through  the  ducts,  or  foreign  bodies.    6.  The  etiology  of  tropical 
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in  time  the  boundary  may  become  converted  into  a  smooth,  firm 
capeule. 

The  progress  and  termination  of  these  abscesses  are  variable 

:  also.  When  large,  and  especially  of  the  tropical  variety,  they 
tend  towards  the  sur&ce  or  in  some  other  direction,  finally  burst- 
ing externally,  into  the  peritoneum,  intestines,  stomach,  gall-blad- 
der, hepatic  duct,  hepatic  or  portal  vein,  inferior  veua  cava, 
pelvis  of  right  kidney,  or,  rarely,  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
pleura,  lung,  or  pericardium.     After  the  discharge  of  the  pus, 

^  cicatrization  may  take  place,  causing  contraction  and  depression 
of  the  surface  of  the  liver.  In  some  cases  an  abscess  remains 
dormant  for  a  considerable  period,  and  then  rapidly  increases. 

.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  pus  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, the  contents  becoming  caseous,  then  putty-like,  and  finally 
calcareous,  the  tissue  around  forming  a  dense  cicatrix. 

The  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  inflamed.     The  bile  in  it  is  fre- 

.'  quently  unhealthy,  but  presents  no  special  characters.  The  eon- 
sequences  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  various  structures  are 

*  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Symftobis. — ^As  a  rule  these  are  very  prominent. 
Local. — Pain  and  tenderness  are  generally  complained  of  over 
"-    some  part  of  the  hepatic  region,  often  preceded  by  mere  uneasi- 
ness.    The  pain  differs  much  in  its  severity  and  characters ;  in 
most  cases  it  is  at  first  dull,  aching,  and  tense,  but  usually  iu- 
^     creases  as  suppuration  occurs,  and  may  then  become  throbbing ; 
it  is  more  marked  when  the  inflammation  is  near  the  surface. 
P.,  Sympathetic  pains  about  the  right  shoulder  and  scapula  are 
f    occasionally  present,  but,  it  is  stated,  only  when  the  upper  surface 

•  of  the  right  lobe  is  aflected.  Then  also  a  deep  breath  or  cough 
aggravates  the  pain,  and  the  breathing  is  hurried,  short,  chiefly 

-  upper  costal,  while  there  is  some  sense  of  dyspnoea,  with  oflen  a 
;.  short,  dry  cough.  Jaundice  is  very  uncommon  in  connection 
with  tropical  abscess,  but  some  degree  of  it  is  frequently  observed 
in  pysemic  cases.  Ascites  is  extremely  rare,  unless  the  inflamma- 
tion depends  on  pylephlebitis,  when  signs  of  great  obstruction  of 
the  portal  vein  are  prominent,  and  this  is  important  in  diagnosis. 
More  or  less  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  almost  always 
observed,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  furred  and  irritable  tongue, 
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thirst,  nausea  or  vomiting,  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  The  urine 
is  at  first  very  markedly  febrile ;  after  suppuration  it  often  becomes 
pale,  copious,  and  deficient  in  urea. 

Physical  Characters, — ^The  liver  is  at  first  uniformly  and  mode^ 
ately  enlarged.  Should  the  abscesses  formed  be  small  and  deeply 
seated,  as  in  pysemic  cases,  nothing  further  can  be  observed ;  bat 
if  one  or  more  of  them  become  large  and  superficial,  then  the 
following  characters  are  presented :  a.  The  general  enlargement 
increases  considerably,  and  in  addition  a  bulging  prominence  pre- 
sents in  some  direction,  or  occasionally  more  than  one.    This  'n 
generally  observed  in  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondriam ; 
sometimes  it  causes  distension  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  vrith 
flattening  of  the  spaces,     b.  The  general  surface  and  margins  of 
the  liver,  as  a  rule,  feel  smooth  and  regular,  but  occasionally  from 
the  projection  of  several  small  abscesses,  or  on  account  of  peri- 
hepatitis, they  are  undulated  and  irregular,    e.  The  local  bulging 
soon  afiords  a  sensation  of  elasticity,  and  then  of  Jiuctuaimt 
gradually  extending  and  becoming  more  perceptible,  surrounded 
often  by  a  ring  of  inflammatory  induration.    There  is  no  "hydatid 
fremitus.*'     d.  The  hepatic  dulness  is  altered  in  outline  as  well  as 
in  area,  and  when  the  abscess  tends  towards  the  thorax,  this  is 
often  one  of  the  chief  signs  noticed,    e.  Auscuttatian  may  reveal 
friction-sound  over  an  abscess,  due  to  peritonitis.     It  may  also 
indicate  invasion  of  the  chest,  and  interference  with  the  expansion 
of  the  lung.    /.  By  means  of  the  exploratory  trocar  pus  may  be 
obtained,  and  this  is  important  for  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.  I 
may  mention  that  marked  piUsation  may  be  observed  in  connection 
with  an  abscess  presenting  in  the  epigastrium,  conducted  from  the 
aorta,  and  simulating  aneurism.     The  spleen  may  be  enlarged, 
but  chiefly  in  pysemic  cases,  and  not  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
hepatic  disease. 

General  Symptoms, — Chills  or  rigors  often  usher  in  an  attack 
of  acute  hepatitis,  followed  by  more  or  less  pyrexia  and  con- 
siderable constitutional  disturbance.  Suppuration  is  usually  in- 
dicated by  repeated  rigors,  fever  of  a  hectic  type,  not  uncommonly 
remittent  or  intermittent,  with  abundant  sweats  and  much  pros- 
tration and  wasting.  Ultimately  typhoid  symptoms  are  veiy 
liable  to  arise,  ending  in  low  nervous  disturbance  and  death.  The 
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^    constitutional  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  more  severe  in  pysemic 

c    than  tropical  cases. 

g  The  ultimate  course  of  events  will  depend  upon  the  progress 
of  the  disease.     The  symptoms  may  subside,  and  the  abscess 

*,  undergo  retrograde  changes,  ending  in  cure.  Almost  always, 
however,  it  tends  to  open  in  some  of  the  directions  already  men- 

'  tioned,  and  the  corresponding  symptoms  will  be  readily  gathered 
from  a  little  consideration.  When  it  approaches  the  surface,  it 
produces  redness,  oedema,  and  the  other  signs  of  superficial  sup- 
puration, before  it  bursts.    Most  of  the  cases  of  hepatic  abscess 

I'   are  rapid  in  their  progress,  but  tropical  cases  may  last  six  months 

,    or  more ;  pysemic  forms  are  much  the  more  fatal  and  speedy  in 

^  their  termination.  Some  cases  go  on  for  a  long  period,  and  ulti- 
mately recover,  the  abscess  discharging  its  contents  and  cica- 

!-    trizing. 

^  II.  Perihepatitis. 

»  .  .  .  . 

p^       This  term  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  covering  of  the 

[    liver  and  Glisson's  capsule,  which  is  not  uncommon  as  an  acute 

affection,  associated  with  peritonitis,  or  organic  diseases  of  the 

^   liver,  or  resulting  from  injury  or  extension  of  inflammation  from 

i    neighboring  parts.    It  is  also  said  to  arise  from  a  chill.     It  leads 

*    to  exudation,  with  thickening,  opacity,  and  adhesions ;  occasion- 

^    ally  pus  is  formed.    The  symptoms  are  pain,  sometimes  sharp,  in- 

»■    creased  by  cough  and  deep  breathing,  with  superficial  tenderness, 

':    but  no  particular  derangement  of  the  hepatic  functions,  or  alter- 

^    ations  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  liver.     There  is  usually 

r    more  or  less  pyrexia.     If  it  is  chronic,  or  if  there  are  repeated 

attacks,  as  not  uncommonly  happens  in  syphilis  or  chronic  heart 

diseases,  there  may  be  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  or 

bile-duct,  with  atrophy  of  the  liver. 


[. 


III.  Inflammation  of  the  Bile-Ducts. 

Oatarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  aflection, 
being  especially  met  with  in  children  and  old  gouty  persons.  Its 
chief  causes  are  extension  of  catarrh  from  the  duodenum  ;  hepatic 
congestion;  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  gallstones. 
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parasites,  foreign  bodies,  and  perhaps  unhealthy  bile,  which  maj 
cause  considerable  inflammation ;  and  blood-poisoning  in  fevers 
and  other  affections.     The  morbid  appearances  are  similar  to  thoee 
of  other  catarrhs.     Occasionally  croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation is  observed.     The  symptoms  of  simple  catarrh  merely  indi- 
cate partial  obstrution  of  the  bile-ducts,  with  consequent  jaundice 
and  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  generally  preceded 
by  signs  of  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.   There  is  often  local  pain  and 
tenderness,  with  some  pyrexia.    The  duration  and  course  of  these 
cases  vary  much. 

Diagnosis. — The  occurrence  of  acute  local  symptoms  connected 
with  the  liver,  with  constitutional  disturbance,  should  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  inflammation,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  or  if 
there  is  any  obvious  cause  of  pyaemia.  At  first  there  may  be 
considerable  difliculty  in  distinguishing  inflammation  from  mere 
active  congestion,  and  also  in  separating  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
flammation from  each  other,  especially  suppurative  hepatitb  and 
perihepatitis.  When  pus  forms,  this  is  generally  revealed  by  evi- 
dent physical  signs  and  increased  constitutional  disturbance. 
Commonly,  however,  distinct  objective  indications  of  pyaemic  ab- 
scesses are  wanting ;  the  differences  between  these  and  tropical 
abscess  have  been  already  alluded  to.  The  chief  conditions  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  abscess  in  the  liver  are  inflammation  and 
suppuration  in  the  gall-bladder,  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst,  and 
abscess  in  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Prognosis. — In  the  milder  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation  the 
prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  but  when  suppuration  occura  it 
is  very  serious.  It  will  then  depend  mainly  on  the  site  and 
probable  number  of  the  abscesses ;  the  direction  in  which  they 
open  (Maclean  stating  as  his  experience  that  the  largest  number 
of  recoveries  follows  bursting  into  the  lung,  and  then  into  the 
intestine ;  and  that  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable  when 
the  abscess  points  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  than  in  an  intercostal 
space) ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient ;  and  whether  the 
liver-afiection  is  associated  with  other  morbid  states,  such  as  dvs- 
entery.     Pyaimic  abscesses  are  very  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  slighter  forms  may  be  treated  in  the  manner 
described  under  congestion.    Much  difference  of  opinion  ia  held 
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as  to  the  maDagement  of  tropical  abscess  in  its  early  stage.  The 
usual  measures  recommended  are  venesection,  or  local  bleeding 
by  leeches  or  cupping ;  constant  poulticing  or  fomentations ;  saline 
*  purgatives  internally ;  and  the  administration  of  calomel.  Dr. 
Maclean,  who  strongly  opposes  bleeding  and  mercury,  advocates 
the  free  employment  of  ipecacuanha,  as  in  dysentery.  Tartar 
emetic  and  tincture  of  aconite  have  also  been  used.  With  regard 
to  pysemic  abscess,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  severe 
lowering  measures  mentioned  above  are  most  injurious.  When 
suppuration  occurs,  poultices  and  fomentations  must  be  assidu- 
ously applied.  The  question  of  opening  abscesses  is  one  which  is 
also  much  discussed.  Most  authorities  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
operating ;  some  prefer  leaving  the  abscess  to  take  its  own  course, 
on  account  of  the  dangers  of  peritonitis,  decomposition  from  en- 
trance of  air,  hemorrhage,  or  gangrene.  If  there  is  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  single  abscess,  it  appears  to  me  cer- 
tainly advisable  to  let  the  matter  out,  and  even  in  doubtful  cases 
a  small  exploratory  trocar  may  be  sometimes  employed.  When 
there  are  several  collections  of  pus,  as  in  pysemia,  operative  inter- 
ference is  contraindicated.  The  different  modes  of  evacuation 
advocated  are  by  pimcture  with  a  small  trocar  and  canula; 
free  incision ;  or  application  of  caustic  potash  so  as  to  produce  a 
slough,  this  last  being  also  used  to  excite  adhesions  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  The  air  must  be  as  carefully  excluded  as  possible, 
and  carbolic  acid  freely  used.  In  the  case  of  a  moderate-sized 
abscess,  it  seems  best  to  let  out  all  the  pus  at  once,  and  leave  a 
canula  or  drainage-tube  in ;  when  very  large,  it  may  be  emptied 
gradually  by  successive  operations.  Large  poultices  should  be 
afterwards  applied,  being  very  frequently  changed,  and  disinfec- 
tants freely  used,  the  patient  lying  as  much  as  possible  in  that 
position  most  favorable  for  the  escape  of  the  pus.  It  is  useful  in 
some  cases  to  wash  out  the  abscess  with  weak  carbolic  acid.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  consist  of  milk, 
beef  tea,  &c. ;  when  suppuration  is  set  up  it  should  be  as  nourish- 
ing as  possible,  while  stimulants  are  called  for  at  this  time,  as 
well  as  quinine,  mineral  acids,  or  tincture  of  steel.  Narcotics  are 
often  required,  and  various  symptoms  demand  attention  in  many 
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cases.    The  general  treatment  for  pysemia  is  indicated  in  pysemic 
cases. 

Acute  Yellow  Atrophy. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  causation  of  this  rare  disease  ii 
very  uncertain.  Most  cases  occur  in  connection  with  pregnancy,  but  it 
has  also  been  attributed  to  severe  nervous  disturbance  from  depressing 
emotions ;  blood-poisoning  in  typhus,  scarlatina,  &c, ;  malarial  influence; 
or  to  the  production  within  the  body  of  some  special  poison  as  the  result 
of  faulty  digestion  or  assimilation.  The  chief  predisposing  causes  men- 
tioned are  age,  the  disease  almost  always  being  observed  before  40,  but 
never  in  childhood ;  the  female  sex ;  intemperance ;  venereal  excesses; 
and  syphilis. 

As  regards  the  pathology,  most  authorities  consider  acute  atrophy  as 
being  the  consequence  of  diffuse  parenchymatous  inflammation  excited  by 
some  poison.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  obstruction  of  the  smaller 
bile-ducts,  or  to  excessive  formation  of  bile  in  them,  whereby  pressure  is 
exercised  on  the  surrounding  structures. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  obvious  characters  are  marked 
diminution  in  size  and  weight  of  the  liver,  relaxation  of  tissue  and  soft- 
ening, change  in  color  to  a  dull  yellow,  and  disappearance  of  any  lobular 
divisions.  The  organ  may  be  reduced  to  half  its  ordinary  bulk,  or  even 
less,  being  especially  diminished  in  thickness,  and  it  lies  back  out  of 
sight,  shrunken  and  flaccid,  while  the  peritoneum  covering  it  is  lax  and 
often  in  folds.  In  parts  where  the  disease  is  less  advanced  hyperemia 
and  a  grayish  exudation  have  been  described.  Microscopic  examination 
reveals  fatty  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  gland-cells,  until  noth> 
ing  remains  but  a  granular  deti'itis,  oil-globules,  and  pigment.  There  is 
only  a  little  mucus  in  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  as  a  rule.  Extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  with  ecchymoses, 
are  not  uncommon.  The  spleen  is  generally  enlarged.  The  kidneys 
exhibit  degeneration  of,  and  deposits  of  pigment  in,  the  epithelium  cells. 
Leucin  and  ty rosin  are  found  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — There  may  or  may  not  be  premonitory  symptoms  of  gas- 
troenteric catarrh,  or  general  uneasiness  and  painful  sensations,  but  there 
is  nothing  characteristic  about  these.  Slight  jaundice  is  usually  observed 
soon,  and  it  afterwards  increases,  but  seldom  becomes  intense,  and  it 
may  be  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
blocking-up  of  the  smaller  ducts  by  the  debris  of  the  cells.  Among  the 
usual  symptoms  are  pain  over  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondrium,  with 
tenderness,  vomiting,  and  constipation.  There  is  not  much  pyrexia,  but 
the  pulse  is  often  hurried  and  is  liable  to  much  variation,  while  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  in  some  cases  considerably  towards  the  close. 
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The  striking  clinical  phenomena  in  this  disease,  however,  are  those 
'.     significant  of  the  '*  typhoid  state,*'  with  prominent  nervous  symptoms; 
•great  diminution  or  complete  disappearance  of  the  hepatic  dulness ;  gen- 
I     erally  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  peculiar  changes  in  the  urine ;  and 
'     hemorrhages.    The  nervous  symptoms  are  at  first  headache,  great  de- 
.     pression,  languor,  irritability,  and  restlessness,  speedily  followed  by  low 
V    delirium,  stupor,  coma,  twitchings,  convulsions,  with  involuntary  dis- 
,-  charge  of  fieces  and  urine.     At  the  same  time  the  tongue  becomes  brown 
-    and  dry,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.     The  urine  yields  considerable  quan- 
J     tities  of  leucin  and  ty rosin,  while  the  urea,  uric  acid,  and  salts  are  much 
diminished,  sometimes  almost  entirely  absent ;  some  bile-pigment  is  usu- 
ally present,  and  often  a  little  albumen  or  blood.     Hemorrhage  most  fre- 
quently takes  place  into  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  cutaneous  petechiie 
and  vibices  are  not  uncommon,  and,  in  rare  instances,  uterine  hemor- 
,    rhage  or  epistazis  occurs.    The  course  of  the  disease  is  generally  very 
.    rapid,  and  the  termination  fatal.     When  it  arises  in  the  course  of  preg- 
nancy, it  leads  to  miscarriage  or  abortion. 

DiAGNOsia. — At  first  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  acute  atrophy,  but  once 
the  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  with  the  physical  signs  of  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  liver,  the  nature  of  the  case  becomes  evident. 
Prognosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  almost  always  ending  fatally. 
Treatment. — Free  purgation,  promotion  of  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
'    hot  air  or  vapor  baths,  diuretics,  blistering  and  leeching  the  head,  and 
cold  douches,  have  been  the  chief  measures  recommended,  but  they  are  of 
)    little  service  when  the  disease  is  established.     Hemorrhages  and  other 
•    symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


n 
f 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
CHBONIG  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVES. 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. 

A  rimple  hypertrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  is  said  to  be  observed 
in  some  cases  of  leucocythsemia,  very  rarely  in  diabetes,  and  as 
the  result  of  residence  in  hot  climates.  Clinically  it  is  indicated 
hj  a  slow,  moderate,  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver,  with- 
out any  evident  symptoms. 

On  the  other  hand,  atrophy  generally  occurs  in  old  ngB, 
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may  result  from  starvation,  or  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
organ  by  tight  stays,  peritoneal  adhesions,  Ac. 

Fatty  Liver — ^Hepar  Adiposum. 

Etiology. — As  previously  mentioned,  this  affection  belongs  to 
the  fatty  infiltrations,  the  secreting  cells  becoming  filled  with  oil. 
The  conditions  under  which  it  is  usually  met  with  are:  1.  In 
phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  gastric  ulcer, 
chronic  dysentery.  2.  In  chronic  lung  and  heart  affections,  lead- 
ing to  imperfect  aeration  of  blood.  3.  As  the  result  of  over- 
feeding, especially  excessive  consumption  of  hydrocarbonaceous 
substances,  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  particularly  in  the  form  of  ar- 
dent spirits.  Deficient  exercise  and  indolent  habits  aid  greatly 
the  development  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances.  Some 
individuals  are  much  more  predisposed  than  others.  Fatty  de- 
generation may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  other  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  liver,  as  albuminoid  infiltration  or  cirrhosis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  well-marked  fatty  liver  the 
morbid  characters  are,  enlargement  and  increase  in  weight,  though 
the  specific  gravity  is  diminished,  the  margins  being  thickened 
and  rounded,  and  the  surface  quite  smooth ;  a  more  or  less  yellow 
color  with  opacity,  both  externally  and  on  section,  generally 
mottled  with  red ;  softening  of  the  tissue,  which  has  a  doughy, 
inelastic  feel,  pits  on  pressure,  and  readily  breaks  down  or  tears ; 
ansemia,  but  little  blood  escaping  from  the  cut  surface ;  loss  of 
distinctness  of  outline  of  the  lobules ;  and  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  much  fat  to  the  knife,  blotting-paper,  or  ether.  The  liver  may 
yield  as  much  as  43  or  45  per  cent,  of  oily  matters,  which  con- 
sist of  olein  and  margarin,  with  traces  of  cholesterin.  Micro- 
scopic examination  shows  enlargement  of  the  cells,  which  are 
spherical,  and  more  or  less  loaded  with  fat.  In  the  less  advanced 
cases  this  alone  can  reveal  the  change.  It  is  found  that  the 
morbid  process  extends  from  the  circumference  of  the  lobules 
towards  the  centre. . 

Symptoms. — ^As  a  rule  there  are  no  evident  symptoms  connected 
with  the  liver.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  common.  I^ygM 
examination  is  the  only  positive  means  of  diagnosing  &tty  liver: 


f 
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a.  There  is  enlargement  in  a  downward  direction,  slow  in  its  prog- 

»    ress,  and  usually  moderate  in  degree,  the  organ  never  attaining 

-    any  great  size.    b.  The  shape  is  quite  normal,  and  the  surface 

[     and  margins  are  smooth  and  regular,  the  latter  feeling  roimded. 

e.  Palpation  often  reveals  a  soft  doughy  consistence  of  the  tissue. 

The  general  symptoms  are  frequently  those  associated  with  fatty 

changes,  viz.,  want  of  tone,  inaptitude  for  exertion,  pallor  and 

pastiness  of  the  skin,  &c.    Signs  of  fatty  changes  in  other  organs 

and  tissues,  as  the  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys,  may  be  observed. 

Albuminoid,  Lardaceous,  or  Waxy  Liver. 

■  For  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  this  morbid  condition,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  chapter  which  treats  of  it  generally. 
The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  common  seats  of  albuminoid  deposit. 

Anatobcical  Characters. — Commonly  size  and  weight  are 

considerably  increased,  and  also  the  specific  gravity.     Shape  is 

scarcely  altered,  but  the  liver  is  somewhat  flattened,  with  rounded 

;    edges.  The  aurfece  and  margins  are  quite  smooth,  the  peritoneum 

^    stretched,  and  the  tissue  feels  very  Arm  and  resistant.   On  section 

I    the  usual  pale,  ansemic,  dry,  grayish,  and  glistening  aspect  of 

lardaceous  disease  is  observed;  often  the  surface  is  quite  homoge- 

■  neous,  without  any  trace  of  lobules,  or  these  may  appear  eolarged. 
The  ordinary  chemical  tests  are  yielded,  and  microscopic  exami- 

*  nation  reveals  the  presence  of  the  deposit  in  connection  with  the 
vessels  and  cells.  It  is  first  observed  in  the  middle  zone  of  the 
lobules,  where  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  distributed. 
The  exact  appearances  may  be  varied  by  the  association  of  other 

*  morbid  conditions,  such  as  fatty  degeneration,  cirrhosis,  or  syphil- 
itic cicatrices.    The  disease  commonly  involves  other  organs  at 

i    the  same  time. 

I 

}  Symptoms. — As  a.  rule  hepatic  symptoms  are  not  prominent. 
Local  sensations  rarely  amount  to  more  than  a  feeling  of  weight, 
tension,  and  discomfort.  Jaundice  and  signs  of  obstruction  of  the 
circulation  are  also  very  uncommon,  and  when  present  are  due 
either  to  pressure  by  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fissure,  or  by 
thickenings  in  connection  with  local  inflammatory  changes ;  or, 
as  r^aids  ascites,  to  chronic  peritonitis  or  constitutional  debility 
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and  ansemia.  The  physical  sifftis  are :  a.  Enlargement,  chiefly  in 
a  downward  direction,  gradual  in  its  progress,  frequently  very 
great  at  last,  so  as  to  present  a  visible,  prominent  tumor.  6.  No 
perceptible  alteration  in  form,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  uni- 
form, with  rounding  of  the  margin,  c.  Consistence  dense  and  re- 
sistant, oflen  extremely  hard.  There  are  the  usual  general  mpnp- 
tarns  indicative  of  albuminoid  disease,  with,  in  most  cases,  signs  of 
implication  of  other  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  existence  of  some 
constitutional  condition  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Hydatid  Tumor  of  the  Liver — Echinococcus  Hominis— 

acephalocyst. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  best  illustration  of  the  mor- 
bid conditions  resulting  from  the  development  of  the  embryo  of  a 
tapeworm  in  the  human  body,  is  afforded  by  the  complaint  now 
under  consideration,  and  though  the  parasite  may  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body,  yet  the  liver  is  by  far 
its  most  frequent  seat,  so  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  once  for 
all  in  the  present  chapter.  A  hydatid  tumor  is  derived  from  the 
development  of  embryos  of  the  tcenia  echinococcus,  each  of  which 
produces  a  scolex,  named  echinococcus  hominis^  and  then  they 
become  inclosed  in  cysts.  This  tapeworm  infests  dogs  and  wolves, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  fragments  are  evacuated  in  the  excreta, 
their  ova  are  set  free,  becohie  mixed  with  water  or  food,  and  are 
thus  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  human  being. 
When  the  embryos  are  liberated  they  bore  the  walls  with  their 
hooks,  and  then  migrate,  usually  settling  in  the  liver,  there  de- 
veloping into  scolices.  The  echinococcus  also  infest  sheep,  and 
it  is  through  eating  their  organs  that  dogs  become  the  seat  of  the 
tapeworm. 

Iceland  is  the  country  in  which  this  disease  is  especially  preva- 
lent. In  this  part  of  the  world  it  is  only  very  exceptionally  met 
with,  and  usually  in  those  who  have  been  abroad.  Most  cases 
occur  during  middle  life,  and  among  the  poorer  classes. 

■ 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  to  de- 
Bcrlbe  the  various  structures  which  ordinarily  go  to  form  a  typical  hydatid 
tumor:  I.  Externally  there  is  a  firm,  whitish  or  yellowish,  fibrous  Tas- 
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cular  capsule,  the  result  of  proliferation  of  cellular  tissue  from  irritation, 
adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  2.  Within  this,  moulded  as  it  were 
to  its  interior  but  easily  separated  from  it,  is  a  delicate  cyst  or  bladder, 
elastic,  grayish,  semi-transparent  or  gelatinous  in  aspect,  and  compared 
to  boiled  white  of  egg ;  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
several  hyaline,  concentric  layers,  a  section  presenting  a  characteristic 
laminated  appearance.  The  most  internal  layer  is  extremely  delicate  and 
studded  with  minute  transparent  cells.  The  term  "  mother-sac  or  vesicle," 
is  usually  applied  to  this  structure  as  a  whole;  but  it  has  also  been  limited 
to  the  internal  lamina  just  mentioned,  which  has  likewise  been  termed 
the  ** germinal  membrane.'^  8.  A  quantity  of  fluid  is  contained  within 
this  cyst,  usually  completely  filling  it,  perfectly  colorless,  transparent, 
and  watery  as  a  rule,  occasionally  slightly  opalescent;  of  low  specific 
gravity  (1007  to  1009);  generally  alkaline  or  neutral,  but  may  bo  acid  ; 
and  consisting  mainly  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  with- 
out any  albumen  or  other  organic  substance,  but  said  to  contain  succinate 
of  soda.  4.  Floating  in  this  fluid,  or  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mother-cyst  when  small,  are  numerous  secondary  or  *<daughter-cyst8," 
in  some  instances  amounting  to  hundreds  or  thousands,  completely  filling 
the  space,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  fluid,  and  becoming  flattened  by 
mutual  pressure,  having  precisely  the  same  structure  as  the  mother-sac  ; 
within  the  larger  of  these  there  may  be  a  third  gonoration,  and  rarely  a 
fourth.  5.  When  the  walls  of  the  sacs  are  examined  carefully,  little 
whitish,  opaque  spots  are  visible  on  the  inner  surface,  which  are  the  sco- 
lices  of  the  echinococcus  in  various  stages  of  development,  usually  in 
groups  or  clusters,  occasionally  single.  These  may  also  be  free  in  the 
fluid,  making  it  somewhat  opaque.  Each  scolex  is  very  minute,  measur- 
ing from  ^th  to  ^th  of  a  line  in  length,  but  this  and  the  form  vary  ac- 
cording as  the  head  is  retracted  into  the  body  or  extended.  The  head 
presents  a  proboscis,  four  suckers,  with  a  double  circle  of  characteristic, 
curved  h^oks,  movable,  of  unequal  length ;  a  constriction  separates  it 
from  the  body,  the  latter  being  striated  longitudinally  and  transversely, 
and  presenting  behind  a  depression  with  a  pedicle,  by  which  the  animal 
is  fixed  to  the  sac  in  its  early  condition.  Numerous  round  and  oval  cal- 
careous particles  ^re  imbedded  in  the  tissue. 

In  most  cases  there  is  but  one  tumor  as  above  described,  but  sometimes 
there  are  2,  8,  or  more,  though  one  predominates  over  the  others  goner- 
ally.  The  size  varies  extremely,  and  the  hydatid  may  attain  such  di- 
mensions as  completely  to  flll  the  abdomen  and  invade  the  chest.  The 
daughter-cysts  usually  range  from  a  millet-seed  to  an  egg  in  size,  but 
subsequent  generations  are  very  minute.  Originally  the  shape  tends  to  be 
spherical.  The  right  lobe  is  the  most  frequent  seat,  but  the  cyst  may  be 
in  any  part,  deep  or  superficial.     Necessarily  if  the  hydatids  are  nunier- 
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ous,  large,  or  superficial,  they  alter  more  or  less  the  dimensions  and  form 
of  the  liver,  giving  rise  to  prominences.  As  regards  the  effects  on  the 
surrounding  hepatic  tissue,  this  is  often  atrophied  and  compressed;  some- 
times hypertrophy  of  the  healthy  portion  occurs.  Peritonitis  may  be  ex- 
cited over  the  tumor,  causing  thickening  and  adhesions. 

The  events  which  are  liable  to  happen  in  the  course  of  hydatid  disease 
are  important,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  1.  The  tumor  enUrgee, 
displacing  adjoining  structures  and  interfering  with  their  functions,  until 
it  bursts  in  some  direction,  or  is  ruptured  by  violence  or  in  some  other 
way.  The  opening  may  take  place  externally  through  the  abdominal  or 
lower  thoracic  walls ;  into  the  pleura  or  lung,  especially  the  right,  which 
is  the  most  common  direction  ;  pericardium  rarely ;  ])eritoneum  ;  stomach 
or  intestines;  gall-bladder  or  hile-ducts;  hepatic  vein  or  inferior  vena 
cava.  2.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  sometimes  occur,  either  spoD- 
taneously  from  rapid  growth,  from  injury  or  operation,  or  from  the  en- 
trance of  bile.  3.  If  the  hydatid  is  slow  in  its  progress,  it  not  uncom- 
monly undergoes  degenerative  processes  as  it  gets  older,  and  this  mar 
ultimately  bring  about  a  spontaneous  cure.  The  entrance  of  bile  is  tup- 
posed  sometimes  to  induce  this.  The  outer  capsule  becomes  much  thick- 
ened, firm,  irregular,  opaque,  and  ultimately  calcified  partially  or  com- 
pletely. This  impedes  further  growth,  and  the  contained  hydatids  com- 
press each  other,  shrivel  and  dry  up,  and  die.  The  fluid  also  thickens 
and  becomes  opaque,  and,  in  short,  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration  take 
place  throughout,  until  there  only  remains  a  putty-like  debris,  in  which 
shreds  of  the  vesicles  and  booklets  of  xhe  echinococci  are  imbedded,  re- 
vealing the  nature  of  the  mass.  Hiematoidin  crystals  are  often  found  in 
it,  and  there  is  usually  much  cholesterin.  A  cicatrix-like  depression 
may  finally  be  left.  4.  Occasionally  cysts  are  found  in  which  there  are 
no  echinococci.  The  name  ''acephalocyst"  has  been  applied  to  this  con- 
dition, and  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  abortive  or  sterile  form  of  the 
parasite,  in  which  the  development  is  arrested,  or  as  an  earlier  stage  of  it> 
growth. 

Allusion  may  be  briefly  made  here  to  a  very  rare  form  of  this  disease, 
named  "  multilocular  hydatid  cyst."  The  liver  is  found  occupied  by  a 
mass,  in  some  cases  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  or  larger,  consisting  §f  a 
stroma  of  cellular  tissue,  usually  altered  considerably  by  fatty  degenera- 
tion, in  which  are  imbedded  cells  or  alveoli  of  various  sizes,  inclosing  a 
gelatinous  substance,  in  which  microscopic  examination  reveals  fmgments 
of  the  laminated  membrane  of  hydatids,  booklets,  or  occasionally  even 
perfect  scolices,  as  well  as  abundant  calcareous  particles.  The  centre  of 
this  mass  is  very  liable  to  undergo  suppuration,  thus  altering  its  charac- 
ters considerabl}'.  This  arrangement  of  the  tumor  has  been  attributed  U> 
the  embryos  having  been  deposited  in  the  lymphatics,  bloodveeseU,  or 
ducts  of  the  liver  ;  or  to  the  absence  or  early  rupture  of  the  external  fibroitt 
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cryst,  80  that  the  parasites  arc  able  to  grow  and  migrate  in  various  direc- 
'tions,  and  may  thus  enter  the  different  vessels. 

Other  organs  and  tissues  are  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  hydatid  tumors 
at  the  same  time  as  the  liver. 

Symptoms. — In  general  terms  the  ordinary  clinical  history  of 
hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver  may  be  summed  up  in  the  absence  of 
*mny  morbid  sensations  referable  to  this  organ,  or  of  any  inter- 
ference with  ite  functions,  or  constitutional  disturbance,  while  it 
presents  a  peculiar  form  of  enlargement.  It  may  be  latent  from 
first  to  last.  Should  it  attain  a  great  size,  there  is  often  a  sense 
of  fulness  and  tension,  and  in  rare  cases  jaundice,  or  signs  of 
portal  obstruction  arise,  in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  ducts 
or  veins,  or  their  being  blocked  up  by  hydatids.  Surrounding 
structures  may  also  be  interfered  with,  especially  the  diaphragm 
and  respiratory  organs.  Should  the  cyst  rupture,  the  consequent 
.  symptoms  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  this  takes  place, 
being  in  many  instances  very  grave.  If  the  opening  is  external, 
characteristic  structures  may  be  discharged.  The  occurrence  of 
suppuration  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  local  and  constitutional 
signs  of  hepatic  abscess. 

The  physical  characters  of  hydatid  tumors  demand  particular 
attention,     a.  The  liver  is  increased  in  size,  and  this  is  generally 
the  first  thing  which  attracts  notice.     The  growth  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  chronic  and  imperceptible  in  its  progress,  but  finally  it  may 
^  attain  enormous  dimensions,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  general  enlarge- 
XDeut  of  the  abdomen,  or  it  may  invade  the  whole  of  the  chest, 
causing  it  to  bulge.     6.  The  form  of  the  liver  is  altered,  as  evi- 
denced by  palpation  and  percussion,  while  there  is  often  an  evi- 
dent tumor  in  some  part,  especially  the  epigastrium  orhypochon- 
drium.     Smaller  prominences  are  sometimes  felt  along  the  margins 
or  surface,  causing  lobulation  and  irregularity,     c.  Any  prominent 
;  hydatid  tumor  is  generally  quite  smooth,  and  more  or  less  elastic 
f^)r  fluctuating,     d.  "  Hydatid  fremitus "  is   often  elicited  very 
jjdearly.    e.  In  any  doubtful  case  it  is  justifiable  to  make  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture  with  a  small  trocar  and  remove  some  of  the 
luid,  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  which  are  quite 
laracteristic.     Perhaps  some  of  the  microscopic  structures  may 
}me  away  also. 
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It  must  be  remarked  that  the  signs  above  described  are  roodm- 
fied  considerably  by  the  degenerative  and  other  changes  whie] 
occur  in  the  cyst.    The  outer  wall  may  feel  hard  and  bony.    Ift)^< 
case  only  comes  under  observation  when  the  abdomen  presents 
general  enlargement,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  many  innfnnm-r   ^ 
except  by  the  history,  to  make  out  where  the  growth  originated.  ^ 

The  multilocular  cyst  is  said  to  be  distinguished  by  being  no^i^^^. 
ulated,  hard,  and  tender ;  by  jaundice,  ascites,  and  enlargem^^:^^  f 
of  the  spleen  being  usually  present;   and  by  its  tendency     ^il^ 
inflame  and  suppurate.    This  variety  may  run  a  very  ra{>^^ 
course. 

Cancerous  and  other  Growths. 

Etiology. — The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  in- 
ternal cancer,  which  may  be  either  j»rimory  or  secondary ,  the  la.'^ter 
especially  occurring  after  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  has  sa^  me- 
times  been  attributed  to  injury.  Most  cases  are  met  with  beti^s^een 
50  and  70  years  of  age,  the  disease  being  extremely  rare  b^  "fore 
adult  life.  In  some  there  is  an  hereditary  taint.  Dr.  Wi^i^  Isbe 
believes  it  is  more  common  among  males,  and  such  has  been^  nj 
own  experience. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Ordinarily  hepatic  cancer  o(^--<un 
in  the  form  of  distinct  nodules  or  tuberous  masses,  having  ch^B^n^ 
ters  intermediate  between  those  of  scirrhus  and  encephaloid  ^  ap- 
proaching more  to  one  variety  or  the  other  in  different  insta^^oaa. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  as  to  size  and  number,  the  no(J «'» 
being  small  at  first,  and  gradually  enlarging,  until  they    mAJ 
reach  the  dimensions  of  a  child's  head  or  more.     Commoflij 
several  are  found,  unequal  ip  size,  and  by  their  coalesceoce  coti- 
siderable  tracts  of  the  organ  are  sometimes  involved.     Originailr 
the  shape  is  spherical,  but  when  the  masses  reach  the  surftce 
they  become  flattened,  or  even  depressed  in  the  centre,  ao  mb^ 
present  shallow  concavities  or  umbilications.     As  a  rule  theyt>^ 
not  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissue  by  any  definite  8t^l^ 
ture,  but  occasionally  there  is  a  distinct  cyst  around  a  na^ 
Generally  the  consistence  is  moderately  firm,  but  it  may  rang* 
from  that  of  a  soft,  brain-like,  semi-fluctuating  substance  to  that 
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of  a  hard,  cartilaginous  tissue,  and  the  amount  of  cancer-juice 
which  can  be  expressed  will  vary  accordingly.  The  color  of  a 
section  is  in  most  cases  white  or  yellowish-white,  more  or  less 
dotted  and  streaked  with  red,  from  vessels,  but  it  may  be  extremely 
lb  vascular  and  dark-red,  resembling  "fungus  hiematodes/'  The 
>  proportion  of  cancer-cells  and  fibrous  stroma  in  any  mass,  as  ob- 
served under  the  microscope,  depends  on  the  variety  to  which  it 
belongs. 

The  liver  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  growths,  being  often  extremely  large  and  heavy,  as  well  as 
irregular.  Its  tissues  are  more  or  less  destroyed  and  compressed, 
the  vessels  and  ducts  are  invaded  upon  or  obliterated,  and  as  a 
result  jaundice  and  signs  of  obstructed  circulation  are  often 
present.  New  vessels  form,  originating  in  the  hepatic  artery. 
Some  observers  describe  the  cancer  as  beginning  in  the  centre  of 
the  lobules,  others  in  the  interlobular  tissue.  When  a  mass 
reaches  the  surface  it  produces  limited  peritonitis,  with  thicken- 
ing and  adhesions.  Neighboring  tissues  may  be  involved  by 
extension,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  portal  fissure  are 
often  implicated. 

The  growth  is  sometimes  extremely  rapid,  especially  when  the 

cancer  is  soft.    Certain  changes  are  liable  to  occur.    The  vessels 

of  encephaloid  cancer  oft^n  give  way,  leading  to  extravasations 

of  blood  into  the  interior,  which  afterwards  change,  and  give  rise 

.    to  unusual  appearances.     Very  soft  accumulations  have  burst 

\    into  the  peritoneum  in  rare  instances.     Degenerative  changes 

'    frequently  occur  in  the  less  rapid  forms,  in  the  way  of  caseation, 

or  atrophy  with  contraction,  induration,  and  the  formation  of  a 

r    firm  cicatrix.    A  section  frequently  presents  a  reticulated  ap- 

j    pearance  from  fatty  degeneration. 

In  exceptional  cases  hepatic  cancer  is  infiltrated.     Melanosis, 
cystic  cancer,  and  colloid  have  been  extremely  rarely  met  with. 

I  Recent  more  careful  observation  has  shown  that  some  of  the 
morbid  growths,  generally  described  as  cancer,  are  composed  of 
spindle-celled  sarcoma;  cysts,  resulting  from  obstructed  ducts, 
and  erectile  tumors  have  also  been  described. 

Symptoms. — ^Hepatic  cancer  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
characterized  by  marked  local  disturbances ;  but  it  may  be  latent. 
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L    genuine  disease,  it  is  usually  considered  as  resulting  from  a  chronic 

■  interstitial  inflammation^  extending  into  the  minutest  portal  canals, 
and  leading  to  proliferation  of  cellular  tissue  between  the  lobules, 

1  or  as  some  describe,  to  an  exudation,  which  organizes  and  then 
contracts,  with  consequent  pressure  upon  and  obliteration  of  the 
vessels,  and  atrophy  of  the  secreting  elements.  Some  have  at- 
tributed it  to  a  constitutional  diathesis  characterized  by  the  form- 
ation of  a  fibroid  tissue  in  different  organs  and  structures  of  the 
body,  of  which  the  morbid  state  of  the  liver  is  but  a  local  devel- 
opment. While  others  still  have  regarded  the  disease  as  commenc- 
ing in  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  secreting  cells,  the  ducts,' 
vessels,  and  areolar  tissue  remaining,  followed  or  not  by  prolifer- 
ation of  the  latter.  The  important  exciting  cause  of  these  changes 
is  abuse  of  alcohol,  especially  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Hence  the  common  name  "gin-drinker*s  liver." 
The  alcohol  being  absorbed  and  circulating  through  the  liver  is 
considered  either  to  set  up  inflammation  or  to  lead  to  degener- 
ation of  the  cells,  according  to  the  view  held  as  to  the  pathology 
of  the  disease.  Cirrhosis,  however,  is  certainly  occasionally  met 
with  where  there  is  no  history  of  intemperance,  and  it  has  then 
been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  or  prolonged  heat, 
abuse  of  hot  condiments  and  various  articles  of  diet,  the  circula- 
tion of  products  of  faulty  digestion,  or  to  the  extension  of  a  local- 
ized peritoneal  inflammation.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  between  30 
and  50  years  of  age,  being  rare  in  youth,  and  not  common  in  ad- 
vanced age.     Males  suffer  more  than  females,  and  also  those  who 

I     from  their  occupation  or  'in  any  other  way  are  more  exposed  to 

'     the  exciting  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  advanced  stage  of  cirrhosis 
the  morbid  appearances  are  very  characteristic.  The  liver  is 
greatly  contracted,  wasted,  and  diminished  in  weight,  sometiine.«» 

y  even  to  f  or  ^  the  original,  especially  the  left  lobe  and  edges,  the 
latter  being  often  reduced  to  a  thin  fibrous  rim.  The  form  is  fre- 
quently somewhat  rounded.  The  surface  is  very  pale  and  covered 
more  or  less  with  roundish  prominences,  varying  in  size  from  miiuite 
granules  to  projections  or  knobs  \  or  ^  an  inch  in  diameter,  or 
even  larger,  like  hobnails  (hence  the  names  "  granular  or  hob- 
nailed liver ").     They  may  be  tolerably  uniform  in  size,  but  are 
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more  commonly  unequal.  Local  puekerings  or  depressions  are 
often  observed.  The  capsule  is  thickened,  opaque,  and  insepara- 
ble, while  local  peritoneal  adhesions  and  thickenings  are  almost 
constant.  The  consistence  is  remarkably  dense,  firm,  tough,  and 
leathery,  as  a  rule,  which  is  best  realized  on  making  a  section. 
This  exhibits  the  same  granular  appearance  as  the  surface,  some- 
times to  a  much  more  marked  degree.  The  color  is  generally  a 
mixture  of  dirty-white  or  grayish  and  yellow ;  the  former  being 
arranged  in  lines  or  bands  of  different  widths,  sometimes  extend- 
ing over  considerable  tracts ;  the  latter,  which  varies  in  tint,  being 
in  some  specimens  bright-yellow,  in  others  almost  brownish,  cor- 
responding to  the  granulations.  The  name  "cirrhosis"  is  de- 
rived from  this  yellow  appearance.  In  extreme  cases,  however, 
but  little  of  it  is  evident. 

The  intimate  changes  in  structure  and  the  microscopic  appear- 
ances must  now  be  considered.  The  white  tissue  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  made  up  mainly  either  of  fully-developed  fibrous  tis- 
sue, or  of  young  connective-tissue  elements  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, chiefly  resulting  from  proliferation.  It  has,  however,  been 
described  as  consisting,  in  some  instances,  of  the  remains  of  ves- 
sels, ducts,  and  other  tissues  which  have  not  undergone  destruc- 
tion. Generally  this  material  has  numerous  vessels  running 
through  it,  which  are  stated  by  Frerichs  to  be  derived  from  the 
hepatic  artery.  The  yellow  nodules  correspond  to  lobules  or 
groups  of  lobules  which  have  not  yet  undergone  complete  disinte- 
gration. The  color  is  chiefly  due  to  stasis  of  bile,  owing  to  pres- 
sure upon  the  minute  ducts ;  it  partly  results,  however,  from  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  cells.  A  large  proportion  of  these  have  been 
wholly  destroyed.  Most  of  those  which  remain  are  greatly  altered, 
appearing  shrunken  or  fatty,  or  containing  pigment-granules. 
The  degeneration  begins  at  the  circumference  of  the  lobules,  and 
extends  towards  their  interior.  The  vessels  also  present  important 
changes.  Many  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are 
compressed  or  obliterated,  and  its  capillaries  destroyed,  so  that  in- 
jection of  them  from  the  main  trunk  is  impossible.  This  and  the 
larger  branches  are  often  dilated,  and  may  be  occupied  by  thrombi. 
Sometimes  a  considerable  branch  is  compressed.  The  hepatic  artery 
is  also  commonly  dilated,  and  new  capillaries  form  in  the  fibrom 
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ue ;  frequently  black  pigment  is  found  in  its  branches.     The 
ihief  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  are  not  altered,  but  many  of  its 
pillary  tributaries  are  obliterated,  and  the  communications  be- 
een  it  and  the  portal  system  more  or  less  destroyed.     The  re- 
aming capillaries  are  commonly  in  a  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
jlion. 

fi  The  degree  to  which  the  changes  described  are  observed,  neces- 
I  Iparily  differs  considerably  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease. 
sSu  the  earliest  condition  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  liver 
^  enlarged,  which  is  proved  rather  by  clinical  observation  than 

rt-mortem  examination.  At  this  time  the  granular  appearance 
ibsent  or  but  slightly  marked,  while  the  entire  organ  is  con- 
gested, and  is  described  as  being  occupied  by  a  succulent,  vascu- 
lar, grayish  material,  consisting  of  young  connective  tissue.  In 
[^lexceptional  instances,  however,  a  cirrhosed  liver  is  enlarged 
vthroughout,  and  even  to  a  marked  degree.  This  is  generally  due 
Vto  its  being  associated  with  fatty  or  lardaceous  disease,  but  not 
'iilways. 

The  effects  of  cirrhosis  outside  the  liver  are  highly  important, 
!.«nd  are  vbible  cto  post-mortem  examination,  being  mainly  those 
*;jRlready  mentioned  as  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  portal 
'^circulation.  Most  important  as  regards  treatment  is  the  fact  that 
.!a|X>nsiderable  anastomoses  form  between  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins, 
^|knd  also  between  the  superficial  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the 
gliver  and  the  veins  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls,  through 
^the  peritoneal  adhesions  and  along  the  suspensory  ligament. 

Similar  changes  to  those  observed  in  cirrhosis  are  not  unfre- 
jjiguently  met  with  in  other  organs  and  tissues  at  the  same  time. 

I     A  brief  account  will  now  be  given  of  certain  other  forms  of 
Ichronic  atrophy : 

h     1.  As  the  result  of  long-continued  mechanical  congestion  from 
pieart  disease,  the  liver  contracts  and  presents  characters  much  re- 

imbling  those  of  true  cirrhosis,  but  there  is  an  important  ditfer- 
ice,  and  the  atrophy  is  rarely  so  marked  as  in  the  latter.     It  is 

produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  tributaries  of  the 

lepatic  vein  upon  the  contiguous  cells,  causing  their  degeneration ; 

^ence  the  centre  of  the  lohules  becomes  first  wasted  and  del 
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while  the  cireumfereuce  remaiDS  and  forms  graDulatioDS.  Ulti- 
niately  extensive  depressions  are  produced,  and  more  or  lew 
proliferation  of  connective  tissue  occurs.  Attacks  of  chronic 
perihepatitis  are  also  common,  which  increase  the  tendency  to 
atrophy. 

2.  Dr.  Murchison  describes  a  form  of  granular  atrophy,  gener- 
ally independent  of  intemperance,  in  which  the  fibrous  tissue  is 
not  increased,  and  the  liver  is  softer  than  in  health. 

3.  Atrophy  may  result  from  adhesive  pylephlebitis,  by  which  the 
trunk  or  some  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  obliterated. 
Cicatricial  retractions  are  observed  on  the  surface,  with  correspond- 
ing indurations. 

4.  Another  form  is  that  due  to  chronic  or  repeated  attacks  of 
peri-hepatitis,  which  induces  thickening  of  the  capsule  or  pressure 
upon  the  vessels,  while  fibrous  bands  pass  into  the  interior,  but 
there  is  no  granulated  appearance. 

5.  Syphilis  not  uncomonly  leads  to  atrophy,  either  by  exciting 
peri-hepatitis  or  simple  interstitial  hepatitis,  or  as  the  result  of 
changes  in  gummatous  deposits. 

6.  The  last  variety  is  named  "  red  atrophy  "  by  Rokitansky, 
or  "  chronic  atrophy  "  by  Frerichs.  It  may  be  associated  with 
the  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  minut<i  vessels  of  the  liver,  especi- 
ally after  prolonged  or  repeated  attacks  of  malarial  fever ;  or  it 
sometimes  follows  ulceration  in  the  alimentarv  canal.  The  entire 
organ  is  wasted,  but  it  differs  from  true  cirrhosis  in  there  being 
no  granulation  of  the  surface ;  in  a  section  being  dark-brown  or 
bluish-red  and  homogeneous,  there  being  little  or  no  indication  of 
lobules ;  and  in  the  consistence  being  less  firm.  The  cells  are 
often  diminished  in  size,  and  filled  with  brown  pigment-granule?. 
The  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein  are  destroyed,  its  branches 
ending  in  csecal,  club-shajxid  extremities. 

Symptoms. — In  all  these  different  forms  of  contracted  liver, 
the  diagnostic  clinical  indications  are  derived  from  the  evidences 
of  interference  with  the  portal  circulation,  and  the  signs  afforded 
by  physical  examination.  There  are,  however,  in  addition,  symp- 
toms resulting  from  derangement  of  the  secreting  functions  of  the 
liver,  and  others  evidencing  marked  constitutional  disturbance. 

In  the  early  stage  of  true  cirrhosis  it  is  customary  to  describe* 
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traiD  of  symptoms  which  set  in  insidiously  as  a  rule,  but  in  reality 
they  are  merely  those  of  congestion  of  the  liver  with  gastroen- 
teric catarrh  ;  and  though  it  might  be  suspected  that  cirrhosis  was 
being  set  up,  should  such  symptoms  arise  associated  with  abuse  of 
alcohol,  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  them.  Occasionally 
the  disease  begins  with  severe  local  symptoms,  indicating  acute 
hepatic  congestion,  catarrh  of  the  ducts,  and  gastroenteritis,  ac- 
companied with  pyrexia.  For  a  time  there  are  physical  evi- 
dences of  enlargement  of  the  liver.  As  the  case  advances  the  con- 
sequences of  portal  obstruction  are  observed,  viz.,  ascites,  often 

^extreme  in  amount;  enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  on  the  right  side ;  gastro- 
enteric catarrh ;  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  intestines ; 
haemorrhoids  ;  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Digestive  disturb- 
ances are  usually  prominent.  Although  painful  sensations  about 
the  hepatic  region  are  sometimes  present  in  the  early  stages, 
when  the  disease  is  advanced  there  is  rarely  much  uneasiness,  if 
any ;  there  may  be  tenderness,  chiefly  due  to  peritonitis  or  peri- 
hepatitis. Jaundice  also  is  but  rarely  a  prominent  symptom, 
being  often  quite  absent,  but  more  or  less  of  it  is  observed  in 
many  cases  from  time  to.  time,  especially  at  the  early  |)eriod, 
mainly  due  to  congestion,  catarrh  of  the  ducts,  or  pressure  of 
enlarged  glands.  Extreme  jaundice  occasionally  results  from 
peri-hepatitis,  or  it  appears  towards  the  termination  of  a  case, 
independently  of  any  obstruction.     The  stools  almost  always  con- 

•  taiu  bile. 

Physical  Signs. — Those  usually  noticed  are:  a.  Diminution  in 
area  of  hepatic  dulness  in  proportion  to  the  contraction,  b. 
Granulation  or  nodulation  of  the  surface,  with  a  feeling  of  hard- 
ness ;  in  short,  the  characters  described  under  the  morbid  anatomy. 
Sometimes  the  edge  of  the  liver  can  be  grasped  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  c.  Occasionally  friction-sound.  Ascites  often 
obscures  the  examination,  but  in  such  cases  the  organ  can  fre- 
quently be  easily  felt  after  paracentesis.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  some  instances  there  is  great  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
but  the  nodulated  surface  can  then  generally  be  well  recognized. 
The  eansUtuHofud  diahirbanGe  is  frequently  very  marked  at  last, 
there  being  ooiuddeisble  emaeUUion  mmI  wciakmM,  with  a  pecu* 
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liar,  sallow,  earthy  complexion,  a  dry  harsh  skin,  and  flabby 
tissues.  Purpuric  spots  and  blotches  on  the  skin  are  sometimeB 
visible,  and  there  may  be  extensive  ecchymoses  or  hemorrhages 
from  mucous  surfaces. 

The  progress  of  cirrhosis  is  generally  very  chronic,  but  it  may 
run  a  tolerably  rapid  course  from  the  first  appearance  of  dis- 
tinctive symptoms.  The  chief  modes  of  death  are  from  gradual 
asthenia  and  exhaustion ;  jaundice  with  typhoid  symptoms ;  lung 
complications j  acute  peritonitis;  or  hemorrhage  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

The  other  forms  of  contracted  liver  only  differ  clinically  from 
that  just  described  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arise, 
and  in  the  physical  characters  presented  by  the  liver  to  palpa- 
tion, if  the  organ  can  be  felt.  In  the  variety  due  to  peri-hepa- 
titis considerable  pain  and  tenderness  are  generally  complained  of 
from  time  to  time. 

Tuberculosis. 

Tubercle  is  generally  observed  in  the  liver  only  in  connection 
with  general  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Occasionally  it  is  sec- 
ondary to  chronic  tubercle  in  other  parts.  It  may  break  down 
and  form  small  cavities.  Clinically  it  cannot  be  recognized  with 
any  certainty.     The  organ  is  usually  enlarged. 

Syphilitic  Disease. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver  which  may  result  from 
syphilis  are :  1.  Lardaceous  disease.  2.  Peri-hepatitis.  3.  Simple 
interstitial  hepatitis,  leading  to  general  atrophy  and  induration. 
4.  Gummous  hepatitis,  in  which  gummata  are  deposited  more  or 
less  extensively,  undergoing  degenerative  changes  and  becoming 
surrounded  by  a  dense  fibroid  tissue,  from  which  processes  extend 
towards  the  surface  in  various  directions.  The  liver-tissue  be- 
comes destroyed,  and  deep  cicatricial  depressions  or  furrows  are 
seen  on  the  surface,  producing  a  lobulated  appearance.  Daring 
life  the  characters  of  the  liver  may  often  be  determined  by 
physical  examination,  in  the  gummatous  fo)rm  being  enlarged. 
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There  is  often  pain,  with  tendernass,  and  sometimes  signs  of 
obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts  and  portal  vein  appear.  The  prog- 
ress is  usually  very  chronic.  /  / 

s-vN  r::A:cct:-.gu.  gal. 
CHAPTER  XLll.     .   j  .^  ^._/  jjcrson  or 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THF  GALL-li LADDER, 

The  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  gall-bladder  is  subject 
can  only  be  briefly  indicated.     Most  of  them  cause  enlargement, 
\    and  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  distinctive  clinical 
-    characters  of  each  form  of  enlargement. 

1.  Distension  with  Bile, — When  anything  obstructs  the  common 
bile-duct,  e,  g,,  a  gallstone,  the  gall-bladder  becomes  filled  with 
bile  and  may  attain  enormous  dimensions.  There  will  be  the 
usual  signs  of  obstructive  jaundice^  with  enlargement  of  the  liver ; 
while  the  gall-bladder  is  perceptible  as  a  fluctuating  tumor,  some- 
times reaching  nearly  to  the  iliac  crest,  and  generally  somewhat 
tender. 

2.  Acuie  Inflammation  and  Suppuration. — The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  gall-bladder  is  liable  to  simple  catarrh,  croupous  or 
diphtheritic  inflammation,  like  other  mucous  surfaces ;  but  the 
important  form  of  acute  inflammation  is  that  which  is  attended 
with  the  formation  of  pus  in  its  interior,  which  particularly  re- 
sults from  irritation  of  gallstones,  or  from  obstruction  of  the  cystic 
duct  by  these.  It  is  clinically  indicated  by  a  very  painful  and 
tender  fluctuating  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  w^hich  may 
ultimately  assume  the  characters  of  an  abscess,  or  even  burst,  ac- 
companied with  marked  rigors  and  pyrexia,  the  latter  tending  to 
become  of  a  hectic  type.  It  is  often  preceded  by  signs  of  gall- 
stones, but  there  is  no  jaundice  or  hepatic  enlargement,  as  a  rule. 

3.  Chronic  Inflammation,  Hydrops  Vesicce  Fellece,  Dropsy  of 
the  OaH'Bladder. — If  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed  for  a  long 
period,  the  gall-bladder  may  become  gradually  dilated  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  clear,  serous,  or  synovial-Iike  fluid,  the  product 
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of  unhealthy  secretion  by  the  mucous  surface,  probably  partly  the 
result  of  chronic  catarrh,  while  the  walls  become  much  thinned 
and  atrophied.  The  organ  is  more  or  less  distended,  often  to  an 
extreme  degree,  but  there  is  little  or  no  pain  or  fever,  while  jaun- 
dice is  absent  and  the  liver  is  not  enlarged.  Occasionally  the  re- 
sult is  different.  The  liquid  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  gall- 
bladder are  absorbed,  an  inspissated  substance  remains,  in  which 
calcareous  salts  are  deposited  ;  the  walls  undergo  thickening  and 
contraction  from  chronic  inflammation,  and  ultimately  a  firm, 
puckered  mass  is  left,  inclosing  a  chalky  pulp. 

4.  Accumulation  of  Gallstones, — Gallstones  are  often  present  in 
the  gall-bladder,  without  affording  any  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence.   In  some  instances,  however,  especially  when  they  are  very 
numerous  and  large,  they  cause  local  uneasy  or  painful  sensa- 
tions, increased  after  food  or  after  much  exertion  or  jolting ;  ^ 
well  as  reflex  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  other  parts,  and 
sometimes  much  constitutional  discomfort  and  depression.    Oaa- 
sionally  also  they  give  rise  to  temporary  severe  symptom.^  by 
attempting  to  enter  the  cystic  duct  and  then  falling  back  into 
the  gall-bladder.     They  may  also  excite  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  surface,  the  latter  ending  sometimes  in  perfo- 
ration or  giving  rise  to  pyaemia.   In  rare  instances  such  a  numher 
of  calculi  collect  as  to  form  a  tumor,  even  of  considerable  siie, 
having  the  general  characters  of  enlargement  of  the  gall-blad<ier 
as  regards  position,  shape,  and  mobility,  with  the  following  dif- 
ferences: a.  It  feels  hard  and  sometimes  nodulated.     6.  On  pal- 
pation a  peculiar  sensation  is  experienced,  owing  to  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  calculi,  compared  to  that  produced  by  grasping 
nuts  or  pebbles,     c.  A  corresponding  sound  may  be  heard  on 
auscultation,  and  occasionally  loud  rattling   is   perceptible  on 
shaking  or  moving  the  patient.     Now  and  then  local  peritonitis 
is  excited  by  this  enlargement,  so  that  it  becomes  adherent  and 
fixed.     When  such  a  tumor  exists  there  are  necessarily  more 
marked  subjective  sensations,  such  as  weight  and  uneasiness,  es- 
pecially on  moving  from  side  to  side.     The  course  of  these  cases 
and  the  growth  of  the  enlargement  are  very  slow. 

5.  Cancer, — The  signs  of  this  rare  disease  are  :  a.  LancinatiDg 
pains  with  much  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder. 
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b.  A  tumor,  haviug  more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  enlarged  gall- 
bladder, but  usually  feeling  firm,  resistant,  irregular,  and  nodu- 
lated, without  the  peculiar  sensation  of  gallstones ;  being  adherent 
and  fixed ;  and  growing  rapidly.  There  are  always  evidences  of 
cancer  in  other  parts,  with  well-marked  cancerous  cachexia.  A 
fistulous  communication  with  the  intestines  is  oflen  formed.  Grall- 
stones  are  usually  present.  Jaundice  and  vomiting  are  common 
symptoms. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

GALLSTONES— BILIARY  CALCULI- CHOLE- 
LITHIASIS. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  gallstones.  The  chief  views 
may  be  thus  stated :  1.  That  they  arc  merely  the  result  of  in- 
spissation  and  concentration  of  bile.  2.  That  they  depend  upon 
certain  biliary  ingredients  being  in  excess,  especially  cholesterin 
and  coloring  matters.  3.  That  the  bile  has  some  abnormal  com- 
position, either  when  first  formed,  or  as  the  consequence  of  subse- 
quent chemical  changes,  which  prevents  it  from  holding  certain 
elements  in  solution,  and  hence  they  are  deposited.  Thus  calculi 
have  been  attributed  to  deficiency  of  soda,  with  excessive  acidity; 
excess  of  lime,  causing  a  separation  of  pigment ;  decomposition  of 
the  salts  of  soda  with  the  biliary  acids,  or  decomposition  of  the 
latter,  with  consequent  precipitation  of  cholesterin  and  pigment. 
4.  That  they  originate  in  plugs  of  mucus,  epithelium,  or  foreign 
bodies  (worms,  fruit-stones,  &c.),  upon  which  the  ingredients  of 
the  bile  are  afterwards  deposited. .  It  is  highly  probable  that 
each  of  these  views  is  correct  in  different  cases,  and  when  once  the 
formation  of  a  gallstone  has  commenced,  its  increase  may  be  due 
to  some  other  cause  than  that  which  originated  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts 
favors  the  production  of  calculi,  either  by  inducing  stagnation, 
or,  as  some  believe,  by  the  mucus  then  formed  &voriDg  decom- 
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position  of  bile,  or  adding  carbonate  of  lirae  to  it.  This  decompo- 
sition has  also  been  attributed  by  Dr.  Thudicum  to  the  absorption 
of  some  ferment  from  the  intestines. 

There  are  some  important  predisposing  causes  of  gallstones, 
viz.,  advanced  age ;  the  female  sex ;  sedentary  habits ;  habitual 
constipation;  overindulgence  in  animal  food  and  stimulant?; 
and  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  ducts,  interfer- 
ing with  the  escape  of  bile.  They  have  also  been  attributed  to 
drinking  water  containing  excess  of  lime. 

Anatomical  Characters. — By  far  the  most  frequent  original  seatof 
biliary  calculi  is  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  may  be  found  in  any  portion 
of  the  ducts,  or  even  in  the  liver  itself.  The  number  varies  from  one  to 
hundreds  or  thousands  ;  usually  several  are  found.  There  is  also  a  wide 
range  as  to  size,  this  being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number ;  several  are 
sometimes  cemented  together,  so  as  to  form  a  large  concretion.  Originally 
most  of  the  calculi  are  round  or  oval,  but  when  numerous,  by  rubbing 
together  they  become  worn  and  angular,  presenting  flat  or  concave  fac^'t*, 
or  occasionally  actual  articulations.  When  formed  in  the  ducts  they  ex- 
hibit curious  shapes,  being  branched,  coral-like,  &c.  As  a  rule  galUtones 
have  a  brownish  or  greenish-yellow  color  and  are  opaque,  but  they  present 
an  endless  variety  of  tints,  from  white  to  black,  blue,  green,  red,  Ac-i 
according  to  their  composition  ;  occasionally  they  are  somewhat  translu- 
cent. They  frequently  have  a  greasy  or  saponaceous  feel,  with  a  waxr, 
brittle  consistence,  being  readily  cut  or  Crushed  ;  sometimes  tbey  an? 
very  firm.  Most  of  them  sink  in  water  when  recent,  but  some  float,  and 
most  will  after  having  been  dried.  The  structure  is  rarely  homogeneous 
and  uniform.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  after  a  calculus  has  existed  some 
time,  a  section  reveals  distinctly  three  parts,  named  from  within  out,— 
the  nucleus^  of  which  there  may  be  more  than  one ;  the  Aoc/y,  which  i* 
often  in  concentric  layers,  or  presents  a  radiated  appearance ;  and  the 
cortex  or  crusty  this  being  usually  smooth  externally,  but  occasionally 
wrinkled,  rough,  or  tuberculated  and  warty.  As  a  rule  the  layer*  be- 
come lighter  in  color  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  but  not 
always.  Sometimes  a  fracture  presents  a  crystalline  aspect.  The  chani- 
cat  compoBiiion  is  very  variable,  but  the  most  common  ingredients  aw 
cholesterin  and  bile-pigments,  with  a  little  lime  or  magnesia.  To  the*? 
may  be  added  biliary  and  fatty  acids,  generally  combined  with  lirae; 
moditied  bile-pigments ;  phosphates,  carbonates,  salts  of  soda  or  potash 
in  small  proportions,  and  metnls  (iron,  copper,  and  manganese).  The 
nucleus  is  often  made  up  of  mucus  and  epithelium,  and  the  former  may 
unite  the  different  parts.     The  appearances  differ  according  to  the  com- 
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»ition,  which  is  not  necessarily  uniform  even  in  the  same  layer.  It  is 
[uite  impossible  to  describe  the  characters  corresponding  to  the  various 
[Ingredients,  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  in  proportion  to  the 
imountof  cholesterii\  a  calculus  contains,  is  it  whiter,  more  transparent, 
^crystalline  or  radiated  and  lamellar,  and  of  lighter  specific  gravity. 
*  Biliary  sand  or  gravel  is  not  uncommonly  met  with,  consisting  either 
•Stt  cholestvrin,  bile-pigment,  or  black  pigmentary  matter. 

The  morbid  conditions  which  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  gallstones 
"nay  be  stated  as  follows :  1.  Irritation,  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulcer- 
^ nation,  with  consequent  pyaemia  or  perforation,  of  the  gall-bladder  or 
i.ducts,  the  last  taking  place  in  different  directions,  especially  into  the 
.'■tomach,  duodenum,  peritoneum,  or  externally  through  the  abdominal 
^Wall,  and  rarely  into  the  colon,  portal  vein,  pleura,  pelvis  of  the  right 
'kidney,  or  vagina.  •  Permanent  fistulie  may  be  left.  2.  Inflammation 
^.and  abscesses  in  the  liver,  if  lodged  there;  or  formation  of  a  cyst  around 
vthe  calculi.  3.  Obstruction  of  some  of  the  ducts  in  the  liver,  or  of  the 
jlliepatic,  cystic,  or  common  duct,  with  the  usual  consequences.  4.  Ob- 
latruction  of  the  intestines  by  a  large  calculus,  this  having  probably  en- 
rfered  through  a  fistulous  communication  from  the  gall-bladder.  5.  In- 
flammation, ulceration,  or  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  with  consequent 
<eperforation. 

Symptoms. — It  is  only  needful  here  to  describe  those  symptoms 
'.which  indicate  the  passage  of  a  gallstone  along  the*  duct  to  the  in- 
ijtestine — biliary  or  hepaJtic  colic — these  being  usually  severe,  but 
;jlot  always.  The  attack  begins  with  a  sudden,  intense  pain  in 
^e  right  hypochondrium,  in  some  cases  most  excruciating,  often 
leoming  on  just  after  a  meal  or  after  effort ;  it  is  described  as  con- 
'Stricting,  griping,  tearing,  burning,  boring,  Ac,  and  it  shoots  over 
■  tiie  abdomen,  round  the  side,  to  the  back,  or  towards  the  right 
ithoulder.  The  patient  is  doubled  up  and  rolls  about,  just  like  in 
|ijprdinary  colic,  groaning  or  screaming,  and  pressing  upon  the  ab- 
^domen,  which  gives  some  relief,  there  being  generally  no  tender- 
at  first.  The  pain  may  subside,  leaving  a  dull  aching,  but 
irgent  paroxysms  come  on  again  at  intervals.  The  attacks  are 
^mpanied  with  much  exhaustion,  signs  of  collapse,  a  disturbed 
id  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  faintness  which  may  end 
actual  syncope,  and  cramps  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  no 
rrexia.  Sympathetic  vomiting  is  frequently  present,  and  some- 
les  hiccup.  Among  occasional  symptoms  are  spasmodic  tremors 
actual  oonvulBioiie,  and  marked  rigors.    In  the  course  of  a  day 
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or  two,  should  the  gallstone  reach  the  common  duct,  there  are  as 
a  rule  the  usual  signs  of  obstructive  jaundice,  which  may  become 
intense,  its  duration  depending  upon  that  of  the  obstruction. 
When  the  calculus  reaches  the  duodenum  the  suffering  generally 
subsides  suddenly,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief,  and  then  the 
jaundice  gradually  disappears.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  cal- 
culi pass  on  by  the  bowels  and  are  discharged  in  the  forces,  some- 
times in  great  numbers,  without  producing  any  further  mischief, 
and  they  may  be  detected  by  washing  the  stools  through  a  sieve  or 
through  muslin.  Very  rarely  they  pass  into  the  stomach  and  are 
vomited. 

There  are  a  few  points  of  practical  import  which  require  notice. 
The  intensity  of  the  pain  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  a  gallstone,  but  rather  to  its  angular  shape.    It 
usually  diminishes  when  the  concretion  reaches  the  common  duct, 
because  this  is  larger  than  the  cystic  duct,  but  it  increases  again 
as  the  orifice  is  approached.     Jaundice  is  not  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment, or  it  may  be  but  slight,  because  when  the  calculus  is 
angular  it  leaves  room  for  the  bile  to  flow  by,  or  its  passage  is 
sometimes  too  rapid  for  the  appearance  of  jaundice ;  on  the  other 
hand  this  may  become  permanent  and  extreme,  owing  to  the  per- 
manent impaction  of  a  stone.     It  is  very  important  to  look  for 
the  calculi  in  the  stools,  as  by  their  shape,  number,  &c.,  au  opinion 
can  often  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  any  remain  behind,  with 
their  characters.     When  one  large  gallstone  has  escaped  other 
smaller  ones  often  follow  without  causing  any  particular  disturb- 
ance.    Sometimes  the  pain  subsides,  but  no  calculus  is  passed, 
because  it  returns  to  the  gall-bladder.     Sometimes  pain  and  sore- 
ness remain  afler  the  escape  of  a  concretion  into  the  duodenum, 
owing  to  nervous  irritability  or  to  local  irritation  of  the  nerves, 
and  inflammation  may  be  excited,  indicated  by  pain  and  tender 
ness  with  fever.     The  symptoms  of  hepatic  colic  are  occasionally 
merely  due  to  the  passage  of  grit  or  inspissated  bile.    An  attack 
may  end  fatally,  from  the  mere  intensity  of  the  pain  and  collapse, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  serious  morbid  changes  a  gallstone  is 
liable  to  set  up,  any  one  of  which  may  cause  death. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OENEBAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  CHRONIC  LIVER 

AFFECTIONS. 


The  main  elements  in  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  hepatic  diseases, 
both  from  other  affections  and  from  each  other,  are  as  follows : 
'  1.  The  general  history  of  the  patient  may  reveal  some  known 
'  cause  of  certain  liver  complaints,  especially  abuse  of  alcohol ; 
overeating,  with  deficient  exercise,  and  general  luxurious  habits ; 
>  prolonged  residence  in  tropical  climates  or  malarial  districts ;  the 
I  previous  occurrence  of  dysentery  or  ague ;  or  syphilitic  infection. 
I  Family  history  may  afford  some  aid  in  diagnosis,  especially  if 
;  indicating  a  cancerous  taint,  and  in  some  cases  the  age  and  sex 
'  of  the  patient  deserve  consideration.  2.  The  constUuHoncU  con- 
dition is  highly  important.  Thus  there  may  be  some  state  in 
■  which  lardaceous  or  fatty  liver  is  likely  to  be  met  with ;  or  signs 
<  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  syphilis,  or  cirrhosis.  On  the  other 
'  hand,  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  disturbance  is  sometimes 
I  serviceable  in  diagnosis.  3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms 
J  referable  to  the  liver,  as  well  as  their  nature,  intensity,  and  the 
*  history  of  their  progress,  also  deserve  careful  attention,  especially 
I  as  regards  pain  and  tenderness;  jaundice;  ascites  and  other 
I  evidences  of  portal  obstruction.  4.  Physical  examination  is  of 
course  highly  valuable.  This  will  be  presently  more  fully  alluded 
to.  5.  The  stat^  of  other  organs  may  afford  much  aid,  especially 
by  revealing  local  manifestation  of  some  constitutional  disease, 
e.  g.y  cancer  in  the  stomach,  waxy  kidney ;  or  of  some  condition 
with  which  hepatic  derangement  is  likely  to  be  associated,  especi- 
ally any  ulceration  in  the  alimentary  canal,  gastro-enteric  catarrh, 
or  a  state  of  the  heart  which  obstructs  the  circulation.  6.  The 
rapidity  of  the  progress  of  a  case  up  to  the  time  it  is  first  seen,  as 
well  as  its  subsequent  course,  with  the  results  of  treatment,  are  to 
be  considered  in  difficult  cases. 
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Physical  examination  demands  special  attention,  particularly  in 
detecting  and  making  out  the  characters  of  enlargements  or  ton- 
tractions  of  the  livery  and  enlargements  of  the  gall-hUulder,     1.  En- 
largeinents.     For  differeiitial  diagnasis  the  following  points  miwt 
be  noted,  and  in  the  description  of  each  individual  disease,  ao 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  characters  in  the  same 
order:   «.  The  extent,  direction,  and  rapidity  of  growth,     h. 
Whether  the  liver  is  normal  in  sha))e  and  outline,  or  presents 
outgrowths  or  irregularities,     c.  The  condition  of  the  surface  and 
margins  as  to  smoothness,  nodulation,  &c.     d.  The  consistence 
and  other  sensations  aflTorded  by  the  liver  generally,  as  well  as 
by  any  special  prominences,  including  fluctuation,  hydatid  frem- 
itus, &c.     6.  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  local  peritonitis 
in  the  way  of  frietion-fremitus  or  sound,  or  adhesions  to  the  ab- 
dominal walL    /.  Now  and  then  it  is  requisite  to  use  the  explora- 
tory trocar.    The  characters  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
contractions  of  the  liyer  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  gall- 
bladder, have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  their  general  descrip- 
tion.    It  is  only  necessary  to  add  with  regard  to  the  gall-bladder, 
tfiat  it  should  always  be  noticed  whether  this  is  altered  alone  or 
along  with  the  liver,  and  vice  versa. 

It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  enlarged  liver. 
The  ordinary  forms  are  due  to — 1.  Congestion,  especially  mechan- 
ical. 2.  Accumulation  of  bile  from  any  obstruction  in  the  ducts. 
3.  Albuminoid  disease.  4.  Fatty  infiltration.  5.  Hydatid  cf^ 
6.  Cancerous  and  other  growths.  7.  Hepatitis,  especially  when 
ending  in  suppuration.  8.  Cirrhosis  in  its  early  stage,  and  in 
very  exceptional  instances,  even  when  advanced.  As  very  rare 
causes  may  be  mentioned — 9.  Simple  hypertrophy.  10.  Syphil- 
itic gummous  hepatitis.  11.  Tul)ercle.  12.  Lymphatic  growths. 
13.  A  peculiar  enlargement  associated  with  vitiligoidea. 

The  chief  practical  difficulties  in  making  out  a  diagnosis  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  are  as  follows :  1.  Hepatic  enlarge- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  changes  in  shape  and  other  characters, 
may  be  simulated  by  the  normally  large  size  of  the  organ  in 
children ;  congenital  malformation ;  pressure  by  a  rickety  or 
otherwise  deformed  thorax,  or  as  the  result  of  tight-lacing ;  de* 
pression  by  various  morbid  conditions  in  the  chest,  especially 
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pleuritic  effusion  and  tumors ;  elevation  towards  the  chest  by  ab- 
normal conditions  in  the  abdomen.  On  the  other  hand  they  may 
be  obscured  by  distension  of  the  colon  with  gas,  which  may  even 
give  rise  to  signs  simulating  atrophy.  2.  Morbid  states  of  other 
structures  often  give  rise  to  signs  of  hepatic  derangement ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  they  may  put  these  in  the  background.  Thus,  en- 
largement of  the  liver  may  be  simulated  by  a  rigid  and  contracted 
state  of  the  right  rectus  muscle ;  inflammation  and  suppuration 
in  the  abdominal  walls ;  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  colon ; 
tumor  in  connection  with  the  right  kidney,  suprarenal  capsule, 
or  peritoneum.  Again,  a  neighboring  disease,  particularly  scir- 
rhus  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  oft;en  interferes  with  the  escaj)e  of 
bile  from  the  liver,  and  thus  causes  its  enlargement,  with  jaun- 
dice. The  coexistence  of  ascites  or  chronic  peritonitis  with  effu- 
sion, frequently  renders  physical  examination  unsatisfactory. 
The  use  of  the  trocar  is  then  most  serviceable,  in  order  to  remove 
the  fluid ;  and  also  the  plan  of  making  sitdden  prefmire  over  the 
liver.  Not  uncommonly  liver  disease  is  obscured  by  symptoms 
referable  to  a  morbid  state  of  some  other  organ,  e.  g.,  cancer  of  the 
stomach ;  and  it  often  itself  gives  rise  to  serious  disturbance  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Occasionally  the  liver  is  enlarged  along 
with  other  organs  and  structures  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  in 
cases  of  cancer,  and  then  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  make  out 
distinctly  what  parts  are  involved.  3.  Sometimes  the  liver  be- 
comes so  enormous,  especially  in  hydatid  disease,  as  to  fill  the 
abdomen,  and  hence  it  becomes  impossible  to  tell  exactly  where 
the  enlargement  commenced.  In  such  cases  the  history  of  this, 
as  to  where  it  started  from,  and  perhaps  its  greater  prominence 
about  the  hepatic  region  may  clear  up  the  difficulty.  4.  In  some 
instances  the  liver  is  affected  with  two  or  more  morbid  conditions, 
the  signs  being  modified  accordingly,  e.  g.,  cirrhosis  with  fatty  or 
albuminoid  disease.  With  regard  to  individual  diseases,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  hydatid  tumor  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
distended  gall-bladder ;  soft  cancer  ;  right  pleuritic  effusion  ;  ab- 
scess which  has  become  somewhat  chronic;  aneurism  ;  cystic  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney  ;  or  hydatids  outside  the  liver.  Cancer  may 
be  simulated  by  syphilitic  disease  ;  waxy  liver,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  cirrhosis,  or  if  some  parts  of  the  liver  are  more  affected 
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than  others,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  local  projections ;  other  forms  of 
cirrhosis  attended  with  enlargement;  multilocular  hydatid  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  requisite  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  pcdn  referred 
to  the  hepatic  organs.  This  may  be  simulated  by  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  superficial  structures,  either  muscular  or  Deuralgic; 
gastric  and  duodenal  disorders,  either  functional  or  organic ;  in- 
testinal colic ;  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  colon ;  aneurismal, 
pancreatic,  and  other  tumors  pressing  on  the  nerves ;  passage  of 
a  renal  calcuhis  ;  pleurisy ;  the  pain  met  with  in  hypochondriasis; 
local  peritonitis.  The  attacks  due  to  the  passage  of  a  gallstone 
are,  as  a  rule,  clearly  indicated  by  the  individuals  in  whom  thej 
occur,  the  past  history,  and  the  symptoms  present,  especially 
when  followed  by  jaundice  and  the  escape  of  calculi  in  the  stook 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  gallstones  are  not  uncommonly 
formed  in  connection  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  gall- 
bladder. Simple  hepatalgia  is  difficult  to  make  out  positively. 
Its  characters  have  already  been  pointed  out. 

General  Prognosis. 

The  progiM)8is  in  the  case  of  a  chronic  hepatic  disease  depends 
mainly  upon  its  nature ;  the  degree  to  which  the  functions  of  the 
liver  are  interfered  with,  the  escape  of  its  secretion  prevented,  and 
its  circulation  impeded  ;  the  constitutional  condition  ;  the  state  of 
other  organs ;  and  upon  the  possibility  of  removing  any  causes 
which  may  be  producing  the  disease ;  with  the  results  of  treat- 
ment. Fatty  and  lardaceous  disease  are  very  slow  in  their  prog- 
ress, and  in  many  cases  do  not  seem  to  hasten  a  fatal  issue  ma- 
terially, though  they  are  but  little  amenable  to  treatment.  Qa^ 
cer  is  necessarily  fatal,  and  is  frequently  very  rapid  in  its  course, 
especially  when  of  the  sofler  kind.  Hydatid  disease  b  markedly 
chronic,  and  usually  unattended  with  danger,  while  it  may  be 
cured  in  many  cases  by  appropriate  treatment.  It  occasionally 
proves  dangerous  by  rupturing,  becoming  inflamed  and  suppura- 
ting, or  by  some  of  its  contents  being  discharged  into  the  bile- 
ducts,  blocking  them  up.  Syphilitic  liver  can  frequently  be  much 
improved  by  early  and  proper  treatment.    The  different  fonw 
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of  atrophy  are  generally  serious  as  regards  their  ultimate  progno- 
sis, though  usually  slow  in  their  progress.     I  desire,  however, 
again  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  cases  of  cirrhosis,  if 
the  ascites  can  be  permanently  got  rid  of,  a  result  which  may  not 
uncommonly  be  attained,  the  patient  may  be  restored  to  compar- 
'    atively  good  health  and  live  many  years,  engaging  in  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  daily  life,  even  in  cases  which  appear  to  be 
almost  hopeless.    It  must  be  remembered  that  serious  and  some- 
times rapidly  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  canal  is 
r    liable  to  occur  in  cirrhosis.    From  the  account  given  of  gall- 
l^    stones,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  are  many  dangers  attending 
,     them.    Examination  of  any  calculi  passed,  as  to  size,  number, 
C:   and  shape,  will  aid  in  determining  whether  any  remain,  and 
_    whether  the  attacks  of  hepatic  colic  are  likely  to  recur. 

\ 

General  Treatment. 

"  The  management  of  cases  of  hepatic  disease  is  to  be  conducted 
according  to  very  simple  principles. 

1.  The  diet  needs  careful  supervision.  It  often  has  to  be 
adapted  to  the  constitutional  condition,  and  therefore  of  a  nutri- 
tious character,  containing  abundant  protein  elements;  but  it 
should  always  be  as  simple  and  easily  digestible  as  possible,  and 
particular  caution  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  hot  condi- 
ments, fatty,  amylaceous,  and  saccharine  substances,  and  rich  ar- 

[<  tides  of  diet  generally.  In  many  cases  it  is  highly  important  to 
forbid  all  stimulants,  or  only  to  allow  light  wines,  and  if  spirits 
are  ever  needed,  they  should  be  given  much  diluted  and  in  re- 
stricted quantities.  Any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  indulge  in  ex- 
cess of  alcohol,  and  particularly  in  taking  ardent  spirits,  must  be 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  relinquishing  such  habits. 
It  is  desirable  to  recommend  the  patient  to  take  much  salt  with 
food. 

2.  Hygienic  management  is  of  much  consequence  in  some  cases. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  measures  for  improving  the  general 
health,  the  points  which  claim  special  notice  are  removal  from  a 
tropical  climate  or  malarial  district ;  cessation  of  sedentary  and 

I  laxarioos  habits  generally,  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  in  the 
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open  air  being  taken  daily ;  and  the  maintenance  of  free  excreUon 
of  the  skin  by  thcaid  of  baths. 

3.  Treatment  directed  against  some  constitutiofial  morbid  condi- 
tion often  proves  highly  serviceable,  and  may  have  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  liver,  which  applies  particularly  to  fatty,  lardaceous, 
and  syphilitic  disease.  General  tonic  treatment  and  remedies  for 
improving  the  blood  are  beneficial  in  many  cases,  such  as  the 
various  preparations  of  iron,  strychnine  or  nux  vomica,  mineral 
acids  with  bitters.  Tincture  of  iodine  well  dilute^,  iodide  of 
potassium  or  iron,  muriate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  have  been 
found  by  different  observers  to  influence  the  size  of  lardaceous 
liver.  Of  course  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  the  reme- 
dies for  syphilitic  disease. 

4.  The  chief  medicines  which  are  believed  to  act  immediaUly 
on  the  liver,  influencing  its  secretory  functions,  and  hence  named 
cholagogue8y  are  mercury,  particularly  in  the  form  of  blue-pill, 
calomel,  and  gray  powder ;  podophylliu ;  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  cither  externally  or  in  the  form  of  bath ;  and  taraxacum. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  mercury  and  podophyllin,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  appears 
to  have  been,  that  they  rather  diminish  than  increase  the  amount 
of  bile  in  health.  Still  clinical  observation  affords  evidence  that 
in  certain  morbid  conditions,  when  the  bile  is  deficient,  these 
remedies  do  decidedly  increase  it.  This  is  probably  due  to  their 
aiding  in  removing  some  state  which  impedes  the  formation  of 
bile,  or  in  promoting  its  discharge.  Dr.  Murchison  remarks  re- 
specting mercury,  that  it  probably  irritates  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestines,  so  that  the  bile  is  propelled  onwards  instead  of 
being  reabsorbed.  The  best  plan  of  administering  this  drug  to  an 
adult  is  to  give  occasionally  a  tolerably  full  dose  of  calomel  or 
blue-pill,  either  alone  or  combined  with' rhubarb,  colocynth  pill, 
and  extract  of  henbane.  For  children  gray  powder  is  best.  It 
is  certainly  injurious  to  get  into  the  habit  of  constantly  taking 
these  medicines.  A  dose  of  podophyllin  now  and  then  is  also 
frequently  very  serviceable.  A  mixture  containing  nitro-muriatic 
acid  with  extract  of  taraxacum  enjoys  considerable  repute,  espe- 
cially in  congestion  of  the  liver  and  the  earlier  stages  of  cirrhosis, 
but  probably  these  medicines  act  mainly  through  their  direct 
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action  upon  the  alimentary  raucous  membrane.  Sir  Kan  aid  Mar- 
tin recommends  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  C^i  of  strong  nitric 
and  3ij  of  hydrochloric  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  90°  to  98°  F.), 
in  which  the  feet  are  placed,  and  then  the  inside  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  and  the  abdomen  are  sponged  over  freely.  This 
bath  seems  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  those  who  come  from  tropical 
j[    climates,  suffering  from  disordered  liver. 

5.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal  commonly  call 
for  treatment  in  connection  with  liver  diseases,  viz.,  those  due  to 
gastric  or  enteric  catarrh,  constipation,  flatulence,  hemorrhage, 
&c. ;  or  there  may  be  organic  disease  at  the  same  time  in  the 

t  stomach  or  intestines,  such  as  cancer.  These  conditions  must  be 
treated  by  the  usual  remedies,  especially  by  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  citrates,  tartrates,  and  other  vegetable  salts  ;  different 
bitter  infusions  or  tinctures ;  saline  aperients ;  and  saline  mineral 
waters,  either  English  or  continental.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
keep  the  bowels  as  regular  as  possible,  though  not  by  employing 
strong  purgatives.  If  there  are  haemorrhoids,  confection  of  senna 
or  sulphur  is  valuable. 

6.  The  two  prominent  symptoms  so  frequently  calling  for  treat- 
ment in  liver  affections,  viz.,  jaundice  and  ascites,  have  already 
been  fully  considered.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  remarking 
again  here  upon  the  importance  of  having  recourse  to  the  early 
and  repeated  removal  of  fluid  by  paracentesis  in  ascites  from  cirrho- 
siSf  as  a  means  of  cure,  a  treatment  which  has  of  late  received  ad- 
ditional support  from  a  paper  read  and  discussed  in  Dublin,  and 
from  other  communications  in  the  medical  periodicals. 

7.  Local  applications  are  frequently  of  aid,  especially  to  relieve 
pain  and  congestion.  They  include  chiefly  dry  heat,  poultices  and 
fomentations,  to  which  anodynes  may  be  added,  sinapisms,  ano- 
dyne plasters,  dry  cupping,  or  the  removal  of  a  little  blood  by 
leeche^r  cupping. 

8.  It  is  desirable  to  look  to  other  organs,  and  treat  them,  if  re- 
quired, particularly  the  heart,  a  diseased  condition  of  which  may 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  hepatic  symptoms.  The  kidneys  must 
also  be  attended  to. 

The  treatment  of  hydatid  tumor  requires  separate  consideration. 
For  the  cure  of  this  complaint  operative  interference  is  needed^ 
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no  known  drug  having  any  influence  upon  the  parasite,  and  a 
spontaneous  cure  being  extremely  rare.     It  is  only,  however,  when 
the  growth  attains  some  size  and  becomes  a  source  of  trouble,  that 
this  course  of  treatment  should  be  adopted,  though  it  should  not 
be  delayed  too  long.     There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  most  efl5cient  plan  of  operation.     The  principal  methods  ad- 
vocated are :  1.  Puncture  with  a  trocar  and  canula,  and  evacu- 
ation of  the  fluid  through  the  latter.     2.  Puncture  and  subsequent 
injection  of  the  cyst  with  some  irritating  liquid,  so.  as  to  excite 
inflammation,  such  as  bile  or  tincture  of  iodine.     3.  Removal  of 
the  contents  through  a  large  incision.     4.  Gradual  opening  of  the 
cyst  by  the  repeated  application  of  caustic  potash  to  the  abdomen 
over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor.     This  has  been  done 
with  the  view  of  causing  adhesions  and  thus  preventing  the  escape 
of  fluid  into  the  peritoneum,  and  it  has  also  been  had  recourse 
to  with  the  same  object  previous  to  puncture  with  the  trocar. 
5.  Puncture  of  the  tumor  with  needles  and  transmission  of  elec- 
tric shocks  through  it.     Some  authorities  assert  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  evacuate  the  fluid,  and  that  then  the  parasite  will 
die.     Others  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  excite  inflammation. 
The  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  certainly  in  favor  of  the 
simple  use  of  the  trocar.     Some  recommend  the  employment  of 
a  very  small  one,  others  of  a  large  one ;  again,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  requisite  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  fluid  or  not,  some  even  using  an  exhausting  syringe  to  draw 
it  off.     Dr.  Murchison  advocates  the  employment  of  a  very  fine 
trocar,  and  advises  that  the  canula  should  be  removed  before 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  has  been  drawn  off,  or  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  flow  in  a  full  stream,  first  passing  a  wire  through  the  tube  to 
see  that  it  is  not  stopped  up  by  a  hydatid  vesicle.    The  object  of  this 
is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  which  is  one  of  the  main  dan- 
gers,  as  it  tends  to  set  up  suppuration.     Another  dangqf  is  the 
escape  of  fluid  into  the  peritoneum,  and  to  prevent  this  pressure 
should  be  made  over  the  punctured  portion  of  the  abdomen 
during  the  removal  of  the  canula.     The  opening  should  be  made 
over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor.     Chloroform  is  doI 
advisable,  but  local  aniesthesia  may  be  induced.     After  the  oper- 
ation the  opening  is  to  be  closed  with  lint  steeped  in  coUodioii,  i 
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compress  and  bandage  being  applied  over  this.     Absolute  rest  is 
necessary  for  two  or  three  days,  and  an  opiate  should  be  given  at 
T    once  and  repeated  if  necessary.     The  fluid  may  collect  again,  and 
I    it  may  be  requisite  to  repeat  the  operation.     Dr.  Murchison,  how- 
,    ever,  cautions  against  doing  this  too  soon,  as  the  enlargement  may 
'    be  due  to  inflammatory  efinsion.     In  cases  which  are  ultimately 
>    successful  a  considerable  degree  of  fulness  may  remain  for  some 
months.    Should  the  tumor  be  very  large  its  walls  are  likely  to 
be  thicker  and  less  elastic,  and  then  it  appears  best  to  use  a  large 
trocar.    A  free  incision  is  only  admissible  when  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  or  a  large  trocar  may  be  then  used  and  an  elastic 
tube  left  in,  the  cyst  being  washed  out  with  carbolic  acid  solution. 
^    The  different  events  which  may  happen  in  connection  with  hydatid 
f   tumor  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.     In  those  countries 
where  hydatid  disease  is  prevalent  prophylactic  measures  are  nec- 
}    essary,  viz.,  to  prevent  dogs  from  feeding  on  the  offal  of  sheep,  ex- 
clude them  from  slaughter-houses,  give  them  meat  thoroughly 
boiled,  destroy  their  excrseta  which  contain  tapeworms,  and  to 
physic  them  periodically. — (Murchison.) 

The  treatment  of  gallstones  also  calls  for  a  few  remarks.  Dur- 
ing  the  pasmge  of  a  gallstone  the  chief  measures  to  be  employed 
are — a.  To  administer  narcotics  and  anodynes,  especially  opium 
or  morphia  in  full  doses,  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  latter 
being  very  valuable ;  belladonna ;  hyoscyamus ;  chloroform  and 
ether,  either  internally  or  by  inhalation,  b.  To  treat  certain 
symptoms,  especially  vomiting  and  collapse,  c.  To  apply  dry  heat, 
fomentations,  poultices,  or  anodyne  applications  constantly  over 
the  hepatic  region,  or  to  put  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath.  Anti- 
mony and  other  emetics,  which  were  formerly  much  employed,  as 
well  as  strong  purgatives,  ought  to  be  avoided,  in  my  opinion. 
Much  good  is  done  in  some  cases  by  the  treatment  introduced  by 
Dr.  Prout,  of  drinking  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  warm  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (5i  or  3ij  to  Oj).  Large  wann  enemata 
may  also  be  beneficial.  The  application  of  a  few  leeches  over  the 
hepatic  region  seems  to  be  useful  in  prolonged  cases,  especially  if 
there  is  much  tenderness.  For  the  prevention  of  gallstones  at- 
tention to  diet  and  hygiene  is  most  essential,  and  the  use  of  reme- 
dies which  improve  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  those 
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which  act  on  the  liver,  is  also  often  very  serviceable.     It  hasbeen^ 
supposed  that  they  can  be  dissolved  after  their  formation,  by  meaD»*-"r.^  ^ 

of  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  ether,  chloroform,  alkalies,  or  alka ^ 

line  mineral  waters.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  either  of  these- 
has  anv  such  effect,  but  alkalies  and  mineral  waters  oft«n  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  these  eases.     The  various  consequences^ 
which  may  result  from  gallstones  must  be  treated  as  they  arise.«  r 
Inflammation  about  the  gall-bladder,  from  any  cause,  requii 
poultices  and  fomentations.     If  pus  forms,  or  if  in  chronic 
much  fluid  collects,  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  puncture  the  cys^ 
and  let  it  out,  leaving  an  external  fistula. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN, 

Clinical  Characters. — 1.  The  spleen  is  often  diseased  without  the  re 

beinc;  any  local  morbid  sensntions.     When  it  becoraes  much  enlarged.  it 

cause.*  a  sense  <»f  fulness  and  tension,  chiefly  about  the  left  hy|)ocho  n- 

drium.     Oecasionally  more  or  less  pain  and  tenderness  arc  complain  ^ 

of.     2.  A  most  important  indication  of  splenic  disease  is  derived  (to. '"» 

the  cttnsiitut'umnl  coruiition.    In  prolonged  cases  a  state  known  as  '*  splei 
cachexia"  is  induced.     This  is  characterized  bv  extreme  anwmia, 
mucous  membranes  being  pale  and  bloodless,  and  the  face  presentin 
waxy,  or  sometimes  an  earthy,  sallow  appearance;  great  debility; 
ing,  but  not  usually  rapid  ;  sense  of  prostration  and  dulness ;  shortnty* 
breath   on  any  exertion,   with   hurried   breathing,  chiefly  due  to 
anaemia  ;  tendency  to  hemorrhages,  especially  in  the  form  of  epista 
bleeding  from  the  gums,  and  petechia)  under  the  skin  ;  oniema  of 
legs  and  eyelids,  or  even  general  droj>sy.     8.  Symptoms  may  arise  frc— "^^ 
pressure  of  an  enlarged  spleen  on  surrounding  parts,  especially  on 
diaphragm,  the  dyspnoea  being  thus  increased,  and  bronchial  catarrh 
duced.     Vomiting  may  also  be  excited  by  pressure  on  the  stomach. 

The  chief  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  spleen  i« 
rived  from  phi/sirnl  examination.     The  characters  of  a  splenic  titmor 
as  follows:  1.  It  is  extra-pelvic,  and  occupies  mainly  the  left  hypoch*^^*"" 
drium,  being  felt  to  come  from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  thorax.         ^'^ 
itfl  growth  it  tends  towards  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  u  do^^*" 
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wards  and  to  the  right,  so  that  ultimately  it  extends  to  other  regions, 
and  appears  superficial,  while  it  can  generally  be  Fcparated  posteriorly 
from  the  mass  of  the  dorsal  muscles.  Percussion  often  shows  increase  in 
area  of  splenic  dulness  upwards  towards  the  thorax,  or  bH<.'kwards,  but  it 
rarely  reaches  above  the  fifth  rib,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  spine. 
There  is  also  an  undue  sense  of  resistance,  with  deficient  elnsticitv  of  the 
ribs.  2.  The  form  is  usually  very  characteristic,  being  more  or  less  that 
of  the  spleen  exaggerated.  The  anterior  border  can  be  felt  directed 
obliquely  down  and  to  the  right,  sharp  and  thin,  often  presenting  one  or 

i,  more  notches  or  shallow  excavations.  The  lower  end  is  rounded.  The 
^'  outline  of  the  spleen  may  occasionally  actually  be  visible.  3.  As  a  rule 
I  the  tumor  feels  firm  and  solid  ;  now  and  then  it  gives  a  sensation  of  elas- 
i  ticity,  but  fluctuation  is  extremely  rare.  The  surface  is  almost  always 
^  smooth,  but  may  be  irregular.  4.  Another  important  character  of 
splenic  tumor  is  its  great  mobility.  Generally  it  can  be  readily  moved  in 
all  directions  by  inanipulaiiouj  and  it  is  more  influenced  by  the  act  of  res- 
',,  piration  than  any  other  tumor,  being  often  felt  below  the  ribs  after  a 
deep  inspiration,  when  previously  imperceptible.  Posture  also  allects  it 
markedly.     6.  Occasionally  a  splenic  murtnur  is  heard. 

Some  of  the  difiSculties  in  recognizing  enlargement  of  the  spleen  require 
notice.  1.  It  is  often  not  sufiSciently  large  to  come  below  the  margin  of 
the  thorax,  and  can  then  only  be  made  out  by  percussion.  2.  Even 
when  of  some  size,  it  may  be  kept  up  by  the  costo -colic  fold  of  peritoneum, 
or  by  adhesions  at  its  upper  end.  3.  Adhesions  may  also  prevent,  any 
mobility  and  cause  the  tumor  to  become  fixed.  4.  The  enlargement  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  obscure  altogether  the  outline  of  the  spleen  and 
the  characters  of  the  margin,  the  latter  then  assuming  a  vertical  direc- 
tion. 5.  Enlargement  of  other  organs  is  liable  to  conceal  splenic  tumors. 
6.  Accumulation  of  flatus  in  the  colon  may  interfere  with  its  detection. 
The  principal  morbid  conditions  for  which  enlarged  spleen  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken,  or  vice  versA,  are  cancer  about  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  ; 
enlarged  left  lobe  of  the  liver;  tumor  of  the  omentum  ;  and  tumor  in 
connection  with  the  left  kidney  or  suprarenal  capsule. 

Congestion  or  Hyperemia  of  the  Spleen. 

Etiology. — The  spleen  becomes  readily  congested  on  account 
of  its  great  vascularity  and  the  yielding  nature  of  its  capsule. 
After  every  meal  it  is  more  or  less  in  this  condition.  Active 
hjpersemia  is  commonly  observed  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  espe- 
cially in  typhoid  and  intermittent  fevers,  but  also  in  typhus,  ery- 
sipelas, pysemia,  puerperal  fever,  acute  tuberculosis,  &c.  It  is 
said  to  be  occasionally  vicarious  of  menstruation.     Injury  or 
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morbid  deposits  may  cause  it.  Mechanical  congestion  follows  anj 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  either  direct  or  secondair 
to  chronic  heart  and  lung-affections. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  characters  of  a  re- 
cently congested  spleen  are  enlargement,  often  considerable,  the 
capsule  being  stretched  and  smooth  ;  increase  in  weight ;  inteo^ 
redness  of  a  dark  hue ;  and  diminution  in  consistence,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  in  some  instances  being  quite  pulpy  or  almoA 
liquid.  The  amount  of  blood  is  much  increased,  red  blood-cells 
are  extremely  abundant,  and  the  splenic  tissue  appears  increased 
in  some  cases.  After  long-continued  or  repeated  hyperawnia, 
the  spleen  becomes  permanently  enlarged,  hardened*,  and  hyper 
trophied. 

Symptoms. — The  only  clinical  sign  of  congested  spleen  usually 
observed  is,  that  the  organ  is  enlarged,  but  not  as  a  rule  to  any 
great  degree,  and  it  is  liable  to  vary  considerably.  Occasionally 
it  feels  soft,  but  is  generally  tolerably  firm.  There  is  no  sponta- 
neous pain  in  most  cases,  but  tenderness  is  common,  and  may  ^ 
very  marked  in  acute  congestion.  Temporary  anaemia  has  been 
stated  to  be  associated  with  great  congestion. 

Hemorrhagic  Infarction — Splenitis. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  spleen  is  one  of  the  organs 
in  which  emboli  most  frequently  lodge,  giving  rise  to  hemorrhagic 
infarctions.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  these  may  also  arise  from 
the  formation  of  local  thrombi  in  the  organ.  Occasionally  con- 
siderable inflammatory  action  is  excited,  especially  when  the 
emboli  have  septic  properties,  as  in  typhus  or  pysemia,  and  this 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  splenitis.  In  rare  cases  inflamma- 
tion result!?  from  injury ;  and  it  has  also  been  stated  to  occur  in 
malarial  districts,  especially  in  certain  tropical  climates,  or  idio- 
pathically. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Infarctions  in  the  spleen  are 
usually  seen  on  a  section  in  the  form  of  wedge-shaped  masees, 
with  the  base  towards  the  surface,  often  projecting  somewhat; 
when  situated  deeper  in  the  organ  they  are  more  or  les!s  rounded. 
They  vary  considerably  in  number  and  size.    Originally  each  in- 
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&rctioQ  is  dark  and  firm,  and  surrounded  by  congestion  ;  in  time, 
however,  the  ordinary  changes  take  place,  the  coloring  matter 
I  becoming  absorbed,  until  the  mass  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color. 
|!  Frequently  caseous  degeneration  with  ultimate  absorption  takes 
P  place,  a  depressed  cicatrix  remaining ;  or  it  may  end  in  ealcifica- 
t.  tion.  In  pysemia  and  similar  affections,  the  infarctions  rapidly 
li  break  down,  form  a  purulent  fluid,  at  the  same  time  the  spleen 
being  more  or  less  inflamed  and  congested  throughout.  Idio- 
pathic inflammation  at  first  cannot  be  distinguished  from  mere 
"  congestion,  the  spleen  being  enlarged,  very  dark,  and  softened. 
One  or  more  abscesses  may  form,  which  sometimes  finally  involve 
the  entire  drgan,  this  being  converted  into  a  mere  bag  of  pus. 
.  An  abscess  occasionally  bursts  externally,  or  into  the  peritoneum, 
.  stomach,  thorax,  &c.  Rarely  it  becomes  encapsuled,  and  under- 
^  goes  curative  changes,  its  fluid  portion  being  absorbed,  so  that 
•  finally  only  a  caseous  mass  remains,  which  may  calcify.  The 
^  peritoneum  is  often  inflamed  over  the  affected  part. 
I  Symptoms. — ^Very  rarely  can  embolism  in  the  spleen  and  its 
I*  results  be  recognized  during  life,  but  it  may  be  suspected  if,  along 
'  with  some  source  of  embolism,  there  should  be  rigors  and  pyrexia, 
,  with  local  signs  indicating  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  viz.,  pain 
r  and  tenderness  in  the  left  hypochondrium ;  enlargement  of  the 
fc  organ ;  and  often  vomiting.  An  abscess  is  scarcely  ever  diag- 
I  nosed ;  it  may  possibly  give  rise  to  a  fluctuating  enlargement,  or 
j  even  burst  externally.  It  is  attended  with  hectic  fever  and 
rapid  wasting.  Should  it  rupture  internally,  there  are  the  usual 
signs  of  perforation. 

Hypertrophy. — LEUCocYTHiEMiA. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — By  far  the  most  important  form 
of  enlarged  spleen  is  that  which  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  its  tissue . 
This  may  follow  any  long-continued  or  repeated  congestion,  but 
is  particularly  observed  aft^r  ague,  or  even  after  mere  residence 
in  malarial  districts,  and  as  the  result  of  portal  obstruction.  In 
this  case  the  hypertrophy  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  interference 
with  the  escape  of  the  celk  out  of  the  spleen,  and  not  to  excessive 
formation.     It  is  most  important,  however,  in  connection  with 
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the  disease  n  a  Died  leueoq/thcBinia  or  letikimiiay  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
blood,  and  an  increase  in  the  lymphatic  tissues  in  certain  orgaoa 
and  structures,  especially  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands, 
but  also  occasionally  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  heart,  thyroid 
gland,  suprarenal  capsules,  in  connection  with  serous  and  mucous 
membranes.  Virchow  has  described  two  chief  forms  of  the  affec- 
tion, in  one  of  which  the  spleen  is  alone  enlarged,  this  being 
much  the  more  common  ;  in  the  other  only  the  lymphatic  glands. 
In  some  ins^tances  both  are  implicated.  The  increase  in  the 
white  blood-cells  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  excessive  formation  in 
the  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands,  but  it  has  also  been  attributed 
partly  to  diminished  metamorphosis  of  these  into  red  corjmscles, 
to  their  proliferation  in  the  blood,  and  to  a  new  formation  by  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  Nothing  satisfactory  is  known  about  the 
remote  causes  of  this  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  hypertrophy  from  hypersemia, 
the  spleen  is  increased  in  size  and  weight,  sometimes  to  a  great 
degree,  but  retains  its  normal  form ;  its  consistence  is  increased, 
and  a  section  appears  pale  and  dry,  sometimes  gray,  or  presenting 
black  spots  or  patches  due  to  pigment.  The  tissue  is  quite  nor- 
mal, but  increased  and  condensed,  the  trabecule  being  also  thick- 
ened and  firm,  appearing  as  white  lines.  When  the  spleen  \i  • 
affected  in  leucocythaimia  it  is  at  first  congested,  the  cellular  ele 
meuts  at  the  same  time  increasing.  Ultimately  it  may  attain 
enormous  dimensions,  coming  to  weigh  many  pounds.  As  a  rule 
it  is  abnormally  firm,  but  not  invariably.  The  increase  of  tissue 
soon  takes  place,  chiefly  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  which  be- 
come much  enlarged,  their  vessels  also  increasing  in  number,  and 
they  arc  seen  on  section  as  firm,  whitish,  irregular,  scattered  nod- 
ules, the  surrounding  pulp  being  more  or  less  atrophied  as  they 
extend,  and  often  much  pigmented.  The  trabeculse  are  also  con- 
siderably thickened.  Usually  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  thick- 
ened and  opaque,  and  adhesions  often  form  with  neighboring 
structures.  Hemorrhagic  infarctions  or  their  remains  are  not  oo- 
commouly  seen. 

When  the  lymphatic  glands  are  affected  they  become  more  or 
less  enlarged,  in  some  cases  forming  considerable  tumors  by  their 
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aggregation.  They  resemble  in  appearance  and  structure  ordi- 
nary glands,  being  soft,  and  presenting  on  section  a  smooth,  uni- 
form surface,  from  which  a  turbid  fluid  can  be  expressed.  The 
cortical  portion  is  much  thickened,  and  microscopical  examina- 
^  tion  only  reveals  that  the  normal  elements  of  the  gland-tissues 
I    are  in  excess. 

i        In  the  other  organs  and  tissues  mentioned,  especially  the  liver, 

^    the  changes  associated  with  leucocythsemia  are  observed  in  the 

L    form  of  little  whitish  spots,  consisting  of  a  soft  adenoid  tissue, 

composed  of  small  cells  and  nuclei.     The  liver  may  be  occupied 

by  considerable  masses  of  this  substance,  causing  its  enlargement. 

These  deposits  are  supposed  to  be  mainly  derived  from  infiltration 

p    by  elements  conveyed  by  the  blood  from  the  spleen  and  glands, 

|(    but  probably  they  are  at  least  in  part  due  to  local  hyperplasia  of 

^«    the  adenoid  tissue  normally  present. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  are  highly  important.  In  the  splenic 
variety  of  the  disease  it  is  found  to  contain  an  enormous  number 
of  ordinary  white  corpuscles ;  in  the  lymphatic  variety,  there  are 
abundant  small  cells  and  free  nuclei,  like  those  in  the  glands ; 
and  in  mixed  cases,  as  the  disease  approaches  more  one  type  or 
the  other,  does  the  relative  proportion  of  these  microscopical  ele- 
ments vary.  Other  characters  of  the  blood  are  marked  lowering 
•  of  its  specific  gravity ;  great  diminution  of  red  corpuscles,  and 
therefore  of  iron ;  increase  of  water ;  and  in  some  instances,  ac- 
cording to  Scherer,  the  presence  of  abnormal  ingredients,  such  as 
are  usually  found  in  the  spleen,  viz.,  hypoxanthin,  lactic,  formic, 
and  acetic  acids.  The  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  difiers  in 
blood  taken  from  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  being  highest  in 
that  of  the  splenic  vein.  Aft«r  death,  soft  yellow  clots  are  often 
found  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  sometimes  almost  purulent- 
looking. 

Symptoms, — ^Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  may  exist  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  to  a  marked  degree,  without  producing  any 
evident  disturbance.  In  many  advanced  cases,  however,  there 
are  signs  of  marked  splenic  cachexia.  Physical  examination 
usually  reveals  quite  distinctly  the  enlarged  spleen. 

In  leueoeythcsmia  the  essential  clinical  phenomena  may  be 
summed  ap  as:  1.  More  or  less  intense  splenic  cachexia,  often 
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attaiuiug  a  high  grade.  2.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ph^ed 
signs  of  enlarged  spleen,  in  some  instances  this  organ  being  to 
hypertrophied  as  to  lead  to  general  enlargement  of  the  abdoiueo. 
3.  In  a  comparatively  few  cases  enlarged  masses  of  lymphatic 
glands,  either  externally,  internally,  or  both ;  and  occasionaUj 
signs  of  enlarged  liver.  4.  Sometimes  evidences  of  pressure  by 
the  spleen  on  surrounding  structures,  especially  the  diaphragm 
5.  Peculiar  changes  in  the  blood.  It  is  the  custom  to  describe 
the  characters  of  the  blood  and  the  clot  obtained  afler  a  email 
venesection,  but  these  patients  cannot  afford  to  lose  blood,  and  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  prick  the  finger  so  as  to  get  just  a  drop,  and 
examine  this  microscopically,  when  the  increase  in  white  corpus- 
cles is  immediately  perceptible.  As  a  rule  no  subjective  sensa- 
tions are  complained  of  in  the  abdomen,  except  a  sense  of  weight 
and  fulness,  but  transitory  pains  may  be  felt.  There  are  often 
digestive  derangements,  and  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  mav  be 
prominent  symptoms.  Increased  excretion  of  uric  acid  has  been 
observed.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  chronic,  and,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  no  pyrexia  in  the  earlier  periods,  but  there  may  be 
some  irregular  febrile  disturbance,  and  towards  the  close  the  tem- 
perature is  often  raised  persistently.  Death  may  take  place  grad- 
ually from  asthenia  and  exhaustion,  frequently  preceded  by  de- 
lirium, stupor,  and  coma;  or  more  speedily  from  hemorrhage, 
diarrhoea,  and  other  complications. 

Other  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Spleen. 

1.  Lardaceous  Disease. — For  the  etiology,  morbid  anatomy, 
and  constitutional  symptoms  of  this  condition,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  general  account  already  given.  All  that  need  be 
said  here  is  that  the  deposit  is  in  some  cases  limited  to  the  Ual- 
pighian  corpuscles,  producing  the  appearance  known  as  the  '^fligo- 
spleen,"  in  which  translucent  granules  are  observed,  like  boiled 
sago.  Clinically  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  b  reoogniied  bj 
its  very  hard  and  dense  consistence,  and  by  its  steady  growth, 
the  organ  finally  reaching  extreme  dimensions  in  some  ca«& 
Other  organs  are  always  involved,  while  there  is  some  ooutiti* 
tional  condition  present  with  which  albuminoid  diaeaae  m 
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2.  Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  almost  a  curiosity.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  nodules  or  masses  of  enccphaloid,  and  is  always  secondary. 
Daring  life  the  enlargement  is  recognized  by  its  irregular  and 
nodular  character.  Usually  pain  and  tenderness  are  complained 
of.    Other  organs  are  always  involved. 

3.  Hydatid  tumor  has  been  in  rare  instances  met  with  in  the 
spleen,  the  liver  being  affected  at  the  same  time.  It  may  give 
rise  to  a  prominence,  having  the  usual  semi-globular  fluctuating 
character  of  a  hydatid  cyst. 

4.  Tubercle  is  chiefly  met  with  as  a  part  of  acute  miliary  tu- 
berculosis. Now  and  then  it  occurs  in  cases  of  chronic  phthisis. 
It  cannot  be  recognized  clinically. 

5.  The  spleen  is  oflen  shrunken  and  atrophied,  but  this  leads 
to  no  ill  effects. 


General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

Diagnosis. — Practically  it  is  only  by  physical  examination  that 
diseases  of  the  spleen  can  be  positively  recognized.  The  chief 
difficulties  attending  this  have  already  been  indicated.  The  gen- 
eral symptoms  aid  the  diagnosis  materially  in  advanced  cases. 
In  leucocythsemia  of  course  examination  of  the  blood  is  highly 
important.  The  history  also  helps  in  some  cases,  especially  if  it 
reveals  exposure  to  malarial  influence,  or  the  previous  occurrence 
of  attacks  of  ague.  Should  there  be  portal  obstruction,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

Prognosis. — Acute  affections  of  the  spleen  are  rarely  danger- 
ous in  themselves.  Chronic  affections  are  usually  slow  in  their 
progress,  except  in  the  case  of  malignant  disease,  and  if  there  is 
mere  hypertrophy  the  health  is  often  not  disturbed  for  a  long 
time.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  reduce  this  hypertrophy  if 
it  once  arises.  Leucocythaemia  is  an  incurable  disease ;  it  lasts  a 
variable  time,  but  its  average  duration  is  said  to  be  from  13  to  14 
months. 

Treatment. — ^No  special  interference  is  needed  in  acute  cases, 
unless  an  abscess  should  form  and  be  recognized,  which  must  be 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  Quinine  has  a  marked  influence  in 
reducing  malarial  congestion,  even  after  it  has  existed  for  some 
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time.  When  there  is  mechanical  congestion  any  impediment  must 
be  removed,  if  possible,  but  if  not  saline  purgatives  act  benefici- 
ally by  relieving  the  vessels.  In  hypertrophy  and  leucocythaemui 
the  chief  matter  in  treatment  is  to  improve  the  general  health  and 
blood-state  by  iron,  mineral  acids,  quinine,  &c.,  as  well  as  bj  a 
nutritious  diet,  change  of  air,  and  attention  to  hygienic  measure. 
Iodides  and  bromides  have  been  supposed  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  spleen,  but,  so  fiir  as  I  have  seen,  they  are  of  no  use  what- 
ever. Friction  over  the  organ  with  iodide  of  mercury  ointment 
has  also  been  recommended.  Extirpation  of  the  spleen  has  beeo 
advocated  as  a  last  resource.  Various  symptoms  must  be  treated 
as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCBEAS. 

Clinical  Characters. — 1.  Pancreatic  affections  are  frequ^ntlT  it- 
tended  ^\\\i  painful  setisaiionSj  described  as  being  deep  in  the  abdomen, 
a  little  below  the  epigastrium.  The  pain  often  shoots  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  occasionally  comes  on  in  violent  paroxyj»m8,  resembling  lho« 
of  hepatic  colic.  In  some  cases  there  is  deep  tenderness.  2.  Important 
symptoms  are  believed  to  arise  from  changes  in  the  quantity  and  qwlify 
of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  When  formed  in  excess,  being  at  the  mow 
time  generally  of  an  irritable  quality,  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  form  of  pyrosis,  attended  with  the  discharge  of  a  viscid,  slio^ 
fluid ;  also  of  diarrhcea,  the  stools  containing  a  tenacious  material,  or  being 
sometimes  dysenteric.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  pancreatic  juice 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  or  its  deficiency,  whether  arising  from  clun^ 
in  the  gland  tissue,  or  obstruction  in  connection  with  the  duct,  tod  ti» 
its  being  of  abnormal  quality,  is  considered  to  give  rise  to  a  character- 
istic phenomenon,  viz. ,  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  fatty  or  oily  matter 
in  the  stoolsj  which  separates  from  the  general  mass  of  the  feces.  Fre- 
quently,  also,  there  is  constipation,  the  faeces  being  dry  and  hard.  Other 
digestive  derangements  are  common,  and  may  be  partly  due  to  theabsenee 
of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  bowels  8.  Pressure  upon  or  irriUiiie»  if 
neighboring  structures,  is  often  a  cause  of  prominent  symptomi  in  piB" 
creatic  disease,  especially  jaundice,  vomiting,  eructationt|  and 
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trie  disturbances,  *t)d  aortic  pulsation.  The  pain  is  also  partly  due  to 
this  cause  in  many  cases,  from  pressure  on  the  nerves  or  vertebrs,  the 
latter  being  occasionally  eroded.  4.  Physical  examination  may  disclose 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  pancreas,  but  it  requires  to  be  performed  very 
thoroughly  and  often  repeatedly,  the  stomach  and  colon  being  -empty, 
before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  The  healthy  pancreas 
can  now  and  then  be  felt  on  making  deep  pressure  in  very  thin  persons 
with  loose  abdominal  walls,  especially  if  the  spine  is  somewhat  curved 
forwards ;  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  when  the  organ  is  enlarged 
and  hardened.  It  is,  however,  in  the  detection  of  a  tumor  of  the  head  of 
the  pancreas  that  physical  examination  is  of  most  value.  This  is  distin- 
guished  by  the  following  characters :  a.  It  is  situated  deep  at  the  back  of 
the  abdomen,  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  h.  The  dimensions  are 
always  small,  and  the  shape  generally  more  or  less  rounded,  c.  The 
tumor  is  quite  fixed,  d.  It  feels  dense  and  hard.  It  must  be  mentioned 
that  marked  pulsation  and  bruit  may  result  from  pressure  of  the  pancreas 
upon  the  aorta.  5.  In  pancreatic  disease  there  is  often  extreme  emacia- 
tion, anemia,  and  debility,  due  to  the  interference  with  nutrition  and 
other  causes. 


Special  Affections  of  the  Pancreas. 

These  will  Deed  but  a  very  brief  consideration,  and  some  of 
them  only  require  enumeration. 

1.  Pancreatitis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  is  very 
rare.  It  is  said  to  be  characterized  anatomically  by  hypersemia, 
swelling,  induration  or  softening,  exudation  into  the  cellular 
tissue  and  upon  the  surface,  occasionally  ending  in  purulent  infil- 
tration, or  formation  of  abscesses.  The  last  event  is  said  not  to 
be  uncommon  as  the  result  of  metastasis  from  the  salivary  glands 
and  testis.  Rarely  the  inflammation  ends  in  gangrene.  The 
symptoms  are  described  as  dull,  deepseated  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  pancreas,  nausea  and  vomiting  of  a  viscid  liquid,  thirst,  con- 
stipatioDy  and  some  pyrexia.  Rupture  of  an  abscess  may  give 
rise  to  serious  symptoms. 

2.  The  following  morbid  conditions  may  be  mentioned  together, 
viz. :  Ow  So-called  Hypertrophy,  which  generally  involves  the  en- 
tire gland,  and  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  or  long-con- 
tinued mecbanical  congestion  from  portal  obstruction,  the  pan- 
erea«  biiiig  enlazged  and  hardened.    6.  Atrophy,  usually  associ- 
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ated  with  senile  changes,  some  cachexia,  local  disease  of  vessels,  or 
pressure  by  surrounding  disease,  e.  Induration  or  softening^  with 
or  without  hypertrophy  or  atrophy,  d.  Fatty  infiltration  and  de- 
generation. If  these  give  rise  to  any  symptoms  at  all,  they  are 
those  due  to  the  deficiency  or  abnormal  quality  of  pancreatic 
secretion.  An  hypertrophied  organ  may  be  felt  in  some  cases,  and 
occasionally  it  gives  rise  to  pressure  symptoms. 

3.  Not  uncommonly  calculi  form  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  which 
may  be  in  large  number  and  of  some  size.  They  interfere  with 
the  escape  of  the  secretion.  I  am  not  aware  that  their  passage 
causes  any  symptoms.  The  ducts  are  sometimes  dilated  into 
cysts. 

4.  The  chief  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  scirrhus  of  the  head. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  morbid 
condition,  some  pathologists  regarding  it  as  the  result  of  cancer- 
ous deposit,  others  coiLsidering  that  it  is  merely  due  to  fibroid 
changes,  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  latter  affirm 
that  the  pancreas  is  peculiarly  free  from  cancer,  escaping  often 
even  when  it  exists  all  around.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  five  cases  of  this  disease,  and  of  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  in  four  of  them,  and  certainly  in  most  of  these  the 
specimens  presented  well-marked  general  and  microscopic  char- 
acters indicative  of  scirrhus  cancer.  The  mass  varies  in  size,  but 
does  not  attain  large  dimensions ;  it  has  an  extremely  hard  and 
dense  consistence,  and  a  whitish  section.  It  frequently  becomes 
adherent  to  and  involves  the  duodenum,  which  may  be  ulcerated 
and  greatly  narrowed.  It  also  may  form  adhesions  with  other 
structures,  to  which  the  disease  may  extend.  The  pancreatic  and 
biliary  ducts  as  a  rule  become  obstructed.  The  latter  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  closed  owing  to  pressure  upon  it  by  the  enlarged 
pancreas,  but  this  is  probably  more  frequently  due  to  contraction 
about  the  orifice,  or  in  the  course  of  the  duct,  from  changes  in 
itself;  jaundice  and  its  accompaniments  necessarily  result.  The 
body  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  enlarged,  sometimes  it  is  atrophied. 
Now  and  then  serious  disorganization  of  neighboring  parts  occoiS) 
leading  to  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  perforation  of  the  diaphragin* 
or  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel. 

But  little  is  known  abouC  the  causes  of  this  disease.    GeneitDy 
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it  occurs  in  elderly  persons,  but  one  of  the  most  marked  cases  I 
have  met  with  was  in  a  young  man  aged  23.  In  only  one  instance 
was  there  any  history  of  intemperance. 

The  dinioal  history  of  these  cases  is  decidedly  indefinite  and  un- 
certain. In  general  terms  its  clinical  phenomena  may  be  stated 
as  deep  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  aching,  gnawing,  or 
lancinating,  or  sometimes  attended  with  a  sense  of  burning  or 
tightness,  in  some  cases  greatly  increased  paroxysmally,  and  also 
frequently  rendered  worse  by  food,  coughing,  deep  breathing, 
movement,  or  lying  on  the  back ;  deep  tenderness ;  nausea  and 
vomiting,  in  some  cases  severe;  various  digestive  disturbances, 
the  tongue,  however,  being  often  quite  clean  ;  jaundice,  frequently 
intense ;  the  passage  of  much  fat  in  the  stools,  the  bowels  being 
usually  constipated ;  the  detection  of  a  tumor  having  the  charac- 
ters already  described ;  with  great  wasting,  anaemia,  and  debility. 
As  showing  the  irregular  character  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  may  be  no  pain  or  tenderness  from  first  to  last ; 
that  symptoms  due  to  biliary  obstruction  may  be  the  only  promi- 
nent phenomena  throughout;  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect 
any  tumor ;  and  certainly  that  excess  of  fat  in  the  stools*  is  by  no 
means  always  observed. 

Among  exceedingly  rare  morbid  deposits  in  the  pancreas  are 
mentioned  encephaloid  cancer,  colloid,  melanosis,  and  tubercJe, 

Diagnosis. — It  is  only  disease  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  that 
can  be  at  all  diagnosed  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  very  diflScult  to  do  this,  at  all  events  for  some 
time.  The  chief  dise^es  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken  are  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  especially  about  the  pylorus,  duodenum, 
and  liver.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  may  closely  resemble  those 
associated  with  the  passage  of  a  gallstone.  Occasionally  by 
pressing  on  the  abdominal  aorta,  this  disease  gives  rise  to  pulsa- 
tion and  bruit,  simulating  an  aneurism.  Whenever  any  of  the 
symptoms  described  are  complained  of,  especially  jaundice  coming 
on  without  any  obviotui  cause,  pancreatic  disease  should  be  always 
borne  in  mind,  I  believe  it  not  uncommonly  escapes  recognition, 
[  simply  because  it  is  never  thought  of.  I  quite  agree  with  those 
who  affirm  that  an  important  element  in  diagnosis  is  to  exclude 
as  fietr  as  possible  affections  of  the  neighboring  structures.     It 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  liver  is  liable  to  be  enlarged  as  the 
result  of  the  obstruction  of  the  ducts  associated  with  pancreatic 
disease.  Physical  examination  is  most  important  in  diagnoeiti, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  it  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out  again 
and  again,  by  which  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  in  many  in- 
stances be  arrived  at  in  time. 

Prognosis  is  necessarily  serious  in  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  the 
disease  being  fatal,  and  seldom  lasting  long. 

Treatment  must  be  entirely  symptomatic,  directed  against 
pain,  vomiting,  jaundice,  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  Ac. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SUPBABENAL  CAPSULES- 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

Clinical  History. — Dr.  Addison  first  drew  attention  to  a 
series  of  symptoms  which  he  believed  were  associated  with  dis- 
ease of  the  suprarenal  bodies,  and  before  considering  certain 
pathological  questions  relating  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  conveni- 
ent to  point  out  what  these  symptoms  are.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  phenomena  consists  in  a  peculiar  cacheoda,  which  sets 
in  gradually  without  any  obvious  cause,  characterized  by  increas- 
ing debility,  languor,  and  indispi>sision  for  any  bodily  or  mental 
effort,  at  last  amounting  to  extreme  prostration ;  marked  anasmia, 
the  sclerotics  being  pearly-white ;  wasting,  but  not  to  any  degree, 
nor  is  it  always  observed  ;  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  the 
pulse  becoming  very  soft,  weak,  and  compressible,  and  there  being 
a  tendency  to  faintness,  sometimes  amounting  to  prolonged  at- 
tacks of  syncope.  Another  characteristic  feature  b  a  discohrdim 
of  the  skin,  which  assumes  the  so-called  bronzed  appearance. 
This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment-granules  in  the  reU  wnDbr 
HUM,  or  occasionally  of  pigment-cells.  The  exact  hue  varieBianl 
it  becomes  darker  by  degrees.  It  often  resembles  that  (^  m  wit 
latto,  but  may  be  simple  dingy  or  smoky,  or  brown,  y«ttuviAi 
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grayish-black,  &c.  It  extends  all  over  the  body,  but  usually 
commences  and  is  most  marked  over  exposed  parts,  as  the  face 
and  neck,  also  on  the  upper  extremities,  in  the  axillae,  and  about 
the  penis,  scrotum,  and  navel.  The  palms  and  soles  sometimes 
present  spots  of  pigment.  The  mucous  membranes  are  also  dis- 
colored, the  lips  in  some  instances  assuming  a  mulberry  hue,  or 
spots  of  pigment  being  observed  on  them  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  with  dark  streaks  oppasite  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  a 
peculiar  pigment  has  also  been  described  in  the  structures  of  the 
eye,  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms  there  is  usually  more  or  less  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  in 
some  cases  extremely  severe,  with  vomiting ,  which  may  be  urgent. 
Other  digestive  disorders  are  also  common,  and  obstinate  diarrhoea 
sometimes  sets  in.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  and  chronic 
as  a  rule,  and  death  generally  takes  place  by  a  gradual  asthenia, 
occasionally  preceded  by  grave  nervous  disturbances.  In  excep- 
tional instances  the  progress  is  acute  and  rapid. 

Pathology. — There  are  several  points  in  connection  with  the 
symptoms  just  described,  abont  which  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  chief  attention  has  been  given  to  the  bronzing  of 
the  skiuy  and  it  is  still  a  question  what  the  relation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is,  if  any,  to  suprarenal  disease.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  complete  destruction  of  these  bodies  may  occur 
without  any  such  discoloration ;  and  on  the  other  hand  this  has 
been  observed  where  there  was  no  suprarenal  mischief.  Hence 
some  pathologists  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  relationship  between 
the  two  things.  Again  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  bronzing  is  associated  with  all  forms  of  suprarenal 
disease,  or  only  with  one  special  variety.  The  morbid  changes 
which  may  be  met  with  in  these  bodies  are — 1.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion ending  in  suppuration.  2.  Tubercle.  3.  Cancer,  always 
secondary,  and  usually  of  the  encephaloid  variety.  4.  Amyloid 
disease.  5.  Fibroid  degeneration  with  hardening.  6.  Fatty  de- 
generation. 7.  Atrophy.  8.  Hemorrhage.  9.  Peculiar  altera- 
tions described  as  being  associated  with  bronzed  skin.  Dr.  Wilks 
describes  this  as  consisting  at  first  in  some  enlargement  of  the 
c^ieules  and  the  deposition  of  a  grayish,  semi-translucent,  soflish, 
bomogeneoua  sabstaooe,  which  afterwards  undergoes  fatty  degen- 
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eratioii,  becoming  converted  into  a  yellowish,  opaque  material, 
and  this  may  ultimately  become  almost  fluid,  resembling  pu?,  or 
calcification  may  take  place,  a  putty-like  material  being  produced, 
or  finally  a  dry  chalky  mass.  Some  regard  these  changes  as  due 
to  chronic  inflammation,  followed  by  caseous  degeneration  of  the 
products.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  last  morbid  condition  that 
the  peculiar  clinical  phenomena  of  suprarenal  disease  arc  stated 
to  be  particularly  observed.  Bronzing  only  occurs  late  in  the 
case,  hence  its  absence  in  some  instances  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  progress  of  the  disease  being  too  rapid,  death  taking  place 
before  the  discoloration  could  be  developed. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  suprarenal  bodies,  other  morbid 
conditions  have  been  observed  in  some  cases  where  the  symptoms 
mentioned  were  present,  especially  alterations  in  the  solar  plexus 
and  semilunar  ganglia,  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  with  degeneration  of  the  glands.  These  have 
been  considered  as  having  an  important  influence  in  the  pathol- 
ogy of  this  affection,  particularly  the  changes  in  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  branches  of  which  arfe  also  very  abundant  in  the 
suprarenal  bodies.  The  blood  has  only  been  properly  examined 
in  a  few  cases,  and  it  has  been  stated  to  contain  a  large  excess  of 
white  corpuscles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  subject  requires  far  more 
extended  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received,  before  the  differ- 
ent pathological  questions  are  determined  with  any  certainty.  It 
is  necessary  to  examine  more  thoroughly  all  the  organs  and  struc- 
tures, and  not  merely  the  suprarenal  capsules.  Aitken  suggest* 
that  all  the  viscera  should  be  specially  examined  with  the  view 
of  detecting  amyloid  degeneration, 

D1AGNORI8. — It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  should  symp- 
toms of  failing  health  and  cachexia  appear,  without  any  evident 
organic  mischief  to  account  for  this,  Addison's  disease  ought  to 
be  remembered.  When  the  bronzing  appears,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  always  ending  fatally, 
but  a  case  may  go  on  for  a  long  time. 

Treatment. — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  promote  health  and 
strength  by  a  highly  nutritious  diet;  tonics,  especially  quiDioe, 
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tincture  or  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  and  strychnia ;  general 
hygienic  measures;  and  by  maintaining 'the  alimentary  canal  in 
order.    Symptoms  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


ABDOMINAL  ANEUBI8M. 


The  most  important  form  of  abdominal  aneurism  which  comes 
under  the  notice  of  the  physician  is  that  connected  \vith  the  aorta, 
but  one  may  be  found  on  the  caeliac  axis  or  its  branches,  especi- 
ally the  hepatic,  on  the  mesenteric  or  renal  arteries,  or  iliac  ves- 
sels. It  b  unnecessary  to  add  anything  as  to  the  pathology  and 
anatomical  characters  to  what  has  already  been  written  in  the 
chapter  on  thoracic  aneurism. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — In  many  cases  the  only  clinical  indi- 
cations of  abdominal  aneurism  consist  in  the  detection  of  a 
tumor,  having  the  usual  characters  of  an  aneurism.  Often,  how- 
ever, there  are  signs  of  pressure  on  surrounding  structures,  with 
local  morbid  sensations,  and  evidences  of  serious  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  these  jnay  be  alone  present,  there  being  no  physical 
signs  of  an  aneurysm,  or  only  such  as  are  very  obscure.  The  physi- 
cal characters  of  an  aneurisnml  tumor  are  as  follows  :  1.  It  is  usu- 
ally seated  in  some  part  of  the  course  of  the  aorta,  but  frequently 
projects  more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  especially  towards  the 
left.  Of  course  it  may  be  in  other  parts,  corresponding  to  any 
vessel  affected.  2.  As  a  rule,  the  shape  is  more  or  less  rounded, 
the  surface  smooth,  and  the  tumor  yields  somewhat  on  being 
compressed.  3.  Almost  always  it  is  quite  fixed  and  immovable, 
being  unaffected  by  respiratory  movements,  though  if  it  is  very 
large  it  may  interfere  with  these  movements.  4.  One  of  the 
most  important  characters  is  the  presence  of  a  variable  degree  of 
pulsaUan,  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  systole  usually,  but  some- 
timee  also  diastolic,  distinctly  expansile,  tending  laterally  as  well 
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as  forwards,  and  not  uncommonly  more  to  one  side,  occasionally 
attended  with  a  thrill.  5.  Pereus&uyn  reveals  dtUnesSy  correspond- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  tumor,  with  a  sense  of  much  resistance. 
6.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  systolic  murmur,  which  is  sometimes 
very  loud  and  harsh,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  heard,  or  it 
may  be  very  slight,  or  more  like  a  sound,  and  it  is  occasicmally 
seated  beyond  the  aneurism.  There  is  never  any  diastolic  mur- 
mur. The  murmur  is  often  influenced  considerably  by  posture 
and  pressure. 

There  are  a  few  points  of  practical  importance  which  demand 
notice.  1.  The  signs  may  be  most  evident  in  the  haek,  and  it  is 
always  essential  to  make  careful  examination  here,  if  aneurism  is 
suspected.  Sometimes  there  is  no  obvious  sign  except  a  murmur 
in  this  region.  2.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  size  of  an 
aneurism  and  the  degree  of  pulsation  or  murmur.  3.  Occasion- 
ally the  tumor  is  movable,  and  not  uncommonly  both  pulsation 
and  murmur  are  considerably  influenced  by  posture,  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  in  different  positions.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  the  impulse  does  not,  as  a  rule,  disappear 
when  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  kneeling  attitude  supported  on 
the  hands.  4.  The  physical  signs  may  change  considerably  in 
the  progress  of  the  case. 

The  pressure-symptoms  will  vary  with  the  situation  of  the  tu- 
mor. Among  the  most  common  are  neuralgic  pains,  some- 
times extremely  severe,  shooting  in  diflerent  directions,  from  pres- 
sure on  nerves,  this  occasionally  also  causing  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexors  of  the  hip-joint;  deep  gnawing  pain,  from 
erosion  of  the  vertebrae;  anasarca  of  one  or  both  legs,  with  dis- 
tension of  the  superficial  veins,  due  to  pressure  on  the  vena  cava, 
or  one  of  the  iliacs.  In  some  cases  micturition  is  aflected  at 
times,  and  albuminuria  may  occur  from  pressure  on  the  reaal 
veins.  Wasting  of  the  testis  has  been  noticed  from  obliteratioa 
of  the  spermatic  artery.  Aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  must  be 
borne  in  mind  as  a  possible  cause  of  jaundice  and  ascites,  by  press- 
ing on  the  neighbouring  duct  and  portal  vein. 

In  some  instances  patients  have  a  subjective  feeling  of  udooib- 
fortable  pulsation.  The  alimentary  canal  is  often  out  of  order, 
and  I  have  known  obstinate  constipation  to  be  the  promiiieiil 
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Bymptom  complained  of  in  a  case  of  aortic  aneurism.  Patients 
frequently  look  well,  and  their  general  condition  is  satisfactory, 
but  sometimes  they  present  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  indicating 
profound  illness,  with  ansemia,  even  when  there  are  no  distinct 
physical  signs  of  aneurism. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  conditions  which  may  simulate  aneur- 

I  ism  are — 1.  Simple  aortic  pulsation.  2.  The  pancreas  or  a  solid 
tumor  transmitting  an  impulse  from  the  aorta,  or  giving  rise  to 
a  murmur  by  pressure.  3.  A  fluid  accumulation,  such  as  hepatic 
abscess  or  hydatid  tumor,  receiving  an  impulse  from  the  aorta. 
The  diagnosis  must  be  founded  on  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  features  of  the  case,  as  regards  history,  symptoms,  and  physi- 
cal signs,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
pulsation  is  bid  rarely  expannle,  and  both  it  and  any  murmur 
generally  disappear  if  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  kneeling  attitude 
supported  on  the  hands.    The  diagnosis  from  mere  aortic  pulsation 

\  requires  a  few  words  of  special  comment.  The  chief  facts  in 
favor  of  this  condition  are  as  follows:  1.  It  is  generally  seated 
in  the  epigastrium.  2.  It  is  observed  chiefly  in  highly  nervous 
and  anaemic  persons,  especially  women,  in  very  thin  individuals, 

I    or  in  those  who  suffer  much  from  dyspepsia.     3.  There  are  no 

(signs  of  pressure,  nor  is  there  any  pain  or  tenderness  as  a  rule. 
4.  The  impulse  is  scarcely  ever  expaimle  and  lateral^  but  merely 
t  tends  in  a  forward  direction,  and  is  never  attended  with  a  thrill ; 
there  is  no  increase  in  dulness,  or  any  evident  tumor,  and  if  a 
murmur  is  present,  it  is  soft  and  blowing  or  whiffing,  never  harsh 
or  loud.  Some  cases  are  difficult  to  diagnose  with  certainty,  and 
then  the  progress  of  the  case  must  be  watched,  and  the  effects  of 
treatment  observed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  aneurism  may  exist  without 
giving  rise  to  any  physical  signs.  Occasionally,  also,  it  presents 
the  characters  of  a  solid  tumor  without  any  pulsation  or  bruit. 
If  obscure  abdominal  symptoms  are  complained  of,  particularly 
deep  pain  near  the  spine,  and  especially  if  the  constitution  shows 
signs  of  being  gravely  disturbed,  aneurism  should  be  thought  of, 
and  a  careful  examination  made  repeatedly,  behind  as  well  as  in 
front. 
Treatment. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  previously  stated 
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regarding  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  ft 
special  method  introduced  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  the  abdom- 
inal aorta,  viz.,  the  rapid-pressure  treatment,  first  employed  by 
Dr.  W.  Murray  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  plan  is  to  keep  the 
patient  well  under  chloroform,  and  apply  a  tourniquet  over  the 
aorta  above  the  tumor,  maintaining  steady  and  eotuftant  pressure 
until  all  pulsation  has  ceased  in  the  aneurism  on  removing  the 
tourniquet.  The  blood  coagulates  in  the  sac,  and  afterwards  col- 
lateral circulation  is  set  up.  The  results  of  this  treatment  are 
certainly  such  as  to  recommend  its  adoption  in  appropriate  case^ 
if  other  measures  do  not  appear  to  be  producing  good  effects.  If 
the  aneurism  is  high  up,  distal  pressure  may  possibly  be  of  sendee. 
Pai7i  is  a  symptom  often  calling  for  interference,  and  is  best  re- 
lieved by  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  Posture  may  influ- 
ence it  considerably.  It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs.  A  belladonna  plaster  should  be  worn 
constantly  over  the  aneurism. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

Clinical  Characters. — 1.  The  morbid  sensations  connected  with  the 
uriniiry  organs  may  be  referred  to  the  lumbar  regions,  in  the  direction 
of  the  ureters,  to  the  hypogastrium,  or  to  Home  part  in  the  course  of  the 
urethra.  The  chief  include  different  kinds  of  pain,  tenderness,  une*>i* 
neiis,  fulness  or  tension,  heat  or  burning  along  the  urethra,  itching  ur 
tickling  at  the  end  of  the  penis.  With  respect  to  pain,  it  is  importiint 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  increased  by  movement  of  the  body,  especially 
by  sudden  jolts,  as  after  walking,  jumping,  riding,  driving,  &c. ;  if  it  i* 
affected  by  the  act  of  micturition,  being  either  relieved  by  this,  or  in- 
tensified, or  even  only  complained  of  during  or  after  this  act;  and  if  iti^ 
influenced  by  any  articles  of  diet  or  drink.  Not  uncommonly  a  sympt- 
thetic  pain  is  felt  along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  testis,  which  may  be 
retracted. 

2.  The  act  of  micturition  is  frequently  disturbed  ;  the  principal  devit- 
tions  being  a  too  frequent  or  almost  constant  desire  to  past  water,  loiiie- 
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times  coming  on  suddenly,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  retain  the  urine  an 
instant,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being  combined  with  more  or  less  dysuria 
or  strangury  ;  simple  dysuria  even  to  complete  retention  ;  incontinence, 
the  urine  coming  away  involuntarily,  either  constantly  or  only  at  times, 
especially  at  night  during  sleep.  The  stream  of  urine  may  present 
abnormal  characters.  The  amount  passed  may  also  vary  greatly  from 
health,  being  diminished  to  actual  suppression,  or  increased. 

3.  Important  symptoms  associated  with  certain  renal  affections  result 
from  an  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  induced  by  them,  especially  dropsy^ 
and  the  phenomena  grouped  under  the  term  urcemia.  The  latter  will  be 
presently  treated  of  in  detail. 

4.  When  the  kidney  is  enlarged,  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  symp- 
toms by  pressing  on  adjoining  structures. 

6.  Rupture  of  the  kidney  or  bladder  will  occasion  serious  consequences, 
especially  when  attended  with  extravasation  of  urine. 

6.  Physical  examination  connected  with  the  urinary  organs  includes : 
A,  Exatnination  of  the  urine  ;  B.  Investigation  fm-  renal  tuvwr ;  C.  Exami- 
nation directed  to  the  bladder  and  urethra,  externally ;  by  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  sound,  and  endoscope;  and  through  the  rectum  and  vagina. 
For  an  account  of  the  last  mentioned  reference  must  be  made  to  surgical 
works. 

A.  Examination  or  the  Urixe. — This  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
importance,  and  is  even  at  the  present  day  but  too  much  neglected  in 
ordinary  practice.  It  gives  valuable  information  in  other  affections  be- 
sides those  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  the  succeeding  remarks  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  Qonciso  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  the  clinical  in- 
vestigation of  this  fluid  is  to  be  conducted,  which  has  been  mainly 
gathered  from  Dr.  W.  Roberts's  most  valuable  work.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked  that  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  urine  in 
health  is  requisite,  and  also  of  its  composition,  with  the  average  propor- 
tion of  its  chief  constituents,  and  the  main  physiological  variations  to 
which  they  are  liable  ;  the  changes  which  the  urine  undergoes  on  stand- 
ing must  also  be  remembered. 

(i.)  Oenerctl  Examination, — The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  any  speci- 
men of  urine  is  to  observe  its  physical  eharactei^s^  including  color,  and 
general  aspect,  clearness  or  turbidity,  consistence,  characters  of  the  froth 
on  shaking,  odor,  reaction,  specific  gravity,  and  whether  there  is  any 
deposit.  It  is  often  of  much  importance  to  7neasure  the  quantity  passed 
in  the  twenty -four  hours,  and  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  or  making 
quantitative  analyses,  a  specimen  from  a  mixture  of  the  whole  of  this 
should  be  employed.  The  reaction  ought  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  urine  has  been  passed,  by  means  of  turmeric  and  blue,  green,  or 
violet-tinted-litmus-papers.  Should  it  be  alkaline,  it  is  requisite  to  de- 
termine whether  this  is  due  to  fixed  alkali  or  ammonia,  which  is  proved 
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by  drying  the  tcst-puper  in  the  open  air,  when,  if  the  alkalinity  depends 
on  anomonia,  this  evaporates,  and  the  paper  is  restored  to  its  former 
color.  Further,  it  is  very  important,  should  the  urine  be  ammoniacal, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  discharged  in  this  condition,  or  if  it  arises  sub> 
sequcntly  from  decomposition,  and  how  soon.  The  specific  gravity  is 
ascertained  by  the  urinomeler^  and  care  must  be  taken  that  this  does  not 
touch  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  glass  containing  the  urine,  and  that  the 
number  on  the  stem  which  represents  the  density  is  read  off  by  looking 
at  it  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

(ii.)  Chemical  Examination. — This  is  carried  out  with  the  view  of 
determining  :  a.  The  presence  and  proportion  of  certain  normal  constit- 
uents of  urine,  especially  urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  chlorides,  phos- 
phates, and  sulphiites.  h.  The  presence  and  quantity  of  abnormal  organic 
ingredients,  chiefly  bile,  albumen,  sugar,  pus,  and  fat.  c.  The  nature  of 
any  deposit,  d.  The  existence  of  various  substances  introduced  into  the 
body  from  without,  such  as  l(>ad  or  arsenic.  It  is  desirable  to  point  out 
the  tests  employed  for  some  of  these  materials. 

Urea. — The  qualitative  test  for  this  substance  is  to  add  pure  nitric  acid 
to  some  of  the  fluid  carefully  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  water- 
bath,  when  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  urea  is  thrown  down^ 
the  crystals  of  which   appear  under  the  microscope  as  flat  rhombic  or 
hexagonal  plates.    Quantitative  Estimation. — An  approximate  knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  daily,  sufficient  for  ordinary  clinical  pur- 
poses, is  obtained  by  collecting  the  whole  of  the  urine  passed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixed  specimen, 
provided  it  does  not  contain  sugar  or  albumen.     A  table  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Professor  Haughton,  showing  the  relations  between  the  quantity 
of  urine,  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  amount  of  urea.     For  accurate  de- 
termination the  vol mnetric  method  of  Liebig  is  that  generally  employed. 
It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  urea  forms  with  mercuric  nitrate  a  pre- 
cipitate of  definite  composition.     For  this  process,  three  solutions  are  re- 
quired, viz.,  1.  One  consisting  of  a  volume  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
barytic  nitrate  with  two  volumes  of  saturated  baryta- water.     2.  A  stand- 
ard solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.     8.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
about  gr.  xx  to  51.    A  measured  quantity  of  the  urine  is  first  mixed  with 
half  its  bulk  of  the  baryta  solution,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  sulphates 
and  phosphates,  which  are  separated  by  filtration,  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
filtrate  being  further  tested  to  see  that  these  are  entirely  removed,  and  if 
they  are  not  more  baryta  solution  must  be  added.     A  certain  quantity  of 
the  filtrate  is  then   taken,  and   the  mercurial  solution  very  catUimuiff 
dropped  into  it  from  a  graduated  burette  until  it  begins  to  become  turbidi 
the  amount  required  to  produce  this  effect  being  noted  down.    No  precipi* 
tate  falls  until  alt  the  chloride  of  sodium  present  has  been  decompoMdt 
and  the  quantity  required  for  this  must  be  subtracted  in  the  subMqMB^ 
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'  calculations  from  the  total  volume  added.  As  soon  as  a  precipitiite 
t  forms,  the  mercurial  solution  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow  in  freely  at  first, 
}  and  afterwards  again  gradually,  the  mixture  being  stirred  with  a  glass 
f  rod.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  the  whole  of  the  urea  has  been  precip- 
itated, a  little  of  the  carbonate  of  sodu  solution  is  placed  on  a  white  por- 

*  celain  surface,  and  a  drop  of  the  precipitated  mixture  added  to  it  by  the 
aid  of  a  glass  rod  ;  as  soon  as  a  yellow  tinge  is  thus  produced,  it  indicates 
that  the  whole  of  the  urea  has  been  thrown  down.     The  matter  then  be- 

"'  comes  merely  one  of  calculation,  the  mercurial  solution  being  of  such  a 
8treniJ[th  that  each  cubic  centimetre  used  after  the  deeomjwsition  of  the 

*  chlorides  corresponds  to  0.0 1  gramme  of  urea. 

Uric  Acid. — The  test  for  the  presence  of  uric  acid  is  to  phice  a  little 
of  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  it  on  a  porcelain  dish,  add  a  little 
nitric  acid,  evaporate  over  a  spirit- hinip  until  a  yellowish-red  residue  is 
left,  and  finally  touch  this  when  cold  with  a  glass  rod  dippiMl  in  solution 

*  of  caustic  ammonia.  A  characteristic  bright  violet  color  is  immediately 
/  produced,  due  to  the  production  of  murexid.  To  obtain  the  acid  from 
'  urine,  it  is  requisite  to  add  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid  to 
I  a  specimen,  and  let  it  stand  for  24  hours.  The  uric  acid  is  then  precipi- 
^  tated  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  tested  as  above.  This  is  also  the 
I     method  usually  followed  for  its  quantitative  estimation^  though  it  is  not 

very  accurate,  a  measured  quantity  of  urine  being  taken,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  which  is  afterwards  dried  and 
weighed. 

With  regard  to  the  inorganic  acids j  it  can  only  be  stated  that  phos- 
m  phoric  is  best  recognized  by  the  ammonio-magnesian  test;  hydrochloric 
by  argentic  nitrate;  and  sulphuric  by  barytic  nitrate.  The  quantitative 
estimation  of  these  substances  presents  so  many  practical  difiScultics,  and 
their  proportion  is  liable  to  so  many  variations  from  different  causes, 
that  it8  consideration  would  bo  quite  beyond  the  province  of  this  work. 

Albumen. — The  two  reliable  tests  for  albumen  are  heat  and  nitric  acidj 
by  which  it  is  coagulated  and  precipitated. 

Heat. — This  test  is  best  performed  by  placing  some  urine  in  a  test- 
tube,  and  heating  its  upper  portion  by  means  of  the  spirit-lamp,  this 
being  then  compared  with  the  lower  part,  and  thus  the  slightest  opales- 
cence can  be  detected.  There  are  some  important  precautious  to  be  ob- 
served. 1.  It  is  essential  to  see  that  the  urine  is  acidf  and  should  it  be 
alkaline  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  must  be  added.  2.  The  portion  of 
urine  employed  should  be  quite  transparent  and  clear,  and  if  there  is  any 
permanent  turbidity  it  ought  to  be  filtered  ;  but  when  this  is  due  to  urates, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pass  the  tube  two  or  throe  times  along  the  flame, 
by  which  these  are  immediately  dissolved,  and  then  the  upper  part  may 
be  further  heated.  8.  The  portion  that  is  being  tested  must  be  boiled, 
as  when  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  small  it  is  only  then  that  cloudi- 
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ncss  is  observed.  The  rapidity  of  coagulation  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  albumen  present.  4.  After  heating  it  is  well  to  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  nitric  acid,  as,  if  the  urine  is  only  faintly  acid,  earthy  phos- 
phates may  be  precipitated  and  thus  give  rise  to  turbidity.  These,  how- 
ever, are  immediately  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Nitric  Acid. — The  addition  of  this  acid  to  cold  urine  is,  with  certain 
precautions,  a  very  delicate  test  for  albumen.     The  plan  is  to  place  some 
urine  in  a  test-tube,  incline  the  latter,  and  gradually  pour  strong  acid 
down  along  its  side,  so  that  from  its  higher  specific  gravity  it  may  sink 
to  the  bottom  without  mixing      It  has  nho  been  recommended  to  put 
some  acid  in  a  tube,  and  pour  the  urine  upi>n  this.     At  the  ^junction  of  the 
two  liquids  more  or  less  turbidity  is  observed,  which  spreads  ypwardi 
through  the  stratum  of  urine.   The  chief  fallacies  with  regard  to  the  nitric 
acid  test  ure  as  follows  :  1.  If  only  a  little  is  added  to  the  urine,  the  albu- 
men may  not  be  precipitated  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  considerable 
quantity  is  suddenly  mixed  with  it,  the  same  result  may  follow,  even 
though  there  is  much  albumen  present.     2.  Cloudiness  may  not  be  ob- 
served for  two  or  three  minutes  if  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  very  small, 
and  therefore  the  contiguous  strata  must  be  watched  for  this  period.    8 
If  the  urine  is  highly  concentrated,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  is  liable  to 
cause  precipitation  of  urates;  in  this  cane,  however,  the  chndincisbt^^f 
at  the  surface  of  the  urine,  and  spreads  dowmoardsj  while  heat  disHK^lreitht 
precipitate  instanily.     4.  When  there  is  great  excess  of  urea,  the  acid  m«y 
cause  its  precipitation,  but  this  occurs  very  slowly^  and  the  deposit  ^* 
crystalline.     6.  Opalescence  of  the  urine  may  be  due  to  culK?bs  or  copait**' 
and  this  is  sometimes  increascKl  by  adding  nitric  acid.     They  arc  rec«'^' 
nized  by  their  odor,  and   by  the  eftects  of  heat,  which  diminishtv    ^^'^ 
opalescence  and  prevents  any  turbidity  with  nitric  acid. 

(Quantitative  Estimation  — For  ordinary  clinical  purposes  a  sufficier»  ^  • 
exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  albumen  present  in  a  specimen  of  ur  "^ 
may  bo  obtained  by  adding  a  little  acetic  acid  to  some  of  it  in  a  test-ti* 
boiling,  and  then  setting  the  specimen  aside,  until  the  coagulated  parti 
have  all  subsided,  when  the  depth  of  the  deposit  can  be  compared 
that  of  the  urine,  the  proportion  being  expressed  as  "  almo.<4t  solid,"  J- 
Jth,  or  as  mere  *♦  cloudiness,"  or  "a  trace."     Sometimes  the  precipi 
from  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine  is  collected  on  a  weighed  til 
which  is  washed,  dried,  and  again  weighed.     Other  methods  have 
employed,  but  they  need  not  be  described.    Before  estimating  the  amou 
of  urea  and  other  urinary  ingredients,  it  is  requisite  to  remove  any  al 
men  present,  by  carefully  acidulating  with  acetic  acid,  heating  JrM<  io 
boHing-poifit,  and  filtering. 

The  chief  causes  of  albuminuria  are :  1.  Admixture  of  blood  or  aomr"'*'^^ 
its  elements,  chyle  or  lymph,  pus  from  any  source,  or  semen.    2. 
congestion,  particularly  mechanical|  duo  to  obstructive  cardiac 
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chronic  lung  affectionSi  op  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  by  a  tumor  or  a 
pregnant  uterus.  8.  Acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  e.  g  ,  the 
exanthemata,  cholera,  diphtheria,  pyaemia,  ague,  pneumonia,  serous  in- 
flammations, rheumatic  fever,  and  the  pyrexia  which  occurs  in  the  course 
of  chronic  diseasea,  such  as  phthisis;  also  certain  affections  attended  with 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood  and  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  as  purpura 
and  scurvy,  these  conditions  being  supposed  also  partly  to  account  for  its 
occurrence  in  pregnancy.  4.  Acute  and  chronic  BrighVs  diseascy  the 
J4-  albuminuria  being  then  mainly  due  to  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys. 
Ir  5.  Chronic  lead-poisoning ;  also  poisoning  by  inhalation  of  arscniuretted 
•  '  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride.  The  use  of  a  highly  albuminous  diet, 
and  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  may  cause  the  urine  to  become  slightly 
albuminous  temporarily. 

Sugar. — Grape-sugar  is  the  variety  met  with  in  the  urine.  It  has 
been  stated  by  many  observers  to  exist  in  healthy  urine,  but  if  so,  it  is 
only  in  such  minute  proportion  as  to  be  practically  of  no  consequence  ia 
a  clinical  point  of  view. 

Qualitative  Tests. — 1.  Reduction  test.  This  being  by  far  the  most  relia- 
ble will  be  considered  first.  It  depends  upon  the  power  which  grape- 
sugar  possesses  of  reducing  certain  metallic  oxides  to  a  lower  degree  of 
oxidation  or  to  the  metallic  state.  A  salt  of  copper  is  usually  employed, 
the  cupric  oxide  being  reduced  to  cuprous,  which  fulls  as  a  precipitate. 
.-  There  are  two  chief  modifications  of  the  test,  viz.,  Trommer's  and 
Fehling's.  o.  Trommer^s.  A  drop  or  two  of  a  weak- solution  of  cupric 
sulphate  is  added  to  some  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tube,  and  then  about  half 
its  bulk  of  liquor  potassie,  care  being  taken  that  sufficient  is  added  to  dis- 
solve all  the  copper  salt.  On  boiling  this  mixture,  which  should  bo  quite 
clear  and  free  from  any  precipitate,  and  of  a  bluish  or  bluish-green  color, 
an  orange-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  falls,  which  subsequently 
changes  to  reddish-brown.  This  method  is  not  satisfactory  for  several 
reasons,  and  Fehling's  is  much  more  reliable,  b.  Fehling's.  Here 
a  standard  solution  is  made  use  of,  composed  of  cupric  sulphate  (40 
grammes);  potassic  tartrate  (160  grammes) ;  liquor  sodie,  of  sp.  gr.  1.12 
(750  grammes) ;  with  distilled  water  to  1154.5  cubic  centimetres.  This  is 
very  prone  to  decompose,  racemic  acid  being  produced  from  the  tartaric, 
which  also  reduces  cupric  oxide,  and  therefore  it  should  be  always  kept 
in  completely-filled,  thoroughly-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  away 
from  the  light.  The  proper  mode  of  using  this  test-solution  is  as  follows : 
A  drachm  or  two  of  it  is  placed  in  a  tube  and  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp 
until  it  boils;  if  any  decomposition  has  taken  place,  a  precipitate  of  cu- 
prous oxide  will  be  thrown  down  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  if  this  happens, 
the  test-solution  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  fresh  speei- 
mdii.  When  tbo  solution  is  satisfactory,  if  the  urine  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  sugar,  a  drop  or  two  of  it  is  to  be  added 
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white  the  solution  is  boiling^  when  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oiid« 
falls  immediately,  and  if  more  urine  is  added  the  deposit  becomes  yellow- 
Care  must  bo  taken  under  these  circumstances  not  to  odd  too  much  urir^^ 
as  great  excess  of  sugar  will  cause  the  precipitate  to  be  redissolved,  pro* 
ducing  a  clear,  yellow  solution.     If  there  is  only  a  small  proportior^  ^' 
sugar  present,  the  urine  must  be  poured  in  until  nearly  as  much  as      '^^ 
qumdity  of  test  solution  employed  has  been  added,  but  on  wo  account  tnm  *^^ 
the  quantity  exceed  an  equal  bulk.   The  mixture  is  again  to  be  boiled,  whm  en, 
if  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  present,  it  assumes  an  intense  opaquo  ^yel- 
lowish-green appearance,  and  slowly  a  bright  ycUow  deposit  8ub?i«— ^es. 
If  there  is  no  immediate  precipitation,  the  mixture  must  be  set  aside  ■     n  a 
warm  place  to  cool  gradually,  when,  if  only  a  very  minute  propor^    i«>n 
of  sugar  is  present,  it  by  degrees  loses  its  transparency  and  a:*5um'^t_j?Mi 
light-greenish  opacity  or  milkiness,  which  is  quite  characteristic  i       "^V. 
Roberts).     It  is  highly  important  to  avoid  hoUing  for  any  length  of  ti  .^'ne, 
as  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  while  uric  acid  and  other  urinary  ingn^^i- 
ents  have  the  power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide  after  prolonged  boiling-  — 

2.  Moore's  Test. — This  consists  in  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  s*  u«- 
pected  urine  and  liquor  potass®  in  a  test-tube,  and  boiling  the  upper  f^^r- 
tion.  A  change  of  color  is  observed  to  a  more  or  less  deep-brown,  o«t"  ,  if 
there  is  much  sugar  present,  it  may  become  almost  black.  This  is  by  "^ 
means  a  reliable  test,  for  it  cannot  detect  small  quantities  of  sugar,  ^»n<i 
urine  which  is  concentrated  and  high-colored,  or  which  contains  ex<;:=^'^ 
of  phosphates  or  much  albumen,  will  become  darkentnl  on  boiling  i»^  *^ 
liquor  potassse,  and  this  is  jtarticularly  the  case  with*  markedly  albuir»«  ^^* 
ous  urine,  if  the  liquor  potassse  has  become  impregnated  with  lead  fc"^  ^^ 
having  been  kept  in  glass  bottles. 

3.  Fermentation  Test. — A  small  quantity  of  German  yeast  is  place^^3^^ 
a  test-tube,  which  is  then  quite  filled  with  the  urine,  inverted  ov^*=^^''' 
shallow  dish  or  saucer  containing  some  of  the  same,  and  set  aside  m  **^* 
warm  jilace  for  some  hours.  If  sugar  is  present  fermentation  goes  '^' 
carbonic  anhydride  is  set  free  and  collects  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  gra^^^' 
ally  expelling  the  urine.  The  gas  may  be  tested  by  a  lighted  ta^^^  ^ 
This  is  not  a  delicate  Uwt.  Dr.  W.  Roberts  makes  use  of  the  losrr:^^  * 
specific  gravity  in  the  urine  after  having  undergone  this  process,  both  ^* 
indicating  the  presence  of  sugar  and  its  amount. 

4.  Ilassall's  Test. — Dr.  Hassall  considers  the  growth  of  the  yeast-p^^^ 
(Torula  cerevisiai)  in  urine,  visible  on  microscopic  examination,  as  cert^^ 
evidence  of  the  proi^ence  of  sugar.     There  are  several  reasons  why  9" 
test  is  not  very  ]>racticable. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — For  diabetic  urine,  where  a  large  quantil 
pass(Mi  daily,  the  specific  gravity  will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
portion  of  sugar  discharged.     For  accurate  analysis,  however,  the  foil" 
ing  are  the  chief  methods  adopted.     1.    Volutnetric  analytU.  10  c.< 
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Fehling's  solution  are  placed  in  a  flask  and  boiled,  and  some  of  the  urine, 
either  alone  or  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  accordins:  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  present,  is  added  by  degrees  from  a  graduated 
burette,  until  the  blue  color  has  entirely  disappeared,  which  can  be 
observed  by  holding  the  flask  between  the  eye  and  the  light  after  each 
addition,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  minute  so  that  the  sediment  may  sub* 
side.  The  above  anount  is  decomposed  by  1  grain  of  sugar,  and  from 
this  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  excreted  may  be  determined.  2.  Dif- 
ferential density  method. — The  loss  of  density  in  the  urine  after  fermenta- 
tion is  considered  by  Dr.  W.  Roberts  as  giving  very  accurate  information 
as  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  present.  Each  degree  of  density  lost  corresp<mds 
to  1  grain  of  sugar  in  every  fluid  ounce  of  urine.  3.  The  polariscope  is 
sometimes  employed  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  sugar,  provided  the  urine 
is  transparent,  this  being  determined  by  the  degree  to  which  the  plane  of 
polarization  is  rotated  to  the  right. 

In  both  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  testing  for  sugar  in  urine,  it 
has  been  recommended  flrst  to  filter  this  fluid  through  animal  charcoal. 

(iii.)  Microscopical  Examination. — The  objects  which  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  urine  by  the  aid  of  the  microcsope  are :  a.  Extraneous 
materials^  such  as  fragments  of  cotton-wool  or  flax,  hairs,  woody  fibres, 
starch-granules,  oil-globules,  &c.  b.  Unorganized  particles^  crystalline 
or  amorphous,  including  chiefly  uric  acid  and  urates,  oxalate  of  lime, 
phosphates,  cystin,  xanthin,  leucin  and  tyrosin.  c.  Organized  bodies, 
viz.,  renal  or  other  epithelium,  renal  casts,  blood-corpuscles,  pus  cells, 
cancer  cells,  tubercl'e  celU  (?),  fragments  of  hydatids,  pigment,  fat,  sper- 
matozoa, or  low  vital  organisms,  viz.,  vibriones,  mould  fungus,  t(>rulfB, 
and  sarcinie.  In  order  to  examine  deposits  microscopically,  a  quantity 
of  the  urine  must  be  set  aside  in  a  conical  glass,  or  Dr.  Leggo  recom- 
mends a  cylindrical  one,  the  supernatant  fluid  being  poured  off  nfter 
standing,  and  a  drop  of  the  sediment  then  placed  on  a  glass  slidi*.  Not 
uncommonly  the  microscope  is  employed  also  to  examine  deposits  pro- 
duced during  chemical  reactions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cflTectii  of 
chemical  reagents  on  objects  observed  under  the  microscope  sometimes 
give  valuable  information. 

Urimart  Deposits. — It  will  be  well  now  to  consider  deposits  in  urine 
separately,  and  to  describe  the  chief  characters  by  which  those  ordinarily 
met  with  are  recognized.  In  examining  them,  their  general  characters 
must  be  first  noticed,  including  their  amount,  color,  and  general  aspect, 
mode  of  aggregation  and  deposit,  whether  amorphous,  crystalline,  or 
flocculent,  and  their  apparent  density  and  manner  uf  precipitation,  which 
may  be  observed  by  shaking  up  some  of  the  specimen  and  allowing  it  to 
stand.  Next  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  nitric  and 
acetic  acids,  and  liquor  potassse,  to  test  whether  they  are  soluble  by  these 
agencies.    Finally,  some  of  the  sediment  must  be  examined  micnMC<^ 
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ically.     The  principal  deposits,  with  their  main  characters,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Uric  Acid. — The  urine  containing  this  deposit  is  always  vorr  acid : 
generally  it  is  mixed  with  urates  and  forms  some  time  after  the  discharge 
of  the  urine.  It  is  recognized  by  the  naki^l  eye  as  more  or  less  6n>ic«or 
brownish-red  ciystaU^  either  forming  a  superficial  film,  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  or  falling  as  a  heavy  reddish  deposit.  The  crystals 
are  not  soluble  by  heat  or  dilute  acids,  but  are  dissolved  by  strong  alka- 
lies. Chemically  they  may  be  recognized  by  the  mnrexid  test;  micro- 
scopically  they  are  distinguished  by  their  atlor  and /orrw,  the  hitter  beinj; 
primarily  that  of  a  rhombic  prism  or  lozenge  with  pointed  ends,  but 
they  present  numerous  diversities,  becoming  ovoid  or  oval  tablets,  barrol* 
shaped,  quadrangular,  cubes,  hexagonal,  rod-like,  stellate,  rosette-lik<?' 
&c.  If  a  drop  of  liquor  potassse  is  added  they  are  dissolved  at  once,  but 
may  be  repreci  pita  ted  as  hexagonal  plates  by  adding  a  drop  of  acetic  acid. 

2.  Urates. — These  are  very  common  even  in  health.     As  a  rale  ib^y 
occur  as  "  amorphous  urates,"  which  consist  of  salts  of  potash,  soda,  ^^' 
monia,  and  lime,  in  variable  proportions.     The  conditions  favorable  to 
their  deposit  are  a  high  specific  gravity,  very  acid  reaction,  and  lo* 
temperature.     They  form  more  or  less  speedily  after  the  discharge  of  tb« 
urine.     The  precipitate  is  quite  amorphous,  pulverulent,  loose,  sink"^? 
with  tolerable  rapidity,  and  presenting  a  variable  color,  such  as  mil^'J* 
fawn,  orange,  pink,  deep  red,  or  purplish,  owing  to  the  urates  carry i*^? 
down  the  pigments.     A  film  forms  on  the  surface  and  sides  of  the  c^^' 
taining  glass.     Heat  dissolves  i he  precipitate  very  speedily  and  complet^*^ 
and  also  liquor  pota.«sio.     Microscopically  it  appears  as  minute  amorpl****; 
granules,  of  variable  t^ize,  more  or  less  dark  and  opaque.     Urates  of  ^*^ 
and  ammonia  are  occasionally  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form,  thefor*'^ 
as  a  whitish  or  yellowish  sediment  which  sinks  rapidly  and  usually  fi'** J 
in  th«  bladder  ;  the  latter  generally  as  a  dense  white  precipitate  in  u  •'^ 
wiiich  has  decomposed  and  become  strongly  ammoniacal.     They  af*^ 
the  form  of  globular,  dark,  opaque  particles,  from  which  project  sf^^ 
crystals,  straight  or  carved.     Urate  of  ammonia  also  occurs  as  nii^^^ 
dumb-bells. 

3.  Oxalate  of  Lime. — This  forms  but  a  very  slight  colorlew  dop*:^ 
usually  in  highly  colored  and  acid  urine.     It  crystallizes  in  fine  line-^^ 
the  interior  of  the  glas-*,  whilo  the  sediment   is   described  by  Dr. 
Huberts  as  consisting  of  two  parts — a  soft,  pale  gray,  mucus-likc  pt^r*^ 
at  the  bottom,  and  overlying  this  a  snow-white,  denser  layer,  witb 
undulating  but  sharply  limited  surface.     Oxalate  of  lime  is  not  dissol    "^ 
by  heat,  acetic  acid,  or  liquor  potassie,  but  is  speedily  soluble  in  min^^' 
acids.     It  crystallizes  either  in  the  form  of  minute  octahedra,  very  i9^* 
in  one  axis,  or  as  biconcave  circular  or  oval  disks  with  rounded  mir|C^  * 
Under  the  microscope  tiie  former  vary  in  appearance  according  to  I  J*  ^ 
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position,  but  commonly  they  present  a  characteristic  envelope-like  ap- 
pearance, exhibiting  a  square  surface  crossed  diagonally  by  two  lines. 
The  latter  are  presented  as  dumb-bells,  or  o voids  and  circles. 

4.  Phosphates. — These  are  deposited  in  alkaline  urine  as  a  rule,  but  oc- 
casionally in  that  which  is  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  They  are  not  dis- 
solved by  boiling,  which  eve^  increases  the  precipitate,  giving  rise  to 

I  turbidity  and  causing  the  phosphates  to  fall  in  flakes.  A  drop  of  acid 
dissolves  them  instantly.  Three  varieties  of  phosphates  are  mot  with  as 
urinary  deposits,  a.  Amwphoua  Phosphate  of  Lime  or  Bone  earth.  This 
occurs  as  a  whitish,  light,  flocculent  sediment,  with  a  superficial  iridescent 

I      film.     Microscopically  it  presents  irregular  groups  or  patches  of  minute 

^      pale  granules,     b.  Crystallized  Phos])hate  of  Lime  or  Stellar  PJiosphate. 

ij  Of  rare  occurrence,  the  crystals  assume  very  various  forms,  but  most  of 
them  resemble  crystalline  rods  or  needles,  distinct  or  grouped  in  various 
ways.  c.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia^  Triple  Phosphate.  This 
is  the  most  common  form,  being  generally  mixed  with  the  amorphous 
phosphate.     The  precipitate  is  quite  white,  and  brilliant  colorless  crys- 

!tals  are  seen  forming  a  film  on  the  surface  and  studding  the  sides  of  the 
glass.     Under  the  microscope  the  crystals  are  usually  very  characteristic, 
[      appearing  as  triangular  prisms  with  bevelled  ends,  but  the  primary  form 

is  liable  to  numerous  variations. 
^  5.  Carbonate  of  lime  occasionally  falls  as  an  amorphous  deposit  along 

j.      with  phosphates,  and  it  is  said  to  be  now  and  then  seen  as  crystals. 
|,  6.  Cystin. — The  urine  in  which  this  rare  substance  is  found  is  turbid 

^  on  being  passed,  yellowish -green,  having  an  oily  aspect,  and  a  peculiar 
^-  sweetbrier  odor.  It  is  faintly  acid,  very  prone  to  decomposition,  becom- 
ing green  and  evolving  hydric  sulphide.  The  deposit  on  standing 
appears  abundant  and  light,  but  it  weighs  very  little.  It  is  not  dissolved 
by  heat  or  acetic  acid,  the  latter  causing  increased  precipitation,  but  it  is 
soluble  in  mineral  acids  and  caustic  ammonia,  being  afterwards  deposited 
from  the  latter  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Microscopically 
the  crystals  appear  as  brilliant,  colorless,  hexagonal  tablets,  having  a 
pearly  lustre,  often  overlapping  each  other,  or  arranged  in  rosettes,  &c. 
Cystin  also  crystallizes  in  square  prisms. 

7.  Leucin — Tyrosin. — These  are  stated  to  form  a  greenish-yellow  sedi- 
ment,-tyrosin  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  delicate  needles  grouped 
in  globular  masses  or  bundles  ;  leucin  as  dark  globules,  like  fat. 

8.  Fat. — The  chief  condition  in  which  a  deposit  of  fat  is  observed  is  in 
the  so-called  chylous  urine.  This  generally  presents  a  whitish,  opaque, 
and  milky  aspect,  but  occasionally  it  is  somewhat  bloody.  It  contains 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  fat  in  variable  proportions,  the  latter  occurring  as 
extremely  fine  molecules.  On  standing  a  soft  coagulum  forms  in  the 
urine,  and  the  fat  collects  on  the  surface  as  a  creamy  layer.  Ether  dls. 
solves  the  fat  and  renders  the  urine  transparent     The  microscope  revealsi 
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in  addition  to  the  fat-molecules,  granular  nucleated  corpuscle?,  resem- 
bling chyle-corpuscles.  Chylous  urine  is  chiefly  met  with  in  tropietl 
climates,  in  some  of  which  it  is  endemic.  Frequently  conf»iderable  ein»- 
ciation  and  debility  accompany  this  condition.  The  morbid  elements  in 
the  urine  are  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  blood  in 
the  kidneys,  but  Dr.W.  Roberts  believes  that  they  come  from  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  in  the  urinary  passages,  which  hypertrophy  and  give  way,  to 
that  their  contents  become  mixed  with  the  urine. 

The  material  named  kiestein  may  be  also  alluded  to  hero.  This  U  t 
peculiar  whitish  pellicle  which  sometimes  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
urine  after  standing  for  a  few  days,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  char- 
acteristic sign  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  known  now  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  consists  of  abundant  fat-globules,  crystals  of  phosphates,  and 
the  mould  fungus. 

9  Mucus  and  Epithelium. — All  urines  contain  a  small  quantity  of  the.*e 
elements,  the  epithelium  coming  from  the  geni to-urinary  passages.  A 
flight  cloud  subsides  on  standing,  and  the  cells  may  be  seen  on  microsropic 
examination,  differing  in  character  according  to  the  part  whence  they 
are  derived.  In  some  cases  the  mucus  is  in  considerable  excess.  It  does 
not  become  ropy  on  adding  liquor  potassa*.  From  certain  diseased  con- 
ditions the  epithelium  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or 
renal  tubules  may  be  present  in  the  urine.  The  extra-renal  cells  present 
such  various  and  curious  shapes  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  cancer  cells. 
Renal  epithelium  cells  may  be  separate  or  in  patches,  healthy  in  appear- 
ance, atrophied,  granular,  fatty,  or  quite  disintegrated.  Usually  they 
arc  associated  with  casts. 

10.  PvLs. — If  pus  is  present  in  any  quantity  the  urine  is  turbid  on  being 
passed,  and  does  not  become  clear  on  boiling.  A  yellowish- white  sedi- 
ment forms,  and  if  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  or  if  liquor  potassae  or  am- 
monia) is  added,  the  pus  assumes  the  characters  of  a  ropy,  viscid,  tenacious 
material,  which  can  be  drawn  out  into  strings.  There  is  necessarily 
some  albumen  present,  but  it  is  never  abundant  when  due  to  pus  alone. 
Under  the  microscope  pus-cells  are  seen,  but  they  are  frequently  much 
altered  in  decomposed  urine.  The  sources  of  pus  in  the  urine  are:  1. 
Abscess  in  the  kidney.  2.  Pyelitis.  3.  Cystitis.  4.  Urethral  inflamma- 
tion, especially  from  gonorrhoea.  5.  Leucorrhoea  in  females.  G.  The 
rupture  of  any  neighboring  abscess  into  the  urinary  passages. 

11.  Blood — HcBmaturia. — Urine  only  containing  a  little  blood  may  not 
give  any  indication  of  this  to  the  naked  eye,  or  it  often  presents  a  charac- 
teristic smoky  appearance;  when  more  abundant  it  has  a  more  or  less  deep 
pink  or  red  color,  until  it  may  look  like  pure  blood.  Sometimes  the  blood 
is  separate  from  the  general  mass  of  urine,  and  it  may  be  in  distinct  coagula, 
or  these  may  form  on  standing.  A  brownish,  grumous,  floccu lent  deposit 
falls  after  a  time.     The  urine  is  necessarily  albuminoas.     Red  corpiuclcft 
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are  visible  on  microscopic  examination,  but  if  the  urine  is  very  dilute 
they  are  liable  to  be  distended  and  thus  lose  their  normal  characters ;  or 
if  it  is  ammoniacal  they  speedily  alter  in  shape  and  break  up.  Vermiform 
coagula  or  casts  may  be  visible  under  the  microscope.  For  purposes  of 
diagnosis  it  is  highly  important  to  notice  whether  the  blood  is  constantly 
passed  or  only  at  intervals,  or  under  certain  circumstances,  as  after  riding, 
jolting,  or  taking  certain  articles  ;  the  mode  of  its  discharge,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  the  urine  or  along  with  it,  and  also  if  it  escapes  indepen- 
dently of  micturition;  its  amount;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  urine 
and  blood  are  mingled,  whether  they  are  intimately  mixed,  or  more  or 
less  separate,  or  if  the  blood  is  in  coagula. 

Etiology. — The  blood  in  htematuria  may  come  from  the  kidneys, 
pelves  or  ureters,  bladder,  urethra,  or,  in  females,  it  may  be  connected 
with  uterine  and  vaginal  hemorrhage,  including  ordinary  menstruation. 
Excluding  the  latter  the  causes  may  be  arranged  as:  1.  Traumatic^  e.g.^ 
external  injury  affecting  any  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  severe  exer- 
cise and  straining,  injury  by  instruments,  and  laceration  of  the  mucous 
tnemhrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ^  ureters^  bladder^  or  urethra  by  a  cai- 
cuius.  2.  /ifCTia^  fljf>^<M)na,  viz.,  congestion,  including  the  active  hyper- 
semia  induced  by  certain  articles,  especially  turpentine  and  cantharides, 
acute  Bright's  disease,  suppurative  nephritis,  cancer,  tubercle,  renal 
embolism,  minute  calculi  in  the  tubules,  hydatids  and  other  parasites. 
8.  Affections  of  the  pelvis  or  ureters^  viz.,  cancer,  tubercle,  and  parasitic 
disease.  4.  Affections  of  the  bhdder,  viz.,  congestion,  acute  cystitis,  can- 
cer, especially  if  of  a  villous  and  fungous  nature,  varicose  veins.  6.  Oonor^ 
rhcea  and  other  urethral  inflammations.  G.  Endemic.  This  calls  for 
special  notice,  being  a  form  of  hsematuria  observed  in  certain  hot  cli- 
mates, especially  the  Mauritius,  though  it  has  now  been  proved  to  be  duo 
to  a  small  parasite  (Bilharzia  ha^matobia),  which  affects  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  bladder.  7.  Abnoi^nal  conditions 
of  the  blood,  particularly  in  purpura  and  scurvy,  also  in  malignant  fevers, 
cholera,  &c.  8.  Vicarious,  chiefly  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  9.  Mental 
emotion,  in  rare  instances. 

The  characters  of  the  hsematuria  in  connection  with  most  of  the  local 
lesions  mentioned,  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out.  At  present  all  that  need 
be  said  regarding  the  diagnosis  is,  that  in  renal  hcematuria  the  blood  and 
urine  are  intimately  mixed,  the  color  being  frequently  smoky,  and  under 
the  microscope  minute  moulded  coagula  or  casts  are  usually  visible,  being 
in  some  cases  numerous  and  decolorized,  and  accompanied  by  other  renal 
structures ;  in  bleeding  from  the  pelvis  and  uretei^s  there  is  also  an  intimate 
mixture,  and  moulded  vermiform  coagula  of  considerable  length  may  be 
discharged;  in  the  vesical  form  the  blood  is  expelled  chiefly  or  only  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  act  of  micturition ;  while  in  the  urethral  variety  it 
may  escape  or  be  pressed  out  independently  of  micturition,  and  when 
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urine  is  passed,  blood  precedes  it  or  colors  the  first  portion,  and  then  the 
urine  may  become  quite  clear,  blood  again  appearing  at  the  close.  It 
may,  however,  flow  back  into  the  bladder  from  the  uri'thra,  and  thos 
color  the  urine  contained  in  this  organ.  Blood  is  sometimes  purposely 
mixed  with  urine  by  hysterical  patients  and  malingerers. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  other  hemorrhages.     The  most  valuable  internal  astringents  in 
hematuria  are  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  freely  administered,  combined  with  a  little  opium.     The  subcutane- 
ous injection  of  ergotin  deserves  trial.     The  local  use  of  cold  is  also 
highly  beneficial  often,  in  the  form  of  ice  to  the  loins,  hypogastrium,or 
perineum,  or  cold  injections  into  the  bladder;  astringent  injections  are 
also  permissible  in  some  forms  of  vesical  hemorrhage.     Dry  cupping  over 
the  kidneys  is  often  very  useful  when  the  blood  comes  from  these  organs, 
and  occasionally  local  removal  of  blood  is  permissible.     Pressure  can  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  urethral  hemorrhage,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may 
bo  requisite  to  pass  a  catheter  or  sound.     After  renal  hsematuria  it  is  im- 
portant to  watch  the  case  for  some  time,  as  coagula  may  remain  in  the 
tubules  and  set  up  serious  mischief. 

IliKMATiNURiA. — The  urine  occasionally  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  blood,  with  albumen,  but  no  corpuscles  or  fibrin,  and 
to  this  condition  the  above  term  has  been  applied.  This  has  been  observed 
in  connection  with  septic  and  malignant  fevers,  occasionally  in  purpura 
and  scurvy,  after  poisoning  by  arseniureited  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  as  a  distinct  affection,  iiamed  paroxi/amal  or  intermittent  henna' 
iinuria,  which  seems  to  be  chiefly  caused  originally  by  cold,  but  had  »!«> 
been  attributed  to  injury  over  the  renal  region,  and  exposure  to  malaria. 
Pathologically  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  being  disintegrated  and  dissolved;  or  to  a  nervous  disturbance 
leading  to  temporary  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels,  with  escape  of  M)me 
of  their  contents  without  rupture.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  some  of 
the  cases  described,  corpuscles  have  been  present  in  the  urine  originally, 
which  have  subsequently  broken  up  and  become  dissolved. 

Intermittent  hceinatlnuria  comes  on  in  sudden  and  usually  irregular 
paroxysms,  varying  much  in  their  frequency  in  different  caset*,  only  oc- 
curring during  the  day,  and  generally  lasting  for  from  three  to  twelve 
hours,  being  priKjeded  for  a  brief  period  by  chills  or  rigors,  languor, 
weight  or  dull  pain  over  the  kidneys,  pain  or  stiffness  in  the  leg»,  occa- 
sionally retraction  of  the  testicles,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  As  a  rule 
there  is  no  pyrexia,  and  the  temperature  is  in  some  cases  below  the  nor- 
mal. The  urine  becomes  very  dark,  like  porter  or  port  wine,  uMtllj 
turbid,  highly  albuminous,  and  deposits  a  chocolate -colorod  stidiment, 
which,  microscopically,  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  granular  matter,  with 
sometimes  hsematin  crystals,  and  often  a  few  dark  granular  casts, an^ 
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oxalate  of  lime.  In  the  intervals  the  urine  seems  quite  normal,  and  the 
change  to  this  condition  may  be  also  quite  sudden.  In  the  treatment  of 
W  this  complaint,  full  doses  of  quinine  and  iron  have  been  of  most  service. 
I'  12.  Renal  Casts. — Materials  are  exuded  into  the  tubules  in  certain  af- 
}  fections  of  the  kidneys,  which  coagulate  there,  forming  moulds  or  castS) 
'  which  are  washed  away  hy  the  urine,  and  give  information,  when  viewed 
'  under  the  microscope,  of  the  highest  importance  as  regards  the  condition 
*.  of  these  organs.  As  a  rule  they  form  but  a  slight  cloudy  sediment,  but 
t  sometimes  a  considerable  white  deposit  falls.  Microscopic  examination 
"'  can  alone  positively  reveal  the  presence  of  casts,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
i  make  this  on  a  few  occasions  before  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion, 
^  and  also  to  repeat  it  frequently  during  the  course  of  a  case.  In  some  in- 
^  stances  it  has  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  before  they  are  de- 
?  tected,  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  add  acetic  acid,  so  as  to  precipi- 
^      tate  uric  acid,  which  will  carry  down  the  casts  along  with  it. 

The  chief  varieties  met  with  are  as  follows,  two  or  more  kinds  being 
commonly  observed  together:  o.  Blood  easts^  consisting  either  of  accu- 
*      mulations  of  corpuscles,  or  of  fibrinous  casts  studded  with   those,     b. 
Epithelial  easts  usually  of  some  size,  and   presenting  renal  epithelium- 
cells  on  the  surface  or  imbedded  in  their  substance,  frequently  somewhat 
1      changed   from   their   normal   condition,     c.   Granular  castSj  usually  of 

M 

moderate  size,  and  characterized  by  being  more  or  less  granular  and 
opaque  in  appearance,  the  granules  being  either  coarse  or  fine,  and  con- 
,  sisting  of  protein  or  fat ;  these  are  generally  mixed  to  a  variable  degree 
I  with  other  elements,  such  as  altered  epithelium,  oxalates,  «&e.,  and  also 
i  with  free  granules.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  under  the  microscope, 
I  If  the  granules  consist  of  protein  they  disappear ;  if  of  fat  they  become 
more  evident,  d.  Fatty  castsy  which  exhibit  scattered  oil-globules,  or 
collections  of  these,  as  dark  botryoidal  masses,  e.  Hyaline,  transparent, 
or  waxy  casts,  varying  considerably  in  diameter,  and  hence  divided  by 
J  some  writers  into  large  and  small;  these  casts  have  cither  a  perfectly 
f  clear,  transparent,  and  glassy  aspect,  or  present  faint  markings  on  the 
i  surface,  or  a  dimly  molecular  appearance.  Sometimes  a  few  nuclei  or 
epithelium  scales  are  visible  upon  them.  In  some  cases  they  can  only  be 
seen  after  the  addition  of  iodine  or  magenta  solution.  /.  Pus  easts,  com- 
posed of  moulded  accumulations  of  pus-corpuscles. 

It  is  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease  that  casts  are 
80  important,  and  there  are  certain  conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at 
as  a  general  nde,  from  studying  their  characters.  1.  If  they  consist 
chiefly  of  the  blood  or  epithelial  varieties,  they  indicate  an  early  stage  of 
disease,  and  the  condition  of  the  epithelium  may  be  gathered  from  the 
characters  of  the  cells  on  the  casts.  2.  Fine  hyaline  casts  are  supposed 
to  come  from  tubules  still  covered  with  epithelium,  and  when  they  follow 
the  above,  show  that  the  disease  is  subsiding.    8.  Large  hyaline  casts  are 
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believed  to  be  formed  in  tubules  deprived  of  their  epithelium,  and  there- 
fore to  indicate  grave  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys.  4.  Abundant 
granular  casts  also  point  to  advanced  disease,  and  they  are  frequently 
mixed  with  free  granules.  5.  Patty  casts  are  very  serious,  as  proTing 
fatty  degeneration  with  destruction  of  the  epithelium. 

B.  Renal  Tumor. — A  tumor  connected  with  the  kidney  has  the  fol- 
lowing general  characters  :  1.  It  is  extra  pelvic,  occupying  mainly  either 
lumbar  region,  and  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  mass  of  muscles 
behind.  It,  however,  increases  in  a  forward  direction  to  a  variable  degree, 
sometimes  attaining  an  enormous  ^ize  and  giving  rise  to  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen.  2.  The  shape  is  generally  more  or  less  that  of  the 
kidney,  the  borders  being  rounded,  but  irregularity  is  not  unfrequently 
observed.  3.  As  a  rule  the  consistence  is  firm ;  occasionally  there  i«  t 
feeling  of  softness,  or  even  distinct  fluctuation.  4.  The  tumor  is  almost 
or  quite  fixed,  not  being  altered  by  manipulation  or  respiratory  move- 
ments. 5.  Percussion  reveals  dulness,  extending  back  to  the  spine,  with 
tympanitic  note  in  front,  unless  the  tumor  becomes  extremely  large.  6. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  an  exploratory  trocar. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  allude  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  posi- 
tion and  shape  of  the  kidneys,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  difScultv  iD 
diagno^^is  during  life.  1.  Movable  or  floating  kidney.  Normally  the 
kidneys  are  nearly  fixed,  but  occasionally  one  or  both,  esj)ociaUy  the 
right,  are  displaced  and  more  or  less  freely  mobile,  floating  about  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  has  been  by  far  most  frequently  observed 
in  females,  chiefly  after  repeated  or  difficult  parturition.  It  has  aUo  been 
attributed  to  congenital  looseness  of  the  attachments,  sudden  or  repeated 
violent  eflfort,  pressure  by  tight-lacing,  rapid  absorption  of  the  investing 
adipose  tissue  in  fat  people,  increase  of  weight  during  the  menstrual 
periods  from  congestion,  with  consequent  falling-down  of  the  kidneyi, 
and  to  their  being  dragged  down  by  hernia.  The  kidney  is  felt  a^  » 
tumor,  having  the  exact  form  and  feel  of  the  healthy  organ,  and  usually 
lying,  when  the  patient  is  erect,  in  an  oblique  position,  directed  upwardJ 
and  outwards,  about  midway  between  the  margin  of  the  th(»rax  and  um* 
bilicus.  It  is  mobile  in  different  directions  by  change  in  posture,  manip- 
ulation, and  respiratory  movements.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  grrasped 
in  the  hand,  this  causing  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation  to  the  patient 
Percussion  generally  yields  a  muffled  tympanitic  sound.  On  cxamioiog 
the  correjiponding  lumbar  region,  it  will  be  found  flattened  or  depressed 
and  tympanitic  on  percussion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  kidney.  In 
some  instances  the  displaced  organ  becomes  enlarged  and  painful  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  supposed  from  pressure  on  its  own  duct  leading  to  re- 
tention of  urine  and  inflammation.  As  a  result  of  repeated  attacks  of 
this  kind  it  may  become  permanently  fixed  by  adhesions.  Among  the 
most  frequent  symptoms  of  thid  abnormal  condition  are  uneasiness  or 
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dragging  pain,  increased  by  walking  or  standing,  neuralgic  pains,  dis- 
tarbances  of  tbe  alimentary  canal,  and  other  symptoms  due  to  compres- 
sion or  irritation.     Urine  is  generally  normal,  but  micturition  may  be 
frequent  or  painful.     During  the  inflammatory  attacks  severe  symptoms 
may  be  experienced.     2.  Now  and  then  the  kidney  is  fixtd  in  some  ab- 
I*    normal  position,  this  being  either  congenital  or  acquired.     It  is  recog- 
jl;    nized  by  presenting  the  characters  of  the  normal  organ,  though  the 
^     shape  is  usually  somewhat  altered ;  and  by  the  signs  of  its  being  absent 
from   its   proper  position.     8.  Horseshoe  kidney.     Here  the  two  organs 
J    are  united  by  an  isthmus  passing  across  between  their  lower  ends.     This 
may  possibly  be  felt  in  very  thin  persons  with  loose  abdominal  walls, 
and  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor. 

It  will  be  well  to  point  out  the  characters  of  a  distended  bladder^  as  this 
is  liable  to  occur  in  medical  practice,  and  it  may  simulate  a  tumor  or 
general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  a.  It  occupies  mainly  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  extending  upwards  and  laterally  to  a  variable  extent,  and  being 
quite  symmetrical,  h.  The  shape  is  conical,  the  apex  being  upwards,  c. 
Fluctuation  is  usually  perceptible,  d.  There  is  dulness  corresponding  to 
the  enlargement  in  position  and  shape,  while  laterally  and  above  tympan- 
itic sound  is  elicited,  e.  By  examination  per  rectum,  the  distended  blad- 
der may  be  felt.  /.  The  use  of  the  catheter  must  never  be  forgotten,  or, 
0  if  this  cannot  be  passed,  a  small  trocar  or  the  aspirateur  may  be  employed 
above  the  pubes. 

In  cases  of  renal  disease,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  ifie  heart  and  vessels  and  also  to  make  use  of  the  jjphihal- 
moscope. 

Ur.vmia. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  grouped  under  the  above  term,  which  are 
.the  result  of  interference  with  the  urinary  functions.  The  conditions 
under  which  they  arise  may  be  stated  generally  as:  1.  Diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  especially  BrighVs  disease,  or  nervous  and  vascular  derange- 
ments of  these  organs,  which  prevent  them  from  doing  their  excretory 
work  properly.  2.  Obstruction  of  both  ureters,  so  that  the  urine  which 
is  formed  cannot  escape  into  the  bladder,  though  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  tbe  symptoms  are  by  no  means  characteristic  in  these  cases.  3.  Ke- 
tention  of  tbe  urine  in  the  bladder  from  any  cause,  when  the  ursmia  is 
supposed  to  be  partly  due  to  reabsorption  of  the  urinary  elements. 

The  clinical  phenomena  indicating  urtemia  are  headache,  sometimes 
fixed  behind  the  neck  or  behind  the  orbits,  or  a  sense  of  weight  and  pres- 
sure over  the  forehead  or  vertex ;  increased  irritability  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  evidenced  by  twitchings  and  fits  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  the 
&ce  being  pale  in  tbe  latter  and  the  pupils  dilated,  several  fits  sometimes 
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occurring  in  rapid  succession,  with  more  or  len  stupor  in  the  intervals, 
though  consciousness  is  often  partially  restored ;  cerebral  disturbance, 
usually  in  the  direction  of  drowsiness,  heaviness,  and  confusion  of  ideas, 
culminating  in  stupor  or  profound  coma,  delirium  being  only  exception- 
ally observed;  disturbance  of  vision,  in  the  way  of  dimness  of  sight  from 
time  to  time,  or  actual  temporary  blindness,  there  being  no  organic 
changes  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope;  deafness  in  rare  instances; 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  matters  discharged  containing  a  quantity  of 
ammonia,  which  may  be  perceptible  to  the  smell ;  occasionally  a  urinoos 
or  ammoniacal  odor  of  the  breath  and  sweat;  and  possibly  in  exceptional 
cases  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  The  exact  combination  of  symptoms  in 
any  individual  cases  varies  considerably,  as  well  as  the  mode  and  rapidity 
of  their  onset.  As  a  rule  they  come  on  gradually,  beginning  with  head- 
ache and  vomiting.  Occasionally  they  commence  with  a  perfectly  sudden 
apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  attack,  or  with  blindness,  orsevere  vomiting. 

Certain  cases  of  uraemia  are  particularly  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  or  opium-poisoning.  The  diagnostic  points  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  future  chapter  ;  at  present  I  would  only  draw  attention  to  the 
great  importance  of  teating  the  urine  in  all  cases  of  sudden  ifisenjtibilitif. 
Cases  of  belladonna-poisoning  may  also  simulate  uraemia.  The  possi- 
bility of  headache,  disturbances  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  vomiting  or  diar- 
rhoea, being  due  to  this  cause,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Pathology. — Most  authorities  regard  the  phenomena  of  uraemia  as  due 
to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  some  poisonous  materials,  the  circu- 
lation of  which  through  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  produces  the 
effects  described.  Formerly,  they  were  attributed  to  non-excrelion  of 
urea,  or  to  carbonate  of  ammonia  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
this,  but  more  recent  observations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  chief  poison- 
ous agents  are  substances  produced  by  imperfect  tissue-metamorpbosi?, 
which  in  the  normal  state  of  things  should  be  further  converted  into  urea 
and  uric  acid  and  excreted.  The  watery  state  of  the  blood,  and  oedema 
with  anaemia  of  the  brain-substance,  have  also  been  made  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  uraemia. 

Treatment. — In  the  urasmic  state  the  main  indications  are  to  remove 
any  cause  of  obstruction ;  to  use  measures  for  promoting  excretion  of 
urine,  especially  free  dry-cupping  or  heat  and  moisture  over  the  loins; 
to  encourage  the  action  of  the  skin  by  warm,  vapor,  or  hot-air  baths;  and 
to  treat  symptoms.  Inhalation  of  chloroform  Is  useful  for  the  epilepti- 
form attacks.  Venesection  is  often  employed  for  apoplectic  seizures,  but 
it  is  not  admissible  if  there  is  advanced  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
Sinapisms  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  limbs  may  be  used.  YomitiDg 
must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  check  diar- 
rhoea too  speedily. 
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CHAPTER  L. 


DIABETES  MELLITUS^QLTCOSUBIA, 


Etiology  and  Pathology. — A  small  quantity  of  sugar  is 
frequently  found  in  the  urine  temporarily  under  certain  circum- 
stances, especially  after  taking  food  containing  much  sugar  or 
starch,  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  in  poisoning  hy 
strychnine  or  woorara,  in  various  conditions  which  interfere  with 
r^piration,  such  as  fits  of  asthma  and  hooping-cough,  and  iu 
some  nervous  diseases  (epilepsy,  tetanus,  apoplexy,  &«.)>  or  from 
injuries  to  the  nervous  system,  liver,  Ac.  Glycosuria  can  also  be 
produced  experimentally  in  several  ways.  In  the  disease  now 
under  consideration,  however,  this  state  of  the  urine  is  permanent, 
the  sugar  being  generally  in  large  proportion,  and  in  most  cases 
this  is  accompanied  with  serious  constitutional  disorder.  Many 
views  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  pathology  of  diabetes, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  one  is  that  which  attri- 
butes it  to  some  derangement  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
glycogenic  functions  of  the  liver,  though  what  the  exact  deviation 
is,  is  by  no  means  a  settled  point.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  in 
health  an  amyloid,  fermentable  substance,  capable  of  conversion 
into  grape-sugar,  and  named  glycogen,  animal  or  hepaiic  dextrin 
or  starch,  is  formed  in  the  liver.  It  is  also  proved  that  a  pecu- 
liar ferment  exists  in  the  blood  capable  of  converting  this  into 
sugar.  One  class  of  physiologists  believe  that  in  the  normal  state 
this  conversion  takes  place  m  tlie  liver  constantly,  the  sugar  pass- 
ing on  into  the  circulation  through  the  hepatic  vein,  being  gradu- 
ally oxidized  and  destroyed  in  the  blood.  Another  class  deny 
that  there  is  any  such  change  in  health,  and  Dr.  McDonnell  has 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  hepatic  dextrin  is  not  converted  into 
sugar  at  all,  but  unites  with  nitrogen  to  form  a  new  protein  com- 
pound resembling  casein.  Those  who  hold  the  first  view  believe 
that  diabetes  consists  either  in  an  increased  formation  of  sugar  in 
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the  liver,  or  in  a  diminished  destruction  of  that  normally  produced ; 
hence  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  is  excreted  by  the  kidnep. 
The  second  class  of  pathologists  ai^e  of  opinion  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  ferment  reacts  upon  the  dextrin  in  the  liver,  which 
leads  to  an  unnatural  f)roduction  of  sugar. 

Whichever  theory  may  be  right,  it  further  appears  tolerably 
certain,  from  experiment  as  well  as  clinical  and  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deviation  is  to  be  found 
in  a  morbid  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  system. 
By  irritating  or  injuring  the  portion  of  the  sympathetic  which 
sends  branches  to  the  liver,  certain  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  glycosuria  may  be  induced.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  nervous  disturbance  acts  through  the  vessels  of 
the  liver,  inducing  paralysis  of  their  circular  muscular  fibres,  with 
consequent  f)assive  dilatation  and  congestion,  so  that  the  ferment 
and  amyloid  matter  come  into  close  contract.  Others  believe 
that  the  nerves  directly  affect  the  amount  of  glycogen  formed  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  conversion  into  sugar. 

The  exciting  causes  of  diabetes  are  in  many  instances  by  no 
meaiLs  clear.  Among  those  to  which  it  has  been  mainly  attrib- 
uted are  exposure  to  wet  and  cold ;  drinking  cold  water  when 
heated  ;  abuse  of  alcohol,  sugar,  and  starchy  substances ;  strong 
emotional  disturbance  or  excessive  mental  work;  injuries  to  the 
head,  spine,  and  various  other  parts,  or  general  concussion  of  the 
body ;  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  some 
cases  the  disease  seems  to  follow  prolonged  depressing  mental 
causes,  combined  with  influences  which  tend  to  impair  the  health, 
as,  for  instance,  grief  and  anxiety  with  long  watching  over  the 
sick,  or  worry  and  close  confinement  in  business.  Occasionallj 
it  has  appeared  to  be  the  sequela  of  some  acute  febrile  disease. 
Diabetes  is  most  common  in  adults  (from  25  to  65),  being  speci- 
ally met  with  during  the  period  of  development  and  exercise  of 
the  sexual  functions  ;  in  males,  after  the  period  of  puberty ;  and 
in  those  residing  in  cities  and  manufacturing  districts.  In  some 
instances  there  appears  to  be  some  hereditary  influence,  or  the 
disease  tends  to  run  in  families. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  morbid  ajqpctf- 
ances  peculiar  to  diabetes,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  but  die 
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lost  important  lesions  observed,  which  seem  to  bear  a  causal  re- 
ition,  are  those  associated  with  the  nervous  system.  In  some 
there  is  obvious  organic  disease,  such  as  a  tumor  affecting 
le  medulla  or  pons,  or  pressing  on  the  sympathetic.  In  others 
jlose  examination,  aided  by  the  microscope,  is  necessary  to  defect 
ke  changes.  Dr.  Dickinson  has  described  peculiar  alterations  in 
rarious  parts  of  the  nerve-centres,  especially  about  the  medulla 
id  pons,  in  the  way  of  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  followed  by  de- 
meration  and  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  around  them, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  excavations,  which  may  be  of  some 
Most  authorities  deny  that  there  is  any  special  morbid  con- 
lition  of  the  liver,  though  some  observers  have  described  certain 
juliar  changes  in  its  general  or  microscopic  characters.  The 
:idneys  are  oilen  diseased,  but  this  is  a  secondary  result  of  the 
[iabetes,  the  most  frequent  morbid  state  being  some  form  of 
►right's  disease.  The  lungs  are  also  frequently  affected,  there 
»eing  usually  some  form  of  phthisis,  occasionally  pneumonia  of  a 
low  type,  or  gangrene.  The  heart  is  generally  small  and  want- 
ig  in  tone.  There  is  a  tendency  to  low  serous  inflammations,  or 
inflammation  of  other  structures  ending  in  suppuration  organ- 
rrene.  Hypertrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  said  to  be  comparatively 
requent.  The  stomach  is  generally  dilated,  its  mucous  coat 
lickened  and  softened,  and  its  muscular  coat  sometimes  hyper- 
>phied. 

Symptoms. — Clinically,   cases  of  diabetes  differ  remarkably 
In  their  severity,  one  class  presenting  but  slight  symptoms,  the 
[other  being  accompanied  with  marked  local  and  constitutional 
[isturbance.   In  a  typical  instance  the  symptoms  may  be  arranged 
[thus: 

1.  Those  referable  to  the  Urinary  Organs  and  Urine, — Micturi- 

ioD  becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  and  the  urine  increased  in 

[uantity.    It  is  irritating  in  quality,  and  hence  often  causes  a 

iDse  of  heat  or  burning  along  the  urethra  in  the  male,  or  slight 

iflammation,  excoriation,  or  even  ulceration  about  the  orifice ; 

rhile,  in  the  female,  the  vulva  is  frequently  much  irritated.    Pain 

md  tenderness  are  frequently  complained  of  over  the  region  of 

le  kidneys.    The  characters  of  the  urine,  in  addition  to  its  being 

excess,  amounting  often  to  8, 12,  20,  or  even  30  pints  in  the  24 
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hours,  are,  that  it  is  usually  very  pale  and  bright,  the  more  so  Id 
proportion  to  the  quantity ;  possesses  a  sweet  taste,  and  occasioo- 
ally  a  sweetish  odor;  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  generally  about 
1040,  but  it  raay  range  from  1015  to  1060  or  more ;  ferments 
rapidly  if  kept  in  a  warm  place,  with  formation  of  toruhe,  becom- 
ing opalescent  or  forming  a  deposit ;  and  that  it  yields  more  or 
less  sugar.  Many  different  statements  have  been  made  a^  to  the 
proportion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  present;  probably  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  absolutely  increased,  but  relatively  to  the  water  <liminished. 
The  quantity  of  water  is  about  equal  to  that  drunk.  The  amount 
of  sugar  is  greater  after  food,  especially  such  as  contains  much 
sugar  or  starch,  being  much  less  when  only  animal  food  is  taken. 
In  any  pyrexial  condition  it  becomes  greatly  diminished,  or  may 
even  be  absent  altogether.  The  proportion  usually  present  is  from 
8  to  12  per  cent.,  and  from  15  to  25  ounces  are  discharged  daily 
on  the  average ;  but  the  quantity  may  vary  from  less  than  an 
ounce  to  two  pounds  or  more.  The  urine  may  contain  albumen 
and  occasionally  a  little  blood ;  it  is  also  stated  sometimes  to  vield 
fat,  or  to  present  an  appearance  like  chylous  urine. 

2.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  Digestive  Organs. — The  most  con- 
stant of  these  is  insatiable  thirsty  attended  with  a  dry,  jmrchctl, 
and  clammy  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  due  to  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  blood,  which  creates  a  demand  for  much  liquid. 
In  many  cases  also  there  is  exccMive  appetitey  but  disinclination 
for  food  is  not  uncommonly  observed.  The  tongue  generally  pre- 
seiits  a  i)cculiar  irritable,  red,  clean,  cracked  and  dry  appearance: 
it  may  be  moist  and  furred.  Sponginess  of  the  gums  with  ten- 
dency to  bleed,  and  rapid  destruction  of  the  teeth  are  frequently 
noticed.  The  saliva  contains  sugar,  and  it  is  said  to  be  very  acid 
sometimes,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  this  into  lactic  acid.  The 
breath  has,  in  some  cases,  a  distinctly  sweet  or  ale-like  odor. 
Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  common,  such  as  epigastric  fulness  or 
sinking,  flatulence,  gaseous  and  acid  eructations.  As  a  rule  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  with  pale,  dry,  and  spongy  faeces,  but 
there  may  be  diarrhoea  or  dysenteric  symptoms,  especially  towards 
the  close. 

3.  General  Symptoms, — The  aspect  of  the  patient  is,  in  many 
instances,  strikingly  suggestive  of  diabetes,  the  prominent  chane- 
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ters  being  emaciation,  often  extreme,  involving  the  muscles  as 
well  as  the  fat,  which  feel  flabby  and  soft ;  a  peculiar  dry,  harsh, 
scurfy  condition  of  the  skin  ;  and  a  distressed,  worn,  and  suffering 

f  expression  of  countenance.  The  patient  feels  very  weak  and 
languid,  often  chilly,  indisposed  for  any  bodily  or  mental  effort, 
I  and  complains  of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  limbs.  Some  oedema 
I  of  the  legs  is  frequently  observed,  and  occasionally  dropsy  in 
\  other  parts.  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  markedly  reduced, 
H    and  if  fever  occurs  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  elevated  as  it  other- 

!wise  would  be.  Sexual  inclination  and  power  are  commonly 
'  greatly  diminished  or  lost.  The  mental  condition  and  disposition 
become  usually  much  altered  in  established  cases,  as  evidenced 
by  decline  of  mental  vigor,  disposition  to  lassitude  or  drowsiness, 
lowness  of  spirits,  petulance  and  irritability,  or  decline  in  firmness 
of  character  and  moral  tone.  Temporary  dimness  of  vision  is 
not  infrequent.  The  blood  contains  sugar,  which  is  also  found  in 
the  various  secretions. 

4.  Symptoms  due  to  Complications. — Most  of  the  complications 
of  diabetes  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the 

f  morbid  anatomy,  the  most  frequent  symptoms  coming  under  this 
head  being  those  indicating  phthisis.  Here  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  boils  and  carbuncles,  chronic 
skin  affections  (psoriasis,  &c. ),  gradual  permanent  blindness  from 
atrophy  of  the  retina,  and  mtaraety  the  last  being  almost  always 
of  the  sofl  kind.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  imbibition  of 
sugar,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  detected  in  it. 

The  precise  clinical  history  of  diabetes  necessarily  varies  much 
in  different  cases,  as  to  the  intensity  and  exact  combination  of  the 
symptoms  described,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  progress.  As  a  rule 
the  course  is  essentially  chronic,  the  symptoms  setting  in  very 
insidiously,  and  becoming  progressively  worse.  Occasionally  the 
disease  runs  an  acute  course,  and  it  may  remit  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  frequently  observed  that  the  symptoms  are  more  intense  in 
the  early  period  of  a  case  than  subsequently.  Towards  the  close 
they  often  change,  the  urine  diminishing  in  quantity,  as  well  as 
the  sugar,  albuminuria  setting  in,  there  being  complete  disgust 
for  food,  and  hectic  or  colliquative  diarrhoea  occurring.  The  fatal 
result  may  arise  from  gradual  exhaustion,  sometimes  culminating 
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at  the  close  in  stupor  ending  in  complete  coma,  or  occasionally  in 
convulsions.  Now  and  then  death  is  quite  sudden.  As  a  rule  it 
is  much  hastened  by  complications. 

Diagnosis, — When  diabetes  is  well  established,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  detecting -it.  The  rule  of  always  examining  the  urine 
carefully  when  the  health  is  persistently  out  of  order,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  are  the  slightest  symptoms  suggestive  of  this  disease, 
will  often  lead  to  a  diagnosis  at  an  early  period.  The  mere  find- 
ing of  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  not,  however,  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  diabetes.  It  must  be  in  some  quantity,  persis- 
tent, and  attended  with  polyuria.  It  is  not  often  that  there  is 
any  possibility  of  finding  out  the  exact  morbid  condition  on  which 
the  diabetes  depends. 

Prognosis. — Confirmed  diabetes  is  a  verv  serious  disease,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  ending  fatally,  and  the  average  dura- 
tion is  stated  to  be  about  from  one  to  three  years.  In  many,  how- 
ever, much  improvement  may  be  eflfected,  and  in  some  recovery 
can  be  brought  about.  The  chief  circumstances  which  influence 
the  prognosis  are  age,  it  being  worse  in  very  young  than  old  per- 
sons ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  disease  being  much 
less  serious  in  stout  persons  ;  the  cause  of  the  complaint  and  its 
duration ;  the  amount  of  sugar  and  urine  passed  ;  the  severity  of 
the  general  symptoms ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  complicationd, 
as  well  as  their  nature ;  and  the  progress  of  the  case,  especially 
noting  the  results  of  proper  treatment.  Any  i)er8ou  suffering  from 
diabetes  should  be  particularly  careful  against  exposure  and  other 
causes  of  disease. 

Treatment. — 1 .  The  first  principle  almost  universally  recog- 
nized in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  is  regulation  of  the  diet.  The 
object  is  to  prohibit  all  articles  which  contain  sugar  or  starch. 
The  chief  substances  to  be  withdrawn  are  ordinary  bread  or  flour; 
sugar  in  any  form  ;  honey ;  vegetables  and  fruits  containing  starch 
or  sugar  (potatoes,  peas,  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnip?,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  plums,  gooseberries,  currants,  applet  pears, 
&c.) ;  rice ;  prepared  varieties  of  starch  (sago,  maccaroni,  tapioca, 
&c.);  shell-fish,  and  the  soft  parts  of  crabs  and  lobsters.  Animal 
food,  including  meat,  poultry,  game  and  fish,  should  be  the  main 
diet,  with  the  exception  of  liver.     The  chief  substitutes  for  bread 
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are  bran-cake  or  biscuits,  gluten  bread,  almond  rusks  and  biscuits, 
or  thin  slices  of  bread  toasted  until  they  are  almost  black ;  eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  broths,  soups,  and  jellies  are  admissible ;  also 
vegetables  not  containing  sugar  or  starch,  viz.,  cabbage,  Brussels 
sprouts,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  cress,  mustard,  celery,  &c. 

The  question  of  drink  is  also  of  much  moment,  and  first  with 
regard  to  mUk.  Theoretically  this  is  contraindicated,  because  it 
contains  much  sugar,  but  it  has  been  found  in  some  instances 
that  when  given  in  moderate  quantities  it  is  not  injurious,  and 
may  even  be  beneficial.  Therefore  it  is  allowable  to  try  the 
eiiects  of  a  regulated  amount  in  any  individual  case,  and  be 
guided  accordingly.  Cream  may  be  given  in  abundance.  Dr. 
Donkin  has  advocated  the  treatment  of  diabetes  entirely  by 
skimmed  milk,  given  in  quantities  of  six  or  eight  pints  daily,  and 
continued  for  several  weeks  if  necessary,  no  other  fo(Kl  or  medi- 
cine being  allowed.  At  present  most  authorities  on  diabetes  are 
not  favorable  to  this  treatment,  and  judging  from  the  results  in 
two  cases  which  have  come  under  mv  own  care,  I  do  not  feel 
much  disposed  to  try  it  again.  With  regard  to  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  against  permitting  them 
to  any  extent.  A  small  amount  is  frequently  serviceable,  those 
forms  of  stimulant  being  used  which  are  most  free  from  sugar, 
viz.,  dry  sherry,  bitter  ale,  brandy,  whisky,  and  claret.  Tea  and 
coffee  may  be  taken  without  sugar.  It  is  not  desirable  to  restrict 
the  quantity  of  drink  too  much,  but  it  must  be  moderated  so  far 
as  the  feelings  of  the  patient  will  permit.  Thirst  may  be  relieved 
by  water,  acid  drinks,  of  which  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  has 
been  much  recommended,  or  solution  of  cream  of  tartar.  Prout 
aflSrmed  that  tepid  liquids  give  more  relief  than  cold.  The 
Bristol  Hotwells,  Carlsbad  and  Vichy  waters,  are  said  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  disease,  as  well  as  being  useful  as  a  drink. 

It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  certain  matters  in  regulat- 
ing the  diet.  1.  The  change  should  be  gradual  and  not  sudden. 
2.  Frequent  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  food,  amongst  those 
articles  which  are  permissible.  3.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  carefully  that  the  regimen  laid  down  is  strictly  attended 
to,  especially  at  the  early  period  of  treatment,  and  among  igno- 
rant patients.    4.  Every  individual  case  must  be  studied  for  itself. 
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and  the  advisability  of  persevering  in  the  restricted  diet  or  not 
judged  by  the  results.  In  some  instances,  wliere  there  is*  much 
loathing  of  the  food,  a  little  bread  is  often  of  great  benefit.  Again, 
if  a  fair  trial  of  the  recognized  diet  seems  to  produce  no  impn)ve- 
ment,  or  if  the  general  condition  is  getting  ^vor^e,  as  may  hap|)cn 
especially  when  the  disease  is  very  advanced,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  let  the  patient  follow  his  own  inclination,  guided  by  intelli- 
gence ;  sometimes  also  patients  cannot  possibly  take  the  prescribed  % 
food,  and  then  a  mixed  diet  must  be  given. 

Allusion  may  be  here  made  to  the  inacchuriue  treatment  of  dia- 
betes, in  which  sugar  and  honey  are  administered  in  con.sidoniblo 
quantities  and  any  diet  allowed.  This  has  been  proved  to  Iv 
decidedly  injurious  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

2.  General  hygienic  mamigenient  is  very  beneficial.  The  patiout 
should  be  completely  clad  in  flannel,  and  have  two  or  three  wann 
baths  every  week.  Change  of  air,  especially  to  the  seaside,  with 
sea-bathing,  is  useful  in  some  cases. 

3.  Numerous  medicines  have  been  brought  forward,  supikj.'HmI 
to  have  a  direct  curative  influence  upon  diabetes,  esi>ecially  in 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  urine  and  sugar.  The  principal  of 
these  include  opium,  given  in  increasing  doses,  up  to  (>  to  20 
grains  a  day,  which  certainly  is  useful  in  some  cases ;  alkaline 
bicarbonates,  pepsin,  rennet,  arsenic,  iodine,  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  value  of 
most  of  these  is  very  slight. 

4.  Symptomatic  treatment  often  calls  for  attention  in  dial)ete#, 
especially  directed  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  general  coudiiion 
and  state  of  the  blood,  nervous  disturbance  in  the  way  of  sleejH 
lessness  and  restlessness,  and  the  various  complications.  Tlies* 
must  be  managed  on  ordinary  principles. 

Diabetes  Insipidus. 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  great  thirst,  with  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  watery  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  but  not 
containing  any  sugar  or  other  abnormal  ingredient.  The  pro- 
portion of  solids  discharged  in  the  24  hours  may  be  nonualt 
excessive,  or  deficient.     Frequent  micturition  is  often  obeerved. 
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Occasional ly  the  patient  enjoys  excellent  health,  but  more  com- 
monly there  are  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  noticed  in  diabetes 
raellitus,  especially  a  dry  and  harsh  skin,  loss  of  flesh  and  weak- 
ness, and  dryness  of  the  mouth.  In  most  cases  the  aj)petite  is 
not  excessive,  but  sometimes  it  is  voracious.  As  a  rule  the  com- 
plaint is  chronic  in  its  onset  and  course ;  occasionally  it  sets  in 
suddenly.  Recovery  is  extremely  exceptional,  but  death  usually 
results  from  some  organic  complication. 

The  etiology  is  very  obscure.  The  probable  immediate  cause 
is  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels  from  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
coat,  resulting  from  deranged  innervation.  The  condition  can  be 
induced  by  irritating  a  certain  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  injury  to  the  nervous 
centres  or  sympathetic,  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord, 
depressing  emotions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  &c.  Among  other 
alleged  causes  are  exposure  to  cold,  drinking  cold  water  when 
heated,  violent  eflTort,  previous  febrile  and  inflammatory  attacks. 

The  chief  remedies  advocated  in  treatment  are  opium,  valerian, 
camphor,  nitrate  of  potash,  iron,  iodide  of  potassium.  With- 
drawal of  liquids  has  not  been  successful.  The  constant  galvanic 
current  over  the  hypochondrium  has  been  recommended. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

RENAL  CONGESTION  OR  HYPEREMIA. 

Etiology. — Congestion  of  the  kidneys  may  be  active  or  ine- 
chanical.  The  former,  also  named  catarrhal  nephritlsy  results 
from :  1.  Any  pyrexial  condition,  but  especially  that  accom- 
panying the  exanthemata.  2.  Cold  and  wet.  3.  Certain  irritant 
medicines  when  used  in  excess  (cantharides,  turpentine,  nitre, 
cubebs,  copaiba,  Ac).  4.  The  irritating  state  of  the  urine  in  dia- 
betes. 5.  Morbid  formations  in  tl\e  kidney,  and  the  early  stage 
of  inflammation.  6.  It  is  said  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
or  possibly  active  dilatation  of  the  vessels.     Mechanical  hyjjerwmia 
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is  a  common  consequence  of:  1.  Some  cardiac  or  pulmonary  dis- 
ease interfering  with* the  general  venous  circulation.  2.  Pressure 
upon  one  or  both  renal  veins,  or  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava 
above  them,  by  tumors,  &(;.,  especially  a  pregnant  uterus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — At  first  the  kidneys  present  the 
characters  ordinarily  accompanying  congestion,  viz.,  enlargement 
and  increase  in  weight,  increased  redness  with  points  of  vascu- 
larity especially  corresponding  to  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and 
sometimes  minute  ecchymoses.  In  many  forms  of  active  hyper- 
semia  there  is  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  ducts  of  the  pyramids,  with 
shedding  of  epithelium.  After  thtf  mechanical  form  has  lasted 
some  time,  the  usual  serious  changes  resulting  from  this  are  set 
up,  leading  to  grave  disorganization  of  the  kidneys,  which  be- 
come contracted,  indurated,  sometimes  granular  or  irregular,  with 
ultimately  more  or  less  atrophy  of  the  cortical  substance.  Micro- 
scopical examination  reveals  alteration  in  shape  of  the  tubes,  with 
thickening  of  their  walls;  changes  in  the  epithelium,  which  is 
often  destroyed  ;  increase  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue; 
and  permanent  distension  of  the  minute  vessels.  By  some 
authorities  this  condition  is  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  Bright^s 
disease. 

Symptoms. — Congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  indicated,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  urine  becoming  diminished  in  quantity,  high-colored,  con- 
centrated, depositing  urates  abundautly  on  standing,  and  after- 
wards containing  some  albumen,  occasionally  a  little  blood  or 
clear  fibrinous  casts,  and  a  few  renal  epithelium  cells.  In  some 
forms  of  active  hypenemia,  however,  there  is  a  copious  flow  of 
watery  urine,  pale,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  There  may  be  a 
sense  of  fulness  about  the  loins,  or  even  some  pain,  and  tende^ 
ness  is  frequently  complained  of.  If  the  congestion  subsides,  the 
urine  assumes  its  normal  characters,  but  if  it  continues  and  leads 
to  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys,  this  fluid  presents  more  marked 
and  permanent  changes,  to  be  hereafter  considered. 

Treatment. — If  renal  congestion  calls  for  any  iuterfereoce, 
the  main  point  is  to  remove  or  mitigate  its  cause  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, especially  in  the  mechanical  form.  Rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  free  dry  cupping  or  heat  and  moisture  over  the  loiiii> 
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or  Bometimes  the  removal  of  a  little  blood,  the  warm-bath,  and" 
active  purgation,  are  the  chief  direct  remedies  to  be  employed. 

Renal  Embolism — Infarction. 

Emboli  not  unfrequently  lodge  in  the  kidneys  and  give  rise  to 
infarctions,  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  cortical  portion,  dif- 
fering in  size,  usually  well-defined  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the 
hasp  towards  the  surface.  At  first  they  are  dark-red,  but  become 
decolorized  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  leaving 
yellow  masses,  which  may  be  ultimately  absorbed,  depressed 
cicatrices  alone  remaining.  Rarely  an  infarction  softens  and 
breaks  down,  forming  a  pseudo-abscess,  or,  it  is  said,  even  actual 
pus  may  be  produced.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  symptoms.  If  the 
embolus  is  large,  it  may  cause  a  sudden  severe  pain  in  the  reftal 
region,  shooting  towards  the  pelvis,  with  albuminuria  or  hsema- 
turia.  Should  an  abscess  form,  there  might  be  symptoms  indi- 
cating this  event. 

Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney — Suppurative 

Nephritis — Renal  Abscess. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  renal  inflammation  ending  in  sup- 
puration are:  1.  Injury  from  without.  2.  Some  direct  irritation 
in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  especially  from  a  calculus.  3. 
Suppuration  in  the  urinary  passages,  that  in  the  kidney  being  set 
up  either  by  extension,  or  independently,  the  latter  probably 
being  the  result  of  a  kind  of  local  pyjemia,  4.  Embolism.  5. 
Greneral  pysemia.  6.  Extension  of  inflammation  from  surround- 
ing structures. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  inflammation,  the  alterations  in  the  kidney  are  in  most  cases 
similar  at  first,  viz.,  enlargement,  hyperaeraia,  much  blood  flow- 
ing on  section,  and  diminution  in  consistence.  It  is  supposed  that 
an  interstitial  exudation  then  forms.  Suppuration  usually  com- 
mences in  separate  points,  which  extend  and  coalesce  to  form  one 
or  more  abscesses,  these  varying  much  in  size.  In  most  forms  of 
the  disease  only  one  kidney  is  involved  as  a  rule,  and  there  18 
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finally  but  a  single  abscess,  which  may  attain  large  dimension?, 
and  open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  externally  in  the  loins, 
into  the  peritoneum  or  subperitoneal  tissue  around,  intestines,  or 
thorax.  Occasionally  inspissation  of  the  contents  take:?  place 
followed  by  caseation  and  calcification,  a  cure  being  thus  effecte<l. 
In  pyaemia  there  are  numerous  scattered  abscesses  of  small  size. 
It  is  said  that  pus  is  sometimes  infiltrated  through  the  kidneys; 
also  that  it  forms  within  the  tubules. 

Symptoms. — Acute  suppurative  nephritis  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  local  pain,  often  severe,  increased  by  movement,  fr^ 
quently  shooting  towards  the  bladder,  testis,  or  thigh,  with  ten- 
derness. The  testis  may  be  drawn  up.  The  urine  is  diminished 
in  quantity  and  concentrated,  or  even  actually  suppressed,  fre- 
quently containing  some  blood,  or  merely  a  little  albumen,  but 
these  may  be  quite  absent.  As  a  rule  there  are  distinct  rigors, 
followed  by  marked  pyrexia,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  assume 
a  typhoid  type,  especially  when  suppuration  occurs,  this  being 
accompanied  with  repeated  shiverings.  Sympathetic  vomiting  i:* 
not  uncommon.  Ursemic  symptoms  are  also  liable  to  aru*. 
Should  a  large  abscess  form,  it  presents  as  an  elastic  or  fluctuating 
fulness  or  tumor,  usually  in  the  lumbar  region,  where  it  may 
aflerwards  burst.  If  it  opens  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  a 
copious  discharge  of  pus  takes  place  by  the  urine,  and  this  may 
aflerwards  continue  persistently  or  at  intervals.  Various  symp- 
toms result  from  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  other  part*. 
When  the  kidneys  are  involved  in  pya?mia,  there  are  no  promi- 
nent lo(»al  signs ;  and  the  same  is  often  the  case  when  the  renal 
disease  follows  some  morbid  condition  of  the  urinary  passages, 
when  it  is  frequently  somewhat  chronic. 

Pyelitis — Inflammation  of  the  Pelvls  of  the  Kidney— 

Pyonephrosis. 

Etiolooy. — The  affection  now  under  consideration  is  quit^ 
distinct  from  that  just  described,  the  inflammation  involving  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  pelvis  and  iufundibula.  Its  im- 
portant causes  are  :  1.  Direct  irritation  by  some  foreign  mattcff 
lodged  there,  especially  a  calculus  or  gravel,  parasites,  and  blood- 
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clots.     2.  Morbid  deposits  (cancer,  tubercle).     3.  Extension  of 
5    inflammation  from  the  bladder  along  the  ureter.     4.  Irritation 
bj  accumulated  urine,  resulting  from  closure  of  the  ureter  by 
pressure  or  internal  obstruction,  especially  if  this  ha?»  become  de- 
composed.    Id  rare  instances  pyelitis  seems  to  come  on  idiopathi- 
cally,  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  other  influences.     A 
J    certain  degree  of  it  may  also  arise  in  the  course  of  various  febrile 
i    aflTections,  in  organic  affections  of  the  kidneys,  diabetes,  and  from 
the  use  of  certain  drugs  (turpentine,  canthari<les,  &c.). 

Anatomical  Characters. — Pyelitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
and  the  appearances  vary  accordingly.  In  the  acute  form,  which 
is  usually  catarrhal,  there  is  injection  of  the  membrane,  occasion- 
ally with  slight  ecchymoses  or  extravasation  of  blood,  relaxation 
and  softening,  with  shedding  of  epithelium,  and  subsequently  dis- 
charge of  a  purulent  mucus  or  actual  pus.  Occasionally  diphthe- 
ritic or  croupous  inflammation  is  observed,  along  with  a  similar 
condition  of  other  mucous  surfaces.  The  chronic  variety  may 
either  follow  the  acute  or  commence  as  such.  The  membrane  is 
then  pale,  though  some  veins  may  be  permanently  distended, 
often  gray  or  slate-colored  from  pigment,  much  thickened  and 
firm.  Pus  is  constantly  formed,  and  if  there  is  no  obstruction  it 
flows  away  with  the  urine ;  should  there  be  an  impediment  to  its 
e8ca{>e  it  accumulates  in  the  pelvis,  which  it  distends  more  and 
more,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  named  pyonephrosis;  here  it  is 
frequently  mixed  with  .other  materials,  such  as  urine,  which  is 
usually  decomposed  and  ammoniacal,  deposits  from  this  (uric 
acid  and  urates  if  it  is  acid,  phosphates  if  alkaline,  these  some- 
times forming  incrustations),  calculi  or  other  materials  which 
may  have  caused  the  pyelitis,  or  blood.  By  degrees  the  substance 
of  the  kidney  is  compressed  and  invaded  upon,  until  ultimately  it 
may  be  completely  destroyed,  a  mere  sac  remaining  containing 
pus,  &c.  In  other  instances  distinct  disease  is  set  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  kidney  (pyonephrosis),  or  it  may  simi>ly  shrivel  up 
and  atrophy.  The  accumulation  may  burst  in  any  of  the  direc- 
tions which  renal  abscess  takes,  or  occasionallv  ul(;eration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  excited  by  some  foreign  body,  and  perfora- 
tion occurs  before  any  particular  distension  is  produced.  In  some 
cases  the  pus  becomes  inspissated,  and  abundant  calcareous  de- 
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posits  are  formed,  or  even  imperfect  bone,  the  cavity  contracting 
and  shrivelling  up. 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  pyelitis  is  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  symptoms  due  to  its  cause,  e.  g,^  those  of  calculus 
or  disease  of  the  bladder.     The  local  clinical  phenomena  associated 
with  this  complaint  are  uneasiness  or  pain  over  one  or  both  lum- 
bar regions,  often  of  an  aching  character  or  shooting  downward-s 
with  tenderness  and  a  sense  of  weakness ;  generally  frequent  mic- 
turition ;  changes  in  the  urine ;  and  in  some  instances  the  pres- 
ence of  a  tumor.     The  alterations  in  the  urine  may  be  the  only 
deviation  from  health.     It  is  often  increased  in  quantity,  as  a  rule 
acid,  and  at  first  contains  a  little  blood  intimately  mixed  with 
mucus  and  the  variously  shaped  epithelium-cells  from  the  pelvis 
and  infundibula;  gradually  it  becomes  mixed  more  and  more 
with  pus,  until  finally  this  may  be  present  in  large  quantity,  and 
it  comes  away  persistently  so  long  as  there  is  no  obstruction  to  its 
escape.     Albumen  is  only  observed  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  blood  and  pus.     Some  important  differences  are  noticed  in  the 
characters  of  the  urine  under  certain  circumstances.     If  the  flow 
of  pus  along  the  ureter  is  impeded  in  any  way,  as  by  a  calculus, 
the  urine  may  become  quite  natural,  provided  only  one  kidney  is 
involved  ;  if  both  are  implicated,  or  if  the  closure  of  the  ureteric 
incomplete,  the  quantity  of  pus  is  merely  lessened.     Should  the 
obstruction  be  removed,  a  copious  flow  of  purulent  urine  again 
occurs  ;  this  may  be  repeated  from  time, to  time,  or  the  obstruc- 
tion may  remain  permanently.     Further,  if  the  urine  is  retained 
it  tends  to  decompose,  and  is  then  frequently  discharged  in  an 
ammoniacal  state.     Should  accumulation  of  materials  in  the  pel- 
vis occur,  a  fulness  or  tumor  is  formed,  having  the  general  char- 
acters of  renal  enlargement,  with  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  feel. 
This  will  be  subject  to  increase  in  size  should* there  be  obstruction 
in  the  ureter  from  time  to  time,  becoming  then  also  more  painful 
and  tender,  and  it  may  suddenly  subside  as  the  impediment  is 
removed.     Occasionally  it  attains  very  large  dimensions. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  pyrexia  in  the  acute  fonUi 
preceded  by  rigors.  When  suppuration  occurs  there  are  com- 
monly repeated  rigors,  in  some  cases  recurring  at  regular  iirt«^ 
vals,  and  in  prolonged  cases  signs  of  hectic.    The  bowels  areolitt 
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disturbed,  there  being  either  diarrhoea  or  obstiuate  constipation, 
the  latter  due  to  pressure  on  the  colon.  If  the  kidneys  become 
independently  implicated,  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  set  in. 
In  some  cases  recovery  takes  place,  provided  only  one  kidney  is 
affected  and  the  cause  of  the  complaint  can  be  removed,  though 
it  is  often  with  complete  destruction  of  the  involved  organ.  Most 
commonly,  however,  death  ultimately  happens  from  gradual  ex- 
haustion. This  may  result  also  from  perforation  or  rupture  of 
the  distended  pelvis,  the  symptoms  differing  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  this  occurs. 


Perinephritis. 

The  form  of  inflammation  may  be  alluded  to  here,  in  which 
the  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney  is  implicated,  usually  suppura- 
tion occurring  as  the  final  result.  It  is  caused  by  injury,  cold,  or 
previous  suppurative  nephritis  or  pyelitis.  Clinically  it  presents 
a  history  very  much  like  that  of  the  diseases  just  mentioned,  but 
is  distinguished,  if  uncomplicated,  by  the  absence  of  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  renal  functions,  or  of  any  changes  in  the  urine. 
Perhaps  the  greater  intensity  and  superficial ness  of  the  pain  and 
tenderness,  with  their  more  marked  exacerbation  by  movement, 
and  oedema  of  the  skin,  may  help.  The  abscess  generally  opens 
behind,  but  may  rupture  in  various  other  directions. 
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BBIOHT^S  DISEASE. 

Numerous  and  diverse  have  been  the  arrangements  by  differ- 
ent authors  of  the  morbid  conditions  included  within  the  term 
"  Bright's  disease."  In  general  language  it  is  employed  to  sig- 
nify any  structural  disease  of  the  kidneys  which  leads  to  albumi- 
nuria and  dropey.  Primarily  it  is  divided  into  acute  and  chronic 
forms. 
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Acute  Bright's  Disease — Acute  Desquamative  Nephritis 

— Acute  Tubal  Nephritis. 

Etiology. — In  the  large  majority  of  cases  acute  Bright's  dis- 
ease is  a  sequela  of  scarlatina^  or  results  from  taking  cold.  It  may 
follow  excessive  drinking,  or  be  set  up  occasionally  in  the  course 
of  other  exanthemata  besides  scarlet  fever  (measles,  typhus,  Ac), 
in  the  collapse  stage  of  cholera,  it  is  said  after  ague  or  exposure 
to  malaria,  or  during  pregnancy.  There  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  pathological  cause  in  many  of  these  conditions  is, 
that  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  are  abnormally  exercised,  these 
organs  having  to  excrete  materials  either  formed  in  excess,  or  of 
an  unusual  character,  or  such  as  ought  to  be  removed  by  the  skin. 
The  chief  predisposing  causes  are  the  early  period  of  life,  want  of 
cleanliness  of  the  skin,  intemperate  habits,  and  occupations  which 
involve  exposure.  In  some  cases  probably  Bright's  disease  has 
existed  in  a  chronic  form  without  giving  rise  to  any  evident 
symptoms,  until  one  of  the  above  causes  makes  it  assume  an  acute 
character. 

Anatomical  C5ARActers. — The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and 
increased  in  weight,  as  a  rule  considerably.  At  first  they  are 
deeply  congested,  the  surface  and  a  section  presenting  a  deep 
dusky-red  color,  with  darker  spots  corresponding  to  the  Malpig- 
hian  corpuscles  or  to  minute  hemorrhages,  while  the  superficial 
veins  are  distended,  and  a  quantity  of  bloody  fluid  escapes  on 
section.  The  surface  is  quite  smooth,  and  the  capsule  easily 
separated.  The  enlargement  is  mainly  due  to  increase  in  the 
cortical  substance,  which  is  found  to  be  much  thickened,  softened, 
lacerable,  and  friable.  The  pelvis  and  infundibula  arc  also  in- 
jected, and  a  bloody  liquid  is  often  found  here.  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  the  color  of  the  cortical  portion  changes,  becoming 
either  more  or  less  white,  yellowish-white,  or  pale  buflT,  opaque,  and 
dotted,  or  presenting  a  mottled  surface  of  red  and  white,  while 
the  pyramids  remain  ^ark-red  and  striated,  red  lines  radiating  in 
a  fan-like  manner  from  their  "bases. 

Microscopic  examination  reveals  capillary  distension,  fibrioow 
exudation  within  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  red  blood* 
corpuscles,  and  extremely  abundant  epithelium-oelk,  which  bt* 
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come  detached,  rapidly  increase  in  number,  and  accumulate  in 
the  tubules,  many  of  these  being  crammed  full  of  cells,  and  some 
dilated.  Most  of  the  epithelium  particles  are  altered,  being  en- 
larged, cloudy  or  opaque,  more  or  less  granular  from  the  presence 
of  protein  granules  or  sometimes  of  fat,  or  quite  disintegrated, 
there  being  also  abundant  young  cells  resulting  from  prolifera- 
tion. They  accumulate  more  and  more  as  the  disease  advances, 
and  hence  the  pale  color,  this  partly  resulting  also  from  com- 
pression of  the  vessels.  In  some  tubules  the  epithelium  may  be 
J  completely  detached,  only  hyaline  fibrinous  moulds  remaining. 
These  changes  are  much  more  evident  in  the  cortical  than  the 
pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidneys. 

In  fatal  cases  morbid  appearances  due  to  complications  are 
commonly  observed,  especially  serous  inflammations,  endocarditis, 
pneumonia,  or  bronchitis.  Dropsy  and  its  consequences  are  gen- 
erally present. 

Pathology. — ^Acute  Bright's  disease  is  essentially  an  intense 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  ihe  tubules  of  the  kidney.  As  a  result, 
in  addition  to  capillary  engorgement  and  rupture,  the  epithelial 
cells  undergo  rapid  proliferation.  The  renal  functions  arc  greatly 
impeded,  hence  the  blood  becomes  overloaded  with  excrementi- 
tious  matters — urea,  uric  acid,  &c.,  as  well  as  watery  and  very 
deficient  in  albumen  and  red  corpuscles.  The  elements  formed 
in  the  kidneys  are  washed  away  by  the  urine,  in  which  they  are 
visible  on  microscopic  examination. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  onset  of  acute  Bright's  disease  is 
definite  and  rapid;  frequently  it  sets  in  with  chilliness  or  rigors, 
gjBneral  pains,  headache,  often  nausea  or  severe  vomiting;  in 
other  cases  dropsy  rapidly  extending  is  the  first  symptom ;  and 
occasionally  uraemic  phenomena  first  occur.  When  the  disease 
is  established,  the  characteristic  clinical  signs  include  peculiar 
changes  in  the  urine ;  more  or  less  general  anasarca,  frequently 
with  effusion  into  serous  cavities  or  oedema  of  organs ;  extreme 
pallor,  pufliness  and  dryness  of  the  skin  ;  a  tendency  to  uraemia, 
serous  inflammations,  endocarditis,  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis ;  and 
pyrexia.  Generally  there  is  some  dull  pain,  with  tenderness  over 
the  renal  r^ions,  but  these  sensations  are  not  prominent ;  mictu- 
rition also  b  in  most  cases  too  froquenti  especially  at  night,  though 
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the  quantity  of  urine  passed  is  greatly  diminished,  and  sometimes 
it  is  almost  or  quite  suppressed.  What  is  discharged  has  the  fol- 
lowing characters:  it  is  dark  in  color,  from  excess  of  pigment 
and  blood,  the  latter  often  causing  it  to  assume  a  smoky-brown 
or  dark-red  tint :  the  specific  gravity  is  high,  1025 — 1030 — 1040 
or  more ;  the  reaction  is  almost  always  acid  ;  the  normal  odor  is 
replaced  by  one  compared  to  that  of  beef  tea,  or  the  washings  of 
flesh  or  whey;  an  abundant  sediment  forms,  brown  and  floc- 
culent,  and  urates  are  frequently  deposited.  Chemical  examina- 
tion reveals  abundance  of  albumen,  the  urine  sometimes  becom- 
ing almost  solid  on  boiling.  The  excretion  of  urea  and  inorganic 
salts  is  greatly  diminished,  but  uric  acid  is  about  normal.  Under 
the  microscope  the  deposit  is  seen  to  consist  of  red  blood-corpus- 
cles, in  some  cases  much  altered  in  appearance ;  renal  epithelium- 
cells,  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  cloudy  or  granular,  or  parti- 
ally disintegrated ;  remnants  of  these  in  the  form  of  nuclei  or 
granular  matter  ;  extra-renal  epithelium  ;  amorphous  particles  of 
fibrin  ;  and  numerous  casts,  chiefly  of  the  "  blood"  and  "  epithe- 
lial" varieties  at  first,  and  of  medium  size,  with  a  few  large  or 
small  "hyaline,"  and  some  opaque  "granular"  casts.  The  casts 
change  during  the  progress  of  a  case,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
study  the  alterations ;  not  uncommonly  a  little  fat  appears  in  con- 
nection with  these  and  the  epithelium,  which  disappears  as  the 
disease  subsides. 

Dropsy  often   comes  on  with  great  rapidity,  in   some  cases 
rendering  a  patient  irrecoguizable  in  a  few  hours,  while  the  &ce 
has  a  very   characteristic   blanched,   pasty,   and   puffy  aspect 
Hydrothorax,  ascites,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  are  common,  and 
oedema  glottidis  sometimes  proves  highly  dangerous.     The  patient 
generally  feels  dull  and  heavy,  or  complains  of  headache,  and 
distinct  uraemic  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise  at  any  time.    In- 
flammatory complications  will  be  indicated  by  their  special  signs, 
those  chiefly  to  be  borne  in  mind  being  pericarditis,  pleurisj, 
endocarditis,  peritonitis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia.   Fever  is  often 
high,  with  a  full  and  hard  pulse,  while  there  is  complete  1o6B 
of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  usually  constipation.     The  blood  k 
hyperinotic. 

The  progress,  duration,  and  termination  of  acute  Bright^s  dis- 
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ease  vary  considerably.  Recovery  may  follow  speedily  or  gradu- 
ally. Complete  improvement  is  indicated  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  dropsy,  subsidence  of  pyrexia,  and  restoration  of  the  action 
of  the  skin,  and  by  the  urine  becoming  abundant,  clear,  of  low 
specific  gravity,  while  blood,  albumen,  and  casts  disappear,  many 
of  the  latter  being  "hyaline"  during  the  progress  towards  con- 
valescence. Some  fatty  changes  may  be  noticed,  but  they  disap- 
pear in  a  favorable  case.  As  a  rule  the  dropsy  disappears  before 
the  albuminuria,  and  the  latter  may  hold  on  for  a  considerable 
time.  Not  uncommonly  acute  Bright's  disease  passes  into  a 
cjironic  form.  Death  may  result  from  dropsy  affecting  important 
parts,  such  as  the  glottis ;  inflammatory  complications ;  or  uraemia. 

Chronic  Bright's  Disease. 

There  are  certain  well-marked  varieties  of  this  complaint  recog- 
nized by  most  authors.  The  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  presented 
most  clearly  by  first  pointing  out  the  general  causes  and  clinical 
features  of  the  disease,  and  then  considering  the  main  facts  per- 
taining to  each  special  type. 

General  Etiology. — ^The  chief  causes  of  chronic  Bright*s 
disease  are :  1.  A  previous  acute  attack.  2.  Constant  or  frequent 
exposure  to  cold,  wet,  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  3. 
Abuse  of  alcohol,  particularly  of  ardent  spirits.  Dr.  Dickinson 
has,  however,  attempted  to  prove  that  this  cause  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  4.  Some  constitutional  diathesis  or  blood  poisoning, 
especially  gout,  syphilis,  tubercular  or  scrofulous  disease,  chronic 
saturnism,  and  the  fatty  diathesis.  The  opinion  is  held  by  some 
pathologists  that  all  forms  of  Bright's  disease  are  of  constitutional 
origin,  the  renal  affection  being  but  a  local  development  of  a 
general  disorder.  5.  Chronic  disease  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
bladder,  urethra,  or  prostate  gland.     6.  Pregnancy. 

With  regard  to  predisposing  causes,  it  is  found  that  chronic 
Bright's  disease  is  more  prevalent  among  males,  probably  from 
their  more  frequent  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes ;  in  adults ;  in 
those  whose  occupation  involves  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  or  sud- 
den changes  (cabmen,  laborers,  puddlers,  workers  in  glass,  &c.), 
or  greater  temptations  to  intemperance;  and  among  the  poor. 
Want  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause, 
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and  this  is  oflen  combined  with  exposure  and  intemperance,  the 
three  together  being  peculiarly  prone  to  give  rise  to  Bright's*  dis- 
ease. 

General  Clinical  History. — In  general  terms  the  symp- 
toms of  chronic  Bright's  disease  include  changes  in  the  urine,  es- 
])ecially  albuminuria,  the  presence  of  casts  and  renal  epithelium, 
or  sometimes  of  blood,  and  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urea 
and  other  urinary  ingredients  excreted  ;  frequent  micturition,  es- 
pecially nocturnal ;  dropsical  accumulations,  liable  to  come  aod 
go,  or  to  alt^r  their  seat  rapidly ;  deficient  action  of  the  skin, 
which  is  almost  always  dry,  and  oflen  rough  and  har^h  ;  changess 
in  the  blood,  which  becomes  hydrsemic  and  deficient  in  albumen 
and  red  corpuscles,  with  consequent  pallor  or  sallowness  of  the 
skin,  shortness  of  breath,  &c.,  while  excretory  elements  collect  in 
it.  Sometimes  there  is  uneasiness  or  tenderness  over  the  region 
of  the  kidneys.  Headache  and  giddiness  are  frequently  com- 
plained of,  and  serious  urajmic  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise  it 
any  moment.  Serous  inflammations,  endocarditis,  bronchitis,  and 
pneumonia  are  also  to  be  feared.  Derangements  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  very  common,  in  the  way  of  loss  of  appetite,  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  nausea  or  vomiting,  flatulence,  and  irregularities  of 
the  bowels.  Other  complications  often  met  with  are  phthisic 
cardiac  disease,  morbid  conditions  of  the  vessels,  and  hepatic  dis- 
ease.    In  certain  cases  apoplexy  is  frequent. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  onset,  chronic  Bright's  disease  not  un- 
commonly remains  after  an  acute  attack;  in  most  cases, however, 
it  sets  in  gradually,  and  there  may  be  nothing  to  draw  attention 
to  its  existence,  until  some  grave  uremic  or  other  symptoms  re- 
veal the  serious  condition  present.     lu  other  instances 'there  mav 
only  be  albuminuria  or  slight  dropsy.     The  disease  is  genertllj 
subject  to  remissions  and  subacute  or  acute  exacerbations,  tht 
latter  often  coming  on  from  a  slight  or  even  without  any  obvious 
cause.     The  duration  is  very  variable,  some  cases  lasting  miay 
years,  and  it  differs  in  the  several  forms.     Death  is  usually  h»- 
tened  at  the  close  by  uraemia,  serous  inflammations,  pneumonia 
bronchitis,  dropsy,  either  on  account  of  its  dangerous  sitoation  * 
from  its  exciting  erysipelas  or  gangrene,  or  apoplexy.    A  6* 
cases  terminate  gradually  by  asthenia ;  in  others,  death 
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from  independent  complicatioiis,  such  as  phthUi:;.  Recovery  may 
eoisue  even  after  the  disease  has  lasted  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  requisite  to  draw  special  attention  to  certain  changes  in 
the  eye.  The  occurrence  of  temjwrary  attacks  of  disturbance  of 
vision,  in  connection  with  ura:niia,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
There  is,  however,  another  form  of  amauroaii^,  which  is  met  with 
in  Bright's  disease,  attended  with  definite  morbid  changes  in  the 
retina,  as  obser^'ed  with  tjie  ophthalmoscope,  viz.,  albuminuric 
retinitUand  hemorrhagea.  The  loss  of  sight,  then,  as  a  rule,  creeps 
on  slowly  and  is  permanent,  though  it  id  liable  to  sudden  increase 
from  various  causes,  with  subsequent  improvement.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  ophtbalmoecopic  appearances  and  minute  cliangea 
in  the  tissues  of  the  eye,  reference  must  be  made  to  Dr.  Clifford 
Allbutt's  and  other  works,  which  treat  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
At  firet,  the  appearances  observed  are  increased  vascularity,  with 
enlargement  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  veins,  while  the  arteries 
shrink;  and  slight  swelling  around  the  disk,  the  margin  of  which 
becomes  indistinct,  while  it  itself  becomes  suffused  and  dark-red, 
a  gray  filmy  exudation  afterwards  forming.  The  most  character- 
istic appearances,  however,  which  arc  noticed  later  on,  arc  those 
due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  wkitUh  or  yellowidi-ivkite  brilliant- 
looking  gpota  or  patehe*  around  Ike  dink,  with  hemorrhagic  extravam- 
tiowt  into  the  retijia  in  the  samo  locality.  By  the  increase  and 
union  of  the  patches,  the  disk  is  ofteu  surrounded  with  a  zone, 
"  the  inner  line  of  which  is  irregularly  ciix'ular,  or  melts  into  the 
gray  interval  and  the  disk,  itself,  while  the  outer  presents  salient 
angles,  which  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  larger  vessels" 
(AUbutt).  Whitish  streaks  are  also  seen  radiating  outwards 
aloug  the  vessels  and  nerve-fibres. 

In  course  of  time,  the  disk  is  itself  invaded  by  the  spots  and 
hemorrhagGB.  Some  suppose  that  the  white  spots  always  result 
irom  changes  in  blood-clots,  but  probably  most  of  them  are  the 
result  of  independent  exudation.  Ultimately  these  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, many  of  the  vessels  being  obliterated  or  removed,  causing 
retinal  antemia,  vhile  it  is  then  seen  that  the  choroid  has  under- 
gone marked  changes,  and  that  it  preeenta  yellow  patches.  There 
are  important  ■tmctnral  changes  in  the  retina,  choroid,  and  vitre- 
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0U3  body.  Both  eyes  are  always  involved,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree. 

These  ocular  changes  are  unquestionably  found  most  fre- 
quently and  distinctly  in  connection  with  the  "granular,  con- 
tracted," variety  of  Bright's  kidney,  but  they  have  been  al?o 
noticed  in  other  forms.  As  to  their  immediate  cause,  they  have 
been  attributed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  accompanying  renal 
disease ;  to  some  constitutional  condition,  attended  with  changes 
in  the  vessels  generally ;  to  alterations  in  the  blood,  viz.,  urseraia 
or  deficiency  of  albumen;  or  to  extension  of  disease  along  the 
optic  nerve  from  the  brain. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  Bright's  dbease,  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  several  varieties  will  now  be  pointed 
out. 

1.  Large,  White,  Smooth  Kidney — Chronic  Desquamative  or 

Tubal  Nephritis. 

Etiology. — This  form  is  most  frequently  a  sequel  of  the  acute 
disease.  It  may  come  on  gradually  from  taking  cold,  repeated 
pregnancies,  or  in  the  couisje  of  phthisis.  It  is  chiefly  met  with 
in  comparatively  young  persons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and 
heavy,  their  surface  being  smooth  and  pale,  but  variegated  with 
vessels ;  the  capsule  is  readily  separated  and  unaltered,  or  some- 
what opaque.     A  section  shows  great  thickening  of  the  cortical 
substance,  which  is  white  or  yellowish-white  and  opaque,  often 
also  presenting  numerous  small  yellow  spots  or  streaks,  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  ("granular  fatty  kidney." — Johnson).    The 
consistence  is  diminished.     The  pyramids   retain  their  normal 
color,  and  contrast  markedly  with  the  cortex,  though  they  are 
also  affected  to  a  less  degree.    Microscopic  examination  reveab 
enlargement  of  many  of  the  tubes,  which  contain  a  great  number 
of  epithelium  particles,  with  exudation.    The  cells  are  alvaji 
much  altered,  being  swollen,  clouded,  more  or  less  gimoular, 
frequently  containing  fat-  or  oil-globules,  or  being  quite  dUt^ 
grated,  only  a  granular  debris  remaining,  with  maaaea  of  fiUai' 
oil-globules.    Some  tubules  may  be  quite  denuded  and  enp^i ' 
only  present  hyaline  fibrinous  moulds.     The  Malpigliiui  il^ 
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puscles  are  either  nomial  in  size  or  a  little  ealarged,  and  their 
capeules  are  thin. 

In  advanced  cases  this  form  of  kidney  occasionally  gradually 
contracts  and  wastes,  and  it  may  become  very  small,  owing  to  dis- 
integration and  absorption  of  portions  of  the  cortical  substance. 
The  capsule  is  then  more  or  le^  thickened,  opaque,  and  adherent 
at  parts  ;  superficial  depressions  form,  causing  a  somewhat  granu- 
lar appearance ;  while  there  is  some  increase  in  the  interstitial 
tissue,  and  thickening  of  the  bloodvessels. 

Pathology. — The  generally  accepted  view  of  the  pathology  of 
the  large  white  kidney  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  chronic  tubular 
nepkrifU,  attended  with  great  increase  and  desquamation  of  the 
epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  gradually  undergo  changes,  ending 
in  their  complete  fatty  transformation  ani\  destruction.  More 
or  less  loss  of  tissue,  with  atrophy,  may  follow  in  time. 

Symptoms. — Kemaining  frequently  after  an  acute  attack,  or 
being  chronic  from  the  outset,  this  variety  has  the  following 
clinical  features:  The  urine  is  usually  deficient  in  quantity; 
pale,  and  often  somewhat  turbid,  depositing  a  whitish  sediment, 
or  from  time  to  time  being  smoky  or  tinged  with  blood ;  of  nor- 
mal or  rather  high  specific  gravity  ;  and  it  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  albumen,  as  well  as  various  casts,  with  renal 
epithelium  or  ita  remains.  The  microscopic  elements  are  not 
nearly  so  abundant  as  in  the  acute  disease ;  by  studying  their 
prevailing  characters,  nmch  information  may  be  gained  as  to  the 
exact  state  of  the  kidneys.  The  chief  casts  met  with  are  "epi- 
thelial," the  epithelium  cells  being  always  more  or  less  altered. 
"granular,"  "large  or  small  hyaline,"  and  "fatty,"  as  the  renal 
Btnicturee  undergo  fatty  changes.  Anasarca  is  generally  a 
prominent  symptom,  with  serous  effusions.  The  general  surface, 
especially  the  face,  presents  the  characteristic  dull  white,  puffy, 
aad  pasty  aspect,  being  oiVen  also  smooth  and  glossy,  these 
Appearances  being  more  marked  as  fatty  degeneration  proceeds. 
There  ia  considerable  tendency  to  uneraia  and  serous  inflamma- 
tions. Dr.  Johnson  states  that  mucous  hemorrhages  are  frequent 
in  the  advanced  stAges,  especially  epistazis.  Ezaoerbatlong  are 
veiy  liable  to  arise. 
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2.  Granular  Contradedy  or  Cirrhotic  Kidney. — Chronic: 

Interstiiial  Nephritis. 

Etioix)gy. — Here  the  oDset  19  always  very  chronic  and  insidi- 
ous, without  any  obvious  exciting  cause.  The  contracted  kidney 
is  chiefly  associated  with  gout,  chronic  lead  poisoning,  chronic 
alcoholism,  a  tendency  to  general  degenerative  changes,  or,  it  i* 
said,  repeated  exposure  to  cold.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of 
renal  disease  are  usually  advanced  in  years. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  prominent  changes  in  this 
form  of  kidney  are  gradual  contraction  and  atrophy,  until  the 
organ  may  weigh  only  an  ounce  or  two ;  granulation  of  the  sur- 
face, the  granules  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  uf 
a  pea  or  more,  there  being  also  irregular  depressions,  giving  rise 
to  a  lobular  appearance ;  thickening,  opacity,  and  adhesion  <»f 
the  capsule,  which  is  inseparable,  and  sinks  into  the  depressions; 
increased  resistance  and  toughness  of  the  renal  tissue.  Tlioso 
changes  are  advanced  to  very  different  degrees  in  different  cases. 
On  section  it  is  seen  that  the  cortical  substance  is  chieflv  wasted, 
it  having  in  some  instances  almost  completely  disappeared,  what 
remains  being  of  a  red  or  brownish-red  color  and  coai*sely  granu- 
lar. There  may  be  signs  of  fatty  degeneration.  Cysts  are  fre- 
quently observed,  varying  in  size  from  ver}'  minute  j)oint«  to 
spaces  equal  to  a  nut  or  larger,  and  containing  an  albuminous 
fluid.  In  the  gouty  form  of  kidney  a  white  dejwsit  of  urates 
exists  in  the  tubules. 

The  intimate  changes  consist  in  a  great  increase  of  the  intertu- 
bular  fibrous  tissue,  with  consequent  alterations  in  the  tubules. 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  vessels.  Many  of  the  tubules  are 
denuded  of  their  epithelium,  contracted,  or  obliterated ;  others 
are  blocked  up  with  disintegrated  epithelium-cells;  while  sliH 
others  contain  clear  fibrinous  moulds.  Fat-granules  and  oil- 
globuleii  are  often  visible.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  shninkeu 
and  abnormally  close  together,  their  inclosed  glomeruli  hcw^ 
more  or  less  compressed  by  fibrous  tissue.  Many  vessels  are  oblii^ 
rated,  and  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  are  thickened,  hem* 
it  is  difficult  to  inject  the  kidney  through  its  main  artery.  The 
cysts  so  frequently  seen  are  probably  due  to  obstruction  or  con- 
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strictioD  of  the  ducts  at  intervals,  with  distension  of  the  inter- 
vening portions. 

Pathology. — It  is  in  connection  with  the  cirrhotic  kidney 
that  important  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  regards  pathological 
questions.  With  respect  to  its  nature  and  mode  of  origin,  Grer- 
man  authorities  consider  it  as  heing  merely  a  later  stage  of  the 
large  while  kidney ^  which,  if  it  only  lasts  long  enough,  will  become 
atrophied  and  granular,  and  some  of  their  pathologists  describe 
several  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  morbid  alterations  in  the 
kidneys.  Though  recognizing  the  fact  that  now  and  then  the 
large  kidney  does  waste,  yet  most  English  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  true  cirrhotic  kidney  does  not  so  originate,  but  that  it  is 
the  result  of  chronic  hiier^titial  nephritis  attended  with  prolifera- 
tion of  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  which  becomes  much  in- 
creased and  compresses  surrounding  structures.  Dr.  George 
Johnson,  however,  considers  that  the  epithelial  cells  are  first 
affected,  undergoing  degeneration  from  having  to  perform  unusual 
excretory  work.  Dr.  Dickinson  believes  that  the  disease  begins 
superficially,  immediately  under  the  capsule,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends inwards. 

Before  alluding  to  a  view  more  recently  advanced,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  which  are  found  with  special  frequency  associated  with 
the  contracted  kidney.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heart 
may  be  primarily  diseased,  and  by  inducing  mechanical  conges- 
tion, lead  to  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys,  ending  in  contrac- 
tion and  atrophy,  this  condition  being,  as  previously  stated, 
regarded  by  some  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  disease.  Again,  affec- 
tions of  the  cardiac  valves  may  coexist  with  renal  disease  inde- 
pendently, or  as  the  result  of  the  same  constitutional  dyscrasia ; 
or  they  may  be  the  consequence  of  endocarditis  complicating 
Bright's  disease.  It  is,  however,  to  cardinc  hypertrophy,  especially 
involving  the  left  ventricle,  and  presumed  to  be  a  secondary  result 
of  the  renal  disease,  that  it  is  requisite  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  condition  of  the  heart 
does  arise  in  many  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  the 
question  is,  how  is  it  originated  ?  Formerly  it  was  attributed  to 
the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  which  was  supposed  to  a»^i;^iijj 
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undue  stimulation  upon  the  heart,  or  to  pass  with  difficultj 
through  the  capillaries,  thus  causing  the  heart  to  act  with  ex- 
cessive vigor,  and  so  to  become  hypertrophied.  Traube  advanced 
the  opinion  that  dedrudion  of  the  reiial  secreting  tisfnie  mid  obMrue- 
tion  to  the  circulation  in  the  kidney  lead  to  the  hypertrophy, 
chieflv  because  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  is  not  then  removed 
from  the  blood,  and  thus  the  arterial  tension  is  increased.  Dr. 
George  Johnson  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  walls  of 
the  small  arteries,  not  only  in  the  kidneys,  but  also  in  various 
other  structures  throughout  the  body,  are  greatly  thickened ;  he 
believes  that  this  thickening  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscul<iT 
coat,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  arteries  opposing  the  passage 
into  the  tissues  of  the  unhealthy  blood  associated  with  Bright's 
disease.  Owing  to  this  hypertrophy  the  walls  of  the  heart  become 
also  hypertrophied,  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  thus 
offered. 

Still  more  recently  Sir  W.  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton  have  denied 
that  the  thickening  of  the  small  arteries  is  due  to  muscular  hype^ 
trophy;  they  affirm  from  their  observations  that  these  and  the 
capillaries  throughout  the  body  become  the  seat  of  a  peculiar 
"  hyaline-fibroid  "  change,  whichleads  to  thickening  of  their  i|;alls 
with  loss  of  elasticity,  and  they  attribute  the  cardiac  hypertrophy 
to  this  "  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,"  as  it  is  termed.  On  these 
observations  they  found  another  view  as  to  the  pathology  of  the 
granular  kidney,  viz.,  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  general  morbid 
condition,  beginning  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  affecting  these 
throughout  the  body,  which  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  tissues.  In 
their  opinion  the  vascular  changes  outside  the  kidneys  arc  not 
the  secondary  result  of  the  renal  disease,  but  merely  a  \yaxi  of 
the  general  disorder.  The  whole  question  is  at  present  in  a  state 
of  great  uncertainty. 

Symptoms. — The  contracted  kidney  may  be  clinically  latent 
for  a  very  long  period.  As  regards  the  urine,  this  is,  as  a  rule, 
abundant,  being  in  some  cases  very  copious ;  of  light  color  and 
low  specific  gravity ;  while  it  cousins  comparatively  little  albu- 
men, or  even  none  at  all  at  times,  with  but  few  or  no  cast?,  the* 
being  chiefly  "hyaline"  and  "granular,"  with  but  little  epithe- 
lium or  fat.    At  the  close  the  urine  often  becomes  very  scanty  or 
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suppressed.  Dropsy  is  absent  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
from  first  to  last,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  but  slight,  or  is  only  observed 
at  intervals.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  but  does  not  exhibit  the 
pale,  pasty  aspect,  and  the  face  has  often  a  sallow,  pinched  appear- 
ance. In  most  cases  there  is  marked  debilitv  and  constitutional 
cachexia.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  frequently  very  prominent. 
The  complications  most  liable  to  be  met  with  are  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy and  morbid  conditions  of  the  vessels,  the  latter  not  uncom- 
monly leading  to  apoplexy.  Uremia,  serous  and  pulmonary  in- 
flammations are  much  less  frequent  than  in  connection  with  the 
large  white  kidney. 

3.  Fatty  Kidney, 

Fatty  changes  are  observed  in  connection  with  all  forms  of 
Bright's  disease,  but  some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
kidney  may  become  primarily  the  seat  of  a  fatty  infiltration^  the 
renal  cells  being  loaded  with  fat,  the  liver  being  in  most  cases 
affected  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Johnson  applies  the  terms  "  simple 
fat  kidney"  or  "general  fatty  infiltration  of  the  kidney,"  to  this 
condition.  It  is  stated  to  be  associated  with  any  of  the  usual 
causes  of  fatty  infiltration.  The.  kidneys  are  frequently  enlarged, 
their  cortical  substance  uniformly  pale  or  mottled  with  red,  there 
being  occasionally  hemorrhagic  spots.  The  consistence  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  kidney  has  often  an  oedematous  feel  and  appear- 
ance. The  microscope  shows  uniform  distension  of  the  renal  cells 
with  oil.  There  may  be  albuminuria  and  other  symptoms  of  renal 
disease,  but  generally  no  obvious  signs  of  functional  derangement 
of  the  kidney  are  observed  (Johnson). 


4.  Lardaceovs  or  Albuminoid  Kidney. 

Most  writers  now  classify  the  lardaceous  kidney  as  a  form  of 
Bright's  disease.  Its  etiology  and  pathology  are  those  of  the 
general  disease.  The  affected  organs  are  generally  enlarged,  and 
their  surface  is  smooth,  the  capsule  separating  readily.  The  con- 
sistence is  very  tough  and  hard.  A  section  is  sharp-cut,  and  shows 
the  cortical  substance  pale,  anaemic,  waxy,  and  translucent,  often 
dotted  over  with  glistening  spots,  which  correspond  to  the  infil- 
trated Malpighian  bodies,  in  which  the  deposit  first  occurs.    The 
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cones  seem  natural.  The  usual  chemical  reactions  of  albuminoid 
material  are  yielded.  The  renal  cells  are  often  cloudy,  withered, 
or  fatty,  l)ut  they  are  stated  not  to  afford  the  tests  of  albuminoid 
deposit.  The  intertubular  tissue  is  generally  increased.  Trans- 
parent fibrinous  moulds  are  found  in  some  of  the  tubules.  In 
advanced  cases  the  kidneys  may  become  much  contracted  and 
irregular. 

The  local  clinical  signs  which  indicate  implication  of  the  kidneys 
in  albuminoid  disease,  which  have  been  mainly  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Grainger  Stewart,  are  as  follows  :  The  urine  becomes  very 
copious  at  first,  pale  and  watery,  depositing  scarcely  any  sediment, 
of  low  specific  gravity,  this  varying  from  1005  to  1012  or  lOlo. 
At  this  time  albumen  is  either  absent  altogether  or  is  present  only 
in  very  small  quantity.  Later  on  it  increases,  often  becoming 
exceedingly  abundant,  while  the  urine  is  much  diniinishe<l  in 
quantity,  and  its  specific  gravity  considerably  raise<l.  In  the 
early  period  casts  are  few  in  number,  consisting  mainly  of  small 
hyaline  and  finely  granular  varieties.  There  may  be  some  ej)ithe- 
lial  scales  upon  them,  or  these  may  be  distinct,  being  usually 
wasted  or  containing  oil -globules.  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  states 
that  the  epithelial  particles  occasionally  yield  the  reaction  of  albu- 
minoid substance.  In  the  sta<je  of  contniction  there  mav  l>e  con- 
siderable  sediment,  in  which  are  numerous  large  hyaline  and 
granular  casts.  Dropsy  is  a  common  symptom,  but  in  many 
instances  it  is  probably  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  general  con- 
stitutional condition.     Uraimic  phenomena  are  very  rare. 

5.  Mixed  Types, 

It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that  kidneys  are  sometimes  met 
with  presenting  combinations  of  the  morbid  changes  described. 
Thus  there  mav  be  a  combination  of  the  interstitial  and  tubal 
forms  of  disease ;  and  Dr.  Dickinson  attributes  the  contraction 
of  the  latter  in  the  later  stages  frequently  to  supervention  of 
lardaceous  disease ;  this  may  also  accompany  the  large  white 
kidney.  As  already  remarked,  fatty  changes  are  common  in  all 
forms  of  B right's  disease. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

In  the  present  chapter  certain  exceptional  forms  of  urinary  disease  will 
be  briefly  considered. 

Cancerous  and  other  Growths. 

Of  rare  occurrence,  renal  cancer  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  It  is 
most  frequent  in  very  j'oung  children  and  after  adult  age,  and  in  males. 
The  variety  met  with  is  almost  invariably  the  enc(»phaloid.  The  deposit 
is  always  in  the  nodular  form  when  secondary,  but  when  primary  it  may 
be  either  nodular  or  infiltrated.  Sec(»ndary  cancer  does  not  attain  any 
large  size,  but  primary  cancer  frequently  grows  to  enormous  dimensions, 
usually  giving  rise  to  an  irregular  tumor.  The  consistence  varies  con- 
siderably, being  sometimes  very  soft  and  almost  fluctuating,  while  it  is 
rarely  uniform.  Hemorrhage,  softening,  dogenoration,  and  suppuration 
are  liable  to  occur.  The  uninvolvcd  renal  texture  is  generally  atrophied 
from  pressure,  or  otherwise  altered.  Thickening  of  the  capsule  and  ad- 
hesions are  generally  observed,  while  adjoining  structures  are  frequently 
displaced  or  de8tro3'ed  from  pressure,  the  colon  being  always  in  front  of 
the  tumor.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  ureter  are  often  involved.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  only  one  kidney  is  aff*ected.  Secondary  de- 
posits are  common,  especially  in  the  neighboring  glands. 

Symptoms. — The  important  clinical  signs  of  renal  cancer  are  severe 
pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  generally  shooting  to  the  hypochondrium  and 
thigh  or  in  other  directions,  and  subject  lo  remissions  or  intermissions ; 
tenderness;  hcemaiuria^  in  many  cases  profuse  and  irregularly  intermit- 
tent, and  occurring  without  any  obvious  cause ;  and  the  presence  of  a 
renal  tumor,  the  special  characters  of  which  are  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
and  the  great  size  which  it  may  attain,  especially  in  children  ;  its  abso- 
lute immobility ;  as  a  rule  its  irregularly  lobular  feel ;  and  its  more  or 
less  flrm,  though  unequal  consistence.  Occasionally  there  is  an  obscure 
sense  of  fluctuation  in  some  parts.  In  some  cases  the  superficial  veins 
over  it  are  much  enlarged ;  it  has  been  known  to  pulsate.  Symptoms 
may  arise  from  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  surrounding  structures.  The 
detection  of  cancer-cells  in  the  urine  has  been  considered  important,  but 
several  excellent  observers  doubt  the  possibility  of  recognizing  them. 
Marked  emaciation  and  debility,  with  cancerous  cachexia,  are  frequently 
observedi  and  there  may  be  signs  of  cancer  in  other  parts.  The  course  of 
the  disease  is  very  rapid  in  children,  but  comparatively  chronic  in  adults. 

Of  the  non- malignant  growths  very  exceptionally  found  in  the  kidneys 
may  be  mentioned  osseous,  fibrous  or  fibro-fatty,  enchondromatous,  lym- 
phatic or  glandular,  and  syphilitic  gummata.  Some  of  these  may  form 
an  evident  tumor. 
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Tubercle. 

There  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  tubercle  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  renal  apparatus,  viz. :  1.  As  a  part  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
the  kidneys  being  studded  with  gray  granulations.  2.  Secondarily  to 
tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  when  it  docs  not  usually 
give  rise  to  any  symptoms.  3.  As  a  primary  deposit,  generally  involv- 
ing the  kidneys,  their  pelves  and  ureters,  the  bladder,  and  sometimes  the 
urethra,  being  not  uncommonly  followed  in  the  male  by  depojiits  in  the 
prostate  gland,  testes,  or  vesiculse  seminales.  The  last  is  much  the  most 
important.  In  the  kidneys  the  tubercle  is  seen  at  first  as  gray  or  yellow 
nodules  in  the  cortex,  which  unite,  become  caseous  and  break  down, 
forming  irregular  abscess-like  cavities,  which  burst  into  the  urinary 
passages,  discharging  disintegrated  tuberculous  matter  and  pus.  Gener- 
ally both  kidne3's  are  implicated,  and  they  are  frequently  extensively  or 
completely  destroyed.  In  the  pelvis  and  ureters  the  formation  is  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  where  it  forms  granules,  and  ultimately  inflammation 
of  the  overl3'ing  membrane  is  excited,  ending  often  in  extensive  ulcera- 
tion and  destruction.  Occasionally  one.  ureter  is  completely  rigid  and  its 
canal  blocked  up,  leading  to  pyonephrosis. 

Symptoms. — At  first  primary  renal  tuberculosis  may  be  indicated  by  t 
dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  frequent  micturition.  The 
important  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  chronic  pyelitis  or  pyone- 
phrosis, often  with  cystitis;  great  wasting,  debility,  and  hectic;  and  in 
time  implication  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  or  other  organs.  The  urine  is 
almost  always  deficient,  slightly  acid,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  pus, 
frequentl}^  a  little  blood,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity,  extra-renal  epi- 
thelium-cells, much  granular  detritus,  and  in  some  cases  connective- tissue 
or  elastic  fibres.  "With  regard  to  tubercle-cells,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  are  ever  seen.  If  the  ureter  is  blocked,  there  will  be  a 
painful  fluctuating  tumor  in  the  corresponding  renal  region,  which  may 
subside  with  coincident  appearance  of  much  pus  in  the  urine,  if  thi 
obstruction  is  removed.  Urajmia  is  liable  to  arise  if  both  kidneys  are 
affected. 

Parasitic  Growths. 

1.  Occasionally  a  kidney,  especially  the  left,  is  the  seat  of  a  hydaiid 
twnor,  which  may  ultimately  attain  a  great  size.  It  tends  to  burst  into 
the  renal  passages,  its  contents  escaping  with  the  urine;  very  rarely  it 
opens  in  some  other  direction,  or  it  may  undergo  any  of  the  changes  to 
which  hydatid  cysts  are  liable. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  none  throughout.  The  most  prominent  si|rn 
of  renal  hydatid  disease  is  the  existence  of  a  tumor^  rounded  in  form, 
though  often  somewhat  irregular  and  lobulated,  having  an  elastic  or 
more  or  less  fluctuating  feel,  and  occasionally  yielding  **  hydfttid-frem- 
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into  the  urinary  passages,  important  symptoms  generaW  arljge/ viiB.,  the 
of  one,  or,  more  commonly,  several  intermittent  atttickJ^'t^^^f«<6f^ritic 
colic,"  due  to  the  escape  of  the  vesicles  by  the  ureters,  preceded  by  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  renal  region  and  occasionally  a  sense  of  something  hav- 
ing burst,  and  followed  by  signs  of  their  passage  along  the  urethra,  great 
pain  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  constant  desire  to  pass  urine,  with  more  or 
less  retention,  and  finally  by  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles  or  their  re- 
mains in  the  urine,  frequently  with  some  blood  or  pus.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  cyst  blocks  up  the  ureter  and  leads  to  hydronephrosis.  In- 
flammatory symptoms  arise  should  the  tumor  become  inflamed,  or  various 
symptoms  may  occur  from  its  bursting  in  diff'erent  directions. 

2.  The  cyaticercus  eellulosiia  has  been  found  in  the  kidneys. 

8.  ThefoUowing  worms  are  met  with  occasionally :  a.  Bilharziahcema- 
tobia.  This  worm  is  found  in  some  other  parts,  but  it  is  most  injurious 
in  connection  with  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  pelvis,  being  deposited  in  the 
minute  veins  of  their  mucous  membrane.  It  belongs  to  the  trematoda^ 
being  about  8  or  4  lines  long,  soft,  and  bisexual.  The  morbid  eflfects  it 
produces  are  bsematuria,  it  being,  as  previously  stated,  considered  the 
cause  of  the  endemic  bsematuria  of  certain  hot  countries;  the  formation 
of  raised,  injected,  and  ecchymotic  patches  in  the  mucous  membrane; 
local  inflammation  ending  in  suppuration ;  obstruction  of  the  ureters,  with 
consequent  hydronephrosis,  or  pyonephrosis;  or  the  formation  of  calculi, 
owing  to  the  masses  of  ova  forming  a  nucleus  for  urinary  deposits. — 
h.  Strongylns  gigana.  This  is  a  fieinatoid  worm,  resembling  in  general 
characters  the  ascarU  lumbricoides^  but  being  much  larger,  having  a  reddish 
color,  and  presenting  six  nodular  papillie  about  the  mouth.  It  is  found 
in  the  kidney  and  urinary  passages,  and  necessarily  tends  to  give  rise  to 
considerable  disturbance,  but  of  no  definite  character,  e.  Peniastoma 
denticulaium.  Supposed  to  be  the  larva  of  a  worm,  it  occurs  as  a  very 
minute  encysted  parasite,  IJ  line  long,  club-shaped,  with  a  double  pair 
of  hooks,  and  devoid  of  sexual  organs. 

Cystic  Disease. 

Dr.  W.  Roberts  describes  the  following  varieties  of  cysts  in  connection 
with  the  kidney  :  1.  Scattered  cysts  in  kidneys  otherwise  healthy,  which 
now  and  then  attain  a  great  size,  so  as  to  form  a  fluctuating  tumor.  2. 
Disseminated  cysts  in  the  atrophic  form  of  Bright's  disease.  3.  Con- 
genital cystic  degeneration.  4.  General  cystic  degeneration  in  adults. 
The  last  aflTects  both  organs,  but  to  different  degrees.  They  are  much 
enlarged,  and  converted  into  a  mass  of  closely  aggregated  but  distinct 
cysts,  lodged  in  an  abundant  matrix  of  connective  tissue,  varying  much  in 
size,  and  containing  either  a  limpid  yellowish  or  reddish  serum  or  a  gelatin- 
ous ftubstancei  this  yielding  albumen  but  not  urinary  ingredients;  subse- 
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quently  other  materials  are  often  added.  The  renal  tissue  is  partially  or 
almost  completely  destroyed.  The  cysts  do  not  as  a  rule  open  into  the 
pelvis,  which,  with  the  ureter  and  bladder,  is  usually  quite  healthy.  As 
to  the  origin  of  these  cysts,  they  have  been  attributed  to  dilatation  of  the 
Halpighian  capsules ;  or  to  distension  of  portions  of  the  tubules^  which 
are  obstructed  at  each  end.  During  life  this  condition  may  give  rise  to 
a  tumor,  which  is  sometimes  extremely  large.  The  urine  is  occasionally 
increased,  and  generally  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  termination  is  often 
by  urajraic  symptoms. 

Hydronephrosis — Dropsy  ov  the  Kidney. 

This  condition  arises  from  any  permanent  closure  of  the  ureter.  It  is 
frequently  congenital,  but  may  subsequently  occur  from  impaction  of  a 
calculus  or  other  body ;  organic  changes  in  the  tube  leading  to  stricture, 
such  as  ulceration  with  cicatrization ;  or  external  pressure  by  a  tumor. 
As  the  result  of  this  obstruction  the  pelvis  and  part  of  the  ureter  above 
the  impediment  become  dilated  from  accumulation  of  urine;  this  then 
causes  flattening  of  the  papillaB  and  gradual  compression  and  atrophy  of 
the  pyramids,  followed  by  wasting  of  the  cortex,  with  distension  of  the 
capsule,  until  ultimately  nothing  may  be  left  but  a  membranous  sac, 
either  single  or  divided  into  chambers,  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous 
size,  and  containing  fluid.  The  latter  consists  usually  of  altered  urine, 
but  much  more  watery  than  the  normal  secretion,  almost  always  a  little 
albuminous,  and  sometimes  presenting  blood,  pus,  or  epithelium.  As  a 
rule  only  one  kidney  is  afl^ectcd,  and  then  the  other  becomes  hypertro- 
phied. 

Symptoms. — Evidence  of  some  cause  likely  to  give  rise  to  obstruction 
of  the  ureter  may  help  in  giving  clinical  indication  of  hydronephrosis. 
The  only  positive  sign,  however,  is  the  existence  of  a  painless,  soft,  more 
or  less  fluctuating  renal  tumor,  which  sometimes  feels  lobulated,  unac- 
companied by  any  unusual  characters  of  the  urine.  Occasionally  the  ob- 
struction is  removed,  and  the  tumor  suddenly  subsides  with  copious  dis- 
charge of  urine,  which  is  highly  characteristic;  the  sac  may  afterwards 
shrivel  up.  It  may  be  necessary  for  diagnosis  to  use  an  exploratory  tro- 
car or  the  aspirateur.  The  tumor  may  cause  symptoms  by  pressing  on 
the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  curious  that  when  hydronephrosis  is  double, 
ursemic  symptoms  do  not  arise  for  a  considerable  time.  Most  cases  ulti- 
mately terminate  fatally  in  various  ways.  Extremely  rarely  does  theiac 
rupture  spontaneously. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


ZIBINABT  CALCULUS  AND  QBAVEL. 


The  full  consideration  of  this  subject  comes  more  appropriately 
within  the  scope  of  surgical  works,  and  here  it  is  only  intended 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  main  points.  By  "gravel"  is  meant 
very  small  concretions,  which  are  often  passed  in  the  urine  in 
large  numbers. 

Varieties  of  Calculi  and  their  Characters. — 1.  Uric  Acid. — 
This  is  very  common  both  in  the  form  of  calculi  and  gravel,  being  espe- 
cially associated  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  hence  occurring  mainly  in 
elderly  persons  and  among  those  of  the  upper  classes.  The  concretions 
are  formed  in  very  acid,  high-colored,  concentrated  urine.  They  are 
bard,  heavy,  minutely  tubercular  or  smooth  on  the  surface,  generally 
oval  and  compressed,  as  a  rule  small  or  of  moderate  size,  and  variously 
colored  by  urinary  pigments.  There  may  be  several.  2.  Urates^  chiefly 
consisting  of  urate  of  ammonia.  These  form  soft  irregular  concretions, 
deposited  from  acid  urine,  almost  always  in  the  kidneys,  and  nearly 
limited  to  young  children.  They  are  soluble  in  hot  water.  3.  Oxalate 
of  Lime  or  Mulberry  Calculus. — This  is  characterized  by  the  surface  being 
rough  and  tubcrculated  like  a  mulberry.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  generallj' 
spherical,  very  hard,  and  dark  brown  or  almost  black.  4.  Phosphaiic 
Calculi. — The  important  variety  is  iho  fusible  calculus,  consisting  of  mixed 
calcic  and  ammonio-magnesic  phosphates.  It  is  almost  always  formed 
in  the  bladder  and  on  a  nucleus  of  some  other  material.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  size  which  may  be  attained.  The  texture  is  loose  and  friable, 
easily  breaking  down,  and  presenting  a  chalky  or  earthy  appearance. 
Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  often  stud  the  surface.  By  heating  with  the 
blowpipe,  this  calculus  fuses  into  an  enamel-like  material.  Another  rare 
variety  is  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone-earth  calculus,  which  is  very 
white,  chalky-looking,  and  soft.  Among  th«^  exceptional  varieties  of 
calculus  are:  6.  Carbonate (f  lime.  6.  Cystin,  usually  ovate,  yellow  but 
changing  to  pale  green  on  long  exposure  to  light,  lustrous,  mammillated 
on  the  surface,  friable,  and  soft.  7.  Xanthin.  8.  Fatty  or  saponaceous 
concretions.  9.  Fibrinous  and  blood  concretions.  10.  Some  calculi  are 
alternating^  consisting  of  i^lternate  layers  of  two  or  more  primary  deposits. 

Pathology. — Most  of  the  calculi  mentioned  are  of  renal  origin,  being 
due  to  a  deposit  from  the  urine  as  it  is  first  excreted,  in  the  tubules  of  the 
kidney,  pelvis,  or  infundibula.  Such  are  termed  primaty  calculi,  and  the 
theories  as  to  the  cause  of  their  formation  are  :  1.  The  presence  in  excess 
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of  certain  normal  ingredients  in  the  urine  (uric  acid,  oxalates,  &c.) ;  or 
of  some  sparingly  soluble  abnormal  ingredient  (cystin,  xanthin).  2. 
Certain  conditions  of  the  urine  diminishing  its  solvent  power  over  some 
of  its  constituents,  e.  g.j  excessive  acidity  or  deficiency  of  chl(»ride  of 
sodium  and  alkaline  phosphates,  diminishing  the  solubility  of  uric  acid 
and  urates ;  alkalinity  from  fixed  alkali  leading  to  a  deposit  of  bone^arth 
phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime.  8.  The  presence  of  some  body  suitable 
to  form  a  nucleus  for  deposits.  The  mixed  phosphatic  calculHs  is  alracml 
always  formed  in  thehlaiUlcrj  and  results  from  decomposition  of  the  urine, 
which  becomes  ammoniacal ;  this  condition  being,  as  already  explained, 
favorable  for  the  deposition  of  earthy  phosphates,  which  are  often  mixe<l 
with  a  little  urate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Uencc  it  is  named 
a  aecondayy  calcuhis^  and  the  deposit  always  takes  place  on  some  nucleus, 
this  being  generally  a  calculus  which  has  passed  into  the  bladder.  If  the 
urine  is  retained  in  the  renal  pelvis,  and  becomes  ammoniacul,  a  phos- 
phatic calculus  may  form  there.  In  structure  a  calculus  usually  con- 
sists of  a  central  nucleus^  surrounded  by  the  body,  and  outside  all  there 
may  be  a  phosphatic  cruat.  The  nucleus  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  rest  of  the  calculus,  or  sometimes  it  consists  of  some 
foreign  body,  or  mucus,  or  blood.  A  section  generally  shows  a  stratified 
arrangement,  but  it  may  be  partly  or  entirely  rndiatcd.  Blended  in  the 
structure  of  calculi  there  is  always  a  little  organic  matter,  including  mucu:*, 
epitUelium,  blood,  pu?,  pigment,  «&c.  The  morbid  effects  liable  to  be  ex- 
cited by  renal  calculus  are:  1.  Hemorrhage,  from  direct  injury  to  some 
part  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  2.  Renal  congestion,  or  inflammation 
ending  in  abscess.  3.  Pyelitis  or  pyonephrosis.  4.  Uydronephrosisand 
renal  atrophy  as  the  result  of  impaction  in  the  ureter.  5.  Cystitis.  Occa- 
sionally culculi  become  lodged  in  cysts  or  pouches,  and  give  rise  to  no 
further  mischief.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  ureter  is  already  occlu- 
ded, and  a  stone  lodges  in  the  pervious  one,  leading  to  complete!  suppres- 
sion of  urine  with  uricmia.  Very  rarely  a  stone  makes  its  way  out  of 
the  renal  apparatus  into  other  parts,  such  as  the  peritoneum  or  intestines. 

Symi'TOMS. — The  clinical  signs  of  urinary  calculus  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  effects  above  mentioned,  and  they  need  not  be 
described  here.  It  is  only  requisite  to  point  out  what  syraptoras 
are  suggestive  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney,  and  to  describe  those 
characteristic  of  its  j)assage  along  the  ureter  to  the  bladder. 

The  symptoms  of  C(dculus  in  the  kidney  are  pain  over  the  renal 
region,  of  a  dull,  aching  character,  also  frequently  shooting  to- 
wards the  testes  and  thighs ;  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis ;  fre- 
quent micturition ;  and  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  blood,  pus. 
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>ithelium  from  the  pelvis  and  infuudibulum,  or  unorganized 
liments,  as  uric  acid,  oxalates,  &c.  These  are  usually  aggra- 
ited  by  anything  which  disturbs  the  position  of  the  calculus, 
jpecially  violent  exercise  or  jolting,  afler  which  the  symptoms 

m  assume  the  characters  of  nephritic  colic,  this  in  its  typical 
►rm  being  due  to  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter  to 
le  bladder.  It  is  characterized  by  sudden  excruciating  pain  in 
me  renal  region,  shooting  in  various  directions,  but  especially  to 
le  hypogastrium,  testis,  end  of  the  penis,  and  inside  of  the 
ligh ;  great  restlessness,  the  patient  tossing  about  in  all  direc- 
ions  to  try  to  obtain  relief;  constant  desire  to  micturate,  the 
nne,  however,  being  very  scanty  or  suppressed,  what  is  passed 
jing  high-colored,  often  bloody,  and  discharged  in  drops  with 
luch  burning  pain ;  retraction  of  the  testicles ;  collapse  and  faint- 

5,  with  cold,  clammy  sweats,  and  a  very  feeble  pulse ;  geuer- 
ily  distressing  nausea  and  vomiting ;  great  anxiety ;  and  some- 
imes  spasm  of  the  muscles  or  general  convulsions.  The  attack 
jts  a  variable  time,  there  being  commonly  temporary  remis- 
ions,  and  if  the  calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  the  symptoms  usu- 
lly  subside  with  equal  suddenness,  with  a  sense  of  intense  relief, 
id  the  patient  may  be  conscious  of  something  having  fallen  into 
le  bladder.  If  the  attack  lasts  some  time,  more  or  less  pyrexia 
liable  to  be  set  up. 


Cystitis — Vesical  Catarrh. 

Diseases  of  the  bladder  are  mainly  surgical,  but  it  is  necessary 
allude  to  cystitis,  as  this  complaint  is  not  uncommon  in  medi- 
l1  practice. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  vesical  catarrh  are:  1.  Direct  irri- 

ttion,  especially  by  calculi  and  morbid  growths,  or  from  certain 

mditions  of  the  urine,  as  after  taking  excess  of  cantharides, 

»paiba,  beer,  or  spirits,  but  particularly  when  it  becomes  ammo- 

liacal  as  the  result  of  retention  from  some  impediment  to  its 

icape,  or  from  paralysis  in  spinal  disease.     2.  Extension  of  in- 

iramation  in  the  vicinity,  especially  that  of  gonorrhoea.    3.  Ex- 

mre  to  cold  or  wet     4.  Acute  exanthemata  occasionally. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Acute  cystitis  is  characterized 

Ij  redneaSy  swelling,  and  softening  of  the  raucous  membrane, 

55 
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with  formation  of  excess  of  mucus  and  detachment  of  epithelium 
with  young  cells.  In  the  chronic  form  the  color  becomes  often 
dirty  gmy  or  brown,  there  is  thickening  of  the  tissues,  with,  in 
time,  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  the  walls  becoming 
much  thicker  and  tough.  Abundant  muco-purulent  or  purulent 
matter  forms  in  the  bladder,  and  the  surface  may  ulcerate  or 
even  become  gangrenous  in  time,  or  suppuration  between  the 
coats  may  take  place,  ending  in  extensive  destruction  and  struc- 
tural changes.  The  urine  is  generally  decomposed  and  ammo- 
niacal.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  result  in  some  cases  of 
an  alkaline  fermentation  set  up  by  the  mucus  formed  in  the 
bladder.  Niemeyer  and  others,  however,  have  advanced  the 
opinion  that  this  decomposition  is  generally  the  consequence  of 
the  repeated  use  of  dirty  catheters,  by  which  low  vital  organisms 
are  introduced  into  the  bladder. 

Symptoms. — The  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  cystitis  are 
uneasiness  and  a  sense  of  heat  over  the  bladder,  in  the  perineum, 
and  along  the  urethra ;  in  some  cases  tenderness  in  the  hypogas- 
trium ;  constant  inclination  to  micturate,  a  few  drops  of  urine 
being  passed,  which  causes  great  pain  and  burning;  and  the 
presence  of  more  or  less  mucus  in  the  urine.    There  may  be  some 
pyrexia.     The  chief  indication  of  chronic  cystitis  is  derived  from 
the  urine,  which  contains  much  mucus  and  epithelium  or  pus, 
or  sometimes  blood,  and  if  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  the  pus  is 
converted  into  a  gelatinous,  ropy,  adhesive  substance,  which  is 
poured  with  difficulty  from  one  vessel  into  another,  and  may 
be  drawn  out  into  strings.     In  time  there  is  often  much  cod- 
stitutional  disturbance,  with  hectic,  and,  if  there  is  extensive 
suppuration  or  gangrene,  low  typhoid  symptoms  are  liable  to 
arise,  or  those  of  peritonitis. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  UBINABT  AFFECTIOM^ 

The  diagnosis  of  urinary  diseases  is  founded  on  the  bistoiy  o> 
the  case  as  revealing  some  of  the  causes  of  these  complaioti;  tke 
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symptoms  present  referable  to  the  urinary  organs,  and  their  char- 
acters; physical  examination,  especially  as  regards  the  state  of 
the  urine ;  the  presence  of  symptoms  remotely  due  to  the  renal 
disorder,  particularly  dropsy  and  unemic  phenomena;  and  the 
general  or  constitutional  state.  The  cases  may  be  arranged  under 
'  certain  groups. 

1.  Acute  Inflammatory  Affections, — These  include  acute  Bright' s 
\  disease,  sitppurative  iiephriiis,  pyelitis ,  and  perinephritis.     In  all 

there  is  generally  much  pain  in  the  kidneys,  with  functional  dis- 
turbance, and  pyrexia,  but  they  may  generally  be  distinguished 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  each  occurs,  the  characters  of 
the  urine,  and  as  regards  Bright's  disease,  by  the  dropsy  and 
other  characteristic  symptoms  which  accompany  it.  In  pyelitis 
I  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  epithelium  from  the  pelvis  and  in- 
!  fundibula  is  highly  important,  and  later  on  pus  appears.  Suppu- 
rative nephritis  may  give  rise  to  physical  signs  of  an  abscess  in 
the  renal  region.  Perinephritis  is,  as  a  rule,  but  not  invariably, 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  morbid  characters  of  the 
urine.  Active  congestion  might  possibly  be  mistaken  at  first 
for  some  of  the  inflammatory  affections,  but  the  milder  character 
of  the  symptoms  and  their  speedy  subsidence  sufficiently  char- 
acterize it.  Acute  cystitis  sometimes  simulates  renal  inflamma- 
tion. 

2.  An  important  group  of  cases  are  those  including  the  varie- 
ties of  chronic  Bright* s  disease.  The  existence  of  this  disease  is 
often  quite  evident  from  the  history  and  the  symptoms,  especially 

r  the  characters  of  the  urine.  However,  the  only  sign  of  the  aifec- 
\  tion  may  be  albuminuria,  and  therefore  it  is  most  desirable  to 
get  into  a  routine  practice  of  examining  the  urine,  especially 
if  an  individual  is  persistently  out  of  health  without  any  obvious 
cause,  or  suffers  constantly  from  dyspeptic  symptoms  or  head- 
ache. Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  albuminuria  may 
be  due  to  other  causes  besides  renal  disease,  especially  cardiac 
obstruction  or  admixture  of  albuminous  fluids.  Careful  micro- 
scopic examination  is  necessary,  so  as  to  detect  casts  if  present. 
The  ophthalmoscope  is  highly  important  in  diagnosis  in  some 
cases,  and  its  employment  has  not  un frequently  been  the  means 
of  revealing  Bright's  disease  where  it  was  previously  unsuspected. 
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The  diagnosis  between  the  different  varieties  is  founded  on  the 
conditions  under  which  they  arise,  and  their  special  symptoms, 
which  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  stage  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  kidneys  may  often  be  determined  with  much  accuracy 
by  a  careful  observation  of  the  microscopic  elements.  Acute 
Bright's  disease  may  occur  as  an  exacerbation  of  the  chronic 
form,  and  it  is  very  important  to  determine  whether  such  is  the 
case  or  not  by  the  previous  history,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
any  evident  cause  of  the  acute  attack,  and  the  characters  of  the 
urine;  if  there  is  much  blood  and  renal  epithelium  discharged, 
and  if  the  elements  do  not  show  signs  of  degenerative  changes, 
the  case  is  probably  recent  and  acute.  The  occurrence  of  an 
acute  inflammatory  affection  or  uraemia  in  the  course  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  not  previously  known  to  exist,  may  be  very 
puzzling.  The  rule  of  always  examining  the  urine  will  generally 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  renal  affection. 

3.  In  certain  urinary  affections  the  prominent  symptom  is  the 
discharge  of  blood  or  pus  in  the  urine.     Some  of  the  points  to  be 
noticed  in  making  out  the  source  and  pathological  cause  of  these 
have  already  been  considered,  and  in  addition  the  following  are 
important,  viz. :  The  history  and  previous  symptoms  as  revealing 
some  cause,  such  as  calculus  or  stricture  ;  the  seat  of  local  symp- 
toms, whether  pointing  to  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  urethra;  the 
characters  of  the  urine,  with  the  amount  of  the  abnormal  ingre- 
dient, its  mode  of  admixture  and  exact  appearances,  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  discharged,  and  the  other  microscopic  elements 
with  which  it  is  mixed ;  the  results  of  thorough  physical  exam- 
ination ;  and  the  general  symptoms  present.     With  r^ard  to 
pyuria,  one  of  the  chief  difliculties  is  to  tell  whether  it  results 
from  pyelitis  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  lower 
passages,  especially  when  these  conditions  are  associated.    The 
presence  of  epithelium  from  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  \a  venr 
important  at  flrst  in  revealing  pyelitis,  but  it  disappears  in  tim^; 
if  the  complaint  exists  alone,  however,  the  local  symptoms  and 
discharge  oi  acid  urine  containing  much  pus,  especially  if  witha 
history  of  some  cause,  are  sufficiently  distinctive.     When  p« 
comes  from  the  bladder,  it  is  frequently  ropy  and  tenaciottf»  «• 
account  of  ammoniacal  urine,  being  discharged  mainly  towaiA 
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the  end  of  the  act  of  micturition.  When  disease  of  the  lower 
passages  and  bladder  has  been  in  existence  for  a  length  of  time, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  involved.  When  pus 
originates  in  urethral  inflammation,  there  are  the  local  signs  of 
this,  while  pus  escapes  before  the  urine,  and  can  be  pressed  out 
independently.  In  doubtful  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  pass  a  catheter,  and  thus  remove  some  of  the  urine 
directly  from  the  bladder  for  examination. 

4.  Occasionally  the  chief  matter  in  diagnosis  is  to  determine 
the  nature  of  a  tumor  in  the  reiial  region.  This  may  be  due  to 
renal  abscesSypyotiephrosiSy  hxjdro nephrosis ,  cancer  or  a  non-malignant 
growth,  hydatid  disease,  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  or  pei'i- 
nephritis.     The  distinctive  features  of  these  have  been  sufficiently 

]  pointed  out  in  their  description,  the  characters  of  the  enlargement 
and  of  the  urine  being  important  elements  in  diagnosis.  It  may 
be  requisite  to  employ  an  exploratory  trocar.  The  tumor  may 
become  so  large  as  to  fill  the  abdomen,  so  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible, except  by  the  history,  to  tell  its  origin ;  and  when  due  to 
fluid  accumulation  it  may  simulate  ascites.  A  renal  tumor  may 
be  mistaken  for  one  in  connection  with  the  ovary,  uterus,  supra- 
renal capsule,  liver,  spleen,  or  neighboring  glands ;  or  for  an  ac- 
cumulation in  the  intestines. 

5.  Pain  is  often  referred  to  the  renal  region,  but  this  is  com- 
monly due  to  myalgia,  neuralgia,  accumulations  in  the  colon, 
and  other  causes.  Should  there  be  reason  to  suspect  calculus, 
careful  and  repeated  examination  of  the  urine  must  be  made, 
particularly  for  uric  acid  and  oxalates,  epithelium  from  the  uri- 
nary passages,  traces  of  blood  or  pus,  and  it  may  be  well  to  do 
this  after  the  patient  has  taken  some  severe  exercise.  As  a  rule 
nephritic  colic  is  easy  to  diagnose,  but  the  same  symptoms  may 
result  from  the  transit  of  a  blood-clot  or  hydatid  vesicle.  An  at- 
tack may  also  be  simulated  by  the  passage  of  a  gallstone,  severe 
neuralgia,  or  intestinal  colic. 

General  Prognosis. 

Any  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  serious,  especially  if  it  is 
extensive  and  if  both  organs  are  involved.  Of  the  acute  affec- 
tionSy  Brigbt's  disease  demands  the  first  consideration.     A  large 
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Dumber  of  cases  recover  completely,  but  there  is  a  tendeucy  to 
lapse  into  the  chronic  state,  and  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  urine 
carefully  for  some  time,  before  giving  a  final  prognosis.  If  with 
the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  the  albumen  and  other  abuoriiinl 
ingredients  steadily  diminish,  and  the  urine  is  gradually  restoR-d 
to  its  normal  characters  and  composition,  the  pn ►gnosis  is  favora- 
ble. Even  should  slight  albuminuria  hold  on  for  some  time,  ac- 
companied with  a  few  casts,  the  case  may  end  in  ultimate  ro(M»v- 
ery.  If  albumen  continues  abundant  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
prognosis  becomes  more  serious ;  much  will  dej>end  also  on  the 
presence  and  characters  of  the  cast^,  whether  these  show  that  the 
disease  is  subsiding,  or  that  it  is  becoming  confirmed,  with  <legt'ii- 
erative  changes  in  and  destruction  of  the  epithelium.  Recovery 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactorv  until  everv  trace  of  albuim-n 
has  disappeared.  The  immediate  prognosis  is  more  grave  if  tlu* 
urine  becomes  very  scanty,  and  contains  a  large  ijuantity  of  albu- 
men, blood,  and  casts.  The  chief  signs  of  immediate  danger  are 
uriemic  symptoms;  anlema  of  the  glottis  and  lungs,  or  abundant 
pleuritic  or  pericardial  effusions ;  severe  erysipelas  coniplicatiiijr 
dropsy ;  and  acute  inflammatory  complications. 

^Suppurative  inflammations  about  the  kidney  are  very  serious, 
on  account  of  the  interference  with  the  urinary  secretion,  the 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  dangers  of  rupture  of  the  pur- 
ulent accumulation.  Pyelitis  differs  much  in  its  gravity  acet»nl- 
ing  to  its  duration,  its  cause,  and  whether  it  is  single  or  double. 
When  confirmed  it  is  always  serious,  but  even  after  complete  tle- 
struction  of  the  kidney  recovery  may  follow  if  only  one  organ  i? 
involved.  Calculous  pyelitis  is  much  more  favorable  than  that 
which  follows  chronic  disease  in  the  lower  jMissages,  or  that  which 
is  excited  by  tubercle  or  cant.'cr. 

The  prognosis  in  chronic  Bright*s  disease,  while  always  more 
or  less  unfavorable,  differs  much  in  different  cases.  The  termi- 
nation is  most  rapid  in  the  large  white  kidney,  but  much  will 
depend  on  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  changw  in  the 
kidneys,  as  revealed  by  the  urine.  Patients  suffering  from  this 
complaint  may,  however,  live  for  many  years,  and  even  enj«»J 
comparatively  good  health.  The  circumstani*es  which  ri'nder 
the  prognosis  more  unfavorable  arc  a  long  duration  of  the  diseflao; 
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Steady  dimiDUtion  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  without  corre- 
sponding increase  in  density ;  excessive  albuminuria,  with  abun- 
dant granular  and  fatty  casts  or  oil-globules ;  extensive  dropsy, 
with  serous  effusions ;  obstinate  dryness  of  the  skin ;  marked  car- 
diac hypertrophy  and  vascular  changes ;  persistent  dyspepsia  or 
disturbances  of  the  bowels  ;  and  constant  pyrexia.  It  is  wonder- 
ful, however,  how  much  improvement  in  symptoms  may  be  brought 
about  in  some  apparently  hopeless  cases.  There  is  always  a  dan- 
ger at  any  moment  of  the  supervention  of  uraemia,  acute  exacer- 
bations, or  inflammatory  complications,  the  last  being  very  easily 
set  up  and  being  much  more  grave  than  usual. 

Patients  suflering  from  Bright's  disease  are  very  bad  subjects 
for  injuries  or  operations. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  particularly  to  the  prognosis  of  the 
rarer  forms  of  renal  disease.  With  regard  to  calculus,  there  are  a 
good  many  dangers  attending  it ;  it  may  produce  extensive  dis- 
organization, and  its  passage  to  the  bladder  may  prove  fatal.  If 
the  stone  is  very  large,  or  if  there  are  several,  the  prognosis  is 
worse.    Calculus  is  a  disease  liable  to  recur. 


General  Treatment. 

1.  Acvie  Inflammatory  Affections. — The  general  measures  appli- 
cable at  the  outset  to  all  forms  of  acute  renal  inflammation  are 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  completely  at  rest ;  to  cup  over  the 
loins  to  the  extent  of  from  6  to  10  or  12  ounces,  if  the  case  is 
favorable,  or  otherwise  to  dry  cup  freely ;  to  apply  hot  poultices 
or  fomentations  constantly  across  the  loins;  to  give  low  diet,  with 
abundance  of  diluent  drinks ;  and  to  make  the  bowels  act  well. 
In  suppurative  nephritis,  should  there  be  signs  of  an  abscess, 
this  should  be  encouraged  to  the  surface,  and  opened  when  the 
proper  times  arrives.  At  this  time  much  support  may  be  req uired , 
especially  if  there  are  typhoid  symptoms.  In  pyelitis  it  is  very 
important  to  remove  the  cause,  if  possible ;  and  when  it  is  due  to 
a  calculus,  a  considerable  amount  of  opium  or  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  morphia  is  often  needed  in  order  to  ease  the  pain. 

The  treatment  of  acute  BrighVs  disease  calls  for  special  consid- 
eration. Removal  of  blood  requires  particular  caution,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tendency  to  amemia,  and  it  should  be  omitted  if  the 
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patient  is  weak,  and  especially  if  chronic  renal  disease  has  pre- 
viously existed.  The  most  important  object  in  treatment  is  to 
endeavor  to  get  the  skin  to  act  freely  and  persistently.  This  is  best 
efl'ected  by  making  the  patient  wear  flannel,  lie  between  blankets, 
avoiding  every  source  of  draught,  and  make  use  of  warm,  hot- 
air,  or  vapor  baths,  repeated  daily  or  less  frequently  as  circum- 
stances indicate.  Dr.  W.  Roberts  recommends  the  warm  "  blan- 
ket-bath." Internally  full  doses  of  citrate  or  acetate  of  potash 
or  liq.  ammon.  acetatis  may  be  given,  freely  diluted,  with 
a  few  minims  of  tincture  of  henbane,  and  some  authorities  highly 
recommend  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  antimonial  wine.  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  dittretics.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  practical  observers  proves  that  some  of  them 
may  often  be  given  with  great  benefit.  In  the  first  place  the 
patient  should  drink  water  freely,  in  order  to  aid  in  eliminating 
and  wa,shing  away  the  urinary  solids  and  the  materials  accumu- 
lating in  the  kidneys.  All  stimulants  must  be  forbidden  in  the 
acute  stage.  In  addition  to  the  vegetable  salts  of  potash  already 
mentioned,  cream  of  tartar,  digitalis,  and  infusion  of  fresh  broom- 
tops  have  been  beneficially  employed  in  combating  the  dropsy. 
The  bowels  must  be  made  to  act  freely  by  means  of  a  dose  of 
compound  jalap  powder  every  morning  or  on  alternate  morning?, 
and  this  may  be  combined  with  cream  of  tartar.  Later  on  po- 
dophyllin  or  elaterium  may  be  required  if  the  dropsy  does  not 
subside. 

Various  symptoms  frequently  call  for  attention  during  the 
course  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  especially  vomiting  and  uncmic 
phenomena.     The  management  of  inflammatory  complication?, 
especially  those  in  the  chest,  is  often  a  matter  of  njuch  diflSculty. 
Lowering  treatment  is  decidedly  not  admissible,  and  on  no  account 
must  mercury  be  given,  as  in  renal  diseases  the  smallest  dose  is 
liable  to  produce  most  serious  salivation.     Blistering  and  appli- 
cation of  turpentine  require  great  care,  as  they  tend  to  irritate 
the  kidneys.     Opium  must  also  be  avoided,  or  only  given  verr 
cautiously.     Free  dry  cupping,   sinapisms,  warm  fomentations 
or  i)oultices,  and  chloroform  epithems  are  the  best  local  applies* 
tions. 

After  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  diaphoirtic, 
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diuretic,  and  purgative  remedies  must  be  moderated,  and  at  this 
time  the  mo9t  valuable  medicine  is  iron.  Care  is  needed  in  com- 
mencing with  this  drug,  and  it  should  be  given  at  first  in  a  mild 
form,  in  small  doses,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched.  The 
tincture  of  the  sesquichloride,  syrup  of  phosphate,  ammonio-citrate, 
or  ferrum  redactum  are  the  best  preparations,  and  if  the  first  is 
tolerated  in  full  doses,  excellent  results  are  brought  about.  Qui- 
nine may  be  combined  with  it,  and  this  remedy  is  particularly 
recommended  after  scarlatina.  The  diet  should  be  gradually 
improved,  being  made  nutritious  and  digestible,  and  during  con- 
valescence a  little  wine  may  be  given  if  it  agrees.  The  greatest 
care  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  guard  against  a  relapse.  The 
patient  should  always  wear  flannel  all  over  the  body,  and  avoid 
every  possible  exposure — indeed  it  is  advisable  to  enforce  confine- 
ment to  the  bedroom  until  the  albumen  has  quite  disappeared, 
and  for  some  time  much  care  is  needed.  Afterwards  a  change  to 
a  warm  protected  neighborhood  is  very  beneficial,  or  this  may  be 
recommended  if  the  case  tends  to  become  chronic. 

2.  Chronic  Bright' 8  Disease. — This  complaint  requires  very 
careful  and  varied  management,  and  it  is  diflUcult  to  indicate  any 
definite  line  of  treatment  applicable  to  all  its  forms.  Still  there 
are  certain  principles  to  be  followed,  which  will  now  be  pointed 
out. 

a.  It  is  very  important  to  find  out  the  came  of  the  disease,  and 
remove  it  if  possible,  e.  g.^  abuse  of  alcohol,  constant  exposure,  or 
suppuration  setting  up  albuminoid  disease,  h.  Hygienic  and 
dietetic  management  demands  careful  and  constant  attention.  In 
those  cases  where  there  is  merely  albuminuria,  this  is  oflen  all 
that  is  needed.  The  patient  must  be  completely  clad  in  flannel, 
avoid  exposure,  especially  a  chill  or  wet,  and  take  moderate  exer- 
cise daily.  If  possible,  a  residence  in  a  tolerably  warm,  equable, 
and  sheltered  district  is  advisable,  or  a  temporary  change  to  such 
a  district  should  be  recommended.  A  sea  voyage  is  sometimes 
highly  beneficial  in  cases  not  far  advanced.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  free  action  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  warm  and  other 
baths  with  friction.  The  diet  requires  supervision,  being  made 
of  a  nutritious  and  digestible  kind.  Milk  may  be  usually  taken 
in  large  quantities.     Skimmed-milk  has  been  specially  recom- 
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mended   in   the   treatment  of  B right's   disease,  as  in  dial>etes. 
Strong  stimulants  are  better  avoided,  but  light  wines  or  a  gla* 
of  good  bitter  ale  often  do  good.     The  bowels  must  be  kept  well 
opened  daily,  and  the  digestive  powers  maintained  in  good  order, 
c.  Treatment  directed  to  the  coiistifutiojial  state  and  to  the  condi- 
Hon  of  the  blood  is  of  the  highest  value.     The  administration  of 
iroHy  regularly  and  perscveringly  carried  out,  often  provinces  the 
most  beneficial  results,  improving  the  state  of  the  blood  and  gen- 
eral system.     If  it  can  be  taken,  the  tincture  of  steel  is  the  best 
form,  or  the  solution  of  pernitratc,  but  the  saccharated  carbonate, 
ferrum  redactum,  syrup  of  iodide  or  phosphate,  ammonio-citrate, 
or  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  are  also  very  useful.     Among  other 
constitutional  conditions  requiring  special  attention  are  phthisic 
albuminoid  disease,  gout,  and  saturnism,     d.  Some  authoritiesi 
consider  it  desirable  to  diminish  the  amount  of  albumen  discharged, 
by  means  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  mineral  acids,  alum,  or  iodide 
of  potassium.     It  is  very  questionable  whether  any  of  these  an? 
efficacious  in   this  direction,     e.  Dropsy  is  the   chief  symptom 
calling  for  interference  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  Bright'^ 
disease.      Purgatives  and  batlis  are  the  remedies.      Among  the 
former  jalap,  cream  of  tartar,  elaterium,  scammony,  gamboge, 
and  podophyllin,  arc  the  most  us»eful.     Some  give  liq.  animoDiff 
acet.  freely  with  iron,  to  act  as  a  diaphoretic ;  others  recommend 
James  s  or  Dover's  powder.     Opinions  are  much  divided  with  re- 
gard to  diuretics y  both  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  them,  and  as 
to  the  most  efficacious.     In  my  experience  certainly  they  are  not 
of  much  use  as  a  rule,  and  they  may  do  considerable  harm.    In 
extreme  dropsy,  puncture  or  incision  of  the  skin  of  the  legs  or 
scrotum  may  be  required.     Great  care  is  necessary  when  this  i? 
done,  to  guard  against  erysipelas,  by  applying  warm  moist  flan- 
nels, frequently  changed  and  thoroughly  cleansed  beft)re  being 
reapplied,  and  by  ^  ponging  the  parts  well  each  time.     Some  em- 
ploy antiseptic  washes.     Particular  care  is  also  needed  against 
pressure,  or  irritation  by  urine.    /.  Among  other  symptoms  which 
are  likely  to  require  treatment  are  thase  of  dyspe|)sia,  vomiting, 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  headache,  and  uraemia.     The  remarb 
made  under  acute  Bright's  disease  as  to  iuflamraator}'  complica- 
tions apply  here  also.     g.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  patients  agaiifeft 
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the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  hygienic  matters 
already  mentioned.  If  there  is  cardiac  hypertrophy,  with  changes 
in  the  vessels,  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage should  be  borne  in  mind. 

3.  Purulent  Discliarge  in  the  Urine, — Should  this  symptom  re- 
quire special  treatment,  the  principles  are :  a.  To  remove  any 
obvious  cause  of  the  suppuration,  if  possible.  6.  To  administer 
remedies  to  check  the  formation  of  pus,  the  chief  being  alum,  as- 
tringent preparations  of  iron,  mineral  acids,  tannic  or  gallic  acid, 
vegetable  astringents,  particularly  decoction  of  uva  ursi  or  buchu, 
metallic  astringents  in  obstinate  cases,  balsams  and  resins,  espe- 
cially balsam  copaiba}  and  turpentine.  If  the  bladder  is  affected, 
injections  of  warm  water  are  useful,  or  even  astringent  injections 
carefully  employed,  c.  To  support  the  general  health  and  treat 
the  constitutional  state  by  good  diet,  change  of  air,  sea-bathing, 
tonics,  and  cod-liver  oil. 

4.  Some  conditions  of  the  kidney  occasionally  need  operative 
ijUerference,  In  pyonephrons  or  abscess  of  the  kidney  it  may  be 
requisite  to  let  out  the  pus.  In  hydronephros^is  the  first  point  is  to 
endeavor  to  remove  the  obstruction  which  causes  the  retention  of 
urine,  and  frequent  manipulation  and  shampooing  of  the  tumor 
has  sometimes  been  found  effectual.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  and 
there  are  indications  of  danger,  tapping  must  be  resorted  to  and 
repeated  if  necessary.  Hydatid  tumor  must  be  treated  in  the 
manner  before  described  in  connection  with  the  liver.  The  re- 
moval of  the  kidney  for  cancer  or  other  solid  tumor  is  scarcely 
permissible,  but  has  been  performed. 

5.  The  treatment  of  calcxdu^  is  very  important.  In  the  first 
place  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  formationy  if  the 
urine  gives  indications  that  there  is  a  danger  of  this,  or  if  there 
has  been  a  previous  history  of  stone.  The  chief  general  measures 
recommended  for  this  purpose  are,  to  make  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  water,  so  as  to  maintain  the  urine  in  a  dilute  state ;  not 
to  allow  too  long  intervals  between  meals,  but  to  take  four  or  five 
light  meals  during  the  day  ;  and  not  to  lie  too  much  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  the  hours  of  sleep  being  moderate.  Uric  acid 
calculus  is  further  guarded  against  by  strict  regulation  of  diet. 
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which  must  be  mainlv  farinaceous,  all  heavy  meals  with  much 
meat  and  rich  wines  being  avoided  ;  and  by  administering  mmle- 
rate  quantities  of  bicarbonate  or  citrate  of  potash.     Oxalate  of 
lime  calculus  is  prevented  by  keeping  the  urine  vcr}'  dilute : 
maintaining  the  activity  of  the  skin;  avoiding  certain  vegetable:* 
rich  in  oxalates,  especially  rhubarb  and  sorrel,  and  also  calcareous 
waters :  and  giving  alkaline  carbonates.     Phosphatic  calculus  is 
obviated  by  careful  attention  to  the  bladder,  if  this  organ  is  dis- 
eased, and  by  endeavoring  to  change  the  character  of  the  urine; 
if  it  is  ammoniacal,  it  may  be  desirable  to  wash  out  the  bladder 
with  dilute  acids.     It  has  been  thought  possible  to  dmoh^  calculi 
after  their  formation — those  of  uric  acid  in  the  kidnevs  bv  ad- 
ministering   acetate   or    citrate  of  potash    freely    in  frequently 
repeated  doses;  those  of  phosphates,  by  dilute  acid  injections  into 
the  bladder.     For  nephritic  colic  the  remedies  are  free  administra- 
tion of  opium  by  mouth  or  rectum,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphia ;  belladonna,  if  opium  is  not  admissible ;  warm  baths, 
with  fomentation  or  poultices  over  the  loins  ;  and  the  free  use  of 
warm  demulcent  drinks.     It  may  be  necessary  to  cup  the  loins. 
Change  of  posture  and  manipulation  along  the  ureter  have  been 
said  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  a  calculus.     If  the  jiain  is  extreme, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  administer  chloroform.     Vomiting  and  wl- 
lapse   must   be   attended   to.      Surgical  treatment   is  of  course 
usually  required  when  a  stone  reaches  the  bladder,  and  in  rare 
instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  a  large  calcula< 
by  operation  from  the  i)elvis  of  the  kidney,  but  only  if  it  has  Inl 
to  an  abscess.     The  treatment  of  the  pathological  conditions  in- 
duced by  stone  have  already  been  considered. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

DISEASES  OF'  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS. 

Clinical  Characters. — The  signs  to  be  sought  for  as  indic.nting  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  absorbent  glands  are:  1.  Pain  and  tendfme$i'\f^ 
these  etructurcs,  often  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness.     2.   Enlargement^  gw- 
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erally  accompanied  with  changes  in  consistence.  This  may  be  limited, 
or  affect  the  glands  extensively  throughout  the  body,  not  uncommonly 
giving  rise  to  considerable  tumors.  The  superficial  ginnds  arc  either 
distinct,  or  tend  to  form  nodular,  irregular,  firm  musses,  owing  to  a 
number  of  glands  being  aggregated  together,  or  chains  of  these  may  be 
involved.  Those  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin  are  most  commonly 
affected.  In  the  chest  they  may  give  rise  to  the  physical  signs  of  mediaS' 
iinal  tumor.  They  can  frequently  bo  felt  in  the  abdomen  by  making 
steady  deep  pressure  or  grasping  portions  of  the  walls,  either  as  separate 
nodules  or  as  a  distinct  tumor.  The  latter  is  deeply  situated,  nodular, 
and  fixed,  being  usually  not  very  large.  3.  Interference  with  the  passage 
of  Lymph  and  Chyle. — It  has  been  supposed  that  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  lymph  may  lead  to  its  coagulation  and  to  a  kind  of  solid  oedema. 
Interference  with  the  progress  of  the  chyle  will  gravely  affect  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body,  and  thus  induce  emaciation.  4.  Evidences  of  Pressure 
vpon^  Irritation,  or  Destruction  of  neighboring  Structures. — These  will  of 
course  vary  with  the  situation  of  the  enlarged  glands.  Neuralgic  pains 
and  localized  oedema  are  not  unfrequently  observed,  owing  to  nerves  and 
veins  being  affected.  In  the  chest  and  abdomen  more  or  less  of  the  signs 
of  pressure  may  be  present,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  other  tumors.  By  their 
irritation  also  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  and  other  structures 
may  be  excited.  The  glands  are  liable  to  undergo  destructive  changes, 
which  may  implicate  neighboring  parts,  causing  serious  damage.  For 
instance,  they  may  suppurate  and  destroy  the  cutaneous  structures  ;  or  in 
the  chest  lead  to  destruction  of  portions  of  the  lungs,  or  perforation  of 
air-tubes  or  vessels;  in  the  abdomen  to  perforative  peritonitis  or  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowels.  5.  Symptoms  indicating  some  Const  Hut  icmal  Cacfiexia. 
— These  are  of  much  importance,  necessarily  differing  in  their  character 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Special  Diseases. 

1.  The  absorbent  glands  are  very  liable  to  become  the  seat  of 
(ictive  congestion  or  acute  inflammation — adenitis — especially  from 
some  neighboring  irritation  conveyed  along  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels ;  from  some  infective  poison,  e.  (/.,  syphilitic  virus ;  or  from 
injury  and  straining.  This  jnay  subside  or  go  on  to  suppuration, 
or  leave  the  glands  chronically  enlarged,  especially  if  the  irrita- 
tion is  repeated  several  times.  The  only  symptoms  are  pain, 
tenderness,  stiffness,  and  swelling  of  the  affected  glands,  which 
may  be  followed  by  signs  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  There 
is  frequently  some  pyrexia.     Chronic  iyiflammation  is  set  up  in 
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some  cases,  the  glands  becoming  gradually  enlarged  and  hard- 
ened ;  and  they  may  subsequently  degenerate  or  form  abscesses. 

2.  A  very  important  morbid  condition  of  the  glands  is  that  of 
simple  hypertrophy  or  lymphadenoma.  This  has  been  previously  al- 
luded to  as  occurring  in  one  form  of  leucocythannin,  and  it  is  the 
prominent  anatomical  character  of  what  is  known  as  Hodgkins 
disease,  which  is  presumed  to  be  a  constitutional  affection,  essen- 
tially characterized  by  hyperplasia  of  the  glands  more  or  less 
throughout  the  body,  followed  by  increase  of  the  lymphatic  tis- 
sues in  the  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  and  various  other  structures. 
The  glands  often  form  considerable  tumors,  superficial  or  in 
internal  cavities,  of  somewhat  soft  consistence.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  enlargement  is  entirely  due  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gland-tissue.  Clinically,  in  addition  to  the  en- 
larged glands,  which  are  generally  painless,  there  are  signs,  as 
a  rule,  of  profound  constitutional  disturbance,  which  may  precede 
the  glandular  hypertrophy,  characterized  by  extreme  aniemia, 
with  its  accompanying  symptoms,  and  oflen  an  appearance  of 
severe  illness ;  marked  muscular  weakness,  the  patient  frequently 
tottering  and  trembling ;  feeble  circulation ;  and  great  emacia- 
tion. CEdema  of  the  legs  is  common.  There  is  no  increase  of 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  In  one  case  which  came  under 
my  care,  the  course  of  the  disease  was  quite  acute,  attended  with 
considerable  fever  and  profuse  perspirations,  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, and  mental  wandering  at  times.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  several  instances  in  which  the  glands  of  the  neck,  axilla, 
&c.,  were  extensively  hypertrophied,  where  the  system  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  affected,  the  patients  enjoying  very  fair  health. 

3.  Scrofulous  or  Tubercular  Disease. — In  scrofulous 
subjects,  especially  children,  one  of  the  prominent  characters  in 
many  cases  is  chronic  enlargement  of  the  external  glands,  especially 
those  of  the  neck,  there  being  a  subsequent  tendency  to  degener- 
ation and  breaking  down  of  their  structure,  with  unhealthy  sup 
puration.  In  other  cases  the  glands  within  the  abdomen  aud 
chest  are  extensively  affected.  The  enlargement  was  formerly 
considered  as  being  due  to  an  unhealthy  chronic  iuflammatioo, 
or  to  a  deposit  of  tubercles.  Now,  however,  it  is  known  to  be 
the  result  of  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  elements,  these  ooosti- 
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tutiDg  the  "  tubercles."  They  have  a  very  low  vitality,  and  are 
very  liable  to  become  speedily  disorganized  and  caseous,  and  they 
may  finally  dry  up  and  calcify,  or  go  on  to  unhealthy  suppuration 
and  burst  or  destroy  neighboring  tissues.  When  the  affected 
glands  are  superficial  they  are  easily  recognized.  In  the  chest 
they  constitute  the  disease  named  h'onchial  phthisis,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  causing  the  signs  of  a  tumor,  the  glands  are  liable  to  soften 
and  give  rise  to  excavations,  involving  the  lungs  ultimately,  or 
opening  into  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus,  the  pleura,  or  a  great 
vessel.  If  they  communicate  with  the  air-passag(»,  there  is  much 
expectoration  of  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter,  often  of  blood, 
caseous  matter,  and  calcareous  particles.  When  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  implicated — Tabes  mesenterica — they  may  be  felt  sepa- 
rately or  as  a  mass,  and  often  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  peritoneal 
irritation  or  infiammation,  flatulence,  colicky  pains,  and  other 
digestive  disturbances.  Owing  to  the  flatus  the  abdomen  is 
generally  much  distended.  Appetite  may  be  excessive,  lost,  or 
capricious.  The  bowels  are  frequently  irregular,  either  consti- 
pated or  relaxed,  with  unhealthy  stools.  In  exceptional  instances 
the  softened  glands  have  ruptured  into  the  peritoneum  or  intes- 
tines. In  this  variety  of  gland  disease  there  is  usually  consider- 
able constitutional  disorder,  indicated  by  emaciation,  debility, 
and  fever  tending  to  a  hectic  type.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  frequently 
extreme  when  the  lacteal  glands  are  affected,  and  it  is  also  very 
marked  in  bronchial  phthisis  if  the  glands  break  up.  In  chil- 
dren, in  whom  this  complaint  is  much  the  most  common,  there 
is  in  many  cases  no  evidence  of  tubercle  in  other  organs ;  but  in 
adults  the  lungs  or  other  structures  are  generally  involved.  Re- 
covery may  be  brought  about  even  when  the  glands  tliroughout 
the  body  have  been  extensively  affected,  many  of  them  remain- 
ing as  calcified  masses. 

4.  Lardaceous  Disease. — The  glands  are  often  the  seat  of 
albuminoid  infiltration.  They  are  then  very  firm,  small,  and  on 
section  present  the  characteristic  pale,  homogeneous,  waxy  ap- 
pearance. In  the  abdomen  they  can  be  felt  as  little  hard  masses, 
separate,  and  readily  movable.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
those  of  the  general  disease. 

5.  Cancer. — ^As  a  secondary  deposit  cancer  is  very  liable  to 
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implicate  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  rtroc- 
tures  affected  with  this  disease.  It  may  commence  in  them  pri- 
marily. All  forms  are  met  with,  and  large,  hard,  nodulated  tu- 
mors are  often  formed.  The  clinical  phenomena  are  mainly 
those  due  to  the  tumor,  with  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 
The  glands  are  generally  very  painful  and  tender. 

Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any  length  into  this 
subject,  as  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  affections  of  the  glands 
will  be  evident  from  the  descriptitms  just  given,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  the  constitutional  condition,  and  to  the  physical 
characters  presented  by  the  glands.  The  main  difficulty  is  in 
determining  disease  of  the  glmids  in  internal  cavities  and  in  mak- 
ing out  their  exact  condition.  Glandular  <lisease  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind  as  a  prominent  cause  of  wasting  in  children,  esi)e- 
cially  affections  of  the  mesenteric  and  bronchial  glands. 

Prognosis. — This  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  the 
state  of  the  constitution  ;  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  glands 
affected ;  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo.  In  internal  cavi- 
ties enlarged  glands  by  their  mere  pressure  or  destructive  effects 
are  liable  to  give  rise  to  much  mischief.  Extensive  glandular 
disease  in  children,  particularly  when  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
involved,  is  very  serious. 

Treatment. — 1.  In  acute  adenitis  the  principles  of  treatment 
are  to  remove  the  cause,  keep  the  affected  ])art  at  rest,  and  use 
warm  fomentations  and  poultices  freely.  Should  suppuration 
occur  this  must  be  managed  on  the  usual  principles.  2.  In 
chronic  affections  constitutional  treatment  is  of  the  first  imjwr- 
tance.  This  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  the 
remedies  generally  serviceable  are  good  nutritious  diet,  with 
plenty  of  milk  ;  attention  to  all  hygienic  matters,  with  change  of 
air,  especially  to  the  sea-side,  sea-bathing  being  often -very  bene- 
ficial ;  regulation  of  the  digestive  functions ;  cod-liver  oil,  quinine, 
iron  in  some  form,  especially  syrup  of  the  iodide  or  phosphate, 
and  other  tonics.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  liquor  potassse  have 
been  supposed  to  influen(*e  the  size  of  the  glands.  It  is  the  custom 
to  use  various  applications  over  enlarged  glands  with  the  view  of 
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dimiDishiDg  their  size,  especially  oiutmeDts  of  iodiDe  or  iodide  of 
lead ;  tincture  of  iodine  painted  over ;  lotions  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  ;  spirit  lotions,  or  those  of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  or 
sea-weed  poultices  or  fomentations.  In  many  instances  undoubt- 
edly much  good  may  thus  be  effected,  but  certainly  it  is  necessary 
to  be  careful  in  employing  strong  applications,  such  as  strong 
iodine,  and  in  practicing  violent  friction,  as  injurious  irritation 
and  inflammation  are  liable  to  be  thus  induced.  Gentle  friction 
with  some  simple  oleaginous  substance  is  frequently  beneficial. 
Should  abscesses  form,  they  must  be  treated  by  poulticing  and 
incisions.  Symptoms  due  to  enlarged  glands  in  internal  cavities 
must  be  treated  as  they  arise.  Extirpation  of  glands  has  been 
occasionally  practiced,  but  this  is  not  a  desirable  mode  of  treat- 
ment for  many  reasons. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THTBOID  OLAND^BBONCHO- 

CELE^OOITBE. 


The  cases  of  disease  of  the  thyroid  body  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician  belong  to  two  distinct  groups,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  separately. 

1.  In  certain  districts  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland — 
hronchocele  or  goitre — is  very  prevalent,  so  as  to  become  an  en- 
demic disease.  It  is  particularly  observed  at  the  base  of  high 
mountains.  In  this  country  goitre  prevails  especially  in  Derby- 
shire— hence  named  "Derbyshire  neck" — in  certain  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  many  meteorological  and  other  causes,  but  the  mass 
of  evidence  goes  to  prove  distinctly  that  it  is  due  to  impregnation 
of  the  drinking-water  with  excess  oj  lime  and  magnesia  salts,  these 
having  been  dissolved  in  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the 
geological  strata  containing  them.  The  disease  is  observed  most 
commonly  in  females,  and  is  rare  before  puberty,  though  it  has 
been  known  to  be  congenital. 

56 
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Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  degree  of  enlargement  varies 
considerably,  and  the  gland  may  attain  very  great  dimensioos. 
It  begins  in  the  isthmus  or  in  one  lobe,  especially  the  right,  but 
ultimately  usually  involves  the  entire  organ.  The  shape  is  gen- 
erally altered,  the  distinction  of  the  several  parts  of  the  gland 
being  lost,  but  not  always.  At  first  the  tumor  is  soft,  but  gradu- 
ally becomes  firmer,  and  may  ultimately  be  exceedingly  hard. 
In  the  early  stage  there  is  simply  hypertrophy  of  the  gland — 
simple  bronchocele — with  formation  of  a  glutinous,  ropy,  colloid 
fluid  in  its  cells ;  afterwards  the  bloodvessels  increase  in  number 
and  become  dilated,  while  numerous  cysts  form — cyMic  bronchocele 
— containing  the  gelatinous  material  or  a  bloody-looking  fluid. 
Ultimately  calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  gland  may  be 
converted  into  a  calcified  capsule,  inclosing  cysts,  various  kinds 
of  fluid,  calcareous  aggregations,  <fec.  Inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration or  ulceration  are  liable  to  arise,  altering  much  the  charac- 
ters of  the  enlargement. 

Symptoms. — The  thyroid  gland  presents  an  obvious  swelling. 
It  may  compress  the  neighboring  structures,  and  lead  to  serious 
dyspncea,  dysphagia,  or  interference  wnth  the  circulation  in  the 
neck.  The  general  system  is  below  par,  there  being  often  much 
debility  and  anaemia.  In  some  valley  districts  bronchocele  is 
associated  with  cretitiism,  a  condition  of  marked  mental  deficiency, 
with  atrophy  of  the  brain  and  bodily  deformity. 

2.  Exophthalmic  Goitre —  Graves^ a  or  Basedow'' 8  Disease, — ^This  is 
a  highly  interesting  complaint,  characterized  hy  palpitation  of  the 
hearty  marked  pulsation  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  head,  enlargf- 
7nent  and  usually  pulsation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  prominence  of 
the  eyeballs  or  exophthalmos.    It  is  observed  by  far  most  commoDly 
in  young  women,  but  may  be  met  with  in  males,  who  are  usually 
somewhat  advanced  in  age.     Almost  always,  but  not  invariablr, 
the  condition  is  associated  in  females  with  marked  anaemia  and 
menstrual  derangement.    Pathologically  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  vessels  of  the  heati^ 
thyroid,  and  head  and  neck.     The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid, 
which  is  not  usually  very  great,  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  veflseK 
serous  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  and  hypertrophy  ;  very  rarely  do 
cysts  form.    The  exophthalmos  results  from  the  eyea  being piaked 
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forward,  owing  to  iDcreased  vascularity,  oedema,  and  probably 
hyperplasia  of  the  fat  behind  them.  There  is  no  evidence  for 
the  notion  that  the  nervous  disturbance  is  due  to  any  obvious 
change  in  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  as  has  been 
suggested. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  subjects  of  this  affection  are  very 
anaemic  or  chlorotic.  Palpitation  has  usually  existed  for  some 
time  before  the  other  phenomena  are  noticed,  and  these  generally 
come  on  very  gradually.  The  enlarged  thyroid  pulsates  or  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  Xhrilly  sensation,  and  frequently  a  hsemic  murmur 
is  heard  over  it.  The  pulsation  may  be  visible  at  a  distance,  and 
the  carotids  are  often  seen  to  throb  violently.  The  degree  of 
exophthalmos  may  become  so  great  that  the  eyeballs  project 
considerably,  and  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  them ;  hence  grave 
destructive  changes  are  liable  to  be  set  up  in  these  organs.  Their 
movements  also  may  be  much  impaired.  The  exophthalmos  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levatores 
palpebrarum,  said  to  be  very  characteristic.  Uncomfortable 
sensations  of  throbbing,  giddiness,  and  headache  are  often  com- 
plained of.  Many  cases  improve  or  recover  under  proper  treat- 
ment. Death  may  result  from  the  consequences  of  gradual  dila- 
tation and  weakening  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  variety  of  bronchocele,  the  principles 
of  treatment  are  to  change  the  residence,  avoid  drinking  the  im- 
pregnated water,  employ  iodine  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  system  by  iron.  Iodine  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  almost  a  specific,  and  the  best 
mode  of  administration  is  to  give  the  tincture  in  small  doses  with 
iodide  of  potassium  freely  diluted.  Iodide  of  iron  is  also  very 
useful.  Externally  applications  of  the  tincture,  iodine  ointment, 
or  ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  are  chiefly  employed.  Pressure 
may  be  beneficial.  If  this  treatment  is  unsuccessful,  surgical 
interference  is  advocated,  especially  injection  of  the  gland  with 
some  irritant,  such  as  diluted  iodine  or  tincture  of  steel ;  passage 
of  a  seton  or  wire  through  the  tumor ;  ligature  of  the  thyroid 
arteries ;  or  finally  extirpation  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

For  exophthalmic  goitre  the  treatment  is  that  of  the  general 
state,  iron  and  other  tonics,  with  nutritious  digestible  food,  and 
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careful  attention  to  the  hygienic  conditions,  being  the  chief  reme- 
dies required.  Digitalis  is  useful,  on  account  of  its  influence 
upon  the  heart,  and  belladonna  has  also  been  found  efficacious 
combined  with  iron.  Ergot  has  been  recommended,  and  also 
galvanism  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  eyes  from  becoming  injured,  and  with  this  object 
the  eyelids  may  be  closed  by  means  of  a  light  bandage  if 
necessary. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NEBVOUS  SYSTEM, 

Clinical  Characters. — The  clinical  investigation  of  nervous  affec- 
tions is  frequently  very  difficult,  and  tljero  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which 
a  definite  and  systematic  mode  of  examination  is  more  required.  Further, 
it  is  highly  important  to  remember  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  particularly  as  to  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  central  organs,  and  the  distribution  and  functions  of  the  nerves. 
The  clinical  phenomena  to  be  inquired  about  are  as  follows : 

1.  Morbid  sensations  in  the  headj  including  headache,  tenderness,  sense 
of  weight  or  heaviness,  throbbing,  heat,  vertigo,  or  dizziness. 

2.  Morbid  sensations  connected  with  the  spine^  chiefly  pain,  tenderness, 
burning,  and  a  peculiar  sense  of  tightness  round  the  body,  as  if  it  were 
encircled  by  a  tight  cord  extending  from  the  spine.  As  regards  spinal 
pain,  it  is  important  to  notice  whether  it  is  felt  all  along  the  spine  or  ii 
localized  ;  if  it  is  constant  or  paroxysmal ;  if  it  shoots  in  any  direction; 
and  in  some  cases  how  it  is  influenced  by  walking,  movements  of  the 
spinal  column,  percussion  or  kneading  along  the  spine,  concussion  of  the 
heels,  and  the  passage  of  ice  or  of  a  hot  sponge  along  the  spine. 

8.  Mental  disturbance. — It  is  impossible  to  indicate  here  all  the  possible 
derangements  coming  under  this  head  (especially  as  observed  in  tnsmi^i 
a  subject  which  will  not  be  treated  of  in  this  work),  but  their  general 
character  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  summary :  a.  Impaired 
consciousness,  from  mere  stupor  to  absolute  coma.  b.  Disorder  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  including  perception  and  apprehension,  thought, 
reasoning,  judgment,  and  memory.  Under  this  would  come  the  vtHooi 
forms  of  delirium,  mental  confusion,  delusions,  illusions,  and  halltKiD* 
ations ;  or  there  may  be  mere  failure  or  complete  Iom  of  one  or  all  of  tht 
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inental  powers.  In  some  cases  they  arc  unnaturally  acute,  e.  Alterations 
in  the  moral  feelings  and  actions,  manner  of  behavior,  disposition,  affec- 
tions, spirits,  and  temper,  d.  Emotional  disorder,  as  evidenced  -by  the 
emotions  being  unduly  excited  or  the  reverse,  e.  Disturbance  of  speech  as 
an  intellectual  act — aphasia,  f.  Disorder  of  sleep,  including  somnolence, 
insomnia,  uneasy  sleep  with  bad  dreams,  somnambulism  and  somnilo- 
quism. 

4.  Stihjeciiv€  Disturbances  of  the  Special  Senses. — a.  Vision.  The  chief 
derangements  of  vision  Are  photophobia  or  undue  sensibility  to  light ;  sub- 
jective sensations  of  flashes  of  light  (photopsia),  iridic  colors,  sparks, 
muj-cje  volitantes  or  spectra ;  and  defective  sight,  either  dimness  of  vision 
to  complete  blindness,  double  vision  or  diplopia^  or  hemiopia^  part  of  the 
field  of  vision  being  lost.  b.  Ilearing  may  bo  affected,  as  shown  by  in- 
tolerance of  sound,  different  degrees  of  deafness,  or  tinnitus  aurium. 
c.  SmeU  or  taste  may  also  be  impaired  or  lost,  unduly  sensitive,  or  per- 
verted. 

5.  Alterations  in  General  Sensation  and  Thctile  Sensibility. — These  com- 
prehend: a.  Hyper cesthesia^  or  undue  sensibility  to  touch,  and  dysceftthesia 
or  hyperalgesia^  or  undue  sensibility  to  pain.  b.  The  opposite  condition 
of  hypoesthesia^  anassthesiaj  or  analgetsin.  There  may  be  a  sensation  of 
something  intervening  between  the  skin  and  any  object  touched,  or  in- 
ability to  distinguish  the  characters  of  the  surface  or  form  of  an  object. 

c.  Various  kinds  of  pain  and  tenderness  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

d.  Parcestfiesice,  or  perverted  sensations,  such  as  numbness,  tickling,  itch- 
ing, formication  or  creeping,  heat  or  cold,  pricking,  tingling,  aura  epi- 
leptica,  &c. 

6.  Impairment  of  the  Muscular  Sense. — This  probably  exists  in  certain 
forms  of  disease,  and  is  evidenced  by  a  difficulty  in  realizing  weight  and 
resistance,  or  in  performing  certain  muscular  acts  without  looking  and 
paying  attention  to  them  ;  or  by  a  want  of  consciousness  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  muscles,  whether  they  are  contracted  or  not. 

7.  Alterations  in  Motility. — These  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
comprise :  a.  General  restlessness  and  jactitation,  b.  Abnormal  attitudes 
or  movements  while  lying,  sitting,  standing,  or  moving,  6.^.,  being  coiled 
up,  boring  the  head  into  the  pillow,  disposition. to  stagger  or  fall,  to  ad- 
vance irresistibly  or  run,  rotate  on  an  axis,  or  proceed  in  a  circle,  c.  Evi- 
dences of  muscular  weaknes.<^,  in  the  way  of  general  trembling,  local 
tremors,  or  unsteadiness  of  a  limb  when  raised,  d.  Signs  of  undue  mus- 
cular irritability,  viz.,  twitching?*,  subsultus  tendinum,  rigidity,  clonic  or 
tonic  spasms,  convulsive  movements,  and  cramps  or  painful  spasms.  As 
varieties  of  symptoms  due  to  spasmodic  movements  should  be  mentioned 
strabismus,  rolling  about  of  the  eyes,  champing  of  the  jaws,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  and  trismus  or  lock-jaw.  e.  Paralysis.  This  symptom  will  be 
presently  considered  at  some  length.    /.  Loss  of  power  in  co-ordinating 
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muscles  for  the  performance  of  various  acts.  g.  Autoinutic  involuntarf 
movements,  such  as  those  observed  in  chorea,  h.  Deficient  or  excei*<ive 
reflex  irritability,  i.  Cataleptic  fixity  of  a  limb,  or  slow,  purpr»6elcs.s 
movements  of  fiexion  and  extension. 

8.  Changes  in  Nutritio7i  and  Secretion. — The  influence  of  the  nervoiw 
system  on  these  processes  is  well  known,  and  as  illustrations  may  be  men- 
tioned the  wasting  and  tendency  to  bed-sores  in  paralyzed  parts';  the 
di}»orders  of  nutrition  and  secretion  accompanying  neuralgia;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  nervous  afl^ections  on  the  secretion  of  tears,  saliva,  urine,  Jko. 

9.  There  are  some  important  extrinsic  symptoms  often  associated  with 
nervous  diseases,  viz.,  those  referable  to  the  stomach,  bladder,  bowel*, 
and  sexual  organs,  many  of  them  being  due  to  paralysis.  They  inchido 
nausea  and  vomiting;  obstinate  oonHipation,  accumulation  of  faeces  in 
the  rectum,  involuntary  or  unconscious  defecation ;  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  involuntary  n»ieturilion; 
diminution  or  loss  of  sexual  inclination  or  power,  undue  sexual  excita- 
bility, or  constant  priapism. 

10.  Physical  Examination. — Objective  modes  of  examination  are  vrry 
useful  in  the  investigation  of  nervous  disetises,  and  the  following  outlin*" 
mav  serve  to  indicate  the  information  to  be  thus  obt^iined: 

a  Examination  of  the  head  as  to  size,  shape,  state  of  the  fontancllf^, 
signs  of  tumors,  &c. 

b.  Examination  of  the  spinal  column  as  to  shape  or  evidences  uf  r 
tumor. 

c  Tests  of  Tactile  Sensibility. — In  order  to  determine  the  state  of  cuta- 
neous sensibility,  the  effi»cts  must  be  noted  of  a  slight  touch,  pressure,  tick- 
ling, pinching  the  skin,  pricking,  using  Weber's,  Sieveking's,  or  other 
instruments,  and  electricity.  Weber's  instrument  consists  essentially  of 
a  pair  of  compasses,  the  points  of  which  are  covered  with  sealing-wax, 
and  it  is  noted  what  is  the  shortest  distance  apart  at  which  tht»se  can  b»* 
recognized  as  separate  points  of  touch,  an  approximate  idea  being  thiH 
gained  as  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  a  particular  part. 

d.  Tests  applied  to  Muscles. — When  there  is  supposed  muscular  paral- 
ysis, it  is  necessary  to  desire  the  patient  to  attempt  diflferent  acti«m* 
which  would  bring  tho  affected  muscles  into  play,  and  thm  observe 
whether  they  are  really  paralyzed,  and  to  what  degree ;  noting  whether 
the  actions  can  be  performed  at  all,  or  if  they  are  slowly  produced  and 
deficient  in  power.  Th<;  same  applies  also  when  there  is  loss  of  ci»-<>rdi- 
nnting  power.  A  matter  of  frequent  importance  is  to  determine  whether 
musciilar  irritability  is  retained  or  lost,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  facility 
with  which  it  is  excited,  and  the  force  with  which  the  muscles  act.  This 
is  accomplished  by  employing  some  mechanical  irritation,  such  as  pres- 
sure, percus.sion,  or  drawing  the  finger  along  the  muscles,  but  especially 
by  electricity.     In  many  cases  also  it  is  useful  to  note  the  cfiTect  of  slight 
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irritation  of  the  skin  in  exciting  reflex  actions,  as,  for  instance,  tickling 
*  the  soles  of  the  feet  in  paraplegia. 

€.  Uses  of  Electricity. — Electricity  has  now  come  to  occupy  a  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  dingnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  affections 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  give  a  brief  general 
summary  here  of  the  diagnostic  aids  which  it  affords,  mainly  gathered 
from  Dr.  Reynolds's  lectures  on  the  subject.  A  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  employed,  and  of  the  modes  of  using  them, 
can  only  be  obtained  from  practical  demonstration,  and  it  must  suffice  to 
state  here  that  one  of  three  kinds  of  electricitv  is  made  use  of  in  construct- 
ing  the  different  appliances,  viz. :  1.  Frlctional^  static^  or  Frnnklinic.  2. 
Oalvanic  or  Voltaic^  which  may  be  used  as  a  continuous  or  interrupted 
current.  8.  Magneto^lectric  or  Faradic,  the  so-called  induced  current, 
from  which  only  an  interrupted  current  can  be  produced.  The  diagnostic 
value  of  these  several  furms  is  indicated  in  the  following  remarks : 

(1.)  In  a  case  of  supposed  shamming  of  unconsciousness  or  '*  tits,"  much 
light  may  often  be  thrown  upon  it  by  giving  the  patient  a  tolerHbly  strong 
shock,  or  touching  parts  of  the  face  with  one  of  the  handles.  Even  where 
there  is  real  unconsciousness,  as  in  cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  the  de- 
gree of  this  may  be  made  out  by  noticing  the  effect  of  cautiously  touching 
one  of  the  features. 

(2.)  The  most  important  use  of  electricity  in  diagnosis  is  to  test — a.  The 
electric  irritability  or  contractility  of  muttcles,  i.  «.,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  contract ;  and  b.  The  force  with  which  they  act.  Either  faradization 
or  interrupted  galvanism  may  be  employed,  and  for  determining  the 
irritability  of  muscles  a  very  weak  current  is  necessary  ;  for  the  force^  a 
strong  one.  It  commonly  happens  in  paralysis  that  the  irritability  of  the 
affected  muscles  is  increased,  these  being  brought  into  action  by  a  much 
weaker  current  than  those  which  arc  healthy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
force  of  contraction  is  greatly  diminished,  but  little  action  being  excited 
even  by  the  strongest  current.  The  information  to  be  derived  from  this 
application  of  electricity  is  twofold — (i.)  It  may  reveal  whether  a  part 
supposed  to  be  paralyzed  is  really  in  this  condition  or  not,  which  is  espe- 
cially important  in  malingering,  hysteria,  and  after  railway  accidents.  For 
instance,  should  one  side  or  one  limb  bo  stated  to  be  paralyzed,  if  it  is 
found  that  in  the  muscles  here  irritability  is  excessive  as  compared  with 
the  healthy  side,  while  the  force  of  contraction  under  a  powerful  airrent 
is  greatly  diminished,  this  gives  certain  evidence  that  paralysis  exists. 
'S^o positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  if  the  irritability  and  force  are 
normal,  for  this  may  be  the  case  in  true  paralysis,  (ii.)  Suppose  a  part 
to  be  really  paralyzed,  electricity  will  reveal  the  relation  of  the  muscles  to 
the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which  the  nerve  which  supplies  them 
comes.  If  the  electric  irritability  is  permanently  lost  or  more  or  less  im- 
pairedf  it  shows  either  that  the  part  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which  the 
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norve  comes  is  itself  disorganized ;  or  that  the  nerve  in  some  part  of  its 
course  is  destroyed  completely  or  partially ;  or  that  there  is  some  condi- 
tion in  the  muscles  themselves,  or  perhaps  in  the  minute  branches  of  norre 
distributed  to  them,  which  prevents  them  from  acting  under  electricity, 
as  is  especially  the  case  in  paralysis  from  lead,  and  in  certain  local  forms 
resulting  from  exposure  to  cold  In  any  case  of  paralysis  the  electric 
irritability  may  be  temporarily  impaired  from  mere  disuse,  but  a  few  ap- 
plications of  the  current  will  then  speedily  restore  it.  Should  it  be  nor- 
mal, this  proves  that  there  is  no  loss  of  continuity  in  the  nerve  supplying 
the  muscles  affected,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which 
this  arises  is  not  destroyed.  For  instance,  if  the  facial  nerve  is  paralyzed 
from  cerebral  disease,  which  as  a  rule,  does  not  affect  its  root  of  origin,  the 
electric  irritability  of  the  facial  muscles  is  but  rarely  lessened  ;  but  if  the 
nerve  is  involved  in  some  part  of  its  course,  as  from  ear-disease,  then  the 
irritability  is  always  weakened  or  lost.  In  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  dis- 
ease, should  the  irritability  of  the  affected  limbs  be  permanently  impaired, 
it  proves  that  the  disease  has  extended  to  those  portions  of  the  spinal  cord 
from  which  their  nerves  actually  arise.  Again,  in  paralysis  from  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  cord,  if  the  contractility  is  normal,  it  shows  that 
the  disease  is  higher  than  the  origin  of  the  nerves  and  has  not  extended 
to  this  point,  and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  used  the  term  "spinal 
paralysis,"  to  signify  complete  separation  of  a  muscle  from  the  spinal 
cord,  whatever  condition  this  may  bo  due  to.  In  certain  forms  of  pa- 
ralysis, viz.,  that  from  lead,  local  exposure  to  cold,  and  in  anomalous 
cases  of  atrophic  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  it  is  found  that  the  electric  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  is  increased  to  a  slowly  interrupted  palvanic  curreni^ 
while  it  is  diminished  or  extinct  to  a  rapid  current  and  to  faradization. 
By  the  employment  of  the  slow  current^  improvement  may  be  brought 
about,  and  as  this  takes  place,  the  undue  irritability  diminishes,  while 
it  improves  to  the  rapid  current  and  faradization.  Not  uncommonly, 
after  sudden  paralysis  muscular  contractility  becomes  excessive  after  a 
few  days;  this  indicates  some  irritation  in  connection  with  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  from  increa.-od  vascularity,  inflammation,'  or  some  other 
cause. 

(8.)  Another  use  of  electricity  is  to  tt^t  the  sensation  which  it  produces 
in  the  skin,  muscles,  nerves,  and  nerve  centres.  Reference  need  only  be 
made  here  to  the  first  two.  The  general  cutaneous  sensibility  is  often  in- 
creased in  hysterical  and  nervous  persons.  If  it  is  excessive  on  one  side, 
it  is  one  sign,  among  others,  of  central  irritation.  In  general  shook  and 
some  cases  of  hysteria,  trance,  &c.,  the  electric  sensibility  of  the  skin  i< 
lessened  or  absent,  and  also  in  some  very  rare  cases  of  chronic  central 
disease.  It  is  often  locally  lost  or  impaired  in  connection  with  paralysis 
of  a  sensory  or  mixed  nerve.  Muscular  sensibility  is,  as  a  rule,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  contractility.     Occasionally,  however,  sensibility  is  loMened 
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or  extinct  when  contractility  is  normal,  as  in  some  cases  of  hysteria ;  and 
the  reverse  has  been  observed  in  certain  instances  of  lead  palsy.  Some- 
times also  there  is  increased  muscular  sensibility  while  contractility  is 
natural,  as  in  myalgia  and  in  rare  cases  of  central  disease.  If  contrac- 
tility, with  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensibility,  are  all  impaired  in  a 
limb  or  in  one-half  of  the  body,  the  condition  is  one  of  shock  or  of  ex- 
tensive cerebro-spinal  lesion. 

/.  When  a  limb  is  paralyzed,  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  tissues  must  be 
noted,  especially  that  of  the  muscles,  by  feeling,  and  by  making  circular 
measurements,  for  which  a  special  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  ;  also  whether  there  is  any  local  change  in  temperature,  or  in 
the  pulse. 

g.  Examination  directed  to  the  Special  Senses. — It  may  bo  requisite  to  test 
the  sense  of  hearing,  taste,  or  smell,  but  the  most  important  matter  coming 
under  this  head  is  the  examination  of  the  eye  and  of  vision.  This  com- 
prehends:  (i.)  Examination  of  the  pupils,  observing  whether  both  are 
contracted  or  dilated;  if  they  are  equal  or  unequal;  and  if  they  act 
properly  under  light,  (ii.)  Testing  the  sight  in  various  ways,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  field  of  vision  in  all  directions,  (iii.)  Examina- 
tion with  the  Ophthalmoscope.  This  instrument  has  now  come  to  occupy 
a  most  important  position  as  a  mode  of  investigation  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  For  a  full  account  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  apparatus  employed,  with  the  methods  of  using  them,  reference 
must  be  made  to  special  works.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt 
give  much  valuable  information,  and  from  these  most  of  what  follows 
has  been  gathered.  It  is,  however,  by  practical  demonstration  that  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  best  learned,  and  considerable  personal  prac- 
tice with  the  instrument  is  required  before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  em- 
ployed. In  the  succeeding  remarks,  a  brief  description  will  bo  given  of 
the  morbid  appearances  which  may  be  presented,  the  structures  to  which 
attention  must  bo  directed  being  the  optic  disk,  bloodvessels,  retina  and 
choroid. 

«.  Hypercemia, — This  may  be  limited  to  the  vessels  of  the  disk  or 
retina,  or  involve  both  sets.  It  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  increased 
rednfiss,  enlargement  of  the  vessels  and  apparent  increase  in  their  number, 
many  radiating  from  the  disk,  and  some  appearing  tortuous  or  varicose, 
there  being  in  some  cases  little  dark-rod  spots  from  localized  dilatations. 
Pulsation  in  the  vessels  is  often  unusually  distinct,  especially  on  lightly 
pressing  the  eyeballs.  Slight  cedema  of  the  disk  may  follow,  dimming 
the  edge,  and  veiling  its  surface.  There  may  be  subjective  symptoms  of 
dimness  of  vision,  heaviness  about  the  eyes,  flashes  of  light,  or  iridic 
colors.  The  encephalic  conditions  with  which  hypertemia  may  bo  as- 
sociated are  congestion,  acute  or  chronic  inflammations,  especially  menin- 
geal, and  tumors.     /8.  Ancemia. — As  a  rule  the  disk,  retina,  and  choroid 
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are  affected.    There  is  pallor,  with  emptiness  and  shrinking  of  the  vesseU. 
It  may  be  attended  with  temporary  blindness,  flashes  of  light  or  muH» 
volitantes,  and  general  weakness  of  vision.     The  local  causes  are  vascular 
spasm  and  embolism.     Ansemia  has  been  noticed  in  epilepsy  and  acute 
uraemia,     y.  (Edema  of  the  disk. — Frequently  accompanying  other  condi- 
tions, eepecially  neuritis,  in  rare  instances  it  exists  alone.     J.  fscharmia 
of  the  disk — choked  disk. — The  opening  in  the  sclerotic  through  which  the 
optic  nerve  passes  is  an  unyielding  ring,  and  when  there  is  any  f»batruc- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  cavernous  sinus,  preventing  the  return  of 
blood  by  the  ophthalmic  vein,  a  strangulation  is  brought  about  at  this 
aperture,  which  ultimately  leads  to  serious  changes  in  the  disk.     To  this 
condition  the  term  ischcefnia  is  applied,  which  is  described  as  being  due 
to  "obstruction  at  the  cavernous  sinus,  with  concurrent  action  of  the 
sclerotic  ring  "  ( Allbutt).     "When  advanced,  the  appearances  in  ischjemia 
are  as  follows :    The  disk   is  much  swollen  and  prominent,  generally 
rising  steeply  on  one  side  and  sinking  gradually  on  the  other,  while  the 
margin  is  obscured  by  infiltration  and  excessive  vascularity,  the  latter 
giving  it  a  mossy  look,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
capillaries.     The  color  may  be  deep  red,  but  is  often  a  mixture  of  dirty 
gray  and  red,  from  the  mixing  of  exudations  with  distended  capillaries 
and  minute  extravasations.     The  nerve-fibres  are  somewhat  swollen,  le»a 
transparent  than  in  health,  so  that  the  papillary  region   looks  more 
coarsely  fibrous.     Cell  and  nuclear  proliferation  takes  place  in  the  neuri- 
lemma and  sheaths  of  the  vessels.     The  retina  is  only  altered  immediately 
around  the  disk,  being  opaque,.it8  veins  enlarged,  with  sometimes  streaks 
of  exudations  along  the  larger  of  them.     Some  nerve-fibres  are  disin- 
tegrated.     The    trunk  of    the  optic   nerve   is   unaffectitd.      This  state 
frequently  exists  to  a  marked  degree  without  any  disturbance  of  central 
vision.     The  causes  of  ischo^mia  are  meningitis,  tumor,  hydrocephalus, 
and   caries  of  the   sphenoid    bone.      i.    Descending  neuritis. — Differing 
essentially  from   ischsnmia,  though  the  two  states  are  often  associated, 
descending  neuritis  signifies  inflammation  which  has  extended  along  the 
optic  nerve  from   within   the  cranium,  the  extension   probably  chiefly 
taking  place  along  its  connective  tissue.     Hence  the  optic  trunk  itself  is 
involved.      The  ophthalmoi^copic  distinctions  from  ischemia  are  thi>se: 
The  disk  is  less  swollen,  and  does  not  present  the  steep,  one-sided  elcvt- 
tion ;  the  main  trunks  of  the  vessels  are  chiefly  enlarged  and  tortuou*, 
and  there  is  not  the  great  increase  in  number  of  the  minute  branches  and 
capillaries  observed  in  ischa*mia ;   the  color  is  less   intense  and  more 
uniform,  with  more  opacity,  and  these  appearances  extend  further  into 
the  retina ;  there  is  often  a  "woolly*'  aspect,  probably  duo  to  (fdenuu 
Numerous  small  hemorrhages  frequently  occur,  which  leave  white  spots. 
The  intimate  changes  chiefly  affect  the  connective  tissue,  which  under- 
goes proliferation,  the  nerve-fibres  being  subsequently  disintc*grated  acd 
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wasted.  ^.  Chronic  optic  newitis — red  softening. — Here  then  is  an  early 
stage  of  redness  of  the  disk,  with  in  some  cases  hemorrhages  and  slight 
effusions,  followed  by  consecutive  atrophy,  the  vessels  gradually  contract- 
ing and  disappearing,  n-  Retinitis. — Very  rarely  resulting  from  cerebral 
disease,  this  is  characterized  at  first  by  hypenemia  of  the  disk  and  retina, 
followed  by  silvery  patches  of  exudation  upon  the  latter.  6.  Perineuritis. 
— The  outer  neurilemma  is  most  affected,  and  the  appearances  are  mainly 
seen  in  the  margin  of  the  papilla,  extending  more  widely  into  the  retina 
than  in  other  forms  of  neuritis.  The  intracranial  causes  of  all  the 
varieties  of  optic  neuritis  are  meningitis  and  cerebritis,  however  these 
may  be  set  up.  The  inflammation  must  be  contiguous  to  the  nerve,  and 
the  latter  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  if  it  js  severe  or  prolonged. 
Tumors  and  other  morbid  conditions  may  give  rise  to  neuritis,  but  only 
indirectly,  by  first  exciting  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  structures. 
Chronic  neuritis  is  said  to  be  connected  with  abuse  of  tobacco,  general 
paralysis,  and  locomotor  ataxy.  <.  Atrophy  of  the  Dink  — Two  forms  of 
atrophy  are  recognized,  the  simple,  progressive,  or  primary ;  and  the 
consecutive,  which  is  secondary  to  ischseniia  or  neuritis.  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  distinguishes  between  them  by  the  raggedness  of  the  edges  and 
blurring  of  the  outline  in  the  consecutive  form  ;  by  the  clean-cut  even 
rim  and  more  brilliant  appearance  in  the  primary  form.  Dr.  Allbutt, 
however,  considers  that  the  condition  described  as  simple  atrophy  often 
succeeds  chronic  neuritis,  and  that  the  ragged  and  irregular  form  is  only 
transitional,  gradual  changes  taking  place  in  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion, which  are  finally  entirely  removed  True  primary  atrophy  may 
result  from  destruction  of  the  fibres  in  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve,  so 
as  to  sever  their  distal  ends  from  their  central  attachment,  as  by  pressure 
of  a  tumor  or  inflammatory  exudation  ;  dij'case  at  the  root  of  the  nerve 
in  the  centres  of  vision;  progressive  sclerosis  extending  along  it;  or 
failure  of  nutrition  from  degeneration  of  arteries  or  embolism.  The 
ultimate  appearances  in  atrophy  are  that  the  disk  becomes  white,  glisten- 
ing, and  more  or  less  cupped,  the  smaller  vessel  fading  away,  the  con- 
nective tissue  being  increased,  and  the  nerve-elements  disappearing. 

A.  There  is  a  peculiar  tendency  among  vinlingerers  to  sham  nervous 
affections,  and  it  sometimes  requires  considerable  ingenuity  to  detect  the 
imposture.  In  any  case  where  anomalous  nervous  symptoms  are  com- 
plained of,  without  any  objective  signs,  malingering  should  be  suspected, 
and  the  patient  should  be  closely  watched,  without  letting  it  appear  that 
this  is  being  done.  The  tests  to  be  «ppliod  will,  of  course,  vary  in  differ- 
ent cases,  but  as  illustrations  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  chloroform ; 
various  methods  of  detecting  shammed  fits,  as  putting  snuff  under  the 
nose,  applying  heat  or  cold  suddenly,  pressing  with  the  nail  under  the 
matrix  of  the  thumb  nail;  supporting  a  supposed  paralyzed  limb  in  an 
extended  position  and  letting  it  fall  suddenly ;  pricking  suddenly  a  part 
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stated  to  be  anaesthetic,  while  the  patient  is  not  looking ;  and  the  use  of 
strong  electricity. 

i.  In  all  cases  of  cerebral  disorder,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  exam- 
ine carefully  the  heai^t  and  vessels,  and  also  as  to  the  stnte  of  the  urine. 

The  more  prominent  symptoms  connected  with  the  nervous  system 
will  now  be  briefly  considered. 

Head  Symptoms. 

Headache  oA  Cephalalgia. — Etiology.  The  causes  of  this  common 
symptom  are  very  numerous,  and  terms  are  often  applied  to  it  indicating 
its  mode  of  origin,  sucb  as  congestive,  plethoric,  amemic,  organic,  ner- 
vous or  idiopathic,  neuralgic,  dyspeptic  or  bilious,  &c.     The  pathologi- 
cal conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  headache  are — 1.  Dlntnrhanct  in 
connection  with  the  cerebral  circulation^  either  congestion,  especially  that 
due  to  general  plethora,  increased  cardiac  action,  vaso-motor  paralysis  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  (by  inducing  which  many  remote  causes  excite  head- 
ache), or  venous  obstruction  ;  deficiency  of  blood  ;  or  an  abnorinal  condi- 
tion of  this  fluid,  particularly  when  it  is  hydra?mic,  imperfectly  aerated,  or 
impregnated  with  various  deleterious  ingredients.     2.  Injuries  or  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes^  e.  g.,  meningitis,  cerebritis,  abscesf, 
tumor,  softening,  &c.     3.  Disease  of  the  cranial  boneSj  their  sinuses,  or  of 
the  structures  fortning  the  scalp.     4.  Neuralgia^  afi\?cting  the  nerves  cither 
within  or  outside  the  skull.     Excluding  local  organic  mischief,  the  chief 
remote  causes  which  may  excite  headache  by  giving  rise  to  one  or  more 
of  the  above  conditions  are,  anything  which  causes  general  ])lethora  or 
ansemia ;  cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases  or  fits  of  coughing  ;  aflT&ctions  of 
the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver  ;  renal  and  cutaneous  diseases  ;  all  fevers 
and  acute  inflammations;   ague  or  mere  malarial  influence;   gout  and 
rheumatism  ;  uterine  disorders ;  hysteria  ;  various  causes  which  exhaust  or 
depress  the  nervous  and  vit»il  energy,  as  sedentary  habits,  deficient  ven- 
tilation, especially  overwork  in  confined  rooms,  undue  mental  exertion, 
depressing  emotions,  exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  particularly  when  fatigued, 
loss  of  sleep,  overlactation,  venereal  excesses  and  masturbation,  abuse  of 
coffee,  tea,  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  and  various  other  drugs  which  tffi'ct 
the  brain.     Some  individuals  are  much  more  subject  to  headache  thao 
others,  and  especially  delicate  females  of  a  nervous  temperament. 

The  jMnnts  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  about  with  reference 
to  headache  are :  a.  Its  mode  of  onset,  and  if  it  is  brought  on  by  any 
obvious  cause,  b.  Whether  it  is  constant  or  only  felt  at  intervals,  c. 
Its  exact  situation,  whether  general,  unilateral,  frontal,  occipital,  o^fs 
the  vertex,  or  localized  to  a  spot ;  and  also  if  it  seems  to  be  superficial  or 
deep.  d.  Its  characters,  the  chief  varieties  being  heavy,  dull,  aching; 
throbbing;  shooting  or  darting  ;  boring  ;  with  sense  of  fulness;  as  if  tiM 
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head  were  going  to  burst ;  with  feeling  of  great  heat  e.  Its  intensity,  and 
if  this  is  variable  or  not.  /.  The  effects  of  movement  and  change  of 
posture,  especially  moving  oV  hanging  down  the  head,  muscular  exertion, 
coughing,  light  or  sound,  firm  pressure  over  the  whole  head  or  any  part 
of  it,  taking  food  or  stimulants,  or  prci^sure  on  the  carotid  arteries,  g. 
If  it  is  accompanied  with  soreness  and  tenderness  over  the  sculp  gener- 
ally, or  over  any  particular  spot. 

Vkrtioo — GiDDiNKSs. — There  arc  two  distinct  forms  of  giddiness,  so 
far  as  the  sensations  of  the  patient  are  concerned,  in  the  one  the  feeling 
being  that  of  motion  of  the  body,  and  as  if  it  were  impelled  in  different 
directions,  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to  fall  and  unsteadiness  of  gait; 
in  the  other  extraneous  objects  appearing  to  move  and  to  assume  abnor- 
mal  positions.  The  sensation  is  often  described  as  '•  dizziness  "  or  "  swim- 
mings." It  varies  much  in  intensity,  and  may  be  constant  or  parox- 
ysmal. In  many  cases  it  is  only  or  chiefly  felt  on  movement  or  in  cer- 
tain positions,  especially  on  hanging  the  head  down.  It  may  be  worse 
when  sitting,  standing,  or  in  the  recumbent  posture  in  different  cases; 
closing  the  eyes,  or  staring  fixodly  for  a  time  at  an  object  has  often  a 
marked  Influence  on  vertigo,  either  aggravating  or  relieving  the  sensa- 
tion. Occasionally  an  attack  comes  on  during  sleep,  awakening  the  pa- 
tient. Commonly  other  head  symptoms  are  present,  with  disturbances 
of  the  special  senses. 

Etiology. — Vertigo  is  directly  due  to  some  condition  in  the  brain 
which  either  causes  it  to  receive  wrong  impressions  from  the  special 
senses,  especially  that  of  sight,  or  interferes  with  the  power  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  muscles  for  movement.  Probably  there  is  in  all  cases  some  dis- 
order of  the  cerebral  circulation,  either  gcmeral  or  local,  in  the  way  of 
congestion,  ansemia,  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood.  The  causes 
of  giddiness  are  either  centric  or  eccentric^  including  mainly  injury  or 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  ;  df.generative  changes  in  the 
cerebral  vessels;  certain  functional  nervous  disorders,  as  epilepsy  ;  move- 
ments influencing  the  cerebral  circulation,  such  as  swinging  or  waltzing  ; 
febrile  conditions ;  exposure  to  paludal  and  other  emanations ;  tobacco 
smoking ;  abuse  of  alcohol  or  narcotics ;  renal  disease ;  gout ;  suppres- 
sion of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases  ;  hemorrhages  or  discharges  ;  anaemia  ; 
excessive  mental  and  bodily  work,  especially  if  combined  with  close 
confinement,  anxiety  and  worry,  excitement,  bad  or  irregular  living; 
digestive  derangements ;  organic  or  functional  disorder  of  the  heart,  affect- 
ing the  cerebral  circulation,  especially  a  weak  or  fatty  heart;  irritation 
of  the  special  nerves  of  sense,  such  as  a  sudden  strong  light,  bad  odors, 
injection  of  water  into  the  ear,  or  disease  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
Menidro  drew  particular  attention  to  ear  affections  as  a  cause  of  vertigo. 
Many  of  the  eccentric  causes  are  supposed  to  act  in  a  reflex  manner, 
probably  influencing  the  circulation. 
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Certain  forms  of  vertisjo  call  for  special  notice.  The  gastric  variety  is 
described  as  occurring  either  in  severe  acute  paroxysms  coming  on  quite 
suddenly,  often  due  to  an  undigested  meal,  and  sometimes  assuming  a 
grave  character,  being  accompanied  almost  with  loss  of  consciousness ;  or 
as  a  milder  chronic  complaint,  either  constant  or  in  frequent  attacks. 
The  digestive  symptoms  are  not  prominent  in  most  of  these  cases.  The 
vertigo  is  of  both  kinds,  but  consists  chiefly  of  apparent  movement  of 
external  objects.  The  chronic  form  is  rendered  worse  by  fasting,  and 
is  often  relieved  by  a  moderate  meal  or  a  little  stimulant,  also  by  jihul- 
ting  the  eyes  or  gazing  fixedly  at  some  object.  Dr.  Ramskill  describes 
what  he  icTvas  essential  vertigo ^  which  is  observed  mostly  in  persons  about 
80  years  of  ago,  who  do  not  complain  of  any  other  symptoms,  but  in 
whom  there  are  signs  of  a  weak  heart  and  of  a  dilated  right  ventricle. 
He  states  that  it  is  not  materially  improved  by  remedies,  unless  these  are 
accompanied  by  rest  and  freedom  from  anxiety  of  every  kind. 

Delirium. — This  symptom  implies  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder 
of  the  mental  faculties,  which  generally  reveals  itself  in  the  language  or 
actions.  It  varies  in  degree,  from  slight  wandering  and  incoherence  to 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties 
Frequently  there  is  a  fixed  delusion.  When  the  delirium  is  slight,  the 
patient  can  often  be  roused  temporarily,  so  as  to  be  tolerably  coherent. 
It  may  be  constant,  but  commonly  tends  to  be  worse  by  night,  or  may 
only  come  on  then.  In  character  the  delirium  may  bo  mild  and  quiet: 
more  or  less  wild  and  violent,  the  patient  shouting  furiously,  or  attempt- 
ing  to  get  out  of  bed  or  to  injure  those  around  ;  talkative  and  cheerful ; 
surly ;  suspicious ;  low  and  muttering,  when  it  is  often  attended  with 
picking  at  the  bedclothes  or  carphology.  In  many  cases  delirium  is 
associated  with  more  or  less  stupor. 

Etiology. — Delirium  may  arise  either  from  excitement  or  depression 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  being  accordingly  either  active  or  passive.  It 
is  the  gray  matter  covering  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which  is  specially 
aflTected.  The  causes  of  delirium  are:  1.  Organic  diseases  ot  the  brain 
or  its  membranes,  especially  meningitis.  2.  R^jflex  disturbance  in  con- 
nection with  remote  organs,  as  the  stomach,  bowels,  uterus,  particularly 
if  attended  with  severe  pain.  8.  A  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in 
delirium  tremens,  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood,  poisoning  by  belladonna  and  other  substances.  4. 
Nervous  exhaustion^  as  in  delirium  tremens  (partly),  after  excesfive 
venery,  or  undue  mental  exertion.  6.  Amte  mania.  Some  individuals 
are  much  more  liable  to  delirium  than  others,  and  particularly  children 
and  nervous  persons. 

Trkatmknt. — In  order  to  relieve  the  head  symptoms  just  considered, 
the  point  of  first  importance  is  to  find  out  the  causCf  as  treatment  hat  in 
most  cases  to  bo  directed  against  this,  and  must  vary  accordingly.    Id 
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persons  subject  to  headache  or  vertigo,  attention  to  the  diet,  occupation , 
habitfl,  and  mode  of  life  ia  frequently  most  essential.  The  various  organs 
of  the  body  must  also  be  looked  to,  especially  the  digestive  apparatus, 
heart,  and  kidneys.  In  many  cases  a  course  of  vegetable  or  mineral 
tonics  is  highly  serviceable.  Arsenic  proves  very  beneQcial  sometimes. 
When  headache  is  merely  temporary,  associated  with  depressed  nervous 
energy,  stimulants  will  often  relieve  it,  such  as  a  little  weak  brandy  and 
water,  spirits  of  ammonia  or  chloroform,  or  a  cup  of  strong  coffee.  Among 
local  remedies  which  may  be  useful  under  various  circumstances  may  be 
mentioned  the  use  of  cold,  warm,  or  anodyne  applications  to  the  head; 
cold  or  warm  affusion  ;  sustained  pressure  around  the  head  ;  sinapisms  or 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  some  other  part ;  and  local  removal  of 
blood.  Attention  to  posture  may  be  of  importance.  As  regards  delirium, 
if  it  is  of  the  active  kind,  and  attended  with  much  vascular  excitement, 
the  measures  which  may  be  needed  are  to  shave  the  head,  apply  cold 
assiduously,  use  cold  affusion,  or  remove  blood.  In  other  cases  the  aim 
of  treatment  should  be  to  endeavor  to  procure  sleep  by  means  of  some 
narcotic.  Opium  (which  is  sometimes  usefully  combined  with  tartar 
emetic  or  stimulants),  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  full  doses  of  bromide  of 
potiissium,  often  prove  most  serviceable.  When  delirium  is  of  the  low 
type,  it  is  commonly  an  indication  for  the  free  use  of  stimulants.  Warm 
affusion  is  often  of  much  value  in  these  cases.  An  important  object  to 
bo  always  borne  in  mind  is  the  removal  out  of  the  system  of  any  delete- 
rious materials  which  may  bo  causing  delirium.  Of  course  due  precau- 
tions must  be  taken,  if  necessary,  against  the  patient  injuring  himself  or 
others.  All  external  sources  of  disturbance  must  be  removed,  and  the 
patient  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 

Insensibility— Stupor — Coma. 

These  terms  imply  more  or  less  suspension  of  consciousness,  depending 
directly  on  some  condition  of  the  brain,  in  complete  coma  there  being 
absolute  loss  of  sensation,  perception,  power  of  expression,  and  voluntary 
motion,  or  in  other  words,  total  abolition  of  the  cerebral  functions.  In 
investigating  this  symptom,  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration — 
a.  Its  mode  of  onset,  whether  sudden  or  gradual,  and  if  it  is  due  to  any 
obvious  cause,  b.  Its  degree,  noting  if  there  are  any  signs  of  sensation 
evinced,  as  by  touching  the  conjunctiva,  and  also  whether  the  patient 
can  be  roused  temporarily  or  permanently,  c.  Whether  it  is  but  transi- 
tory or  persistent. 

Etiology. — It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  a  summary  of  the  various 
causes  of  unconsciousness.  Pathologically  it  may  result  from  injury  to 
or  compression  of  the  brain-substance;  extreme  cerebral  congestion  or 
ansemia  ;  or  the  circulation  through  the  brain  of  poisoned  blood,  or  such 
as  is  inadequate  to  maintain  its  functions.     The  numerous  causes  may  be 
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arranged  thus:  1.  Local  injury  to  the  head  and  its  consequences,  as  con- 
cussion, fracture  of  the  skull,  compression.  2.  General  shock,  from  in- 
jury, rupture  of  an  internal  organ,  severe  mental  emotion,  or  any  other 
cause.  8.  Certain  functional  or  nervous  disorders,  viz. ,  epilepsy,  hj-st^ria, 
convulsions.  4.,  Diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  especially  con- 
gestion, hemorrhage,  effusions  in  connection  with  the  membranes  or  ven- 
tricles, cerebritis  and  abscess,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  chronic  softening, 
and  some  cases  of  tumor.  6.  Blood-poisoning  from  morbid  conditions 
within  the  system,  as  in  urnmia,  diabetes,  certain  cases  of  jaundice,  low 
fevers.  6.  Introduction  of  poisons  from  without,  especially  alcohol, 
opium,  and  other  narcotics,  prussic  acid ;  also  the  inhalation  of  certain 
gases  and  vapors,  as  carbonic  oxide  or  anhydride,  hydric  sulphide,  chloro- 
form or  ether.  7.  Syncope  from  any  cause.  8.  Asphyxial  conditions. 
9.  As  special  forms  may  be  mentioned  the  unconsciousness  which  folloif^-s 
prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  sunstroke,  a  stroke  of  lightning,  or  starva- 
tion. 10.  It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  sudden  insensibility  is  a  favorite 
form  of  malingering. 

Treatment. — The  measures  to  be  adopted  when  a  person  is  insensible 
vary  so  materially  according  to  the  cause  of  this  condition,  that  uo  uni- 
form plan  of  treatment  can  be  laid  down.     A  few  general  hints  may, 
however,  be  given  regarding  the  management  of  the  comatose  state.    The 
patient  should  be  placed  comfortably  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the 
head  a  little  raised,  all  articles  of  clothing  about  the  neck  and  chest  being 
loosened,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  admitted.     If  it  is  known  or  suspected 
that  the  coma  is  due  to  poison,  or  even  if  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  cauttj 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  about  u»ing  the*stomach-pump,  as  it  doe} 
no  harm  if  properly  employed,  and  may  bo  most  serviceable.     If  the  in- 
sensibility depends  upon  blood-poisoning,  as  uraemia,  means  for  promo- 
ting elimination,  particularly  by  the  skin,  are  highly  valuable.     In  cases 
due  to  cerebral  lesion,  it  is  well  not  to  interfere  too  activelv  at  once. 
Among  the  measures  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  rect»ur»e  to  in 
order  to  rouse  the  patient,  the  chief  are  shaking  and  calling  loudlv; 
dashing  cold  water  over  the  face  and  chest,  or  cold  affusion  ;  applicaiioo 
of  sinapisms  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  various  other  parts  of  the  body; 
the  use  of  electricity  ;  the  employment  of  stimulants,  especially  by  enemi; 
and  artificial  respiration.     In  certain  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  remove 
blood  locally  or  by  venesection.     It  is  important  to  see  that  the  lioilw 
are  kept  warm  in  cases  of  prolonged  unconsciousness,  that  the  bUdder 
and  bowels  are  properly  evacuated,  and  that  the  system  is  maintained  by 
adequate  nourishment,  which  may  be  administered  by  enemata. 

Convulsions. — Eclampsia. 

The  spasmodic  movements  involved  in  the  term  "convulsions"  wy 
considerably  in  their  severity  and  extent,  and  as  to  the  parts  of  the  bod/ 
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affected.  Thus  they  may  be  slight  and  localized,  unilateral,  or  more  or 
less  general.  Not  uncommonly  they  are  accompanied  or  followed  by 
partial  or  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  Convulsions  are  most  intpor- 
tant  in  children,  in  whom  a  series  of  '<  convulsive  fits"  are  liable  to 
occur  from  very  slight  causes.  They  are  frequently  preceded  by  premoni- 
tory indications  of  nervous  disturbance,  such  as  twitchings*  grinding  of 
teeth,  restlessness  or  peevishness,  which  should  always  be  looked  upon  as 
a  warning  in  the  case  of  children.  It  is  unneccsFary  to  describe  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  features  and  movements  of  the  limbs  and  body  which  may 
result  from  the  spasmodic  movements,  these  being  usually  a  combination 
of  clonic  and  tonic,  the  former  predominating.  The  chief  dangers  in 
convulsions  are  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  glottis,  leading 
to  grave  interference  with  breathing;  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  brain ;  and  great  exhaustion  from  extreme  violence  or  frequent 
repetition  of  the  fits,  especially  if  they  prevent  sleep  for  a  long  period. 
Serious  sequclw  may  result  from  convulsions,  such  as  hemiplegia,  strabis- 
mus, loss  of  sight,  smell,  or  hearing,  defect  of  speech,  or  impairment  of 
the  mental  faculties. 

Etiology. — Convulsions  are  said  to  be  due  to  "  an  abnormal  discharge 
of  unstable  gray  matter  "  (Jackson).  They  originate  in  some  irritation, 
direct  or  indirect,  affecting  this  gray  matter.  The  main  causes  may  be 
arranged  thus:  1.  Centric,  a.  Injuries  to  the  head^  especially  frctcture 
with  irritation  of  the  gray  matter  by  spiculce.  h.  Various  oi'ganic  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  cord  or  their  membranes,  as  all  forms  of  meningitis, 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  embolism,  softening,  tumor. 
e.  Idiopathic,  dynafuic,  or  essential.  Here  the  convulsions  are  indepen- 
dent of  any  obvious  organic  mischief,  but  arc  supposed  to  result  from 
some  vascular  or  nutritive  disturbance  in  the  brain,  as  in  epilepsy,  hys- 
teria, or  in  convulsions  produced  by  strong  emotions,  d.  Circulation  of 
unhealthy  blood  through  the  central  nervous  system,  e.g,,  the  convulsions 
which  in  children  usher  in  or  occur  during  the  course  of  acute  specific 
fevers  or  inflammatory  diseases  (pneumonia,  «&c.) ;  uraemic  convulsions  ; 
and  those  which  may  be  associated  with  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood, 
or,  it  is  said,  rheumatic  fever,  jaundice,  syphilis  (independent  of  central 
organic  disease),  tuberculosis,  and  rickets.  In  the  two  conditions  last 
mentioned,  however,  the  nervous  system  is  probably  highly  susceptible, 
and  convulsive  movements  may  be  excited  by  very  slight  reflex  disturb- 
ance. 2.  Eccentric,  reflex^  or  sympathetic.  Here  the  convulsions  are 
due  to  some  reflex  irritation,  particularly  in  connection  with  dentition, 
digestive  disorders,  intestinal  worms,  the  passage  of  a  gallstone  or  a  renal 
calculus.  Occasionally  they  result  from  direct  irritation  of  some  local 
nerve,  the  pricking  of  a  pin  in  the  clothes  of  a  child,  application  of  a 
blister,  or  a  burn  of  the  skin.  Puerj)eral  convulsions  are  either  uriemic 
or  reflex. 
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The  most  favorable  periods  of  life  for  convulsions,  indc|>endent  of  or- 
ganic disease,  are  childhood,  especially  during  the  periods  of  dentition, 
puberty,  when  catting  the  wisdom  teeth,  iind  at  the  change  of  life.  lu 
children  the  common  causes  are  reflex  irritation ;  the  onset  of  some  scute 
fever  or  inflammation  ;  tubercular  meningitis ;  and  the  presence  of  M>me 
chronic  constitutional  illness.  Later  in  life  they  are  most  frequently 
associated  with  epilepsy  ;  organic  aflTections  of  the  central  nervous  system ; 
and  uroemia. 

Treatment. — In  treating  convulsions  the  indications  are:  1.  To  look 
for  any  reflex  irritation  and  remove  this  if  possible,  particular  attention 
being  paid  in  the  case  of  children  to  the  teeth  and  alimentary  canal, 
lancing  the  gums  or  giving  an  aperient  or  emetic  if  required,  at  the  same 
time  regulating  the  feeding.     It  is  also  well  to  examine  the  clothes,  as 
the  source  of  irritation  may  lie  in  them.     2.  To  treat  any  disease  with 
which  the  convulsions  are  associated,  such  as  rickets,  tuberculosis,  epi- 
lepsy, central  organic  disease,  or  blood-poisoning.     8.  To  mitigate  or 
check  the  convulsive  movements.     During  a  paroxysm  the  recumbent 
posture,  quiet,  relaxation  of  the  clothing  about  the  neck  and  chest,  and  a 
free  current  of  cool  fresh  air  are  needed.     It  is  not  advisable  to  restrain 
the  movements  except  in  so  far  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  patient.    Water 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  face  and  chest.     If  the  convulsions  continue, 
the  warm  bath  containing  mustard;  ice  to  the  head;  warm  pediluvia; 
cold  or  warm  affusion  ;  sinapisms  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  epigastrium, 
or  extremities,  are  the  chief  remedial  measures.     Many  resort  at  once  to 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  neck,  or  to  vene- 
section, especially  in  the  case  of  robust  children  ;  but  in  most  cases  this  is 
useless  or  injurious,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that,  as  a  rule,  removal  of  blood 
is  only  indicated  when  there  are  signs  of  serious  interference  with  the 
respiratory  functions.     The  principal  medicinal  remedies  used  are  anti- 
spasmodics and  narcotics,  especially  bromide  of  potassium,  hyoscyaroitf. 
opium,  hydrate  of  chloral,  chloroform  by  inhalation,  and  assafoetida  by 
enema.     Of  course  most  of  these  need  caution  in  their  employment,    it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  endeavor  to  procure  sleep  if  this  is  much 
interfered  with,  particularly  should  there  be  much  exhaustion.    4.  To 
treat  the  effects.     The  chief  dangers  are  from  suffocation  and  exhnusiioH. 
For  the  former  removal  of  blood  and  artificial  rcjtpiration  are  indicated. 
To  prevent  or  counteract  exhaustion,  it  is  extremely  important  to  admin- 
ister abundant  liquid  nourishment,  especially  in  the  case  of  weakly  or 
badly  fed  children,  and  if  it  cannot  be  taken  by  the  mouth  enemata  miut 
be  employed.     Alcoholic  stimulants  are  also  most  useful  in  many  castf? 
being  sometimes  required  in  considerable  quantities,  along  with  medict- 
nal  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  ether,  camphor,  or  musk.    The  udmiB- 
istration  of  food  and  stimulants  often  promotes  sleep  most  efficient]/' 
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Muscular  Paralysis  or  Palsy. 

Motor  paralysis  is  a  symptom  of  the  greatest  importance  in  nervous 
diseases.  Some  of  the  main  points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  it  have 
already  been  indicated,  and  it  is  only  needful  further  to  remark,  that 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  its  mode  of  onset,  whether  sudden 
or  gradual ;  its  exact  extent  and  distribution  ;  its  degree ;  whether  it  is 
permanent  or  temporary,  constant  or  variable,  or  influenced  materially 
by  volition,  emotion,  or  other  causes;  as  well  as  to  its  subsequent  prog> 
ress,  observing  whether  the  paralysis  tends  to  become  worse,  improve,  or 
invade  other  muscles,  and  if  any  other  phenomena  arise  in  the  affected 
part,  especially  clonic  or  tonic  spasms,  rigidity,  or  permanent  flexion  of 
joints.  The  tendency  in  many  forms  of  persistent  paralysis  is  towards 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  as  evidenced  by  softness  and  flabbine^s 
of  the  muscles  and  other  tissues,  wasting  and  diminution  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  limb,  dryness  and  scurfiness  of  the  skin  ;  and  to  feebleness  of 
the  circulation,  the  pulse  becoming  small  and  weak,  the  skin  pale  or  blue 
and  congested,  the  temperature  lowered,  while  the  aflTected  part  is  much 
more  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  than  in 
health,  and  oedema  sets  in  in  some  instances.  Occasionally  an  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  hair  is  observed. 

There  are  certain  important  varieties  of  paralysis,  named  according  to 
its  mode  of  distribution  in  the  body,  some  of  which  it  will  now  be  requi- 
site to  consider  briefly.  They  include:  1.  Oeneral  paralynsj  which  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  every  muscle  in  the  body  is  affected,  but  is  ap- 
plied to  that  condition  in  which  both  arms  and  legs  are  paralyzed,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  trunk.  2.  Hemiplegia  or  unilateral  paralysis.  8. 
Paraplegia  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  with  the  bladder  and  rectum,  being  often  involved  at  the  same 
time.  4.  Disaeminated  or  in-egular  paralysis^  when  the  paralysis  is  dis- 
tributed in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  arm  and 
leg  on  opposite  sides,  or  in  the  limbs  on  one  side  and  the  face  or  eye  on 
the  opposite.  5.  Local,  Where  the  palsy  is  limited  to  one  limb  or  a 
part  of  it;  to  certain  musclci*  supplied  by  a  special  nerve,  as  the  facial, 
or  associated  in  their  action  for  a  particular  function  ;  or  even  to  a  single 
muscle. 

1.  General  paralysis  is  met  with :  1.  Rarely  in  cerebral  diseases,  viz., 
I  congestion  (temporarily);  hemorrhage  into  certain  parts,  as  into  the 
[  pons,  both  ventricles,  or  the  meninges;  and  in  some  cases  of  tumor,  ex- 
tensive softening,  or  meningitis.  2.  In  disease  or  injury  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord.  8.  In  the  early  stage  of  essential  pamlYsis  of 
children.  4.  As  a  sequela  of  diphtheria.  5.  In  extreme  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  6.  In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  In  this  last 
disease  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  tongue,  as  shown  by  impaired  articu- 
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lation  with  tremulous  movements  and  a  difficulty  in  protrusion.  Next 
the  muscles  of  the  face  quiver,  especially  the  lips,  while  the  pupils  tre 
often  unequal.  Then  follows  weakness  of  the  limbs,  with  unsteadiness  of 
gait,  the  patient  stumbling  and  staggering  on  turning  round  sudden!/, 
while  the  ability  to  perform  various  ordinary  actions  is  impaired.  More 
or  less  speedily,  and  usually  by  interrupted  grades,  the  paralysis  extendi 
and  increases  until  the  patient  becomes  utterly  helpless,  is  unable  to 
swallow,  food  passing  into  the  larynx,  the  pupils  are  unequally  dilated, 
and  urine  and  fajces  escape  involuntarily.  Automatic  and  reflex  move- 
ments also  cease.  The  muscles  do  not  waste  much,  as  a  rule,  and  ther 
retain  their  electric  irritability.  During  the  progress  of  the  paraly*i* 
twitchings  and  spasms  are  common.  The  muscular  sense  is  much  atfecU 
ed.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  generally  impaired  and  Anally  lo!»t.  MonUl 
derangement  usually  precedes  the  paralysis ;  it  may  assume  various  types, 
but  in  mobt  cases  there  is  a  brief  melancholia,  followed  by  a  marked 
change  in  character,  then  incoherence,  with  delusions  as  to  perirmal  im- 
portance and  greatness^  the  patient  imagining  himself  to  be  extremely 
strong,  wealthy,  of  high  birth,  or  possessed  of  wonderful  sexual  powers. 
The  ultimate  condition  is  one  of  extreme  dementia,  the  mind  becoming 
a  complete  wreck. 

2.  Heyniplegia.     In  the  majority  of  cases  of  one-sided  paralysis,  only 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  leg,  trunk,  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  tongue, 
arc  involved.     In  some  cases  there  is  a  difficulty  in  wrinkling  the  fore- 
head or  closing  the  eye,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  eyelid  m»y 
drop.     Speech  is  often  affected,  but  usually  only  in  right  hemiplegia.    If 
the  paralysis  is  complete,  the  arm  and  leg  are  quite  helpless^  and  in  the 
recumbent  posture  the  leg  tends  to  rest  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  toei 
everted.     If  it  is  partial,  but  still  well  marked,  the  gait  is  usually  rery 
peculiar.     The  patient  leans  towards  the  sound  side,  lifting  up  the  oppo- 
site Hhoulder,  and  while  the  arm  often  hangs  helplessly,  the  leg  during 
progression  is  carried  forward  by  describing  a  kind  of  outward  swing  or 
sweep,  while  the  toes  arc  directed  downwards  towards  the  ground.    In 
less  marked  instances  the  leg  merely  drags,  the  toes,  however,  pt>inting 
downward,  while  the  arm  cannot  be  moved  well,  and  the  power  of 
squeezing  is  diminished. 

Not  uncommonly  partial  restoration  is  effected  in  hemiplegia,  which 
almost  always  commences  in  the  leg,  beginning  above  and  extending 
downwards,  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  being  last  restored.  The 
arm  may  remain  for  a  long  time  or  even  permanently  disabled.  Gener- 
ally there  is  no  limitation  of  the  reflex  movements  of  respiration  on  the 
aff»'Cted  side,  at  least  for  some  time;  further,  other  reflex  movement! 
may  be  readily  excited,  sometimes  even  more  easily  than  in  health,  whik 
the  paralyzed  muscles  of  expression  can  in  some  instances  be  brought  iolo 
play  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion.    Electric  irritability  it  ^ 
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impaired  as  a  rule,  except  after  long  disuse  of  the  muscles,  and  then  it 
can  be  soon  restored. 

Etiology. — 1.  Hemiplegia  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  a  sign  of 
organic  cerebral  miAchief^  the  paraly.ns  being  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of 
the  disease.  The  groat  centres  of  motion,  viz.,  the  corpus  striatum  or 
optic  thalamus,  must  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  interfered  with,  and 
probably  hemiplegia  may  result  from  actual  destruction,  compression, 
congestion,  or  ansemia  of  this  portion  of  the  brain.  The  morbid  condi- 
tions which  thus  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  are :  a.  Rarely  congestion,  it 
being  then  merely  temporary,  b.  Hemorrhage  most  commonly,  c.  Em- 
bolism or  thrombosis  of  a  main  artery,  d.  Acute  cerebritis  or  softening, 
and  abscess,  e.  Chronic  softening  from  any  caui^e.  /.  Cerebral  tumor. 
g.  Unilateral  meningitis.  2.  In  very  exceptional  instances  hemiplegia 
results  from  unilateral  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Of  course  there  is 
then  no  facial  paralysis.  8.  Occasionally  it  is  observed  in  connection 
with  certain  functional  nervous  diseases,  apart  from  any  evident  organic 
lesion,  viz.,  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria.  It  may  also  be  associated 
with  parturition. 

8.  Paraplegia. — This  varies  much  in  degree  and  comes  on  either 
gradually  or  rapidly.  When  it  is  complete,  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
legs  as  the  patient  lies,  or  when  made  to  attempt  to  stand  supported,  is 
very  striking ;  in  less  advanced  cases  there  is  more  or  less  weakness  and 
difficulty  in  movement,  with  unsteadiness  of  gait,  dragging  of  the  feet, 
and  stumbling  while  walking.  Reflex  movements  are  usually  very  easily 
excited.     The  condition  of  electric  irritability  varies. 

Etiology. — 1.  Paraplegia  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  result 
of  injury  to  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  it  may  be  due  to— a. 
Practure  or  dislocation  of  the  spinal  column,  or  wound  or  violent  concus- 
sion of  the  cord.  b.  Compression  of  the  cord  by  external  tumors,  c. 
Caries  of  the. spine  and  its  consequences,  d.  Congestion,  when  the  paral- 
ysis is  usually  partial,  e.  Meningitis.  /.  Acute  myelitis,  g.  Chronic 
softening.  A.  Hemorrhage  into  the  cord.  i.  Tumor  or  parasites  in  its 
eubstiinco.  2.  Sometimes  paraplegia  is  a  purely  functional  disorder,  being 
met  with  in  hysteria  or  as  the  effect  r»f  some  powerful  emotion,  and  also 
as  a  reflex  phenomenon  in  connection  with  uterine  affections,  pregnancy, 
arinary  diseases,  dentition,  or  worms,  and  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 

4.  Local  and  Special  Paralysis, — It  is  not  intended  here  to  describe  the 
many  varieties  of  local  paralysis  which  may  come  under  observation,  but 
merely  to  point  out  their  general  cause:*,  and  to  consider  the  chief  facts 
relating  to  paralysis  of  certain  special  motor  nerves. 

Local  palsy  may  be  an  indication  of  nlighi  or  commencing  central  disease^ 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  peripheral^  either  directly  aff'ect- 
ing  one  or  more  nerves  or  certain  muscles.  This  peripheral  paralysis  may 
be  due  to — a.  Destruction  of  a  nerve  from  injury,   b.  Pressure  by  tumors* 
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aneurism,  or  inflammatory  thickenings  ;  or  mere  temporary  compression, 
as  from  long  sitting  or  lying  on  the  arm.  c.  Changes  induced  in  the 
nerve  itself,  probably  mostly  inflammatory,  from  neighboring  irritation, 
as  that  of  necrosed  bone  or  ulceration,  exposure  to  cold,  syphilis,  rheuma- 
tism or  gout.  d.  The  entrance  of  certain  poisons  into  the  system,  espe- 
cially lead,  or,  it  is  said,  malarial  poison,  t.  Changes  in  the  muscles, 
either  atrophic  or  degenerative,  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
Local  paralysis  may  be  a  sequela  of  diphtheria^  and  also  of  other  febrile 
affections.     It  may  further  result  from  local  embolUim. 

Facial  Paralysis — Bell's  Palsy. — Paralysis  of  either  facial  nerve,  and 
consequently  of  one  side  of  the  face,  is  the  most  important  local  variety 
that  occurs  in  practice,  the  entire  nerve  being  then  usually  involved.  The 
signs  are  as  follows :  There  is  a  complete  absence  of  expression  on  the 
affected  side,  which  appears  flattened  and  smooth,  the  features  being  blank 
and  meaningless.  The  half  of  the  mouth  seems  broader  than  the  opposite, 
while  the  angle  falls.  Sometimes  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth.  The  nasal 
aperture  is  diminished  in  size,  on  account  of  the  ala  falling  in.  The 
healthy  side  appears  to  be  or  is  actually  drawn  away,  and  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  raised.  The  eyelids  on  the  paralyzed  side  are  unusually  apart, 
the  lower  one  dropping  down,  and  as  they  cannot  be  closed  the  tears 
trickle  down  the  cheeks,  the  corresponding  nostril  is  dry,  and  the  con- 
stant expojiure  of  the  dry  eyeball  soon  leads  to  irritation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, followed  by  serious  injury  to  the  deeper  structures.  It  is,  however, 
on  attempting  to  bring  the  affected  muscles  into  play  that  the  most  evi- 
dent signs  are  afforded.  The  patient  cannot  smile,  weep,  wrinkle  the 
forehead,  elevate  the  eyebrow,  frown,  close  the  eyelids,  knit  the  brows, 
or  expose  the  teeth  on  the  paralyzed  side.  Articulation  of  labial  sounds 
is  impaired,  also  the  ability  to  whistle,  while  if  the  patient  is  directed  to 
blow  out  the  cheeks,  the  affected  one  flaps  loosely.  When  masticated, 
the  food  tends  to  collect  between  the  cheek  and  gums,  while  fluids  often 
run  out  of  the  mouth  ;  the  power  of  spitting  is  impaired.  If  the  facial 
nerve  is  implicated  in  a  certain  part  of  its  course,  other  less  obvious  signi 
are  said  to  bo  observed,  dependent  upon  some  of  its  branches  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  tongue,  salivary  glands,  and  palate,  viz.,  perversion  of 
taste  on  one  side,  and  occasionally  slight  drawing  of  tbe  tongue  to  the 
same  side  ;  deficient  secretion  of  saliva;  relaxation  and  imperfect  action 
of  the  velum  palati  on,  and  pointing  of  the  uvula  towards  the  affected 
side,  with  a  somewhat  nasal  character  of  the  voice. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  recognize  in  what  part  of  its  course 
the  facial  nerve  is  implicated,  and  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
The  causes  of  facial  paralysis  may  be  summarized  thus  :  1.  Orgamie  mi*- 
chief  in  the  brain.  2.  Pressure  upon  the  nerve  within  the  skull  after  U  hat 
left  the  brainj  especially  by  various  kinds  of  tumors  and  meningeal  exu- 
dations.    8    Injury  or  disease  involving  the  nerve  in  its  course  through  the 
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temporal  bone,  as  from  gunshot  injury,  or  neerosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
bone.  4.  Caums  affec^mg  ike  trunk  or  branches  of  the  nerve  after  its  exit 
from  the  siylo-nuuioid  foramen,  viz.,  injury,  as  from  a  cut  or  contusion ; 
pressure  by  parotid  and  other  tumors  or  enlarged  glands;  direet  exposure 
of  the  side  of  the  face  to  a  cold  draught  of  air,  as  in  travelling  by  train  with 
the  window  open  ;  general  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  gout,  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  or,  it  is  said,  malarial  influence. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  origin  of  facial  paralysis  rests  on :  1.  The  history 
of  the  ease,  as  revealing  some  of  the  causes  just  enumerated,  and  also  the 
mode  of  onset  of  the  paralysis,  whether  sudden  or  gradual.  2.  The  other 
symptoms  present.  Thus,  when  the  paralysis  is  due  to  cerebral  mischief, 
there  are  generally  signs  of  this,  such  as  hemiplegia  and  mental  disturb- 
ance ;  if  there  is  some  intracranial  pressure  beyond  the  brain,  headache 
and  other  local  symptoms  arc  commonly  complained  of,  while  other 
cranial  nerves  are  frequently  involved,  and  there  is  sometimes  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  temporal  bone  is  diseased,  deaf- 
ness and  otorrhoea  are  usually  present.  If  the  nerve  is  aflTected  outside 
the  skull,  some  cause  of  pressure  may  be  obvious  :  there  may  be  no  symp- 
toms whatever  except  the  paralysis ;  or  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  face  arc 
sometimes  affected  as  well,  in  the  direction  of  neuralgia  or  anssthesia. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  nerve  involved.  In  the  case  of  paralysis  from  cerebral 
causes,  it  is  only  the  lower  part  of  the  face  which  is  as  a  rule  prominently 
affected,  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  forehead  either  acting  normally 
or  being  only  slightly  weakened.  In  all  the  other  forms  the  whole  side 
of  the  face  is  paralyzed.  It  is  onh*  when  the  nerve  is  implicated  in  its 
course  through  the  temporal  bone  that  the  palate  and  tongue  are  affected. 

4.  Tfie  state  of  electric  irritability.  In  cerebral  paralysis  it  is  retained, 
unless  the  disease  is  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve  ;  in  all  the  other  forms  it 
is  impaired  or  lost  temporarily  or  permanently,  except  when  due  to  cold, 
when  there  may  be  increased  irritability  to  a  slow  galvanic  current.  6. 
The  progress  of  the  case  and  effects  of  treatment.  For  instance,  when  due  to 
tumor,  injury,  or  bone-disease,  the  paralysis  is  generally  persistent;  after 
cold,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis,  it  may  often  be  cured  by  proper  treatment. 

In  very  rare  instances  double  facial  paralysis  is  observed,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognize.  It  may  be  due  to  centric  disease,  especially  hemor- 
rhage into  the  pons,  or,  it  is  said,  disease  of  the  nerves  from  exposure  to 
cold,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis. 

Paralysis  in  connection  with  the  Eye. — The  nerves  to  be  considered  here 
are  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  third  is  indi- 
cated by  ptosis  or  dropping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  with  inability  to  raise  it; 
permanent  external  strabismus  ;  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and  a  difficulty 
in  adapting  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances.  In  some  cases  there 
is  only  ptosis  when  the  paralysis  is  peripheral  in  its  origin.  The  cause 
maybe  centric  disease,  pressure  upon  the  nerve  in  its  course,  or  exposure 
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to  cold,  rheumntiem,  &c.  When  the  fourth  nerve  is  paralyzed,  thesa- 
porior  oblique  muscle  cannot  act.  Paralysis  of  the  sivih  is  evidenced  br 
persistent  internal  strabismus.  These  forms  of  paralysis  arc  i^enorallT 
associated  with  some  pressure  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  especiallT  b? 
a  tumor  or  meningeal  exudation.  Sometimes  all  the  nerves  of  the  eye 
are  affected  together. 

Paralysis  of  the  Tongue. — As  a  rule,  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
dependent  upon  implication  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  is  a  part  of  hemi- 
plegia. The  signs  are — a  widening  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side; 
difl5culty  in  movement  and  protrusion;  deviation  of  the  tongue  to  the 
sound  side  when  in  the  mouthy  to  the  paralyzed  side  when  prrdruded;  tnd 
impaired  articulation.  The  entire  tongue  may  be  paralyzed,  rendering 
articulation  impossible,  and  deglutition  very  ditficult. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  io nphnm 
or  aphemia^  terms  which  are  now  in  frequent  use,  and  the  menningof 
which  it  is  requisite  to  understand.  A  person  may  not  be  able  to  m»kc 
a  proper  use  of  articulate  language  from  three  di.<4tinct  sets  of  caupe»i: 
1.  Thert"  may  be  mental  incapacity  and  loss  of  intellectual  power,  j^o  th»l 
no  ideas  are  originated  in  the  mind  which  the  individual  wishes  to  con- 
vey. 2.  The  intellect  maybe  intact,  or  at  least  not  so  impaired  m  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  ideas,  but  the  patient  cannot  recollect  the  words 
requisite  to  express  his  thoughts,  or  cannot  arrange  them  in  a  proper 
manner.  3.  There  maybe  merelv  a  difficultv  in  the  mechanical  net  of 
articulation,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  parts  necessary  for  this  act, as  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  palate,  the  power  of  thought  and  also  of  expression,  is 
evidenced  by  ability  to  write  sensibly,  being  perfectly  natural.  It  i*  to 
the  .second  of  these  conditions  that  the  terms  aphasia  or  aphemin  tre 
strictly  applied,  viz.,  where  articulate  language  is  inlerfered  with  as  an  in- 
tellectnal  act.  The  degree  of  impairment  varies  widely  in  different  cases. 
A  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  amnesic  variety  of  aphasia.  iQ 
which  there  is  a  loss  of  memory  of  words^  and  the  ataxic^  in  which  there 
is  a  presumed  lesion  of  the  cerebral  apparatus  of  co-ordinatirm^  so  thatthf 
words  cannot  bo  arranged.  Some  patients  can  read  distinctly  enough, 
but  are  unable  to  compo.'se  sentences  for  themselves,  even  so  far  as  to 
answer  the  simplest  question.  Some  merely  repeat  the  same  word  or  pari 
of  a  word,  or  only  unintelligible  sounds;  others  apply  wrong  name*  to 
persons  and  things.  With  regard  to  writing,  some  patients  are  able  to 
perform  this  act,  others  cannot  do  so  at  all,  the  last  being  generally  the 
subjects  of  right  hemiplegia.  Those  who  can  write  occasionally  write 
sense,  frequently  nonsense,  but  more  frequently  either  unintellicihb* 
characters  or  distinct  but  unconnected  words  (Reynolds).  As  a  rule, the 
mental  condition  in  aphasia  is  more  or  less  impaired,  but  the  degree  of 
impairment  ranges  from  what  is  scarcely  appreciable  to  complete  low  of 
mental  power. 
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Aphasia  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  associated  with  riffht  hemi- 
plegia, and  the  morbid  condition  which  most  frequently  gives  rise  to  it  is 
embolism  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery^  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Hugblings  Jackson.  It  may  depend  upon  tumor,  hemorrhage,  soften- 
ing, meningitis,  and  other  lesions,  and  I  have  known  it  to  occur  tempo- 
rarily from  mere  vaso-motor  disturbance.  As  regards  the  localization  of 
the  lesion  in  the  brain,  many  adopt  the  view  of  Broca,  that  the  second 
and  third  left  frontal  convolutions  if  the  cerebinim  are  the  seat  of  the 
faculty  of  articulate  language,  and  that  these  must  be  affected  in  aphasia. 
Others  consider  that  there  must  be  a  lesion  of  some  part  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  or  of  some  motor  nuclei  or  intercommunicating  fibres  in  its 
neighborhood.  Niemeyer  explains  the  frequency  of  aphasia  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  frontal  lobes  partly  by  the  fact,  that  pressure- acting 
on  one  side  in  this  region  is  readily  propagated  to  the  opposite,  so  that 
the  brain  is  bilaterally  affected. 

Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  is  mainly  indicated  by  great  difficulty  or  im- 
possibility of  swallowing  and  thickness  of  speech.  When  the  inferior 
7naxillary  nerve  is  involved,  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  paralyzed. 
The  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  larynx  have  been  considered  in  a  former 
chapter.  Those  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  have  also  been 
pointed  out 

TREA.TMENT. — The  objccts  to  be  aimed  at  in  treating  paralysis  of  any 
part  are  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  activity  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  this 
is  practicable  ;  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  those  atrophic  and  other 
changes  to  which  it  is  liable.  Of  course  the  measures  to  be  adopted  must 
first  of  all  have  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  paralysis,  by  removing  which 
restoration  is  often  rapidly  and  completely  effected.  As  illustrations  may 
be  mentioned  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  cases  due  to  syjihilis  or 
lead.  In  many  forms  of  paralysis  time  is  a  most  important  element  in 
treatment,  and  much  harm  may  be  done  in  not  a  few  instances  by  inter- 
fering too  actively  or  too  soon.  It  is  requisite  to  see  that  a  paralyzed 
part  is  properly  covered  with  warm  clothing,  and  that  it  is  kept  clean. 
The  chief  local  measures  employed  against  palsy  are  systematic  passive 
motion  of  joints,  which  may  be  combined  with  efforts  at  voluntary  move- 
ments; various  baths  and  douches,  either  hot  or  cold  ;  friction,  either 
with  the  hand  alone,  with  flesh  brushes  or  gloves,  or  with  some  stimu- 
lant liniment;  shampooing;  and  electricity,  which  also  may  be  carefully 
combined  with  attempts  to  move  the  muscles  voluntarily.  The  employ- 
ment of  electricity  in  cases  of  paralysis  demands  special  notice,  and  it 
will  b©  convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  facts  per- 
taining to  this  subject,  which  I  have  again  derived  from  Dr.  Reynolds's 
work.  Much  discrimination  and  caution  are  needed  in  resorting  to  this 
agent,  as  it  is  very  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  The  beneficial 
results  which  electricity  is  capable  of  effecting  in  paralysis  are  these  :  1. 
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Restoration  of  the  functions  of  a  muscle  or  nerve  when  its  activity  is  im- 
paired, and  thus  possibly  restoration  of  voluntary  movement.  2.  Pre- 
vention of  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  thus  arrest  of  the  progress  of  a 
case.  8.  Increase  in  the  vascularity  of  a  part,  thus  removing  coldness, 
blueness,  and  other  signs  of  feeble  circulation.  4.  Improvement  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  other  structures,  if  they  are  atrophied 
or  ill-nourished.  6.  Prevention,  retardation,  or  removal  of  spasmodic 
contractions  and  rigidity.  6.  Probably  its  long-continued  use  may  im- 
prove the  nutrition  of  the  part  of  the  nerve-centre  from  which  the  nerve 
which  supplies  the  affected  muscles  originates.  The  kind  of  electricity 
required  varies  in  different  cases,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  for 
promoting  the  action  of  muscles /ararfiza^ion  and  the  interrupted  galvanic 
current  are  most  useful,  though  franklinic  electri^ty  is  occasionally  more 
beneficial  than  either ;  that  for  improving  the  circulation  and  nutrition, 
the  continuous  galvanic  current  or  faradization  by  means  of  a  metallic 
brush  acts  best;  whilst  to  oppose  the  overaction  involved  in  spa.«niodic 
movements  and  rigidity  (and  this  applies  to  these  conditions  under  all 
circumstances)  a  weak  constant  galvanic  current  or  very  rapidly  interrupted 
faradization  may  be  applied  to  the  affected  muscles ;  or  in  certain  c<mdi- 
tions  of  rigidity,  the  use  o{  faradization  or  interrupted  galvanism  to  the 
antagonistic  muscles  is  most  efficacious. 

A  few  general  hints  as  to  the  employment  of  electricity  in  treating 
paralysis  may  be  serviceable.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  frighten  the 
patient.  The  current  used  must  not  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  pain,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  weak  as  to  be  useless,  and  the  applic^ition  should  be 
brief,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  patient  or  the  muscles.  It  may  be  repeated 
twice  a  day,  daily,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
employing ^a^pflnwm,  one  handle,  containing  a  sponge  of  sufficient  siie 
and  well  wetted,  must  be  kept  fixed  in  one  spot,  as  over  the  shoulder  or 
in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  in  the  case  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  the  other 
drawn  slowly  along  the  muscles  in  turn.  ^\\h  faradization  the  two  polef 
must  be  kept  near  together^  and  it  is  almost  always  best  to  hold  both  in 
one  hand,  and  draw  them  along  each  muscle.  More  action  is  excited  tt 
certain  spots,  which  generally  correspond  to  the  points  where  the  nerva 
entering  the  musples  are  most  superficial.  In  treating  paralysis  of  » 
special  nerve,  one  handle  must  be  placed  over  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and 
the  other  moved  about  or  not,  according  as  galvanism  or  faradization  i* 
employed. 

Some  observations  will  now  be  offered  on  the  uses  of  electricity  in  the 
chief  varieties  of  paralysis. 

1.  Cerebral.  In  cases  of  sudden  cerebral  paralysis,  eleetriciiy  mustmsi 
be  used  at  all  for  some  time^  even  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  or  prognosiSv 
and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  for  a  long  period.  Even  if  it  bai  befto 
gradual  in  its  onset,  caution  is  necessary  should  there  be  head-symploBkif 
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as  headache,  sense  of  weight,  or  giddiness.  Much  improvement  may  be 
effected  in  other  cases  in  the  various  directions  alreadv  indicated  ;  but  so 
far  as  the  paralysis  itself  is  concerned,  the  valueof  electricity  will  depend 
on  the  (Ugree  of  eoniraciilUy  shown  by  the  muscles  on  its  first  application. 
If  this  is  normal  or  nearly  so,  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  can  be 
but  slightly  if  at  all  increased.  If  it  is  much  diminished  from  want  of 
use,  much  good  may  be  done  by  reviving  the  contractility  of  the  muscles, 
but  once  this  has  become  normal  no  further  improvement  as  regards 
voluntary  motion  can  be  effected  by  electricity. 

2.  Spinal. — If  the  muscles  act  readily  under  electricity  in  cases  of  ct/tn- 
plete  spinal  paralysis^  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  in  the  limbs 
cannot  be  increased  by  its  use,  but  sometimes  the  functions  of  the  bladder, 
rectum,  or  sexual  organs  may  be  much  improved  by  its  local  application 
to  the  anus  or  perineum.  If  the  paralysis  is  partial  and  contractility  is 
impaired^  much  good  may  be  done  up  to  the  point  of  restoring  the  con- 
tractility ;  electricity  must  not,  however,  be  employed  in  acute  cases  of 
this  kind,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  those  which  have  set  in  slowly. 
If  there  is  atrophy  of  the  limbs,  galvanism  is  most  efficacious  ;  if  none, 
faradization.  Should  there  be  the  complete  "  spinal  paralysis  "  of  Marshall 
Hall,  electricity  cannot  improve  the  power  of  movement,  and  if  no  sign 
of  contractility  is  observed  after  a  few  applications,  it  is  useless  to  go  on 
with  it;  if  the  contractility  is  merely  impaired  much  good  may  often  be 
effected.  In  cases  of  "  infantile  paralysis  "  due  to  spinal  disease,  the  use 
of  the  slowly  interrupted  galvanic  current  frequently  proves  very  serviceable 
for  a  time  when  other  forms  of  electricity  fail,  but  as  the  muscles  improve 
in  their  action/arr»£t2a^ton  becomes  efficacious, 

8.  Local. — Should  a  nerve  be  completely  destroyed  in  its  course  and 
electric  contractility  quite  gone,  no  improvement  can  be  effected  by 
electricity,  In  some  cases,  however,  the  morbid  changes  in  the  nerve 
disappear,  but  more  or  less  paralysis  persists  from  want  of  use.  Here 
electricity  is  of  great  service,  and  it  will  be  well  in  such  cases  to  con- 
tinue its  application  for  some  time,  provided  any  contraction  can  bo  ex- 
cited. In  certain  cases  of  local  paralysis  from  lead,  cold,  &c.,  the  use  of 
a  slow  galvanic  current  has  most  effect  upon  the  muscles,  as  previously 
explained.  Here,  therefore,  this  should  be  used  at  first,  and  a  gradual 
change  made  to  faradization  as  improvement  is  brought  about. 

A  few  words  are  needed  as  to  the  treatment  of  facial  paralysis  from 
cold.  The  application  of  heat  and  moisture  constantly,  leeching,  and 
steaming  are  the  measures  recommended  at  first ;  followed  by  blistering, 
friction  with  stimulating  liniments,  and  the  use  of  a  slow  galvanic  current. 
Quinine  and  strychnine  are  useful  in  some  cases. 


Neuralgia. 
Neuralgia  or  nervous  pain  is  a  comprehensive  term  applied  to  certain 
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painful  affections  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  pain  ap- 
pearing to  follow  the  distribution  of  particular  nerves  and  having  special 
characters.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to  considei  the  general  etiologr, 
pathology,  and  clinical  features  of  the  complaint,  and  then  to  allude 
briefly  to  its  principal  varieties. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  neuralgia 
is  distinctly  dependent  upon  some  general  or  eonsiitutional  ettndition. 
The  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  such  a  condition  are  :  1.  Exposure  to 
malaria.  2.  The  presence  of  certain  metallic  poisons  in  the  system,  an 
lead,  mercury,  or  copper.  8.  Anything  which  induces  anaemia  or  gen- 
eral malnutrition  and  debility.  4.  Various  causes  which  lead  to  depres- 
sion and  weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  as  prolonged  worry  and  anxiety, 
undue  mental  exertion,  strong  emotion,  general  concussion  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  as  from  a  railway  collision,  hysteria,  excessive  fatigue,  ex- 
posure to  heat,  ennui  and  luxurious  habits,  excessive  venery.  5.  Degen- 
erative changes  associated  with  the  decay  of  life,  and  those  which  pre- 
cede the  onset  of  locomotor  attixy.  6.  Rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  or  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet.  In  the  cases  last  mentioned,  however,  neuralgit 
is  probably  mostly  the  result  of  inflammatory  and  other  changes  in  the 
nerve  itself,  or  of  pressure  by  surrounding  thickenings  of  fibrous  mem- 
branes or  by  deposits. 

An  important  group  of  causes  of  neuralgia  are  loeal^  including :  1. 
Injury  to  a  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course,  as  from  contusion,  wound  by 
a  needle,  partial  section,  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  piece  of 
glass,  when  the  pain  may  be  in  some  distant  nerve.  When  a  nerve  is 
completely  cut  across,  either  itself  or  some  other  nerve  related  to  it  now 
and  then  becomes  subsequently  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  2.  Pressure,  e.  g., 
by  foreign  bodies,  such  as  a  bullet,  cicatricial  thickenings,  old  adhesion^, 
neuromata,  tumors,  aneurisms,  enlarged  glands,  callus  uniting  fractured 
bones,  congested  veins,  or  from  long  sitting,  tight  boots,  hanging  the 
arm  over  a  chair.  3.  Irritation  of  a  nerve  by  necrosed  bone,  especially 
when  it  passes  through  a  foramen  or  canal  in  this  condition,  carious 
teeth,  surrounding  inflammation  or  ulceration,  or  direct  exposure  to  a  cold 
draught.  Even  when  neuralgia  is  local  in  its  origin,  its  occurrence  i^ 
greatly  influenced  by  the  general  state  of  the  system,  and  Anstie  goes  so 
far  as  to  affirm,  *'  It  is  universally  the  case  tliat  the  existing  condition  of 
the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  flrst  onset  of  the  disease  is  one  of  debility, 
either  general  or  special."  Among  other  predisposing  causes  maybe 
mentioned  the  female  sex  ;  certain  periods  of  life,  especially  that  of  sexual 
development,  and  about  or  beyond  middle  age ;  hereditary  tendency  to 
nervous  affections ;  and  a  nervous  temperament.  An  acute  attack  is 
predisposed  to  or  intensificKi  by  fatigue  or  any  other  lowering  influence. 
It  may  come  on  quite  spontaneously,  or  be  brought  about  by  mental  dis^ 
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turbances,  pressure,  cold,  heat,  overexercise,  and  numerous  other  in- 
fluences. 

Pathologically  neuralgia  may  be  connected  with  some  evident  morbid 
change  in  the  nerve  or  nerve-centre,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  no  such  obvi- 
ous change.  Probably  there  is  in  some  cases  more  or  less  congestion  or 
Inflammation.  Marked  atrophy  with  degeneration  of  a  nerve  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  neuralgia  from  pressure,  occasionally  so  ad- 
vanced as  almost  to  render  sensation  extinct.  Anstie  writes,  '^  I  think 
it  most  probable  that  in  all  cases  of  neuralgia  there  is  either  atrophy,  or 
a  tendency  to  it,  in  the  posterior  or  sensory  root  of  the  painful  nerve,  or 
in  the  central  gray  matter  with  which  it  comes  in  closest  connection." 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  the  essential  symptom  of  neuralgia.  The  im- 
portant characters  of  this  pain  are  us  follows  :  1.  It  is  almost  invariably 
unilateral.  2.  In  recent  cases  it  is  distinctly  intermittent,  coming  on  in 
more  or  less  sudden  paroxysms,  usually  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
occasionally  at  reguhir  periods,  especially  in  malarial  cases ;  later  on  it  is 
only  more  or  less  remittent.  3.  The  pain  during  the  paroxysms  is 
generally  very  severe,  in  some  cases  most  excruciating,  being  described 
by  such  terms  as  stabbing,  piercing,  boring,  burning,  or  screwing,  also 
shooting  from  a  point  along  some  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve  affected, 
but  rarely  all ;  the  darts,  twinges,  or  ''tics,"  in  some  instances  come  on 
with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock,  giving  rise  to  intolerable  agony. 
The  pain  may  extend  to  contiguous  or  even  distant  nerves.  Frequently 
strong  pressure  over  the  chief  point  affords  relief;  in  other  cases  gentle 
friction  does  this ;  in  others,  however,  there  is  exquisite  tenderness.  This 
paroxysmal  pain  often  ends  as  abruptly  as  it  commenced,  with  a  sense  of 
extreme  relief  and  comfort.  The  pain  in  the  intervals  is  much  less  severe, 
of  dull  or  aching  character,  and  in  the  superficial  neuralgias  presents 
circumscribed  points  of  tenderness^  **  points  douloureux,"  corresponding 
to  the  exit  of  branches  of  the  nerve  through  bony  foramina  or  openings 
in  fibrous  membranes,  though  they  appear  to  the  patient  to  be  more 
diflTused  than  these,  in  some  cases  giving  the  sensation  of  tolerably  ex- 
tensive contusions.  It  is  not  practicable  in  a  treatise  like  this  to  indicate 
the  seat  of  all  the  tender  spots  noticed  in  the  different  local  neuralgias, 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  affected  and  of  the  points 
at  which  its  branches  become  superficial,  will  enable  their  situation  to  be 
recognized. 

There  are  certain  general  facts  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  allude.  When 
neuralgia  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  pain  sets  in  more  gradually  as  a  rule, 
is  more  constant,  and  less  capable  of  relief.  In  advanced  age  neuralgia 
is  usually  very  severe  and  intractable,  the  points  of  tenderness  being 
often  intensely  painful.  Once  an  attack  has  happened,  there  is  always 
a  liability  to  its  recurrence,  and  one  may  come  on  at  regular  periods. 
An  individual  may  have  had  neuralgia  when  young,  and  then  be  quite 
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free  from  it  for  many  years,  but  be  again  subject  to  it  at  a  later  period  of 
life.  Different  nerves  may  be  implicated  in  different  attacks,  or  eTen 
during  the  same. 

Some  interesting  complicaliona  are  often  associated  with  neuralgit, 
affecting  sensation,  motion,  the  state  of  the  vessels,  nutrition,  and  secre- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  de:»cribed  include  local  hypersesthesiaf  bypM- 
thesia,  or  parassthesise,  as  numbness,  tingling,  or  formication ;  disturbances 
of  the  special  senses,  especially  sight ;  spasmodic  twitchings,  tonic  spisms, 
convulsive  movements,  or  even  local  paralysis  ;  pallor,  followed  by  red- 
ness of  the  skin,  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  increase  in  temperature,  tnd 
swelling  of  the  affected  part,  with  subcutaneous  oedema ;  hypertrophy  or 
atrophy  of  the  tissues  in  prolonged  cases,  or  increase  of  adipose  tissue; 
increased  firmness,  falling  off  or  whitening  of  the  hair;  the  breaking  out 
of  skin  eruptions,  e.  g.j  herpes  zoster,  acne;  increased  vascularity  of 
the  conjunctiva,  conjunctivitis,  iritis,  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
eye ;  periostitis ;  swelling  or  unilateral  furring  of  the  tongue;  erysipeUtoid 
inflammation  of  the  tissues  to  which  the  affected  nerve  is  distributed ;  im- 
paired gastric  secretion  ;  increased  flow  of  saliva  or  tears  ;  local  increase 
of  perspiration. 

Varieties. — Neuralgias  are  primarily  divided  into — I.  Visceral^  in- 
cluding a.  Cardiac ;  b.  Hepatic;  c.  Gastric;  d.  Peri-uterine  ami  Ovarian; 
e.  Testicular ;  f.  Renal.  II.  Superficial^  viz.,  a.  Tic-doulotirtux ;  b.  Hemi- 
crania  or  Migraine;  c.  Cervico-occipital ;  d.  Cervico-braehial  ;  e.  Intercostal; 
/.  Mastodynia  or  irritable  breast ;  g.  Luinbo-abdominal ;  h.  Sciatica ;  t. 
Crural.  The  visceral  group  will  not  be  further  alluded  to,  some  of  them 
having  been  already  considered  under  their  respective  organs.  The 
names  applied  to  the  superficial  group  will  indicate  their  rospet^tive 
localities,  but  a  few  of  them  need  special  comment. 

Tic'douloureux — Jirow-ague — Prosopalgia. — This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  neuralgia,  the  6th  or  trigeminal  nerve  being  involved. 
Earcly  are  all  the  divisions  implicated,  and  it  is  the  ophthalmic  branch 
which  is  most  frequently  affected,  the  pain,  therefore,  being  chiefly  above 
the  orbit  and  about  the  temple.  Numerous  points  of  tenderness  are  de- 
scribed, but  especially  the  supraorbital  and  parietal^  the  latter  being  just 
above  the  parietal  eminence,  and  corresponding  to  the  inosculation  of 
several  branches.  A  variety  of  this  neuralgia  is  named  clavus  hyslericui, 
in  which  there  is  extreme  pain,  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  into  one  or 
more  spots,  usually  corresponding  to  the  supraorbital  or  parietal  point^. 

Hemicrania — Migraine  or  Megrim — Sick-fieadache. — Considerable  at- 
tention has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  complaint  recognised  by  the  above 
names.  It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  it  here,  as  it  is  considered  by 
many  pathologists  a  form  of  neuralgia,  though  there  is  by  no  meant  t 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  its  nature.  Most  authorities  r^ard  it  ai 
being  quite  independent  of  any  morbid  state  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
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and  as  essentially  a  nervous  affection.  Dr.  Allbutt,  however,  considers 
that  derangements  of  the  abdominal  viscera  have  an  important  influence 
in  giving  rise  to  migraine.  The  chief  ^ews  as  to  the  pathology  of  this 
malady  are  as  follows :  1.  That  it  is  a  form  oi  neuralgia  of  the  ophthalmic 
or  occipital  neroe^  or  of  the^^mcn^a  distributed  to  the  dura  mater.  Some 
regard  this  neuralgia  as  merely  due  to  peripheral  causes,  but  Anstie,  who 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  migraine  being  a  form  of  trigeminal  neuralgia, 
attributes  this  primarily  to  a  morbid  condition  at  the  root  of  the  nerve  in 
the  medulla  oblongata^  its  central  nucleus  in  this  part  being  the  scat  of 
atrophic  molecular  irritation,  which  has  an  unusually  strong  tendency 
to  communicate  itself  to  the  neighboring  and  closely  connected  nucleus 
of  the  vagus.  2.  That  the  complaint  is  due  to  vaso-moior  disturbance 
ajfeeting  the  vessels  of  the  head,  through  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Dr. 
Latham  considers  that  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  sick-headache,  the 
small  arteries  are  contracted,  owing  to  excitement  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  which  depends  upon  a  weakening  of  the  controlling  power 
exercised  over  them  by  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  this  probably  origi- 
nating in  the  medulla  oblongata.  During  the  stage  of  headache  it  is 
supposed  the  nerves  become  paralyzed,  and  the  vessels  consequently 
dilated,  and  Latham  is  of  opinion  that  this  paralysis  is  the  result  of  de- 
pression following  the  previous  excitement.  8.  Dr.  Liveing  has  advanced 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  paroxysms  of  migraine  are  due  to  "  nerve-storms, 
traversing  more  or  less  of  the  sensory  tract  from  the  optic  thnlumi  to  the 
ganglia  of  the  vagus,  or  else  radiating  in  the  same  tract  from  a  focus  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies." 

Sick-headache  is  characterized  by  periodic  attacks,  which  usually  com- 
mence during  the  period  of  bodily  development  from  16  to  25,  becoming 
more  frequent  and  severe,  as  a  rule,  up  to  a  certain  time,  but  tending  to 
diminish  in  frequency  or  even  to  cease  altdgetlier  in  advanced  a^e,  par- 
ticularly after  the  change  of  life  in  women.  The  chief  predispositig  causes 
are  the  female  sex,  attacks  being  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  about  the  men- 
strual periods ;  hereditary  tendency  to  migraine  or  various  other  neuroses ; 
anaemia  and  general  want  of  tone,  and  a  nervous  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment A  paroxysm  often  comes  on  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause, 
or  it  may  follow  errors  in  diet,  exposure  to  the  sun,  breathing  vitiated 
air,  undue  mental  excitement  or  effort,  fatigue  especially  with  fasting, 
sexual  indulgence,  and  various  other  causes  which  lead  to  physical  or 
mental  depression.  Sometimes  it  results  from  some  disturbance  affecting 
the  sight  or  hearing. 

An  attack  is  generally  ushered  in  by  some  premonitory  symptoms, 
which  are  mostly  observed  when  the  patient  wakes  in  the  morning,  such 
as  a  sense  of  depression,  heaviness,  or  general  uneaainess,  vertigo,  dis- 
turbed vision,  especially  a  wavy  glimmering,  chillineet  and  tbiidderiDg, 
coldness  of  the  bands  and  feet,  tingling  in  the  arm  or  toi 
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of  temper,  yawning,  gaping,  or  sighing,  disorder  of  speech  or  hearing, 
disinclination  for  food  with  a  slimy  taste.  Soon  the  pain  commences  tnd 
speedily  becomes  intense.  Almost  always  it  is  unilateral,  felt  chiefly  in 
the  supraorbital  region,  or  sometimes  within  the  orbit,  but  it  not  un- 
commonly extends  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head.  The  precise  chano- 
ter  of  the  pain  varies  much  in  different  cases,  but  it  is  generally  throb- 
bing. Pressure  on  the  carotid  artery  usually  diminishes  its  intensity. 
There  is  increased  heat,  and  in  many  cases  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  b 
observed,  with  an  excessive  flow  of  tears.  During  the  paroxysm  the 
patient  usually  takes  to  bed,  feels  extremely  depressed  and  low,  dreads 
every  di.sturbunce,  begs  to  be  left  at  rest,  and  is  especially  sensitive  to 
light  and  noise.  The  pulse  is  frequently  slow  and  soft.  The  pupils  are 
contracted.  When  the  suffering  reaches  its  height,  nausea  and  bilitHia 
vomiting  generally  set  in,  aggravating  the  pain,  but  afterwards  it  gradu- 
ally diminishes,  and  the  patient  usually  falls  asleep.  Anstic  remarks  that 
this  vomiting  is  not  ordinarily  remedial,  but  that  it  '*  merely  indicates  the 
lowest  point  of  nervous  depression.**  Vomiting  may  be  directly  benefi- 
cial, however,  if  there  is  much  undigested  food  in  the  stomach.  On 
awaking  from  sleep  it  is  found  as  a  rule  that  the  pain  has  ceased,  but 
there  is  frequently  a  little  superficial  tenderness  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
patient  feels  out  of  sorts.  The  duration  of  an  attack  is  very  variable  in 
different  cases,  but  it  docs  not  commonly  last  more  than  24  hours,  though 
it  may  go  on  for  two  or  three  days  or  more. 

Iniercostal  Neuralgia. — Here  the  pain  is  felt  along  the  course  of  one  or 
more  intercostal  nerves.  Those  on  the  left  side,  especially  from  the  6tb 
to  the  9th,  are  most  frequently  affected.  There  is  a  constant  pain,  mo«tlT 
corresponding  to  the  point  of  exit  of  the  lateral  cutuneou9  nerve,  and  in- 
creased by  a  deep  inspiration  or  coughing,  or  sometimes  by  moving  the 
arm.  Shooting  pains  also  occur  at  intervals,  extending  from  the  :«pine 
along  the  intercostal  spaces,  or  from  the  lateral  point  backwardh  and  fur- 
wards.  Three  very  distinct  '*  points  douloureux  '*  can  generally  be  de- 
tected, viz.,  1.  Vertebral.  2.  Lateral,  opposite  the  lateral  cutancou* 
branch.  3.  Sternal  or  epigastric^  where  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerve  per- 
forates. This  variety  of  neuralgia  is  very  common  in  anaamic  and  chlo- 
rotic  females.  It  also  precedes  herpes  zoster,  and  a  very  severe  and  ob- 
stinate form  is  liable  to  follow  the  latter  in  old  people.  For  the  diagnosis 
of  this  pain  from  that  of  pleurodynia  or  pleurisy,  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  want  of  connection  of  the  pain  with  any  excessive  or  prolonged 
use  of  the  local  muscles,  of  any  marked  exacerbation  from  their  use,  or 
relief  from  rest,  the  characters  of  the  pain  with  the  points  of  tenderneu, 
and  the  results  of  physical  examination,  arc  generally  quite  aatisfactorr. 
The  breaking  out  of  herpes  is  pathognomonic.  •• 

Sciatica  or  Hip-gout  is  the  name  applied  to  neuralgia  in  the  course  of 
the  branches  of  the  sciatic  and  other  nerves  about  the  hip.    Generally 
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the  pain  is  mainly  seated  in  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  but  it 
may  be  in  various  parts  of  the  lower  extremity,  down  to  the  leg  or  foot. 
There  is  generally  a  persistent  and  deep  pain  near  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  which  is  increased  paroxysmally,  shooting  up  or  down,  either 
without  any  causeor  as  the  consequence  of  pressure,  movement,  especially 
a  sudden  jerk,  or  even  coughing.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  walk 
very  carefully,  or  may  be  unable  to  move.  Local  anomalies  of  sensation, 
convulsive  movements,  cramps,  and  partial  paralysis  are  very  common. 
Many  cases  are  exceedingly  severe  and  unyielding  to  treatment.  The 
limb  may  waste  from  want  of  use. 

The  local  causes  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  sciatica  are  long- 
continued  sitting,  exposure  to  a  cold  draught,  as  in  using  windy  privies, 
and  sitting  on  a  cold  or  damp  surface.  Not  unfrcquently  it  is  associated 
with  gout  or  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  of,  and  chief  remedies  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  superficial  neuralgia  will  now  be  briefly  considered. 
1.  Any  local  cause  of  irritation  must  be  removed.  In  regard  to  this  point 
a  caution  is  necessary  respecting  "  tic-doutoureux."  This  complaint  is 
often  attributed  to  decayed  teeth,  and  not  unfrcquently  these  are  extracted 
one  after  another  without  any  improvement  resulting,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  neuralgia  is  not  dependent  upon  this  cause  at  all.  2.  It 
is  highly  important  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  subject  to  neuralgia  ^p 
adoplTneana  to  prevent  attacks^  by  attending  to  diet  and  hygiene,  wearing 
warm  clothing,  regulating  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  in  short, 
promoting  a  state  of  good  general  health  in  every  possible  way,  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  every  cause  which  is  likely  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 
8.  Treatment  directed  to  the  general  state  of  the  system  or  to  some  constiiu- 
iional  diathesis  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  the  highest  importance. 
Radclifie  and  Anstie  have  shown  the  great  advantage  of  the  use  of  fatty 
elements  when  nutrition  is  impaired,  especially  cod-liver  oil  or  Devon- 
shire cream.  Iron  in  anaemic  subjects  ;  quinine  in  full  doses,  especially 
in  malarial  neuralgias;  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution ;  strych- 
nine or  nux  vomica  are  among  the  most  valuable  remedies  for  neuralgia. 
In  some  instances  valerianate  and  other  salts  of  zinc,  nitrate  o^ilvor,  or 
phosphorus  prove  beneficial.  Should  the  neuralgia  be  associated  with 
gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  the  presence  of  some  metallic  poison  in 
the  system,  treatment  directed  against  such  a  condition  is  essontial.  4. 
An  important  class  of  remedies  are  those  which  have  a  direct  sedative  effect 
on  the  nervous  si/stem^  including  mainly  opium  or  morphia ;  belladonna  ; 
extract  of  cannabis  indica;  hydrate  of  chloral ;  bromide  of  potassium  ; 
conium;  atropin  ;  tincture  of  aconite;  veratria;  and  ammonio  chloride 
in  full  doses.  Of  late  two  new  drugs  have  been  introduced,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  efiScacious,  viz.,  eucalyptol^  which  is  an  essential  oil  derived 
from  the  Eucalyptus  globulus ;  and  the  tincture  of  QeUemium  sempervirens. 
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Theso  medicines  are  either  given  by  the  mouth ;  applied  to  the  affected 
part  by  means  of  plasters,  liniments,  ointments,  or  tinctures;  or  above 
all,  some  of  tliem  are  introduced  by  subcutaneous  injectum^  particultrlj 
morphia  and  ntropin.     They  are  not  merely  to  be  used  for  the  temportrj 
relief  of  pain,  but  are  in  many  instances  most  important  aids  in  bringing^ 
about  a  euro,  if  emph/yed  sysiematieally  and  regularly  etery  day  fur  such  t 
period  as  the  case  may  require.     In  using  subcutaneous  injections,  it  i^ 
best  to  begin  with  n  very  .small  dose — not  more  than  one-tenth  to  ono-sixlh 
gr.  of  morphia — and  increase  it  as  occasion  rerjuires,  some  cases  needing 
large  quantities  in  time.     As  a  rule  the  injection  need  not  be  made  it  the 
seat  of  pnin,  but  Anstie  recommends  that  this  should  be  done  in  advanced 
cases  where  there  is  much  hYpera»thesia,and  where  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  much  thickening  and  hypertrophy  exist^^  about  the  nerve.  If  necesstry 
the  sensibility  may  be  first  blunted  by  the  ether  spray.     The  use  of  alcoh»l 
demands  brief  notice.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pain  in  neuralgi* 
may  often  be  temporarily  lulled  by  its  use,  but  from  my  experience  of 
gome  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  hesitate  in  recommending  it.  »« 
there  is  in  this  complaint  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
be  taking  it  very  often  and  in  increasing  quantities,  so  that  the  founda- 
tion may  be  laid  for  serious  habits  of  intemperance.     6.  Certain  anf»dynt 
local  applications  have  been  alluded  to  above,  the  most  useful  being  lini- 
ment or  plaster  of  belladonna,  opium  plaster,  tincture  of  aconite,  ointment 
of  aconitin  or  veratria,  and  a  liniment  containing  eucalyptol.     Amon? 
oth«*r  local  remedies  which  may  be  serviceable  are  dry  heat  or  heat  with 
moisture,  chloroform  liniment,  sinapisms,  flying  blisters,  and  light  linear 
cauterization.     In  obstinate  cases  blistering  and  even  stronger  for nw  of 
counter-irritation  are  recommended.     Cold  is  useful  in  some  cases,  in  the 
form  of  ice  or  evaporating  lotions,  and  I  have  found  much  beneAt  fnun 
the  employment  of  the  ether  spray  over  the  seat  of  pain  for  a  few  minutes 
three  or  four  times  daily.     A  most  valuable  local  method  of  treatment 
now  recognized  is  that  by  electricity.     The  constant  galvanic  current  i< 
decidedly  the  best  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  faradization  is  beneficial,  or 
merely  charging  the  patient  from  a  friction-machine,  or  afterwards  taking 
a  spark  from  the  seat  of  pain.     In  employing  galvanism  it  is  necessary 
to  have  only  a  very  weak  current,  especially  about  the  head,  carefully 
guarding  against  giving  ri.^e  to  unpleasant  head  symptoms ;  to  apply  it 
by  well-wetted  sponges  in  the  direction  of  the  nerve,  the  pr^itive  pole 
being  placed  over  the  seat  of  pain;  and  not  to  make  the  application  for 
too  long  a  time,  but  with  frequent  repetitions.     Surgical  interference  ha» 
been  hnd  recourse  to  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  neuralgia,  the  nerve  being 
divided  or  a  piece  of  it  cut  out.     This  treatment  is  rarely  followed  by 
any  permanent  good  results. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  migraine.     During  the  premonitory  stage  of  an  attack,  if  thii  i« 
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evident,  certain  measures  may  be  taken  with  the  view  of  preventing  or 
mitigating  the  subsequent  headache.  The  patient  should  at  once  go  into 
a  quiet,  darkened  room,  and  lie  down  on  the  side  on  which  the  pain 
usually  occur.*,  with  the  head  low,  the  extremities  being  kept  warm. 
"Very  many  remedies  have  been  recommended,  but  their  usefulness  prob- 
ably differs  in  different  cases.  The  most  important  are  diffusible  stimu- 
lants, as  a  little  brandy  or  sherry  and  soda-water,  champagne,  or  spirits 
of  ammonia  ;  a  cup  of  simple  strong  tea  or  coffee;  h3'drate  of  chloral ; 
tincture  of  cannabis  indica  ;  bromide  of  potassium  ;  nitrate  of  ammonium  ; 
caffein,  either  internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection ;  and  the  now 
fashionable  ^uarana  powder,  which  consists  of  the  powdered  seeds  of  the 
Pnuliuia  aorbilis.  This  last  drug  is  given  in  the  dose  of  10  to  15  grains, 
but  there  is  much  contradiction  in  the  accounts  of  different  observers  as 
to  its  efficacy.  The  application  of  a  weak  continuous  galvanic  current  is 
sometimes  useful.  Dr.  Anstie  recommends  a  warm  foot-bath  containing 
mustard,  and  to  breathe  the  steam  from  this  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
cases  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  has  been  de- 
cidedly beneficial  in  my  experience.  Much  relief  often  results  from 
tightly  binding  the  head  with  a  wet  bandage.  Probably  the  steady  ap- 
plication of  ice  or  the  cold  douche  might  be  serviceable  in  some  cases. 
During  the  height  of  an  attack  it  is  best  to  leave  the  patient  in  perfect 
quiet,  and  not  to  give  food  or  anything  else.  In  the  intervals  many  of 
the  measures  recommended  for  neuralgia  in  general  are  indicated,  and 
among  the  most  useful  medicines  are  strychnine,  arsenic,  quinine,  and 
bromide  of  potassium.  Tincture  of  cannabis  indica  in  doses  of  from  5  to 
10  minims  thrice  daily  has  been  found  beneficial  by  several  observers. 
It  is  requisite  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  also  to  avoid 
the  causes  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  migraine. 


Sknsort  Paralysis — HyPiBSTiiKsiA.    Anaesthesia. 

A  very  few  remarks  must  suffice  on  this  subject  Tactile  sensibility 
may  be  more  or  less  diminished  or  completely  lost.  The  distribution  of 
the  paralysis  presents  the  same  variations  as  in  the  case  of  motor  palsy, 
the  two  conditions  being  often  combined,  and  the  etiology  is  to  a  great 
extent  similar.  With  regard  to  heynlplegia .,  it  is  found  not  uncommonly 
that  the  muscles  are  paralyzed  when  sensation  is  intact;  or  this  may  be 
impaired  at  first,  but  be  afterwjirds  speedily  restored.  In  paraplegiahoiYi 
sensation  and  motion  are  in  most  cases  affected.  When  a  local  nerve  is 
paralyzed,  if  it  is  a  compound  one,  sensation  and  motion  will  also  be 
equally  impaired.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  paralysis  of  a  purely 
sensory  nerve  is  that  of  the  superior  maxillary ^  or  its  continuation  the 
infra-orbital ;  sensation  is  then  lost  in  the  parts  to  which  this  nerve  is  dis- 
tributed, and  when  the  patient  attempts  to  drink  out  of  a  glass  or  cup,  a 
very  curious  feeling  is  experienced,  as  if  the  vessel  were  broken  opposite 
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the  middle  of  the  upper  lip.     Nutrition  and  secretion  are  frequently 
seriously  interfered  with  when  sensory  nerves  are  pnrulyzed. 

Treatment. — The  general  remarks  made  as  to  the  trentmcnt  of  paral- 
ysis of  motion  apply  to  that  of  sensation  also.  Local  warmth,  friction, 
and  electricity  may  be  useful.  The  latter  must  not  be  resorted  to  for  some 
time  in  ana^thosia  or  hypsesthesia  from  cerebral  causes,  and  even  then 
only  very  cautiously;  it  does  not  often  lead  to  much  improvement  in  th»e 
cases.  Faradization  with  a  brush  is  best.  Electricity  is  often  very 
beneficial  in  various  forms  of  sensory  paralysis  met  with  in  hysleri*, 
either  faradization  or  franklinic  electricity  being  employed,  the  latter  by 
directing  sparks  on  to  the  affected  part,  charging  it  and  then  drawing 
sparks,  or  applying  a  small  charge  from  a  Leyden  vial.  If  sensibility 
is  lost  locally  from  destruction  of  a  nerve,  no  good  results  from  electricity. 
When  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  are  combined,  electrical  treatment  of 
the  former  may  improve  the  latter  also.  Particular  care  is  necessary  in 
cases  of  sensory  paralysis,  as  regards  cleanliness  and  avoidance  of  pressure. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
ON  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONAL  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Hysteria  and  allied  Affections. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — Hysteria  is  a  very  complex 
morbid  condition,  of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
definitely.  It  is  a  nervous  disorder,  but  its  exact  seat  cauDOt  be 
localized,  though  probably  the  brain  is  most  disturbed.  No  char 
acteristic  pathological  change  has  been  discovered,  but  there  is 
probably  a  nutritive  derangement  of  the  entire  nervous  system. 
The  attempt  to  localize  the  primary  disorder  in  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  and  to  attribute  the  phenomena  observed  to  vaso-motor 
disturbance,  has  no  sufHcient  foundation. 

Hysteria  is  infinitely  more  common  among  feniaie^f  begiooiDg 
usually  from  15  to  18  or  20  years  of  age,  but  sometimes  much 
earlier  or  later,  and  rarely  only  at  the  change  of  life.  Young 
girls,  old  maids,  widows,  and  childless  married  women  are  the 
most  frequent  subjects  of  the  complaint,  and  its  maDifeBtations 
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m  cease  after  marriage.  Fite  of  hysteria  are  more  common 
»out  the  menstrual  periods.  These  facts  have  led  many  to  con- 
ler  the  hysterical  state  as  primarily  connected  with  some  dUturb- 
\C€  of  the  sexual  organs  or  functions^  which  affects  the  nervous 
rstem.  It  has  been  attributed  to  malpositions  of  the  utcrns, 
idue  sexual  excitement  and  unsatisfied  desire,  sexual  excess, 
id  disordered  menstruation  in  the  way  of  menorrhagia,  amenor- 
iQBa,  or  dysmenorrhoea.     That  uterine  and  ovarian  disturbancen 

help  greatly  in  exciting  hysteria  in  a  large  number  of  instances 

mnot  be  doubted,  but  many  eminent  authorities  deny  that  these 

institute  the  essence  of  the  complaint.     Its  frequency  in  women 

due  to  the  inherent  conditions  of  their  nervous  system,  often 

[gravated  by  their  mode  of  existence.     This  may  be  disordered 

many  conditions,  but  the  sexual  functions  assume  an  undue 
prominence  in  the  mind,  and  thus  any  disturbance  in  conne(^tion 
rith  them  produces  an  exaggerated  effect.  In  many  cases  of 
^steria  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  the  generative  organs  or 
mctions,  while  it  occurs  often  enough  in  married  women  with 
imilies.  The  improvement  which  frequently  takes  place  afler 
larriage  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  change  in  habits,  thoughts, 
irposes,  occupation,  and  general  surroundings  which  this  usually 
ivolves. 

Hysteria  is  in  some  instances  distinctly  due  to  digpHiive  duturb- 
ices,  especially  long-continued  constipation  with  accumulation 

fjeces.  Causes  referable  to  tfu>  mode  in  whleh  yirU  am  brought  up 
their  general  habits  of  life  aid  mat<;rially  in  its  pro<hi(^ion, 
ich  as  want  of  useful  occupation,  indolent  and  luxurious  habitu, 
rerpetting  and  spoiling,  subjection  U)  the  ]H*Xty  worries*  of  fawh- 
mable  life,  keeping  late  hours  at  jiartifsi*,  n^a^ling  s^mtimental 
)vels,  Ac.  Temperament  and  fi/rrMiitiry  prefliijpositum  U)  iM^rvoun 
fections  may  have  some  influ^?nr'^,  but  th^;  lfltU;r  may  oi'U'M  \m 
:plained  by  the  patient  imitating  a  hynU.nf^l  mother     In  not 

few  cases  hysteria  re$*ijltif  from  fUjtr^Jv^ing  infl.^u'jur^M^  Much  a* 
mg-continued  anxiety  or  gri*rf,  dixapfK/inU;/!  M^fXAuu,  ovt^rwftrk 
rith  bad  feeling  and  improj#*rr  hygi^ij/;  <*/tui\\UtfUn,  It  may 
spend  upon  some  defimU',  ^hroniA  diJt^/MA/^,  tMUf-r  I^^ral  or  p^fttf-rstl. 

some  instaneen  the  fj/ffVsUon  nam^l  hyuU'rwHl  ''an  only  li#; 
ttributed  to  wickedoeiw  ar^  p^Tv^nrity, 
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The  hysterica!  state  is  now  and  then  observed  in  males,  but  in- 
finitely rarely  an  actual  fit.  The  subjects  of  it  are  usually  from 
35  to  50  years  of  age,  and  its  causes  are  excessive  venery  or  mas- 
turbation, overwork  with  long-continued  worry  and  anxiety,  ex- 
cessive and  prolonged  mental  labor,  senile  degeneration,  or  com- 
mencing chronic  cerebral  disease. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  first  hysterica!  fit  i.s  generally  some 
powerful  and  sudden  emotional  disturbance,  but  this  may  be  very 
slight  if  the  patient  has  previously  been  in  a  state  of  meDtiil 
restraint,  with  pent-up  feelings,  or  has  been  subject  to  depressiDg 
influences  for  a  considerable  period.  Subsequent  paroxysms  alpo 
are  liable  to  arise  from  much  less  disturbance  than  that  which 
brought  on  the  first  attack.  Suppressed  laughter  may  lead  to 
very  severe  fits.  Occasionally  they  result  from  physical  disturb- 
ance, as  an  injury,  loss  of  blood,  or  some  acute  illness. 

Symptoms. — It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  all  the 
varieties  of  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  presented  in  ca*«s 
of  hysteria.  There  is  scarcely  a  complaint  which  may  not  be 
simulated.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  prominent  features  are 
an  undue  excitability  of  the  emotions,  with  defect  in  the  power 
of  the  will  and  intellect;  alterations  in  the  general  cutaneous 
sensibility  and  in  the  special  senses,  usually  in  the  direction  of 
hyperajsthesia  and  dysajsthesia ;  and  a  tendency  to  involuntary 
muscular  movements  or  other  disturbance  of  the  motor  functions. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  first  the  characters  of  certain 
paroxysms  or  "  hysterical  fits,"  and  then  point  out  some  of  the 
principal  phenomena  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  intervals. 

Characters  of  an  Hysterica!  Fit, — As  a  rule  it  occurs  when  other 
j>ersons  are  present,  and  never  comes  on  during  sleep.  The  attack 
is  not  sudden,  but  gradually  worked  up  to,  the  patient  generally 
having  time  to  place  herself  in  a  comfortable  position  and  to  adjust 
her  dress ;  it  is  often  preceded  by  sighing,  sobbing,  laughing,  moan- 
ing, nonsensical  talking,  gesticulation,  or  a  feeling  of  globus  hy:*- 
tericus,  but  not  by  any  peculiar  cry.  During  the  actual  fit  then» 
is  apparent  unconsciousness,  but  this  is  not  complete,  as  can  be 
determined  by  touching  the  conjunctiva,  while  the  patient  gen- 
erally knows  what  is  going  on  around,  and  looks  out  from  under 
her  eyelids  occasionally.     Spasmodic  movements  occur,  varying 
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from  slight  twitch'mgs  in  the  limbs  to  powerful  general  convulsive 
movements  or  almost  tetanic  spasms.  Patients  often  struggle 
violently,  throw  themselves  about,  while  the  thumb  is  frequently 
turned  in  and  the  hand  clenched.  During  these  movements, 
which  may  last  only  a  few  moments  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  with 
or  without  intermit^ions,  there  is  no  lividity  of  the  face  or  other 
sign  of  interference  with  respiration.  Breathing  is  noisy  and 
irregular,  while  gurgling  and  spluttering  sounds  are  frequently 
produced  in  the  throat  and  mouth.  The  pupils  are  not  dilated  ; 
in  many  cases  slight  internal  strabismus  is  observed,  and  the  eyes 
are  turned  up  from  time  to  time.  The  pulse  is  normal.  There 
is  no  biting  of  the  tongue,  and  rarely  any  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
The  paroxysm  generally  terminates  with  crying,  laughing,  sigh- 
ing or  yawning,  and  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  but 
not  as  a  rule  by  coma  ;  though  in  rare  instances  the  patient  falls 
into  a  kind  of  prolonged  trance.  Frequently  abundant  eructa- 
tions of  gas  take  place,  and  there  is  often  a  copious  discharge  of 
pale,  watery  urine.  Rarely  an  attack  is  followed  by  a  state  of 
hysterical  mania,  in  which  the  patient  is  not  responsible  for  her 
actions. 

State  in  the  Intet^vals, — The  chief  deviations  observed  may  be 
considered  as  they  affect  the  mental,  sensory,  and  motor  functions. 

a.  Mental,  There  is  defect  of  will  and  mental  power,  while  the 
emotional  functions  are  not  under  proper  control,  being  very 
readily  excited  and  giving  rise  to  exaggerated  actions.  Some 
patients  say  they  cannot  perform  various  acts,  such  as  standing, 
walking,  or  speaking,  which  they  do  perfectly  well  when  they  for- 
get themselves.  Frequently  the  spirits  fluctuate  very  rapidly  and 
without  cause,  from  morbid  cheerfulness  to  despondency,  and  the 
hysterical  patient  sobs,  sighs,  cries,  or  laughs  without  any  reason. 
Ideation  and  thought  may  be  overactive  in  some  respects,  but 
the  general  intellectual  vigor  is  much  impaired.  Many  hysterical 
patients  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  They  have  an  exag- 
gerated self-importance,  seek  attention  from  others,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  never  so  pleased  as  when  they  become  objects  of  attraction 
or  sympathy,  or  are  creating  a  sensation,  which  accounts  for  "  fast- 
ing-girls," trances,  some  cases  of  somnambulism,  &c.  Many  are 
very  restless,  irritable,  and  impatient.     Others,  however,  seem 
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simply  indifferent  to  all  around,  and  remain  melancholy,  silent, 
motionless,  and  apathetic  for  long  periods  together,  caring  nothing 
about  dress  or  anything  else.  In  some  cases  a  form  of  mania  sets 
in.  Hysterical  patients  are  strongly  disposed  to  take  to  drinking 
in  excess. 

b.  Sensory.     Commonly  a  condition  of  general  exaggerated  ten- 
sibilityy  hypercesthesin,  or  nervousness  exists,  both  as  regards  cutane- 
ous sensation  and  the  special  senses,  an  unusually  slight  stimulus 
being  recognized  or  producing  an  undue  effect.     Further,  there  is 
often  a  condition  of  dyso'sthesia  or  painfiil  sensation  from  slight 
irritation.     This  is  evidenced  chiefly  by  cutaneous  tenderness  in 
certain  parts,  sometimes  intense,  especially  in  the  left  side,  along 
some  part  or  the  whole  of  the  spine  (slight  pressure  over  which 
will  often  cause  severe  pains  to  shoot  to  distant  parts ),  around  the 
joints,  and  over  the  abdomen.     The  tenderness  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  taking  off  the  patienfs  attention,  and  it  is  t^ery  superfieialf 
signs  of  suffering  being  elicited  by  a  slight  touch  or  a  pinch  of  the 
skin,  but  not  when  steady  and  firm  pressure  is  made,  or  when  a 
joint  is  rudely  jogged.     Dysaesthesia  from  slight  stimuli  may  alw 
be  evinced  in  connection  with  the  special  senses.     S|)ontaneous 
pains  are  commonly  complained  of  in  various  parts,  of  a  more  or 
less  neuralgic  character,  frequently  described  as  very  intense,  and 
being  especially  seated  at  the  top  or  back  of  the  head  (here  often 
assuming  the  characters  of  clavus  hystericus),  in  the  left  side, 
back,  over  the  sacrum  or  coccyx,  and  in  the  joints.     Parasthesise, 
such  as  formication,  numbness,  tingling,  flashes  of  light,  tinnitus 
aurium,  a  peculiar  smell  or  taste,  are  also  common.     A  curious 
sensation  often  complained  of  is  that  named  globus  hysfericiu^ 
which  is  a  feeling  of  constriction  or  of  a  "ball  in  the  throat," 
either  fixed  there  and  giving  the  sensation  of  choking,  the  patient 
making  all  kinds  of  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  ascending 
upwards  from  the  epigastrium  or  even  lower.     In   exceptional 
cases,  hypicsthesia  or  even  complete  amesthcsia  of  the  skin  and 
deeper  structures,  or  of  the  special  senses  is  observed.     Cutaneous 
anaesthesia  is  genenilly  limited  in  extent,  and  irregular  in  distri- 
bution, but  may  be  hemiplegic  or  paraplegic.     The  temperature 
is  occasionally  reduced.     The  bladder  or  rectum  may  be  affected, 
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leading  to  great  accumulation  of  urine  or  faeces,  of  which  the 
patient  is  not  aware. 

c.  Motor.  Voluntary  movements  are  generally  defective,  and 
the  power  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  is  weakened,  while  all 
kinds  of  involuntary  movements  are  exaggerated  and  very  readily 
excited,  viz.,  those  due  to  emotions,  ideas,  sensations,  reflex  irri- 
tation, and  organic  causes.  The  hysterical  patient  starts  suddenly 
from  any  slight  disturbance,  rushes  about  under  the  influence  of 
some  notion  or  other,  and  does  various  other  silly  things.  Spas- 
modic movements  or  fixed  rigidity  of  diflTerent  muscles  are  not 
uncommonly  observed,  independently  of  the  fits,  while  cramps  are 
very -common,  as  well  as  spasms  of  internal  organs.  Occasionally 
there  is  some  form  of  motor  paralysis ;  generally  it  follows  an  hys- 
terical paroxysm,  and  is  limited  to  one  limb,  or  more  often  to  a 
part  of  it,  but  it  may  be  more  or  less  hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or 
even  general  in  its  distribution.  As  a  rule,  sensation  is  not  im- 
paired at  the  same  time,  the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  nutrition  is 
not  at  all  impaired,  or  only  slightly  after  long  duration  of  the  paral- 
ysis, while  electric  irritability  is  unaffected,  though  electric  sensi- 
bility may  be  lessened,  and  now  and  then  both  are  diminished  or 
lost.  Sometimes  rigid  flexion  of  one  or  more  joints  is  observed, 
difficult  to  overcome,  which  is  evidently  partly  due  to  voluntary 
opposition  by  the  patient,  and  when  it  is  overcome  the  limb  rapidly 
assumes  its  former  position,  sometimes  flying  back  with  a  sudden 
spring.  The  paralysis  is  liable  to  rapid  changes  and  may  cease 
suddenly.  Under  chloroform  it  completely  disappears  and  power 
is  restored.  As  regards  heiniplegiay  important  diagnostic  marks 
are,  that  it  is  usually  incomplete ;  that  the  tongue  and  face  are 
rarely  involved,  though  there  may  be  ptosis ;  that  the  manner  of 
walking  is  different  from  that  of  true  hemiplegia,  there  being 
merely  a  dragging  of  the  leg  without  any  swinging  movement,  and 
the  toes  being  raided ;  and  when  the  patient  is  made  to  bend  for- 
wards the  arm  is  held  back.  In  paraplegia  also  the  paralysis  is 
rarely  complete,  and  one  leg  is  more  aflTected,  generally  the  left ; 
movement  of  the  limbs  can  often  be  well  performed  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  walk,  the  patient 
being  well-supported  on  either  side,  all  power  seems  to  be  gone, 
as  well  as  control  over  the  muscles,  and  she  falls  if  the  support  is 
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removed,  but  generally  manages  to  recover  herself  suddenly  when 
near  the  ground.    The  bladder  and  rectum  are  usually  unaffected. 
Aphonia  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysterical  patients,  resulting 
from  laryngeal  pamlysis.      Here  there  is   no  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  voice  as  a  rule,  but  it  becomes  a  mere  whisper,  and 
if  the  patient  is  asked  to  make  an  effort  to  speak,  even  the  power 
of  whispering  may  be  lost.     This  aphonia  often  comes  on  and  dis- 
appears with  remarkable  suddenness,  esijecially  under  the  influence 
of  some  strong  emotion.     A  curious  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  n 
observed  sometimes,  constituting  the  so-called  "  ])hautom  tumor." 
It  presents  a  symmetrical  prominence  in  front,  often  of  large  size, 
with  a  constriction  below  the  margin  of  the  thorax  and  above  the 
pubcs.     The  enlargement  is  quite  smooth  and  uniform,  soft,  very 
mobile  as  a  whole  from  side  to  side,  somewhat  resonant  but  vari- 
able on  percussion,  and  not  painful.     Vaginal  examination  reveal:* 
nothing,  and  under  chloroform  the  tumor  immediately  subitides,  re- 
turning again  as  the  patient  regains  consciousness. 

Generally  a  hysterical  patient  is  out  of  health,  often  weak  and 
anaemic.  Among  the  numerous  symptoms  complained  of  are 
digestive  diaturbanceSy  especially  flatulence,  borborygrai,  copious 
eructations,  cardialgia,  depraved  appetite  and  fulness  after  food, 
obstinate  constipation,  intestinal  colic  or  gastralgia ;  circulatortf 
disorder.'*,  many  of  them  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbance,  as  palpi- 
tation, tendency  to  syncope,  epigastric  pulsation,  throbbing  of 
vessels,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  sudden  flushing  and  heat  of 
the  face;  respiratory  symptoms,  as  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest, 
flts  of  hurried  and  labored  breathing,  sometimes  assuming  a  very 
serious  as^iKJCt,  spasmodic,  irritable,  dry  cough,  of  long  duration, 
and  having  a  peculiar  squeaking,  barking,  or  howling  quality, 
hiccup,  and  spitting  of  blood ;  irritability  of  the  bladder,  with  fre- 
quent micturition  ;  menstrual  disorders. 

The  exact  grouping  of  the  phenomena  described  is  extremely 
variable  in  diflerent  cases,  and  also  in  the  same  case  from  time  to 
time.  The  hysterical  state  may  be  permanent,  or  only  break  out 
at  intervals. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  just  to  allude  to  certain  nervous 
])hen()mena  occasionally  observed,  which  are  as  a  rule  fumrtional, 
and  may  be  classed  with  hysteria.     These  are :  1.  Catalepeff,  in 
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which  the  will  seems  cut  off  from  certain  muscles,  and  whatever 
position  the  affected  part,  as  a  limb,  is  placed  in,  it  will  remain 
fixed  thus  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied with  unconsciousness.  Sensation  is  usually  much  im- 
paired, and  may  be  lost.  This  condition  is  sometimes  associated 
with  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  severe  organic  visceral  dis- 
ease. 2.  Trance,  Here  the  individual  lies  as  if  dead,  being 
ghastly  pale,  circulation  and  respiration  having  almost  ceased. 
Such  persons  have  even  been  "  laid  out "  as  dead.  3.  Ecstasy, 
in  which  visions  are  seen.  Often  this  is  combined  with  ridicu- 
lous dancing  movements,  as  in  connection  with  certain  religious 
communities. 

Diagnosis. — Attention  to  the  characters  described  as  pertain- 
ing to  a  hysterical  paroxysm,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  arises,  will  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  "  fits." 
In  women,  hysteria  should  always  be  remembered  as  an  explana- 
tion of  many  of  the  ailments  of  which  they  complain.  Among 
the  important  affections  which  it  may  simulate  are  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  disease  of  the  spinal  column  ;  peritonitis; 
abdominal  tumors;  laryngitis;  and  diseases  of  joints.  The  gen- 
eral signs  of  hysteria ;  absence  of  pyrexia,  or  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  belonging  to  the  several  affections;  peculiar  superficial 
nature  of  any  pain  or  tenderness  present;  characters  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  parajysis,  as  already  described  ;  and  use  of  chloroform, 
will  generally  enable  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at. 

Treatment. — 1.  Of  a  Hysterical  Fit. — But  little  interference 
is  needed,  as  a  rule.  An  important  matter  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
numerous  officious  and  sympathizing  individuals  who  generally 
surround  the  patient.  She  should  be  treated  firmly,  but  kindly, 
and  an  endeavor  made  to  gain  her  confidence,  first  ascertaining, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  fit.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
injury,  and  the  clothes  should  be  loosened  about  the  neck  and 
chest.  If  anything  further  is  needed,  affusion  of  cold  water,  am- 
monia to  the  nostrils,  or  closing  firmly  the  nostrils  and  mouth  for 
an  instant,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe,  may  be  resorted  to. 
In  obstinate  cases  a  moderate  galvanic  shock  does  no  harm.  If 
any  medicine  is  needed,  spirits  of  ammonia  with  valerian  or  assa- 
foetida  may  be  given. 
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2.  During  the  IntervaU, — The  treatment  of  persistent  and  marked 
hysteria  is  often  very  difficult.     Mental  and   moral  guidance  l< 
most  important,  and  the  patient  should  he  taught  to  look  awar 
from  herself  and  her  grievances,  and. to  engage  in  some  useful 
occupation.     Any  wrong  habit  must  be  rectified.      Change  of 
scene  and  associations,  with  travelling,  are  often  very  serviceable. 
Any  cause  of  discomfort  at  home  or  elsewhere  should  be  removed, 
if  possible.     General  treatment  directed  to  the  state  of  the  sys- 
tem and  blood  is  often  most  beneficial,  also  attention  to  diet  and 
to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.     On  no  account  nhould  hymen- 
eal patients  be  encouraged  to  take  alcoholic  dimnlants.     Various 
symptoms  often  call  for  interference.    •Pains  in  different  parts  are 
best  relieved  by  belladonna  or  opium  plasters,  or  anodyne  lini- 
ments ;  that  in  the  joints  by  warm  poultices  or  fomentations  with 
laudanum  sprinkled  on.     Hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  may 
be  required.     For  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  the  best  remedv.     Paralvsis  must  be  treated  bv  electricitv, 
and  rigidity  counteracted  by  fixing  the  limbs  in  other  positions 
by  splint.s  or  other  mechanical  apparatus,  and  by  movements. 
If  necessary,  chloroform  may  be  used.     This  may  also  be  era- 
ployed  to  remove  "  phantom  tumor."     I  have  often  found  aphonia 
cured  by  a  small  blister  across  the  larynx,  or  even  a  small  bella- 
donna plaster,  these  probably  acting  through  the  mind.     If  neces*- 
sary,  the  vocal  cords  may  be  galvanized,  or  the.  patient  charged 
with  franklinic  electricity,  and  sparks  taken  from  over  the  lar- 
ynx.    It  is  (juestionable  how  far  such  drugs  as  assafu^tida,  vale- 
rian, etc.,  are  useful  in  hysteria,  when  used  as  a  means  of  cure, 
except  in  that  they  are  very  disagreeable;  they  are  valuable, 
however,  as  antispasmodics. 

Hypochondriasis. 

The  affection  thus  named  is  in  realitv  merelv  a  mental  c<mdi- 
tion  characterized  by  inordinate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  j«- 
tient  to  his  own  real  or  suppased  bodily  ailments  and  sensation*. 
Adult  males  of  the  better  class  who  have  no  occupation  are  the 
usual  subjects  of  the  complaint,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  it  among  workingmcn  in  out-patient  hospital  practice.  As 
a  rule,  there  has  been  some  disease  at  the  outset,  especially  dige^ 
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tive  or  biliary  disorders,  venereal  disease,  or  some  acute  illness. 
In  other  instances  the  symptoms  are  quite  imaginary.  The  pre- 
cise sensations  complained  of  vary  much,  of  course,  and  they  are 
liable  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  or  new  symptoms  are 
;  added,  for  which  the  hypochondriac  is  always  on  the  lookout. 
These  patients  generally  present  a  healthy  appearance,  and  sleep 
and  perform  their  ordinary  functions  satisfactorily.  They  go  the 
round  of  the  "  doctors,"  if  they  can  afford  it ;  take  any  amount 
of  physic,  which  they  want  to  be  always  changing,  particularly 
trying  any  new  remedy  that  comes  up ;  are  delighted  to  talk 
about  their  ailments,  often  making  use  of  scientific  terms ;  con- 
sult every  medical  work  they  can  get  hold  of;  and  are  much 
addicted  to  examining  their  pulse,  tongue,  urine,  and  stools. 
They  are  very  particular  about  their  food  and  drink,  and  often 
as  to  their  dress  and  general  *'  get-up."  Hydropathic  and  similar 
establishments,  as  well  as  places  famed  for  mineral  waters,  are 
favorite  places  of  resort  for  hypochondriacs.  The  moral  char- 
acter and  feelings  towards  friends  are  unaltered.  These  cases  are 
'  always  very  difficult  to  improve,  and  frequently  quite  incurable. 
^  Ultimately  they  may  become  wretched  misanthropes,  and  shut 
themselves  up  away  from  all  society. 

Treatment. — The  main  thing  in  treating  hypochondriasis  is, 
to  try  to  get  some  control  over  them,  and  to  make  them  believe 
in  you,  by  investigating  their  case  properly,  and  showing  that 
you  thoroughly  understand  it.     They  cannot  be  talked  out  of 
!    their  ailments,  but  kind  argument  may  oilen  do  much,  and  they 
'   should  be  urged  to  take  their  attention  off  themselves,  and  mingle 
.   in  society,  travel,  or  otherwise  occupy  themselves.     Attention 
must  be  paid  to  bathing,  exercise,  and  other  modes  of  main- 
taining the  health.     The   diet  and  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
should  also  be  regulated.     As  to  medicines,  something  has  gener- 
ally to  be  given,  and  the  best  thing  is  just  to  treat  the  promi- 
nent symptoms,  taking  care  not  to  give  anything  that  can  do 
harm.     It  is  often  useful  to  send  hypochondriacs  to  hydropathic 
institutions  or  mineral  spas,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  change  they 
experience,  and  the  society  they  meet. 
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Epilepsy — Falling  Sickness. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Epileptiform  seimres  may  be 
observed  in  counection  with  various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain 
or  its  membrane,  e.  g,,  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  tumor,  em- 
bolism, softening,  syphilitic  disease;  in  different  conditions  of 
the  skull  or  dura  mater  which  lead  to  pressure  upon  or  irritation 
of  this  organ,  or  in  certain  forms  of  blood-poisoning,  such  as 
uriemia  and  saturnism.  Epilepsy,  however,  as  a  separate  disease, 
is  ranked  as  "functional,"  for  although  organic  changes  have 
been  described  in  the  brain,  these  are  commonly  absent,  and 
when  present,  are  probably  rather  the  effects  of  repeated  fit«. 
One  view  as  to  the  nature  of  epilepsy  is,  that  it  depends  upon 
some  nutritive  change  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  upper  part  of 
the  cord,  and  vaso-motor  centres,  which  leads  to  excessive  and 
perverted  action  in  these  parts,  inducing  sudden  contraction  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord,  as  well  as  of  those  supplying  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  pharynx,  larynx,  respiratory  ap[)aratus,  and 
limbs,  to  which  all  the  subsequent  phenomena  of  a  fit  may  be 
traced.  Another  is  that  a  sudden  discharge  of  nerve-force  from 
an  immense  number  of  nerve-cells  takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fit,  and  that  this  leads  to  shock.  The  remote  causes  to  which 
epilepsy  has  been  attributed  are:  1.  Mental  disturbance,  especi- 
ally emotional,  e.  g.,  sudden  fright,  prolonged  grief  or  anxiety; 
also  excessive  mental  work,  and  forcing  the  brain  in  childhood. 
2.  Physical  influences  affeding  the  brainy  as  a  blow  or  fall  on  the 
head,  or  sunstroke.  3.  Some  condition  affecting  the  state  of  the 
blood  and  general  system,  as  syphilis,  rheumatism,  gout,  acute 
specific  diseases,  pneumonia,  pregnancy.  4.  Reflex  irritation,  as 
from  dentition,  worms,  uterine  and  ovarian  disturbances,  sexual 
excesses  and  masturbation.  Great  prominence  has  been  given 
by  some  to  sexual  functions  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy.  5.  Hereditanf 
taint.  Undoubtedly  this  has  an  important  influence  in  the  cau- 
sation of  epilepsy,  especially  when  it  comes  from  the  mother.  Id 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  either  it  or  some  allied  neu- 
rosis is  prevalent  in  the  family.  Probably  intemperance  in  the 
parents,  syphilis,  or  a  fright  to  the  mother  while  the  child  \s  in 
uterOj  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  a  congenital  tendency  to 
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epilepsy.  It  is  developed  at  an  earlier  age  in  hereditary  cases.  6. 
Idiopathic,  This  term  applies  to  cases  in  which  no  obvious  cause 
can  be  made  out.  Age  requires  special  notice  as  a  predisposing 
cause.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  epilepsy  is  developed  be- 
tween 10  and  20  years  of  age,  and  especially  at  or  about  the  period 
of  puberty.  Sex  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  influence. 
It  rarely  happens  that  any  immediate  exciting  cause  of  a  flt  can 
be  made  out. 

Symptoms. — Attacks  of  epilepsy  assume  one  of  two  forms,  the 
typical  characters,  each  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe, 
are : 

1.  Epilepsia  miiior — Petit  inal. — This  is  characterized  by  sud- 
den and  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  coming  on  without  any 
warning,  lasting  only  for  an  instant,  or  at  most  for  a  few  seconds, 

'  accompanied  with  slight  pallor  and  subsequent  duskiness  of  the 
face,  loss  of  all  expression,  dilated  pupils,  and  often,  but  not 

I  always,  slight  spasmodic  movements,  affecting  the  face,  respira- 
tory muscles  or  limbs.  If  the»individual  is  speaking,  he  stops  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  generally  appears  to  hold  his  breath. 
Voluntary  movements  cease,  but  automatic  actions  go  on  as  a 
rule,  e,  g,,  such  as  are  necessary  for  standing,  sitting,  or  riding. 
In  some  cases  there  is  not  absolute  unconsciousness,  and  there 
may  be  a  feeling  of  sudden  vertigo — "  vertige  epileptique " — 
which  causes  the  patient  to  cling  to  the  nearest  object.  After 
the  attack  there  is  some  mental  confusion,  lasting  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  the  patient  says  and  does  things  which  he  after- 
wards forgets  and  denies.  There  may  be  a  little  squinting,  or  a 
feeling  of  choking.  On  recovery  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
what  has  happened.  These  attacks  may  be  preceded  by  an 
"  aura  epileptica,"  and  they  may  be  premonitory  of  severe  epi- 
leptic seizures,  or  occur  with  them.  They  are  frequently  followed 
by  serious  mental  changes,  ending  in  dementia  or  mania. 

2.  Epilepsia  gravior — Haut  mal, — The  advent  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy 
is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  indicated  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, varying  in  duration  from  an  instant  to  several  hours  or  days. 
They  present  great  variety,  being  either  subjective  or  objective, 
and  commonly  of  a  nervous  character,  affecting  the  mental  con- 
dition ;  general  sensation  or  the  special  senses ;   the  muscular 
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system,  or  the  vaso-raotor  nerves.  Sometimes  they  are  extrinsic, 
vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  sallowness  of  the  skin,  fetid 
secretions,  &c.  The  so-called  "  aura  epileptica  "  requires  a  few 
words  of  special  comment.  It  is  a  peculiar  sensation,  well  known 
to  the  patient,  which  in  many  cases  immediately  precedes  a  fit, 
generally  appearing  to  start  from  the  distal  end  of  a  limb, 
especially  the  arm,  and  to  run  up  towards  the  head,  on  reaching 
which  part  the  seizure  takes  place.  Sometimes  it  only  extends 
from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  or  from  the  leg  to  thet  epigastrium, 
and  it  has  been  stated  to  pass  from  the  testicle  or  uterus  to  the 
throat.  It  varies  in  exact  character,  but  has  been  compared  to  a 
stream  of  cold  or  hot  air,  and  is  frequently  not  unpleasant.  It  i^ 
curious  that  its  ascent  may  sometimes  be  stopped  and  the  fit  be 
prevented  by  pressure,  which  need  not  be  sufficient  to  stop  the 
circulation,  and  sometime  this  will  happen  when  the  pressure  u 
applied  to  the  opposite  arm. 

Actual  Attack, — Three  marked  stages  characterize  an  epileptic 
fit: 

Stage  I. — The  phenomena  are  a  single,  peculiarly  disagreeable 
cry,  yell,  or  moan  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  abaoliUe  and  instantaneous  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient 
falling  anywhere,  or  often  appearing  to  be  thrown  down ;  a  violent 
tonic  tqyatnn  of  the  muscles  throughout  the  body,  beginning  gener- 
ally about  the  face  and  neck,  the  whole  muscular  system  being 
in  a  state  of  extreme  rigidity  and  strain,  but  not  equally  so,  and 
hence  there  is  a  hideous  distortion  of  the  features,  limbs,  and 
body,  the  latter  being  drawn  to  one  side,  and  the  neck  twisted  ifo 
that  the  face  looks  over  one  shoulder,  while  the  teeth  are  firmly 
clenched,  the  eyes  wide  open,  and  the  eyeballs  turned  up  or 
in ;  stoppage  of  rcsjnration,  usually  complete,  from  spasm  of  the 
muscles ;  change  in  color  of  the  /ace  almost  invariably,  in  many 
cases  deadly  pallor  being  observed  at  first,  followed  by  duskine^ 
or  lividity,  or  this  may  be  present  from  the  commencement,  or  be 
preceded  by  fiorid  or  dull  redness ;  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupils; 
feebleness  or  cessation  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  due  to  the  nuuiculai 
spasm,  as  the  heart  is  acting  forcibly  and  the  carotids  throb 
violently.     Practically  these  phenomena  may  be  coDsidered  u 
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simultaneous,  the  whole  stage  not  lasting  longer  than  from  two 
or  three  to  30  or  40  seconds. 

Stage  IL — The  transition  to  this  stage  is  abrupt,  being  indi- 
cated by  a  restoration  of  breathing,  the  respiratory  muscles  be- 
coming relaxed  and  the  retained  air  expelled.  Unconsciousness 
continues,  but  severe  clonic  spasiiia  takes  the  place  of  the  tonic 
rigidity,  usually  beginning  with  twitchings  about  the  face  or 
sometimes  in  the  limbs,  but  soon  extending  more  or  less  over  the 
body,  though  often  more  violent  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
From  these  originate  the  phenomena  of  this  stage,  viz.,  hideous 
distortion  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  features  and  eye- 
balls ;  forcible  closure  and  champing  of  the  jaws,  with  grating  of 
the  teeth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  partly  due  to  formation  of 
excess  of  secretion,  which  is  blown  out  of  the  mouth,  and  biting 
of  the  tongue  or  cheek,  the  froth  being  therefore  often  bloody ; 
violent  convulsive  movements  of  the  bodv  and  limbs,  which  are 
thrown  about  and  twisted  in  all  directions,  the  fingers  being 
generally  bent  and  the  thumb  pressed  into  the  palm ;  alternate 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupils ;  labored  panting  and 
irregularly  convulsive  respiratory  movements,  often  attended 
with  sounds  due  to  mucus  in  the  trachea ;  increasing  duskiness 
or  lividity  and  turgidity  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  body  generally, 
with  distension  of  the  veins,  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  some- 
times giving  way,  and  causing  excessive  petechias  about  the  face 
or  head  ;  perspiration,  the  sweat  being  sometimes  peculiarly  fetid ; 
tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  with  throbbing  of  the  large 
arteries,  though  the  radial  pulse  is  often  weak :  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  urine,  faeces,  or  semen,  and  frequently  rumbling  noises 
in  the  intestines,  vomiting,  or  hiccup.  The  average  duration  is 
said  to  be  from  4J  to  5i  minutes,  but  it  may  vary  from  a  few 
seconds  to  10  minutes.  The  clonic  spasms  are  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  stoppage  of  respiration  in  the  previous  stage,  with 
consequent  asphyxia. 

Stage  IIL — There  is  gradual  return  of  consciousness,  with  ces- 
sation of  the  spasmodic  movements.  The  patient  looks  around 
with  a  bewildered,  alarmed,  or  sad  expression,  and  often  attempts 
to  get  up  or  to  speak,  but  some  few  minutes  usually  elapse  before 
consciousness  is  completely  restored.     The  heart  still  acts  vigor- 
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ously,  and  the  skin  is  bathed  in  sweat.  Vomiting  oft^n  takei 
place.  A  large  quantity  of  pale  and  watery  urine  raay  be  passed^ 
with  excess  of  urea  and  urates,  or  sometimes  of  phosphates,  and 
it  is  said  a  trace  of  sugar  has  been  found  after  a  severe  fit.  After 
return  to  consciousness,  the  patient  is  usually  very  exhausted 
and  sleepy,  mentally  confused,  and  complains  of  headache.  In 
many  cases,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  he  falls  into  a  state  of  heavt 
sleep  or  stupor,  almost  amounting  to  comaT,  attended  with  a  ster- 
torous noise  in  breathing,  from  which  it  is  difficult  or  im|x)ssible 
to  rouse  him,  and  which  lasts  for  a  variable  time,  sometimes 
passing  into  natural  sleep.  The  muscles  are  relaxed,  with  occa- 
sional twitchings,  or  slight  spasmodic  movement^?.  The  face  gen- 
erally remains  more  or  less  dusky  for  some  time,  and  the  petechise 
are  visible.  The  patient  is  often  languid  and  out  of  sorts  for  some 
days  after  a  fit. 

The  frequency  and  severity  of  the  fits  vary  much  in  different 
cases.  In  a  good  many  there  is  a  tolerably  marked  periodicity. 
In  few  instances  does  the  interval  extend  beyond  a  mouth.  The 
seizures  are  more  frequent,  as  a  rule,  in  severe  cases,  and  they 
tend  to  increase  in  both  these  respects  as  they  advance.  Not 
uncommonly  two  or  more  fits  occur  in  succession,  followed  by  a 
period  of  freedom.  They  are  liable  to  come  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day. 

The  general  state  of  the  patient  also  diflTers  considerably.  There 
is  rarely  perfect  health,  especially  after  epilepsy  has  existed  some 
time.  Many  epileptic  patients  suffer  from  headache  or  giddiness, 
and  various  other  symptoms,  the  general  system  and  digestive 
organs  being  out  of  condition  also.  The  mental  faculties  become 
more  or  less  weakened  in  most  cases,  which  may  end  in  complete 
dementia,  or  dangerous  mania.  Sometimes  partial  and  limited 
paralysis,  twitchings,  curious  movements,  alteration  in  sensation, 
or  in  the  special  senses,  and  other  nervous  phenomena,  are  ob- 
served. As  complications  of  the  fits,  coma  from  injury  to  the 
head,  apoplexy,  or  meningitis  may  arise. 

Dia(tNOsi8. — The  chief  conditions  from  which  a  true  epileptic 
seizure  may  have  to  be  distinguished  are  hysteria,  reflex  convul* 
sions,  epileptiform  attacks  due  to  organic  diseases,  ursemim,  or 
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chronic  alcoholism,  syncope,  and  feigned  epilepsy.  Some  of  these 
will  be  alluded  to  in  a  future  chapter. 

Prognosis. — A  cautious  opinion  should  always  be  given  in 
epilepsy  as  to  the  final  issue.  Verj'  rarely  does  a  fit  end  fatally, 
but  this  might  happen  from  complications.  As  to  the  curability 
or  improvement  of  the  disease,  the  favorable  prognostic  circum- 
stances are,  that  the  disease  is  recent,  or  due  to  some  definite 
cause,  which  can  be  removed,  the  patient  being  very  young  and 
a  male ;  absence  of  hereditary  taint,  the  mind  being  unafl^ected 
and  the  fits  being  frequent.  The  mental  faculties  are  more  liable 
to  become  affected  in  females;  in  persons  who  are  strong  and 
healthy ;  when  the  disease  begins  late  in  life ;  when  the  fits  occur 
in  rapid  succession,  with  attacks  of  "  petit  mal ;"  and  it  is  said, 
when  the  spasms  are  not  marked  during  the  fit,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  subsequent  coma. 

Treatment. — 1.  During  a  fit.  It  is  best  not  to  interfere 
much,  as  a  rule,  merely  attending  to  the  matters  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  convulsions  in  general,  preventing  injury,  but 
not  holding  the  patient  forcibly,  and  putting  something  between 
the  teeth.  If  the  fit  does  not  soon  cease,  water  may  be  dashed 
over  the  face  and  chest,  and  should  it  be  dangerously  prolonged, 
the  measures  which  might  be  of  service  are,  application  of  sina- 
I  pisms  to  various  parts,  a  warm  bath,  with  cold  afilision  while  in 
it,  ice  to  the  spine  or  head,  stimulant  enemata,  electricity,  local 
removal  of  blood  from  about  the  head,  or  even  venesection  if 
there  is  great  danger  of  asphyxia.  After  a  fit  the  patient  should 
be  placed  in  a  comfortable  position,  kept  quiet,  and  allowed  to 
sleep. 

2.  In  the  intervals.  There  are  certain  principles  to  be  folio wecl 
in  the  management  of  an  epileptic  case,  a.  It  is  requisite  to  look 
for  and  remove  any  local  cause  of  irritution,  such  as  a  foreign 
body  irritating  a  nerve,  worms,  &c.  Further,  epilepsy  may  de- 
pend on  some  central  organic  mischief,  and  careful  investigation 
is  required,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  out  and  treat  any  such 
disease,  especially  if  due  to  syphilis.  Any  condition  of  general  ill 
health,  as  rickets  or  tuberculosis,  must  be  attended  to,  if  present. 
b.  The  general  management  of  an  epileptic  is  highly  important. 
He  should  have  a  nutritious,  but  light  and  digestible,  diet ;  take 
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moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  be  surrounded  by  proper 
hygienic  conditions ;  avoid  much  mental  work,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children,  who  should  be  kept  from  school ;  though  if  the 
general  health  is  good,  older  patients  may  follow  some  light 
occupation ;  have  cold  or  tepid  sponging  daily,  with  friction 
afterwards ;  check  any  vicious  habit,  such  as  excessive  venery, 
masturbation,  or  intemperance,  and  take  a  sufficient  amount  of 
sleep,  the  head  being  well  raised  at  night.  It  is  necessary  to 
regulate  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  avoiding  constipation, 
but  only  using  mild  aperients.  Iron  if  there  is  anscmia,  quinine, 
strychnine,  and  other  tonics  are  often  of  service.  Many  epilep- 
tics require  constant  watching,  and  all  need  more  or  less  super- 
vision ;  above  all,  not  being  allowed  to  go  into  positions  of  danger 
from  falling,  or  near  a  fire  or  water.  Epileptics  decidedly  ought 
not  to  marry. 

3.  Specific  Treatment  —  Innumerable  "specifics"  have  been 
brought  forward  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  Of  these  the  only 
drugs  that  deserve  special  mention  are  bromides,  especially  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  belladonna  or  atropin,  stramonium,  conium, 
extract  or  tincture  of  cannabis  indica,  preparations  of  zinc,  epj)e- 
cially  the  oxide,  sulphate  (given  in  gradually  increasing  doses  up 
to  10,  15,  20,  or  more  grains,  thrice  daily),  valerianate,  and  ace- 
tate, nitrate  of  silver  in  minute  doses,  opium  in  small  quantities, 
and  chloroform  inhalation,  not  to  induce  complete  insensibility, 
either  systematically  employed  at  certain  intervals  daily,  or  only 
administered  when  there  are  signs  of  a  fit  coming  on.  Doubtless 
all  these  may  prove  serviceable  in  different  cases,  and  sometime? 
they  may  be  usefully  combined,  as  belladonna  with  sulphate  of 
zinc.  Bromide  of  potassium  has  been  found  eminently  beneficial 
given  in  doses  of  5,  10,  20,  30,  or  more  grains  thrice  daily,  on  an 
empty  stomach.  It  almost  always  lessens  the  number  of  fits, 
often  keeps  them  off  entirely,  though  the  dose  has  generally  to  be 
gradually  increased  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  some 
times  a  complete  cure  is  efl^ected.  The  bromide  is  found  to  be 
particularly  useful  when  the  attacks  are  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the 
"haut  mal"  type,  when  they  are  very  frequent,  and  when  they 
occur  mainly  by  day.  Dr.  Chapman  treats  epilepsy  by  constant 
application  of  ice  to  the  spine.     In  obstinate  cases,  local  removal 
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of  blood  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  counter-irritation  by 
blisters,  setons,  issues,  &c.,  is  recommended.  The  treatment  by 
clitoridectomy,  castration,  circumcision,  and  such  methods,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  condemned. 

Chorea — St.  Vitus's  Dance. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Many  views  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  nature  of  chorea,  but  it  will  not  serve  any  practical  pur- 
pose to  allude  to  them.  No  characteristic  morbid  appearances 
have  yet  been  discovered.  The  embolic  theory  is  prominent  at 
present,  first  started  by  Kirkes,  and  supported  by  H.  Jackson, 
Broadbent,  Bastian,  and  others,  viz.,  that  chorea  is  the  conse- 
quence of  impaction  of  mimite  emboli f  either  conveyed  from  de- 
posits on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or  formed  of  agglomerations 
of  white  corpuscles  (Bastian),  and  lodged  in  the  small  vessels  of 
the  convolutions  near  the  sensori-motor  centres,  viz.,  the  corpora 
striata  and  optic  thalami ;  or  in  these  themselves  and  other 
neighboring  parts  of  the  brain.  Hence  there  is  impaired  nutri- 
tion of  these  nerve-centres,  leading  to  disturbance  but  not  com- 
plete abolition  of  their  functions.  This  embolic  theory  is  believed 
especially  to  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  chorea  accompanies 
aettte  rheumatism.  When  the  latter  disease  occurs  in  the  young, 
choreic  symptoms  are  very  liable  to  arise.  Occasionally,  also, 
there  are  signs  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  with  chorea,  and 
high  temperature,  but  no  joint-symptoms.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  the  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  sensori- 
motor ganglia  which  leads  to  chorea  may  result  from  other 
causes  besides  embolism,  such  as  slight  local  disease  or  hemor- 
rhage, disease  of  the  vessels,  mental  shock,  reflex  irritation,  con- 
5  veyed  from  some  distant  part,  or  an  impure  state  of  the  blood. 
Some  believe  that  chorea  is  due  to  some  definite  change  in  the 
bloody  and  that  the  complaint  is  allied  to  the  acute  specific  dis- 
eases. In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  anaemia  exists.  Among 
the  chief  exciting  causes  to  which  chorea  has  been  attributed,  are 
midden  fright,  or  other  emotional  disturbance,  especially  when 
acting  on  a  child  previously  weak  and  ansemic ;  imitation  when 
children  associate  with  others  who  have  the  complaint ;  injury  to 
the  head  or  to  some  local  nerve ;  reflex  irritation  from  worms ; 
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painful  second  dentition,  masturbation,  menstrual  derangement, 
or  pregnancy.  Frequently  no  obvious  cause  can  be  made  out, 
except  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  general  system. 

There  are  some  important  predisposing  causes,  viz.,  the  female 
sex,  early  age,  especially  from  5  to  15;  hereditary  tendency  to 
various  neuroses,  bad  living,  and  improper  hygienic  conditions, 
with  consequent  imperfect  nutrition ;  a  recent  attack  of  some 
acute  lowering  illness,  and  a  damp  and  cold  climate.  Anom- 
alous choreiform  movements  may  occur  ut  any  time  of  life  in 
connection  with  various  organic  cerebral  diseases.  Some  move- 
ments observed  in  children,  and  also  in  adults,  are  merely  the 
result  of  bad  habits,  such  as  closure  of  the  eyelids  or  twitching 
of  the  mouth. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  characterized  by  peculiar  persistent 
involuntary  movements  of  various  muscles,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  clonic  spasms,  with  loss  of  control  over  voluntary 
actions,  the  will  appearing  to  have  its  influence  over  the  muscles 
diminished,  while  co-ordinating  power  is  impaired.  The  com- 
plaint generally  runs  a  definite  course,  though  of  variable  dura- 
tion, the  symptoms  setting  in  gradually,  reaching  their  height  io 
about  two  or  three  weeks,  at  which  they  remain  for  a  variable 
time,  and  then  subside.  Sometimes,  however,  it  remains  as  a 
chronic  condition.  The  first  signs  which  attract  notice  are,  that 
the  patient  seems  restless  and  fidgety,  cannot  keep  quiet,  jerks 
one  of  the  limbs  about  occasionally,  halts  or  drags  one  of  the  legs 
in  walking,  makes  grimaces,  does  various  acts  awkwardly,  or 
drops  and  breaks  things.  The  phenomena  of  the  established 
disease  are  very  characteristic.  The  term  "  insanity  of  the  mus- 
cles" has  been  well  applied  to  the  absurd  involuntary  move 
ments  which  are  observed.  As  a  rule,  they  are  moderate  in 
intensity,  and  not  painful ;  they  exhibit  great  variety  in  combi- 
nation, and  are  not  mere  jerks  of  the  muscles,  but  more  like 
restless  movements,  often  conveying  an  idea  of  purpose  or  de- 
sign. The  head  is  moved  about  in  various  directions ;  the  hce 
exhibits  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  grimaces;  the  tongue  is  often 
thrust  out  and  coiled,  and  then  withdrawn  again,  or  pushed  into 
t\\e  cheek,  or  drawn  into  the  throat,  as  if  an  attempt  were  being 
made  to  swallow  it;  the  shoulders  are  jerked  up,  the  arms  thrown 
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about,  and  various  fidgety  movements  carried  on  about  the  hands 
and  fingers;  the  legs  are  frequently  unaffected,  being  always 
much  less  disturbed  than  the  arms ;  respiratory  movements  are 
infrequent,  jerky,  and  irregular,  the  natural  relations  of  the  ab- 
dominal and  thoracic  movements  being  perverted  during  breath- 
ing; and' sometimes  there  is  a  dry  nervous  cough  or  grunting 
sound.  It  is  not  often  that  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  seem  much 
affected,  but  choreic  patients  are  usually  unable  to  sit  or  lie 
quietly  for  any  time.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  rarely 
affected,  those  of  the  pharynx  never.  Very  commonly  these  in- 
voluntary movements  commence  and  are  more  marked  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  or  they  may  be  entirely  unilateral,  or  even 
confined  to  one  limb.  They  are  much  intensified  by  attention 
being  directed  to  them,  and  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 
The  strong  effort  of  the  will  or  a  deep  inspiration  may  tempo- 
rarily control  them,  but  they  are  worse  afterwards.  During  sleep 
they  cease,  but  may  occur  under  the  influence  of  dreams. 

The  want  of  control  over  the  voluntary  movements  is  seen  in 
every  act  the  patient  performs,  such  as  walking,  holding  out  the 
hand,  putting  anything  to  the  mouth,  eating  or  drinking,  smiling, 
attempting  to  take  hold  of  or  carry  any  object,  which  is  generally 
allowed  to  fall  or  is  thrown  down.  Articulation  is  generally  in- 
distinct and  jerky.  Micturition  may  be  diflicult  on  account  of 
jerking  of  certain  muscles.  The  sphinctere  are  never  affected. 
The  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  decided  weakness,  amounting  to 
slight  paralysis.  A  sense  of  fatigue  and  nervous  exhaustion  is 
usually  experienced,  and  aching  in  the  limbs,  headache,  and  pains 
in  the  back  are  often  complained  of.  The  expression  seems  to 
point  to  some  degree  of  mental  defect,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to 
the  movements  of  the  muscles,  though  in  many  cases,  especially 
if  of  long  duration,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  somewhat  ob- 
scured. 

The  general  health  is  almost  always  below  par,  ansemia  being 
often  a  prominent  feature.  Temperature  is  normal,  unless  the 
chorea  is  associated  with  some  pyrexial  condition.  The  digestive 
organs  are  out  of  order  in  many  cases.  The  urine  is  at  first  usually 
concentrated,  contains  excess  of  urea,  frequently  deposits  urates 
abundantly,  and  also  oxalates  and  phosphates  sometimes.    Special 
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attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  heart.  In  all  cases  of 
chorea  it  is  desirable  to  examine  this  organ  every  day  if  practi- 
cable. A  basic  anaemic  murmur  may  be  heard,  but  it  is  a  mitral 
regurgitant  murmur  which  must  be  specially  looked  for.  This 
may  be  inorganic^  from  irregular  muscular  action,  or  organie, 
associated  with  valvular  lesion,  which  may  be  set  up  without  any 
of  the  external  phenomena  of  aciite.  rheumaiism.  The  former  is 
distinguished  by  its  being  not  very  loud  or  harsh ;  frequently  by 
its  irregularity,  being  heard  at  one  time  and  not  at  another ;  and 
by  its  disappearance  as  the  patient  improves. 

Cases  of  chorea  occasionally  occur  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
extremely  acute  and  intense,  the  spasmodic  movements  being  ex- 
cessively violent  and  constant,  extending  throughout  the  body. 
The  patient  is  unable  to  swallow  or  perform  any  voluntary  act, 
and  is  greatly  distressed  and  exhausted,  sleep  being  impossible. 
Death  ensues  if  the  movements  do  not  abate,  often  preceded  by 
adynamic  symptoms,  delirium,  dr  coma,  but  the  intellect  may  be 
almost  clear  to  the  last.  Two  such  fatal  cases,  occurring  in  girls 
about  the  period  of  puberty,  have  come  under  my  notice,  and 
similar  attacks  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  parturition. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  chorea  are  so  characteristic,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  and  there- 
fore no  si^ecial  remarks  need  be  made  on  this  subject. 

Prognosis. — Almost  always  recovery  ensues,  except  in  the 
severe  cases  previously  alluded  to.  No  definite  opinion  as  to 
duration  should  be  given.  The  circumstances  flivorable  to  a 
speedy  recovery  are  that  the  chorea  is  due  to  some  condition 
which  is  amenable  to  treatment,  that  this  is  commenced  early, 
and  that  the  patient  can  be  placed  under  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  danger  of  cardiac  complication  should  always  he 
borne  in  mind. 

Treatment. — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  remedies 
in  the  ca^e  of  chorea,  as  the  complaint  so  often  tends  towards 
spontaneous  cure.  It  appears  to  me  that  certain  matters  should 
always  be  first  attended  to,  viz.,  1.  To  get  rid  of  any  obvious 
cause  of  reflex  disturbance.  2.  To  regulate  carefully  the  diet, 
and  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  keeping  the 
bowels  acting  freely.    3.  To  improve  the  general  health  and  state 
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of  the  blood  by  nutritious  food,  proper  hygienic  conditions,  change 
of  air,  cold  or  tepid  bathing  or  the  douche,  especially  over  the 
back,  with  friction  afterwards,  and  the  administration  of  some 
preparation  of  iron,  especially  if  there  is  ansemia.  Many  cases 
do  well  under  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations,  especially  the 
sesquioxide,  tincture  of  sesquichloride,  ammonio-citrate  or  carbon- 
ate. A  great  many  specifies  have  been  brought  forward,  especially 
salts  of  zinc,  liquor  arsenicalis,  tincture  of  belladonna,  conium 
[.  juice,  hydrate  of  chloral,  tincture  of  cannabis  indica,  hypophos- 
phates,  Calabar  bean  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract,  or  tincture, 
a  combination  of  morphia  with  strychnia,  or  chloroform  inhala- 
tion twice  or  thrice  daily.  From  personal  experience  I  do  not 
think  any  one  of  these  remedies  is  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  one 
or  other  may  be  found  of  service  in  different  instances.  The  ap- 
plication of  ice  to  the  spine,  the  passage  of  a  slight  constant  gal- 
vanic current  along  this  region,  and  subcutaneous  injection  of 
curare  are  other  special  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been 
advocated.  The  movements  may  often  be  diminished  by  proper 
discipline  and  gymnastic  exercises.  When  a  case  is  seen  in  the 
very  early  stage,  some  believe  they  can  check  the  course  of  the 
disease  by  exciting  a  free  action  of  the  skin  by  warm  or  hot-air 
baths,  followed  by  saline  medicines,  or  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic. 
Others  employ  emetics  at  the  outset.  Should  sleep  be  much  dis- 
turbed, some  narcotic  must  be  given.  If  the  movements  are  very 
severe,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  patient  sleep  on  an  air-  or  water- 
bed.  Chorea  complicating  acute  rheumatism  usually  needs  no 
special  treatment.  Those  dangerous  cases  in  which  the  move- 
ments are  extremely  violent,  are  but  little  amenable*  to  any  treat- 
ment. Inhalation  of  chloroform,  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phia, or  perhaps  curare,  and  supporting  the  patient  by  enemata 
if  necessary,  seem  to  me  the  best  remedies  to  employ. 

Htdrophobia — Kabibs. 

Etioloot  akd  Pathology. — Hydrophobia  is  unquestionably  a  specific 
conictgious  diaecuCy  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  apecifie  poison  of  un- 
known nature,  which  in  the  human  being  is  almost  invariably  introduced 
into  the  system  through  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  inflicted  upon  some  ex- 
posed part  of  the  skin,  but  is  in  rare  instances  transmitted  from  other 
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allied  animals,  as  the  cat,  wolf,  or  fox.     No  characteristic  post-mortem 
appearances  have  as  yet  heen  discovered. 

Symptoms. — A  very  indefinite  period  of  incubation  intervenes  between 
the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  the  development  of  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia.  About  forty  days  is  said  to  be  about  the  average,  but  it 
may  vary  from  a  few  days  to  many  months,  or,  it  is  said,  even  years. 
In  some  cases  unusual  objective  appearances  or  subjective  sensations  arc 
developed  in  connection  with  the  bite,  before  the  symptoms  break  out. 

At  first  the  patient  feels  uncomfortable,  low-spirited,  despondent,  rest- 
less, has  an  undefined  feeling  of  anxiety  or  dread,  and  complains  of  gid- 
diness or  alternate  chills  and  heats.  Then  follows  a  sense  of  oppression 
in  the  chest,  with  involuntary,  deep  sighing  inspirations  from  time  to 
time,  or  a  sudden  catch  in  the  breathing  may  first  occur,  attended  with 
severe  puin  in  the  epigastrium,  duo  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
subsequent  characteristic  symptoms  are  grouped  by  Mr.  Eriehsen  as:  1. 
Spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration.  2. 
Extreme  sensibility  of  the  surface  and  of  the*  special  senses.  3.  Exces- 
sive mental  terror  and  agitation.  The  nature  of  the  malady  is  generally 
revealed  to  the  patient  by  a  fit  of  choking,  brought  on  by  an  attempt  to 
drink,  and  by  finding  that  swallowing  is  impossible.  This  condition 
becomes  rapidly  worse  and  worse,  each  attempt  to  drink  bringing  on  a 
spasm  of  the  mut^cles  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  which  is  attended 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  oppression  and  suffocation,  causing  great  dis- 
tress. Not  unfrequently  solids  can  be  swallowed  at  first  without  produc- 
ing any  disturbances.  Soon  the  sight  or  sound  of  any  liquid,  or  anything 
that  even  suggests  drinking,  brings  on  the  spasmodic  attacks,  and  the 
patient  spits  the  viscid  secretion  out  of  the  mouth  as  fast  as  it  forms,  so 
as  not  to  be  tempted  to  swallow  it.  Soon  the  skin  and  special  senses 
become  extremely  sensitive,  so  that  the  least  touch,  or  a  sudden  sound  or 
light  will  bring  on  the  spasms,  which  ultimately  extend  to  other  muscles, 
a-ssuming  more  or  less  the  characters  of  general  convulsions.  The  pa- 
tient is  in  u  state  of  great  terror,  anxiety,  and  depression,  combined  with 
restlessness.  Often  fits  of  furious  mania  subsequently  occur,  in  which  the 
patient  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  utters  strange  sounds,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  barking  being  a  symptom  of  this  disease.  In 
the  intervals  the  intellect  is  generally  quite  clear.  Sometimes  there  are 
curious  persistent  delusions.  As  the  case  progresses  towards  a  futal  ter- 
mination, which  is  always  the  final  result,  the  special  symptoms  diminish, 
or  may  even  disappear  altogether,  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  from 
exhaustion  and  collapse.  Rarely  death  occurs  suddenly  from  suffocation 
during  a  fit  of  spasm. 

Tbkatment. — The  great  thing  is  to  prevent  hydrophobia,  by  immedi- 
ately cauterizing  the  part  bitten  by  means  of  the  hot  iron  or  potassa 
fusa ;  or  by  complete  excision.     Other  modes  of  preventive  treatment 
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are  quite  useless.  The  patient's  mind  should  be  calmed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  should  be  prevented  from  brooding  over  his  danger.  There 
is  no  remedy,  that  I  know  of,  of  any  real  service  in  hydrophobia,  once 
the  disease  has  become  developed. 

Tetanus — Lock-jaw. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.  —  Though  almost  always  of  traumatic 
origin,  and  therefore  occurring  in  surgical  practice,  a  brief  description  of 
tetanus  is  needed  here,  as  it  occasionally  comes  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician  a.s  an  idiopathic  affection,  resulting  from  cold  or  wot,  or  from 
sleeping  on  damp  ground,  or  becoming  chilled  when  perspiring,  or  in 
infants  soon  after  birth.  It  is  probably  a  functional  disorder  of  the 
spinal  cord,  dependent  upon  peripheral  nerve  irritation,  leading  to  reflex 
disturbance.  Certain  morbid  appearances  have  been  described  in  the 
cord,  but  they  cannot  be  said  at  present  to  be  characteristic. 

Symptoms. — The  peculiar  features  of  tetanus  are  persistent  tonic  spasm 
or  rigidity  of  the  muscles;  with  extremely  painful  paroxysms  of  cramps 
occurring  at. intervals.  The  first  complaint  is  generally  of  pain  and  stiff- 
ness behind  the  neck,  which  increases  until  the  muscles  have  become 
fixed,  the  head  being  drawn  back.  Then  trismus  or  lock-jaw  sets  in,  and 
swallowing  becomes  difficult.  Next,  the  rigidity  extends  to  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  and  finally  may  involve  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  except 
those  of  the  hands,  eyeballs,  and  tongue.  They  feel  hard,  tense,  knotted, 
and  rigid.  The  body  is  generally  curved  backwards  [opisthotonos) ^  but 
may  be  rigidly  stretched  out  (orthotonos)^  bent  forward  (emprothotonos)^ 
or  laterally  (pleurothotonos).  A  very  painful  feeling  of  constriction  is 
experienced  in  the  epigastrium,  shooting  to  the  back.  Some  paroxysms 
of  painful  spasms  occur,  at  first  slight  and  at  long  intervals,  but  becom- 
ing rapidly  more  frequent,  intense,  and  prolonged,  being  excited  by  any 
slight  disturbance,  as  a  touch,  or  a  noise,  or  coming  on  spontaneously, 
and  at  last  being  almost  constant.  During  these  fits  the  patient  is  in 
great  distress;  the  muscles  stand  out  and  become  extremely  hard,  and 
the  back  is  often  so  curved  that  only  the  head  and  heels  touch  the  bod  ; 
the  countenance  presents  the  **  risus  sardonicus,"  and  has  a  peculiar  aged 
expression,  combined  with  that  of  anguish.  Breathing  is  stopped,  owing 
to  the  fixation  of  the  respiratory  muj^cles,  causing  an  extreme  feeling  of 
oppression  and  impending  suffocation,  but  it  is  comparatively  free  in  the 
intervals.  The  voice  is  weak.  During  the  attacks  there  is  much  heat 
and  sweating,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  small.  S<^)on  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow  anything,  though  often  very  hungry 
and  thirsty,  while  the  mouth  is  clogged  with  viscid  mucus.  Sleep  \n  en- 
tirely prevented.  There  are  no  head-.^ymptoms,  and  the  intellect  re- 
mains undisturbed.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  Cutaneous  sensation  is  not 
affected;  but  there  is  increased  reflex  excitability.    The  power  over  the 
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sphincters  is  retained  ;  constipation  is  generally  present ;  and  micturition 
is  often  difficult.  Death  is  almost  always  the  termination,  either  from 
sudden  or  gradual  apnoea,  asthenia  from  exhaustion  and  want  of  support, 
or  both  combined.  The  temperature  frequently  rises  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree before  death,  and  continues  to  rise  post  mortem.  Recoverj-  occa- 
sionally takes  place,  but  convalescence  is  very  slow.  Temporary  remis- 
sions not  uncommonly  occur,  which  are  apt  to  mislead.  Tetanus  now 
and  then  assumes  a  somewhat  chronic  coufse.  It  is  usually  less  acute  in 
its  progress  when  idiopathic^  than  when  traumatic. 

Diagnosis. — Strychnine  poisoning  is  the  chief  condition  from  which 
tetanus  has  to  be  distinguished.  It  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
hydro}»hobia,  acute  spinal  meningitis,  or  certain  cases  of  hysteria. 

Prognosis  is  extremely  grave,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
beftn  previously  stated. 

Treatment. — The  only  measures  which  seem  to  me  of  any  service  in 
idiopathic  tetanus j  are  to  use  warm,  vapor,  or  hot-air  baths  freely;  to  ad- 
minister subcutaneous  injections,  either  of  morphia,  curare,  or  nicotin  ; 
to  relieve  the  spasms  by  inhalation  of  chloroform ;  and  to  support  the 
patient  by  liquid  nourishment  and  stimulants,  administered  in  the  form 
of  enemata  when  they  cannot  be  swallowed.  All  sources  of  disturbance 
must  be  removed,  and  the  patient  kept  quiet.  Ice  to  the  spine  has  been 
recommended,  but  in  one  case  which  came  under  my  observatipn,  no 
good  effects  resulted  from  it. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


In  the  present  chapter,  the  couditions  resulting  from  the  en- 
trance into  the  system  of  certain  poisons  will  be  cousidered,  and 
also  the  phenomena  of  sunstroke. 

Alcoholism. 

Etiology. — The  injurious  effects  upon  the  system  of  alcoholic 
abuse  are  but  too  well  known.  They  are  the  result  of  its  direct 
irritant  action;  its  influence  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves;  its  own 
poisonous  properties,  or  those  of  the  products  of  its  decomposi- 
tion, circulating  through  the  various  organs  and  tissues  ;  and  of 
its  interference  with  tissue-metamorphosis,  oxygenation,  and  nu- 
trition. The  exact  effects  will  depend  on  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  strength  of  the  stimulant  indulged  in.  Spirits  do  by  far  the 
greatest  harm,  especially  when  taken  in  frequent  drams,  stroog, 
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and  on  au  empty  stomach.  Alcoholism  is  most  frequent  in  males; 
in  those  who  from  their  occupation  are  exposed  to  intemperance, 
as  draymen,  potmen,  cabmen,  &c.,  or  whose  calling  is  a  lonely  or 
sedentary  one.  It  is  also  predisposed  to  by  various  conditions 
which  depress  the  nervous  system,  as  w'orking  or  sleeping  in  a 
hot,  vitiated  atmosphere,  excessive  mental  work,  anxiety  or 
worry,  or  excessive  venery%  Persons  who  suffer  severe  pain  and 
hysterical  individuals  are  very  likely  subjects  for  alcoholism.  In 
not  a  few  instances  there  seems  to  be  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
alcoholism,  or  to  some  neurosis,  as  epilepsy  or  mania. 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  alcoholism  come  under  the  following 
groups:  1.  Acute  alcoholic  poisoning  j  the  symptoms  being  those  of 
narcotic  poisoning.  2.  Delirium  tremens.  3.  Chronic  alcoholism. 
4.  Acute  mania,  in  which  the  patient  is  extremely  violent  and 
dangerous  and  has  a  fixed  delusion.  5.  Acute  melanclioUa,  with 
suicidal  tendency.  6.  Oinomania,  where  there  is  a  constant  crav- 
ing for  drink,  and  this  breaks  out  at  intervals  into  an  uncontrol- 
lable propensity,  the  usual  sense  being  entirely  dead,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  condition  will  do  anything  for  drink.  Only  delirium 
tremens  and  chronic  alcoholism  need  be  further  considered  here. 

2.  Delirium  Tremens. — The  circumstances  under  which  delirium 
tremens  comes  on  are  as  follows :  1.  From  mere  excessive  drink- 
ing in  a  temperate  person.  2.  An  individual  who  is  accustomed 
to  drink  freely  gets  drunk.  3.  An  habitual  tippler  who,  without 
being  actually  drunk,  is  always  more  or  less  fuddled  from  satura- 
tion with  alcohol,  has  some  slight  disturbance,  especially  of  a 
traumatic  kind ;  or  delirium  tremens  may  arise  even  without  any 
apparent  cause.  4.  Deprivation  of  proper  food,  with  moderate 
indulgence  in  stimulants.  5.  Sudden  cutting  off  of  stimulants  in 
an  individual  who  has  been  accustomed  to  drink  freely,  especially 
if  old  or  debilitated.  6.  Inhalation  of  fumes  from  a  distillery, 
it  is  said  (?).     Most  cases  result  from  abuse  of  spirits. 

Generally  there  are  premonitory  indications,  especially  disturbed 
sleep  or  absolute  insomnia,  and  also  general  discomfort  and  feeble- 
ness, agitation  and  trembling,  mental  confusion  and  inability  to 
fix  the  attention,  timidity  and  lowness  of  spirits.  The  alimentary 
canal  is  commonly  disordered,  as  evidenced  by  anorexia,  foul 
tongue  and  breath,  unpleasant  taste,  constipation,  with  unhealthy 
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stools.  The  actual  symptoms  are  usually  very  characteristic. 
The  patient  is  quite  sleepless,  or  only  obtains  short  uneasy  dozes. 
The  mind  is  in  a  state  of  general  confusion,  restlessness,  and  ex- 
citement, and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  patient  for  a  moment,  and  to  get  a  sensible  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  speedily  wanders  off  and  talks  ramblingly  and  incohe- 
rently, there  being  a  kind  of  busy  delirium.  A  variety  of  mental 
delusions,  illusions,  and  hallucinations  usually  exist,  the  patient 
fancying  he  sees  or  hears  all  sorts  of  objects  and  sounds,  often  of 
a  hideous  character,  or  distorting  what  he  does  see  and  hear  into 
strange  and  horrible  forms  and  noises.  These  delusions  are 
generally  transient  and  changeable,  but  occasionally  the  patient 
fixes  upon  one  and  reasons  about  it.  Further,  the  mental  con- 
dition is  one  of  combined  irritability,  marked  cowardice,  sense  of 
dread,  and  suspicion.  The  patient  has  an  anxious,  wandering 
suspicion,  and  looks  upon  everyl)ody  around  with  terror  and  dis- 
trust, imagining  they  are  trying  to  poison  or  otherwise  injure  him, 
or  fears  that  he  may  be  injuring  himself,  and  has  a  great  sense  of 
alarm  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen.  These  feelings  may  culmi- 
nate in  fits  of  violent  mania,  attended  with  extreme  muscular 
effort  and  a  wild  expression,  the  patient  trying  to  injure  thu^e 
around,  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  or  do  various  other  acts  with 
the  view  of  escaping  from  some  imaginary  enemy.  There  is 
usually  no  complaint  about  the  head ;  creeping  sensations  over 
the  skin  and  other  panesthesiie  are  common,  and  the  patient  often 
fancies  he  sees  or  feels  horrible  insects  crawling  over  him. 

The  prominent  symptoms  connected  with  the  muscular  system 
are  restlessness,  carphology,  and  general  tremors,  the  latter  being 
especially  observed  in  the  hands  and  tongue.  After  fits  of  violence 
there  is  much  exhaustion  and  prostration.  The  pupils  are,  as  a 
rule,  dilated  and  sluggish.  The  importiint  ra^/riVmc  symptoms  are 
absence  of  fever,  with  profuse  perspiration,  which  lias  often  a  very 
disagreeable  smell,  the  skin  feeling  moist  and  clammy,  es[>ecially 
that  of  the  palms,  or  being  even  drenched  ;  a  weak,  large  and  soft, 
or  small  and  frequent  pulse,  often  exhibiting  marked  "dicrotism" 
to  the  sj)hygmograph  ;  and  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
mouth  and  tongue  being  very  foul,  and  covered  with  sticky  mucus, 
the  breath  peculiarly  unpleasant,  appetite  completely  Inet,  with 
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much  thirst,  nausea  being  complained  of,  but  rarely  vomiting,  the 
bowels  being  constipated. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  much  diminished,  and  is  deficient  in 
phosphates  and  urea,  but  often  deposits  urates,  and  the  stools  are 
offensive.  Recovery  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by  restoration  of 
sleep,  but  this  by  no  means  necessarily  leads  to  a  favorable  termi- 
nation. In  fatal  cases,  typhoid  symptoms  frequently  set  in,  with 
a  dry,  brown  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  and  low  nervous  phe- 
nomena, as  muttering  delirium,  epileptiform  convulsions,  and 
coma.     Sometimes  sudden  collapse  occurs. 

3.  Chronic  Alcoholism, — Various  grades  of  this  condition  are 
to  be  constantly  seen,  especially  in  hospital  practice.  A  very  able 
description  of  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Anstie.  The  ordinary  signs  may 
;  be  summed  up  generally  as  follows:  a.  Nervous  phenomeimy  viz., 
muscular  restlessness  and  fidgetiness,  leading  to  tremors,  begin- 
ning in  the  limbs,  at  first  slight,  and  controlled  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  but  afterwards  more  marke<l  and  constant,  worse  in  the 
mornings,  and  then  diminished  by  food  and  drink ;  insomnia  or 
very  disturbed  and  uurefreshing  sleep,  with  horrible  dreams ;  dif- 
fused dull  pain  or  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  sudden  attacks  of 
vertigo ;  disorder  of  the  special  senses,  as  evidenced  by  photopsia 
or  rauscse  volitantes,  and  noises  in  the  ears ;  mental  disturbance, 
indicated  in  the  early  period  by  mental  inquietude,  uncertainty 
of  purpose  and  inability  to  ?iyi  the  attention  upon  anything,  inde- 
cision of  character,  a  vague  sense  of  dread,  or  fits  of  violent  tem- 
j  per,  later  on  by  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  some  cases 
\  yerj  marked,  the  patient  having  horrible  visions  or  delusions  as 
to  people  plotting  his  ruin,  and  exhibiting  great  cowardice,  with 
loss  of  moral  power,  and  a  particular  tendency  to  lie  about  drunk  ; 
impairment  of  muscular  co-ordination,  which  accounts  for  the  sen- 
sation sometimes  experienced  by  the  patient,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  fall  down  a  precipice  when  walking  on  firm  ground.  6.  Gen- 
eral appearance.  The  signs  coming  under  this  head  are,  more 
or  less  obesity,  or  emaciation,  the  former  being  chiefly  observed 
in  beer-drinkers,  the  latter,  which  may  be  extreme,  in  spirit- 
drinkers  ;  flabbiness  or  a  bloated  state  of  the  featuras,  with  red 
and  watery  eyes,  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  from  fat  or  jaun- 
dice, and  often  redness  of  the  face,  especially  about  the  nose  and 
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cheeks,  with  enlarged  vessels,  and  acne.  c.  Disorder  of  the  ali- 
metUary  canals  indicated  by  total  anorexia  or  disgust  for  foo<I, 
especially  in  the  mornings,  the  patient  often  making  this  an 
excuse  for  taking  stimulants,  in  order  to  "keep  up"  the  system  ; 
thick,  dirty  furring  of  the  tongue  as  a  rule,  but  not  always;  dry- 
ness and  cracking  of  the  lips ;  catarrh  of  the  pharynx ;  peculiar 
and  disgusting  foulness  of  the  breath ;  severe  morning  nausea 
or  actual  sickness ;  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  with  fetid  stoob ; 
occasionally  serious  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
d.  Symptovu  due  to  organic  visceral  changes,  and  to  degenerations. 
These  have  been  indicated  in  previous  chapters,  and,  as  already 
stated,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of 
alcohol  in  their  production.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
direct  effect  of  strong  spirits  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  especially  that  of  the  stomach,  inducing 
congestion,  chronic  inflammation,  fibroid  changes,  and  glandular 
degeneration,  or  that  alcoholic  abuse  tends  to  lead  to  fibroid  and 
fatty  degeneration,  with  atrophy  of  various  organs  and  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  nerve-centres. 

In  very  advanced  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism,  still  more  grave 
nervous  symptoms  are  met  with,  such  as  absolute  dementia,  marked 
sensory  paralysis  in  different  parts,  extreme  muscular  trembling, 
simulating  paralysis  agitans,  general  muscular  weakness,  paralysis 
or  ataxia,  epileptiform  attacks,  or  finally  coma.  In  these  cases 
serious  organic  changes  must  have  been  set  up  in  the  nervous 
system. 

Diagnosis. — Delirium  tremens  has  to  be  mainly  distinguished 
from  acute  mania  or  meningitis.  The  circumstances  under  which 
it  occurs,  charactei*s  of  the  nervous  and  extrinsic  symptoms,  and 
absence  of  fixed  delusion,  generally  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case;  sometimes  it  clearly  resembles  some  low  fever. 
Chronic  alcoholism  should  be  always  suspected,  if  any  of  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  are  complained  of,  not  forgetting  digestive  dis- 
orders, but  especially  if  there  is  morning  sickness,  insomnia, 
fidgetiness  or  tremor,  mental  restlessness,  disturbance  of  the  senses, 
&c.  Close  inquiry  is  often  needed  in  order  to  detect  intemperance 
in  these  cases,  as  the  patients  try  to  conceal  it  in  every  possible 
way.    Anstie  enumerates  the  following  nervous  diseases  as  beixig 
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particularly  liable  to  be  simulated  by  chronic  alcoholism,  viz., 
commeDcing  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  ;  paralysis  agitans ; 
lead-|)oisoning ;  locomotor  ataxy ;  softening  of  the  brain  or  cord ; 
epilepsy;  senile  dementia;  hysteria ;  and  the  nervous  malaise  as- 
sociated with  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

Prognosis. — In  delirium  tremens,  which  usually  terminates 
favorably,  the  chief  unfavorable  circumstances  are :  Chronic  in- 
dulgence in  excess,  so  that  the  system  is  more  or  less  saturated, 
the  patient  being  advanced  in  years,  enfeebled  in  constitution  or 
suffering  from  organic  visceral  disease,  especially  of  the  kidneys ; 
a  history  of  previous  attacks,  especially  if  numerous ;  difficulty  in 
getting  nourishment  into  the  system,  either  from  the  patient  re- 
iusing  it,  or  from  assimilation  being  impaired  ;  inability  to  pro- 
cure sleep  before  the  patient  is  much  exhausted ;  an  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  pulse,  as  evidenced  by  the  sphygmograph ;  the 
occurrence  of  typhoid  or  low  nervous  symptoms ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  inflammatory  complications,  especially  pneumonia.  In 
the  early  period  chronic  alcoholism  can  always  be  cured,  if  the 
patient  will  keep  away  from  drink,  but  this  is  often  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  accomplish.  When  serious  nervous  symptoms 
have  become  developed,  there  is  but  little  hope. 

Treatment. — In  treating  delirium  tremens,  the  first  object 
ought  to  be,  to  tvithdraw,  or  reduce  the  quantity  oj  all  forms  of 
alcoholic  stimulant,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  but  especially  spirits 
and  wine.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  it  has  been  found  that 
no  harm  results  from  cutting  off  stimulants  completely,  especially 
in  the  young  and  in  first  attacks ;  in  others  they  must  be  mod- 
erated as  much  as  possible,  being  chiefly  needed  if  the  patient  is 
an  habitual  drinker,  old,  or  feeble ;  or  if  there  are  signs  of  adyna- 
mia. It  is  well  to  keep  to  malt  liquors,  if  it  can  be  managed, 
but  brandy  may  be  required.  At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  get  cw  much  nourishment  as  possible  into  the  system. 
Strong  beef  tea,  beef-juice  hot,  soups,  milk,  eggs  beaten  up,  and 
other  forms  of  nourishment,  which  are  readily  assimilated,  must 
be  given  at  frequent  intervals^  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  If  the 
patient  refuses  food,  white  of  ^g^,  mixed  with  iced  water,  is  use- 
ful, and  nutrient  enemata  must  be  employed  regularly.  In  the 
case  of  strong  patients,  especially  if  they  are  young,  and  a  large 
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quantity  of  spirits  has  been  taken,  a  brisk  watery  purgative  is 
decidedly  beneficial  at  the  outset,  but  this  is  not  always  advisa- 
ble. The  next  indication  is  to  endeavor  to  procure  fleep  before 
the  patient  is  exhaxi^ted.  For  this  purjKwe  certain  drugs  are  most 
useful  when  employed  in  moderate  doses,  especially  morphia,  which 
is  best  introduced  by  hypodermic  injection  (gr.  ^  to  ^j ;  hydrate 
of  chloral  (gr.  xx  every  hour  or  two)  ;  bromide  of  ix>taasium 
(gr.  XX  every  two  hours) ;  and  extract  or  tincture  of  cannabis 
indica.  I  quite  agree,  as  a  general  rule,  with  Austie  and  others, 
against  the  idea,  that  "patients  in  delirium  tremens  rcijuire  to  be 
narcotized  into  a  state  of  reixwe,**  but  I  have  met  with  cases  in 
which  the  only  chance  of  recovery  seemed  to  be  to  procure  sleep 
at  any  risk,  and  where  the  administration  of  considerable  doses  of 
morphia,  combined  with  abundant  nourishment,  proved,  I  believe, 
the  means  of  saving  life.  Other  remedies  employed  in  delirium 
tremens  are  tincture  of  digitalis  in  large  doses  (5u  to  3j  even* 
four  hours),  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey  ;  tartar 
emetic  in  sthenic  cases,  with  wild  delirium;  and  chloroform, 
either  by  inhalation  or  internally.  My  own  experience  is  not 
favorable  to  these  modes  of  treatment,  as  a  rule,  but  chloroform 
inhalation  carefully  employed  may  be  serviceable  sometimes. 

(Symptoms  often  require  attention  in  this  disease,  especially 
vomiting.  If  there  are  adynamic  signs,  medicinal  stimulants 
must  be  given,  as  ammonia,  ether,  musk,  or  camphor,  as  well  as 
brandy.  Complications  may  call  for  interference,  particularly 
pneumonia^  which  always  needs  a  supporting  treatment  in  these 
cases.  A  patient  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  should  be 
placed  in  a  comfortable  and  well-ventilated  room,  kept  quiet  and 
apart  from  friends,  only  one  or  two  trained  attendants  being  per- 
mitted to  be  i)resent,  according  as  the  patient  is  peaceable  or  vio- 
lent, treated  kindly  but  with  firmness,  and  constantly  watche<i, 
lest  he  should  injure  himself  Mechanical  restraint,  as  by  the 
strait- waistcoat,  is  but  rarely  admissible,  though  it  is  needed  now 
and  then  in  cases  of  extreme  violence. 

As  regards  chronic  alcoholism,  there  should,  in  most  cases,  be 
no  hesitation  in  forbidding  stimulants  entirely,  but  et«peoially 
spirits  or  wine.  It  is  often,  however,  difficult  to  get  patieutj<  to 
carry  out  this  advice.     A  glass  of  good  bitter  ale  or  stout,  with 
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food,  may  be  useful  in  some  iustaoces,  and  Aostie  recommends 
'  the  latter  at  night  in  order  to  procure  sleep.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  get  the  patient  to  take  nourishment,  and  as  there  is  generally 
a  great  distaste  for  food,  small  quantities  of  milk,  concentrated 
beef  tea,  or  soups,  or  meat-juices  should  be  given  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  soon  the  appetite  returns 
in  many  of  these  cases  when  the  intemperate  habits  are  relin- 
quished. If  there  is  much  sickness,  effervescents  may  be  given, 
or  soda-water  with  milk.  I  have  found  a  mixture  containing  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  with  infusion  of  gentian 
I  and  three  or  four  minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid  very  serviceable  in 
many  cases.  Austie  recommends  one  or  two  grams  of  quinine 
twice  or  thrice  daily.  Marcet  found  oxide  of  zinc  useful  begin- 
ning with  two  grains  twice  daily,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
dose.  If  there  is  much  restlessness  and  sleeplessness,  a  full  dose 
of  bromide  of  potassium  at  night  will  generally  procure  sleep,  or 
this  drug  may  be  given  more  frequently  if  necessary.  Some  pre- 
fer subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  hydrate  of  chloral,  extract 
of  cannabis  indica,  or  a  full  dose  of  sulphuric  ether.  Baths  are 
often  serviceable  in  chronic  alcoholism,  and  rest  from  occupation 
with  change  of  air  aids  recovery  materially.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  well  opened. 

In  advanced  cases  the  treatment  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  prominent  symptoms  present.  Anstie  has  found  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  good  doses  of  cod-liver  oil  most  beneficial,  with  hy- 
pophosphites  of  soda  or  lime  if  there 'is  commencing  paralysis  of 
sensation,  bromide  of  potassium  should  there  be  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions, and  very  minute  doses  of  strychnine  when  there  is  marked 
muscular  tremor. 

Lead-Poisoning — Saturnism. 

Etiology. — The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  is  most 
important  in  connection  with  certain  occupations  in  which  this 
metal  is  used,  saturnism  being  especially  common  among  painters, 
plumbers,  and  workers  in  white  lead.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  in 
water  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  in  cider,  in  adulterated  articles,  or 
medicinally ;  it  may  be  inhaled  from  fresh  paint,  and  now  and 
then  enters  the  body  in  curious  ways,  as  from  using  adulterated 
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snuff,  or  rubbing  the  ointment  into  the  skin.  As  a  rule,  the  metal 
is  either  swallowed  or  inhaled,  and  often  enters  in  both  ways.  It 
becomes  in  time  deposited  in  the  various  organs  and  tissue^*,  but 
especially  in  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  nerve-centres.  It  causes 
impaired  nutrition  in  these,  and  the  muscles  undergo  marked 
fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy. 

Symptoms. — There  are  certain  objective  appearances,  eommonlj 
very  obvious  in  chronic  saturnism,  viz.,  the  so-called  blue  line  by 
the  gums  at  their  junction  with  the  teeth ;  a  dirty  brown  or 
black  incrustation  of  these  latter  if  they  are  not  cleaned,  with 
rapid  tendency  to  decay ;  more  or  less  emaciation,  with  a  dry 
harsh  skin,  and  a  peculiar  sallow,  pale,  or  yellowish  tint  of  coun- 
tenance, with  yellowness  of  the  conjunctivae.  The  breath  i* 
generally  offensive,  and  an  unusual  sweetish  taste  is  frequently 
experienced.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  very  infrequent  and  slow. 
The  prominent  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  associated  with, 
lead-poisoning  may  be  summed  up  thus:  1.  Lead-coltc,  having 
the  characters  of  more  or  less  severe  iiiteMuial  colic,  accompanied 
usually  with  a  retracted  abdomen,  absolute  constipation,  nau.'tea 
and  vomiting,  eructation,  and  hiccup.  2.  DUorders  of  Henmtion, 
such  as  hyperajsthesia  or  hypsesthesia  of  different  parts,  numb- 
ness, formication,  neuralgic  pain,  aching  in  the  limbs  and  joints 
and  headache.  3.  AmaurosU,  either  single  or  double,  usually  a?- 
sociated  with  other  grave  nervous  symptoms,  and  accompanied 
with  changes  visible  to  the  ophthalmoscope.  4.  Motor  dufturbancfj 
in  the  way  of  tremors,  epileptiform  convulsions  or  local  paralysis 
The  most  common  and  important  variety  of  paralysis  is  that  of 
the  extetisors  of  tlie  forearm,  giving  rise  to  "  wrist-drop,"  but  the 
upper  limbs  are  often  affected  more  or  less  throughout,  and  the 
legs  also  in  many  cases,  as  well  as  muscles  in  other  parts.  As  a 
rule  both  forearms  are  affected,  but  not  equally.  The  muscles 
arc  generally  wasted  considerably,  causing  a  depression  on  the 
back  of  the  forearm,  and  the  muscles  of  the  hands  may  also  be 
much  atrophied,  so  as  to  make  them  assume  the  crow-foot  shaj^e. 
Sometimes  they  are  strongly  closed,  as  if  the  flexor  muscles  were 
rigid.  The  condition  of  electric  contractility  and  sensibility  ha.* 
been  already  considered.      As  has  been  previously  meutioned, 
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Yihen  treating  of  this  disease,  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  system 
predisposes  to  the  occurrence  of  gout. 

Treatment. — Preventive  measures  are  most  important  in  the 
case  of  those  working  in  lead.  They  should  be  very  particular 
as  to  cleanliness,  especially  in  washing  their  hands  and  cleaning 
their  nails  before  eating,  and  in  cleaning  their  lips  and  teeth. 

i  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  against  inhaling  particles  of 
lead.  I  think  much  of  the  metal  is  often  introduced  during  meals, 
and  the  practice  of  taking  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  water 
at  this  time  may  be  useful,  as  this  would  form  an  insoluble  com- 

■  pound  with  any  lead  entering  the  stomach.  The  bowels  must  be 
kept  well  opened  always.  If  there  is  any  of  the  metal  in  the 
system,  some  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  from  time  to  time. 
Colic  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  forms  of  intestinal 
colic.  The  great  remedy  for  getting  lead  out  of  the  system,  which 
is  the  main  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  cases,  is  iodide  of  potassium, 
a  soluble  iodide  of  lead  being  formed,  which  passes  away  in  the 

!  urine  and  other  excretions.     It  must  be  given  for  a  long  time. 

I  Sulphur  baths  are  said  to  be  useful.  Paralysis,  neuralgic  pains, 
and  other  nervous  symptoms  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
principles  previously  pointed  out. 

Mercurial  Tremors. 

Individuals  who  work  with  mercury  are  liable  to  peculiar 
tremors  from  its  inhalation,  and  they  have  also  occasionally  fol- 
lowed its  medicinal  employment.  There  are  the  usual  signs  of 
mercurialization  in  connection  with  the  mouth  and  general  system. 
The  tremors  almost  always  begin  in  the  upper  limbs,  accompanied 
with  numbness  or  formication  and  pains  in  the  joints,  but  may 
afterwards  extend  to  the  legs,  body,  face,  tongue,  respiratory 
,  muscles ;  in  short,  to  all  except  those  of  the  eyeball.  At  first  the 
movements  are  but  slight,  but  afterwards  increase  so  as  to  be 
spasmodic  or  convulsive,  voluntary  acts  being  performed  in  a 
violently  jerking  or  spasmodic  manner.  They  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  any  mental  excitement.  Finally  there  is  more  or  less 
constant  trembling,  and  the  patient  becomes  quite  helpless  as  to 
voluntary  movements,  speech  and  breathing  being  gravely  affected 
also.  In  most  cases  the  tremors  subside  if  the  patient  is  supported 
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in  a  sittiug  or  recumbent  posture,  and  they  also  cease  during  sleep. 
Stimulants  diminish  them  temporarily,  but  they  are  worse  after- 
wards. The  tremulous  muscles  are  decidedly  weak.  In  very 
advanced  cases  serious  cerebral  symptoms  arise,  as  sleeplessness, 
delirium,  coma,  or  epileptiform  convulsions. 

Treatment. — ^As  soon  as  any  symptoms  appear,  the  patient 
should  immediately  give  up  his  employment  for  a  time.  For  the 
elimination  of  the  mercury  the  chief  remedies  are  warm,  vapor, 
or  sulphur  baths;  sulphur  or  iodide  of  potassium  internally  ;  with 
purgatives,  medicinal  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  are  also  em- 
ployed. For  the  nervous  symptoms  quinine,  iron,  opium,  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  galvanism  are  recommended. 

Sunstroke — Insolation — CJoup  de  Soleil. 

Etiology. — Long-continued  exposure  to  the  direct  and  power- 
ful heat  of  the  sun  may  produce  grave  nervous  symptoms.  These 
are  chiefly  met  with  in  soldiers,  and  of  course  the  cases  are  by  far 
most  frequent  in  tropical  climates,  but  several  have  occurred  io 
this  country  during  late  years.  There  are  certain  powerful  pre- 
disposing causes,  viz.,  wearing  heavy  or  tight  clothing  and  accoa- 
trements;  physical. fatigue  and  exhaustion;  the  state  of  system 
induced  by  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation,  and  deficiency  of 
drinking-water.  Most  authorities  think  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
worse  than  a  dry  one.  The  immediate  cause  of  sunstroke  is 
believed  to  be  interference  with  evaporation  and  radiation  from 
the  skin,  so  that  the  blood  gets  overheated,  and  thus  has  an  in- 
jurious, depressing  effect  upon  the  nerve-centres.  The  only  post- 
mortem appearances  are  fluidity  of  the  blood  ;  some  congestion  of 
the  brain  generally  ;  and  extreme  ptUinonary  congestion,  with  dis- 
tension of  the  right  heart. 

Symptoms. — Generally  there  are  premonitory  symptoms,  viz., 
great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  there  being  a  subjective  feel- 
ing of  burning  or  stinging,  and  the  temperature  being  often  hy- 
per-pyrexial ;  marked  debility  and  sense  of  exhaustion  ;  thirst  afn) 
nausea;  vertigo,  but  not  often  headache;  conjunctival  redness; 
frequent  desire  to  micturate ;  and  sometimes  delirium  or  delusions. 
Dr.  Muirhead  describes  three  varieties  of  the  actual  attack, — 
cardiaCf  cerebro-^inal,  and  mixed.    In  the  first  there  is  sudden 
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syncope,  often  ending  in  speedy  death.  The  cerebrospinal  form 
is  characterized  by  coma;  hurried,  labored,  noisy,  or  stertorous 
breathing;  contracted  and  immovable  pupils;  reddened  conjunc- 
tivae ;  convulsions  in  many  cases ;  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart, 
with  a  very  rapid  and  soon  feeble,  compressible,  and  irregular 
pulse.  The  temperature  may  reach  112°  or  more,  and  continues 
to  rise  after  death  in  fatal  cases.  Should  recovery  take  place, 
sequelse  may  be  left,  as  constant  headache,  mental  disturbances, 
choreiform  movements,  or  a  tendency  to  epileptiform  attacks. 

Treatment. — Attention  should  be  at  once  paid  to  any  symp- 
toms indicating  a  danger  of  sunstroke.  As  a  rule,  the  great 
remedy  is  the  assiduous  use  of  the  cold  douche  over  the  head, 
neck,  and  chest,  many  repetitions  of  which  may  be  required,  but 
care  is  necessary  in  its  employment.  It  helps  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature and  restore  the  breathing.  The  wet  sheet  with  constant 
fanning;  injections  of  iced  water;  and  application  of  ice  to  the 
shaven  head  and  spine,  are  also  recommended.  The  patient 
should  drink  freely,  if  he  is  conscious.  If  coma  persists,  a  blister 
may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  scalp.  The  bowels 
must  be  opened  freely  hy  enemata.  The  patient  must  be  properly 
supported  by  nutriment  and  stimulants,  and  medicinal  stimulants 
may  be  useful,  especially  in  syncopal  cases.  Inhalation  of  chloro- 
form is  recommended  when  there  are  severe  convulsions. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


OBQANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  BBAIJUT  AND  ITS 

MEMBBANES, 


Clinical  Characters. — The  special  clinical  phenomena  which  are  to 
to  be  looked  for  as  indicative  of  brain-affections,  may  be  stated  generally 
as — 1.  Morbid  sensations  in  the  head.  2.  Mental  disturbance.  8.  Subjec- 
tive disorder  of  the  special  senses.  4.  Signs  of  irritation  or  paralysis  of 
the  cranial  nerves.  5.  Sensory  and  motor  derangements  in  the  limbs  and 
trunk  of  unilateral  or  general  distribution,  sensation,  however,  being  as 
a  rule  much  less  affected  than  motion.  6.  Physical  alterations  about  the 
head  in  some  cases.  7.  Objective  changes  in  the  eyes,  as  seen  by  the 
ophthalmoscope.     8.   Certain  extrinsic  symptoms,  especially  yomiting 
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and  obstinate  constipation.  In  some  conditions  also  respiration  and  cir- 
culation are  much  affected,  and  in  exceptional  instances  peculiar  phe- 
nomena  are  observed. 

The  precise  symptoms  in  any  particular  case  of  brain-disease,  however, 
vary  very  widely,  both  in  their  nature  and  degjree,  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  mischief  is  set  up,  as  well  as  the  seat,  extent, 
and  number  of  distinct  centres  of  lesion,  and  the  effects  it  produces  on 
surrounding  parts.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  the  clinical  variations  thus 
occasioned  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  chapters,  but  for  fuller 
information  reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  writings  of  Hughlings 
Jackson,  Brown-Sequard,  Lockhart  Clarke,  Ogle,  and  others. 

Acute  Inflammations  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 
1. — Acute,  Simple,  or  Primary  Meningitis. 

Etiology. — The  exciting  causes  of  simple  meningitis  are:  1. 
Direct  injfiry  to  the  membranes,  especially  from  fractures  of  the 
skull.  2.  Disease  of  the  cranial  bones,  particularly  the  temporal, 
in  connection  with  ear  affections.  3.  Prolonged  exposure  to  the 
sun.  4.  Excessive  mental  labor.  5.  Erysipelas  of  the  head  aud 
face.  6.  Local  irritation  from  adventitious  growths,  &c.  7.  It 
is  said,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  8.  Certain  acute  exanthemata 
in  rare  instances.  9.  Sudden  disappearance  of  chronic  cutaneous 
eruptions  (?).  It  is  also  observed  in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  and  may  result  from  extension  upwards  of  spinal 
meningitis.  The  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  male 
adults.  A  hot  climate  and  season;  mental  work,  especially  com- 
bined with  loss  of  sleep ;  a  weak  and  exhausted  condition  of  the 
system  from  previous  illness  or  any  other  cause ;  intemperate 
habits,  and  the  presence  of  Bright's  disease,  are  regarded  as  pre- 
disposing causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^As  a  rule,  acute  meningitis  in- 
volves the  membranes  extensively,  but  is  most  marked  over  the 
convexity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  may,  however,  be  local- 
ized, or  be  evident  chiefly  or  solely  about  the  base.  The  dura 
mater  does  not  often  present  any  particular  change,  unless  it  is 
locally  affected  from  injury  or  bone  disease,  when  it  may  be  red- 
dened, black,  and  sloughy,  or  unusually  adherent ;  occasioDallj 
exudation  or  pus  collects  between  it  and  the  bone.  Sometimes 
also  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  venous  sinuses,  leading  to  the 
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formation  of  a  thrombus,  which  may  soften  into  a  purulent-look- 
ing fluid,  and  give  rise  to  embolism  and  blood-poisoning.  Gen- 
erally, the  cerebral  arachnoid  appears  dry  and  parchment-like, 
and  more  or  less  opalescent  or  opaque;  sometimes  it  presents  over 
its  surface  a  thin  layer  of  exudation  or  pus.  The  pia  mater  is 
extremely  red  and  vascular,  more  so  in  some  parts  than  others, 
while  there  are  frequently  small  extravasations  with  patches  of 
opacity  around.  In  the  early  periods,  a  small  quantity  of  serum, 
clear  or  more  generally  turbid  and  flocculent,  and  sometimes 
bloodstained,  is  seen  in  the  arachnoid  sac,  and  in  the  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater.  More  commonly  there  is  little  or  no  fluid,  but  a 
soft,  yellowish,  opaque  exudation,  often  more  or  less  purulent- 
looking,  covers  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  sulci  between  the 
convolutions,  and  along  the  larger  vessels.  When  at  the  base  it 
involves  some  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  brain  frequently  pre- 
sents inflammation  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  gray  matter, 
especially  in  prolonged  cases,  indicated  by  redness,  softening,  and 
adhesion  to  the  pia  mater.  The  ventricles  are  frequently  normal, 
but  may  contain  excess  of  serum  or  pus,  or  have  the  walls  covered 
with  exudation. 

Symptoms. — ^As  a  rule,  acute  meningitis  is  preceded  by  pre- 
monitory  symptoms,  such  as  increasing  headache  or  sense  of  heavi- 
ness, vertigo,  disturbances  of  general  sensation  or  of  the  special 
senses,  irritability,  with  a  feeling  of  depression  and  restlessness, 
and  sickness.  The  attack  is  usually  directly  ushered  in  by  a 
marked  rigor  or  chilliness,  speedily  followed  by  both  pyrexia 
and  severe  headache,  with  vomiting.  In  exceptional  instances, 
the  first  symptoms  are  epileptiform  convulsions,  hemiplegia, 
aphasia,  or  stupor  ending  in  coma.  The  clinical  phenomena  of 
the  established  disease  are  divided  into  certain  stages,  as  follows : 

SUige  I,  or  Stage  of  Excitement, — At  this  time  the  symptoms 
are — a.  Local,  Intense  and  constant  headache,  generally  chiefly 
frontal,  of  a  tight  or  binding  character,  with  sudden  darting  or 
plunging  exacerbations,  which  may  be  so  violent  as  to  elicit 
sharp  cries  or  shrieks,  the  pain  being  increased  by  any  slight 
disturbance,  as  movement,  noise,  or  light ;  marked  vertigo  ;  great 
heat  of  head,  with  flushing,  or  alternate  flushing  and  pallor  of 
the  fece,  and  conjunctival  injection,    b.  Mental,    Great  irritability 
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and  unwilliugDe^  to  be  disturbed,  with  sleeplessness,  cuIrainatiDg 
speedily  in  delirium  almost  always  of  an  active  character,  not  un- 
commonly amounting  almost  to  mania,  the  expression  being  wild, 
staring,  and  savage,  or  sometimes  indicating  great  terror,  and  the 
patient  shrieking  and  gesticulating,  or  being  very  violent.  Occa- 
sionally the  delirium  is  more  of  a  muttering  kind.  c.  Sensorial. 
General  hyperiesthesia,  tingling,  or  formication  in  various  parts ; 
diplopia  or  dim  vision,  marked  photophobia,  photopsia  or  muscae 
volitantes,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  undue  sensibility  to  sound. 
d.  Motor.  General  restlessness  and  jactitation ;  twitching?,  or 
spasmodic  movements  in  various  muscles;  especially  those  of  the 
face  and  limbs,  either  unilateral  or  bilateral ;  or  sometimes  gen- 
eral convulsive  movements,  rigidity,  tetanic  spasms,  local  or 
hemiplegic  spasms.  Slight  strabismus  is  usually  observed,  and 
it  may  be  very  evident,  while  the  eyeballs  move  about  convul- 
sively, or  stare  fixedly.  The  pupils  are  very  variable,  but  most 
frequently  contracted  or  oscillating,  e.  ExtrxTmc.  Tliere  is 
marked  pyrexia,  without  prostration,  the  skin  being  very  hot 
and  dry,  the  temperature  considerably  raised,  the  pulse  remark- 
ably frequent,  hard,  and  sharp,  the  tongue  white,  the  mouth 
clammy,  with  great  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.  Cerebral  vomit- 
ing is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  also  constipation  as  a  rule,  the 
stools  being  offensive  and  dark.  Breathing  is  generally  irregular 
and  moaning.  The  duration  of  this  stage  may  vary  from  one  to 
fourteen  days,  or  more. 

Stn^e  II.  Tranniional, — This  is  characterized  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  excitement  just  described,  with  the 
development  of  those  indicating  failure  of  the  cerebral  functions, 
and  there  may  be  a  remarkable  improvement  at  its  commence- 
ment. Generally  the  change  is  more  or  less  gradual,  but  maybe 
very  rapid,  a  sudden  fit  of  convulsions  occasionally  ushering  in 
the  final  stage.  As  a  rule  the  headache,  delirium,  exalted  sensa- 
tions, and  fever  subside,  while  there  is  a  tendency  to  heaviness, 
somnolence,  or  muttering  stupor,  ending  in  coma,  with  cutaneous 
hyperscsthesia,  or  anaesthesia  and  impairment  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. Motor  disturbances  become  more  prominent  and  general,  in 
the  way  of  carphology,  subsultus  tendinum,  twitchings,  or 
tremors,  spasmodic  movements  or  convulsions,  and  paralysis. 
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The  pupils  become  dilated  and  motionless.     The  body  and  limbs 
cool  down  considerably,  though  the  head  may  be  still  hot ;  the 

!  pulse  is  less  frequent,  but  very  variable,  and  sometimes  intermit- 
tent ;  the  tongue  tends  to  be  dry  and  brown.     Respiration  is  irreg- 

;  ular  and  sighing.     Urine  is  retained  and  may  overflow.     These 

'  symptoms  culminate  in  : 

Skige  III,  in  which  there  is  complete  abolition  of  all  the  cere- 
bral functions,  as  shown  by  absolute  coma,  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing; general  anaesthesia,  with  muscular  paralysis  and  relaxation ; 

I  great  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils ;  involuntary  escape 
of  fajces  and  urine.  There  is  an  appearance  of  extreme  prostra- 
tion and  adynamia,  the  features  being  sunken  and  ghastly,  the 
surface  bedewed  with  cold  clammy  sweats,  the  tongue  dry  and 

■  brown,  the  teeth  and  gums  covered  with  sordes,  and  the  pulse  ex- 

.  cessively  rapid,  thready,  and  fluttering.     In  this  state  the  patient 

'  sinks  more  or  less  speedily. 

Differences  are  observed  in  the  symptoms,  according  to  the  seat 
and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  If  it  affects  only  one  hemisphere 
there  may  be  hemiplegia.  If  it  is  localized,  the  symptoms  are 
also  limited.  When  the  base  is  most  affected  it  is  said  that  the 
pain  is  more  suborbital  and  suboccipital,  the  mental  and  sen- 
sorial excitement  are  less  marked,  delirium  being  comparatively 
slight  and  transient.  Special  paralyses  of  some  of  the  cranial 
nerves  are  observed,  while  coma  sets  in  early  and  speedily  becomes 
profound.  Ophthalmoscopic  signs  are  evident  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  conveniently  situated,  viz.,  those  of  neuritis  or  ischa^mia. 
Hypersemia  is  commonly  present. 

Local  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  due  to  injury  or  bone 
disease,  is  very  obscure  as  a  rule.  The  symptoms  are  pain,  at 
first  localized,  being  often  behind  the  ear,  but  gradually  extending 
over  the  head ;  local  tenderness  here  sometimes,  or  painful 
oedema,  with  little  or  no  cerebral  disturbance  at  first,  but  in  time 
gradual  somnolence,  ending  in  coma,  or  sometimes  delirium  and 
convulsions;  rigors,  which  may  be  periodically  repeated,  with 
pyrexia ;  diminished  fulness  of  the  jugular  vein  on  the  same  side, 
if  a  thrombus  forms ;  and  signs  of  pyaemia  and  embolic  deposits 
in  other  parts. 


i 
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Tubercular  Meningitis — Acute  Hydrocephalus.  ' 

Etiology. — The  immediate  cause  of  this  variety  of  meningitis 
is  the  local  irritation  set  up  by  tubercles.  Therefore,  all  causes 
*  predisposing  to  tuberculosis  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  to 
tubercular  meningitis,  and  where  a  hereditary  tendency  exists, 
whatever  leads  to  undue  local  excitement  in  connection  with  the 
brain,  as  forcing  the  mental  faculties  in  young  children,  tends  to 
give  rise  to  a  deposit  here.  Children  are  by  far  the  most  fretjuent 
subjects  of  tubercular  meningitis,  especially  from  two  to  ten  years 
of  age,  but  it  may  be  met  with  from  earliest  infancy  to  old  age, 
and  is  not  uncommon  up.  to  the  time  of  puberty  and  in  young 
adults.  Hereditary  predisposition  exists  in  a  large  majority  of 
eases.  This  complaint  not  unfrequently  follows  one  of  the  exan- 
themata. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Miliary  tubercles  are  found  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  often 
adhering  to  the  under  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  They  are  fre- 
quently whitish  and  opaque,  or  may  be  softened  and  yellowish  in 
the  centre.  They  may  appear  scattered  all  over  the  surfiice,  but 
are  principally  seen  about  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  fi:«- 
sures,  especially  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  along  the  chief 
branches  of  vessels.  The  membranes  are  injected,  especially  the 
pia  mater.  The  surface  of  the  arachnoid  feels  sticky,  and  a  thin 
layer  of  soft  lymph  or  puriform  matter  can  often  be  scraped  off. 
This  usually  exists  in  abundance  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater,  especially  about  the  base  and  in  the  fissures ;  the  pia 
mater  is  thickened  and  its  meshes  infiltrated  with  the  same  ma- 
terial or  with  serum.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  or  no  fluid  in  the 
arachnoid  sac.  Occasionally  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  chiefly 
over  the  convexity.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain,  however,  gener- 
ally contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  colorless,  usually  some- 
what turbid  and  flocculent  serum,  often  amounting  to  some 
ounces  in  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  this  leads  to  oedema,  mace- 
ration, and  softening  of  the  surrounding  brain-structures,  dilata- 
tion of  the  spaces  and  their  communicating  channels,  and 
frequently  to  compression  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum 
against  the  skull,  so  that  they  are  flattened  and  pale.    Some- 
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tinges  when  the  dura  mater  is  opened  the  brain  gives  way,  and 
the  serum  escapes.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  generally 
covered  more  or  less  with  fine  granulations.  The  exact  appear- 
ances vary  considerably  in  different  cases ;  in  some  the  signs  of 
meningeal  inflammation  are  the  most  prominent ;  in  others  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  most  striking.  There  is  no 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  tubercle  and  of  the  products  of 
inflammation.  Tubercle  generally  exists  in  other  structures,  and 
it  may  be  present  in  the  brain  itself. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  meningitis  in  children  is  generally 
preceded  for  a  variable  period  by  those  premonitory  mjmptoms 
previously  described  as  being  observed  in  connection  with  tuber- 
culosis, and'  nervous  symptoms  are  often  prominent,  as  fretful- 
ness,  drowsiness,  sudden  starting,  screaming,  or  grinding  of  the 
teeth  during  sleep,  headache,  vertigo,  staggering  gait.  They 
may,  however,  be  entirely  absent,  while  in  some  cases  the  disease 
supervenes  on  long-standing  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts. 
The  symptoms  of  the  established  disease  are  described  as  follow- 
ing certain  stages,  and  these  have  been  differently  characterized 
by  different  writers.  Certainly  they  are  often  very  indistinctly 
marked  in  practice,  and  cases  present  a  good  deal  of  variety  in 
their  clinical  history.  The  meningitis  may  be  very  obscurely 
indicated,  being  but  a  part  of  general  acute  tuberculosis ;  or  its 
symptoms  may  be  those  which  attract  attention.  The  charac- 
teristic phenomena  are  usually  those  of  basic  meningitis,  with 
general  cerebral  excitement,  followed  by  total  abolition  of  the 
cerebral  faculties  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid. 

The  invasion  is  in  most  cases  more  or  less  gradual,  and  not  in- 
frequently very  insidious.  Sometimes  it  is  very  rapid  or  sudden. 
The  chief  invasion-symptoms  met  with  are,  severe  vomiting,  in- 
tense headache,  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia,  marked  irritability, 
nervousness,  and  obstinacy  or  unreasonableness  in  behavior,  and 
drowsiness.  Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  with  sudden  convul- 
sions, delirium,  coma,  or  paralysis. 

The  ordinary  clinical  history  of  the  developed  disease  is  some- 
what as  follows :  The  early  symptoms  are  severe,  constant  head- 
ache, generally  frontal,  increased  by  movement,  light,  or  noise, 
with  intense  darting  paroxysms,  causing  the  child  to  scream  or 
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cry  out,  and  to  hold  the  head ;  vertigo,  giving  ride  to  staggering 
and  a  tendency  to  cling  to  surrounding  objects ;  alternate  flush- 
ing and  pallor  of  the  face,  the  expression  being  often  frowning 
or  sad,  or  sometimes  vacant  and  stupid ;  heat  of  head ;  marked 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound ;  general  hypersesthesia  or  dyses- 
thesia ;  great  irritability  and  peevishness,  with  unwillingness  to 
be  disturbed,  to  answer  questions,  or  take  food  ;  insomnia  or  very 
disturbed  sleep;  sometimes  slight  wandering  at  night,  but  no 
marked  delirium;  unsteady  gait,  with  dragging  of  the  limbs; 
constant  restlessness ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  severe  vomiting;  usually  obstinate 
constipation  and  retraction  of  the  abdomen ;  complete  anorexia 
without  any  particular  thirst,  the  tongue  being  furred,  and  the 
breath  offensive ;  moderate  but  irregular  pyrexia,  the  tempera- 
ture not  being  often  above  101°  or  102^  in  the  evenings,  the  skin 
usually  harsh  and  dry,  the  pulse  rather  frequent,  but  easily  huh 
ried  to  120  or  more,  and  the  urine  concentrated,  but  verv  defi- 
cient  in  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  urea.  Subsequently  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  more  disturbe<l,  as  evidenced  by  delirium  in 
some  cases,  either  wild  and  restless,  or  muttering,  and  increasing 
drowsiness,  with  tendency  to  stupor;  general  sensibility  is  im- 
paired, and  the  hypenesthesia  of  the  special  senses  ceases,  while 
there  arc  signs  of  implication  of  the  cranial  nerves  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  such  as  dim  or  double  vision,  hemiopia,  tinnitus  aurium, 
and  partial  deafness,  twitchings  about  the  face,  strabismus,  oscil- 
lation of  one  or  both  eyeballs,  dilatation,  inequality  or  marke»l 
oscillation  of  the  pupils,  these  being  not  very  sensitive  to  light. 
The  face  assumes  a  worn,  aged,  distressed  expression,  the  eyes 
being  half  closed.  Vomiting  ceases,  and  diarrhoea  may  set  in. 
Fever  diminishes,  while  cool  sweats  often  break  out,  and  the 
pulse  becomes  in  many  cases  very  infrequent  and  dove,  but  is  ex- 
tremely variable  and  fluctuating,  oft^n  irregular  in  rhythm  and 
force.  Respiration  becomes  sighing  or  moaning  and  irregular. 
Still  later  there  is  marked  general  material  disturbance,  as  evi- 
denced usually  by  violent,  prolonged,  and  frequent  fits  of  con\'ul- 
sions,  or  by  tetanic  rigidity,  the  head  being  drawn  back,  boring 
into  the  pillow,  or  rolling  from  side  to  side,  subsultus  tendinuoi, 
tremulousness  of  the  limbs,  local  paralysis   or  hemiplegia,  or 
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occasioually  cataleptic  phenomena.  The  face  exhibits  grimaces 
from  the  muscular  twitchings,  with  partial  paralysis;  the  eyes 
are  half  closed,  dim,  and  covered  with  a  film.  When  not  con- 
vulsed the  child  is  generally  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  or  boring 
the  fingers  into  the  ear  or  nostril.  The  pupils  are  dilated  and 
motionless.  The  final  symptoms  are  gradual  anaesthesia  of  all 
the  senses ;  deepening  coma ;  general  muscular  relaxation,  with 
slight  twitchings;  involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  faeces;  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  with  cold  sweats;  and  an  extremely 
rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  Death  may  take  place  from 
gradual  coma,  or  during  a  fit  of  convulsions.  In  some  cases  the 
temperature  rises  considerably  before  death,  or  it  may  sink 
much  below  the  normal.  The  ophthalmoscope  reveals  hyper- 
a^mia,  ischsemia,  or  optic  neuritis,  and,  in  very  rare  instances, 
tubercles  have  been  seen  in  the  choroid.  Sometimes  the  head 
becomes  enlarged,  while  the  fontanelles  are  very  prominent  and 
throb  if  they  are  not  closed  up. 

When  tubercular  meningitis  affects  only  the  convexity  of  the 
cerebrum.  Gee  states  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  a  constant 
convulsive  state,  with  moderate  pyrexia,  and  a  pulse  which  is  fre- 
quent and  very  variable  in  its  frequency. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  in 
children  is  said  to  be  from  7  to  23  days.  Killiet  states  that  when 
prodromata  are  wanting,  it  is  from  20  to  30  days.  When  the 
convexity  is  involved  the  disease  terminates  in  one  or  two  weeks, 
or  even  sooner.  In  the  course  of  a  case  a  remarkable  remission 
in  many  of  the  symptoms  is  frequently  observed,  simulating  re- 
covery, but  some  of  them  still  remain,  and  it  is  very  important 
not  to  mistake  this  improvement  for  a  sign  of  convalescence. 

In  the  adult  tubercular  meningitis  is  generally  considered  as 
being  in  most  cases  secondary  to  chronic  disease,  especially  to 
pulmonary  phthisis,  the  symptoms  of  which  often  improve  mark- 
edly just  before  those  of  meningitis  are  developed.  Gee  states, 
however,  that  primary  tubercular  meningitis  is  at  least  as  com- 
mon as  secondary.  The  symptoms  more  or  less  resemble  those  in 
the  child,  the  most  prominent  being  .severe  frontal  headache  with 
'  darting  paroxysms ;  heat  of  head,  with  redness  of  the  face,  or 
alternate  flushing  and  pallor,  and  sufiused  conjunct! va3,  often  a 
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dull,  bewildered,  heavy,  or  stupid  expression,  with  mental  confu- 
sion, a  tendency  to  somnolence  and  stupor,  alternating  with  wild 
delirium ;  indisposition  to  speak,  or  sometimes  sudden  complete 
aphasia ;  photophobia  and  intolerance  of  sound  ;  evidences  of  irri- 
tation or  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  as  twitchings  or 
paralysis  about  the  face,  ptosis,  dilated  or  unequal  pupils,  strabis- 
mus, (fee;  convulsive  seizures;  paralysis  of  the  limbs;  and  cere- 
bral vomiting.  Severe  coma  sets  in,  with  general  paralysis  and 
involuntary  passage  of  faeces  and  urine,  ending  in  death. 

Rheumatic  Meningitis. 

The  meningitis  which  occurs  rarely  in  the  course  of  acut€  rheu- 
matism has  been  distinguished  as  a  special  variety,  but  it  only 
requires  to  be  just  mentioned  here.  Its  development  is  usually 
accompanied  with  a  marked  diminution  in  the  joint-symptoms. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  simple  meningitis,  but  it  is  said  the 
early  stage  is  less  violent  and  the  progress  of  the  ease  more 
rapid.  It  must  be  remembered  that  grave  cerebral  symptoms 
arise  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever,  independently  of  any 
meningeal  inflammation. 

Acute  Cerebritis  or  Encephalitis. — Cerebral  Abscibs. 

ETiOLO(iY. — Inflammation  of  the  brain-substance  may  result 
from :  1.  Injury  to  the  brain-substance  from  fracture,  wound,  or 
mere  concussion.  2.  Disease  of  the  bones,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  ear  affections,  or  occasionallv  acut<i  disease  of 
the  internal  ear.  8.  Extension  from  meningitis.  4.  Local  irri- 
tation by  adventitious  morbid  products,  extravasated  blood,  or 
spots  of  softening.  5.  Various  acute  and  chronic  di.seases,  espe- 
cially if  attended  with  suppuration,  the  inflammation  being  then 
probably  pyajmia,  or  septsemic  in  character.  Thus  it  has  been 
met  with  in  low  fevers,  especially  typhus,  acute  pneumonia, 
chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  dysentery,  or  abscesses  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  6.  Insolation.  7.  Prolonged  mental  labor  pos- 
sibly.    Sometimes  no  cause  can  be  made  out. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Cerebritis  is  described  as  rfi^^ 
or  geiiercd,  and  local.     The  former  does  not  imply  that  the  whole 
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brain  is  implicated,  which  is  never  the  case,  but  merely  that 
there  is  extensive  inflammation  of  the  superficial  gray  matter, 
which  is  only  associated  with  meningitis,  evidenced  by  redness, 
softening,  and  adhesion  to  the  pia  mater,  or  this  is  stripped  off. 
Local  cerebritis  is  limited  to  one  or  more  spots,  of  variable  dimen- 
sions.    Some  pathologists  regard  this  morbid  change  as  being  the 
invariable  cause  of  acute  softening  or  ramollmementy  esixjcially  of 
red  softening.    As  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  however,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  this  condition  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
due  to  other  pathological  causes.   When  it  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation, it  is  said  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  softened  portion 
is  increased.     It  is  supposed  that  the  color  may  become  yellow 
or  green  from  infiltration  of  the  affected  tissue  with  exudation  or 
pus.     The  most  important  termination  of  local  cerebritis  is  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  which  only  occurs,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  injury,  bone-disease,  or  pytemia.     Usually  the  abscess 
is  single,  but  there  may  be  several,  especially  in  pyajmic  cases. 
The  white  substance  in  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  is  its  most 
common  seat,  but  any  part  of  the  brain  may  be  involved,  and  when 
the  abscesses  are  numerous,  they  are  usually  chiefly  near  the  sur- 
face.    The  size  varies,  as  a  rule,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that 
of  a  nut  or  egg;  but  a  hemisphere  may  be  occupied  by  one  large 
abscess,  which  alters  in  shape  and  flattens  its  convolutions  against 
the  skull.    When  there  are  several  abscesses,  they  are  usually 
small.    The  shape  is  irregularly  round  or  oval.    At  first  the  walls 
ire  rugged,  soflened,  or  inflamed  ;  but  if  the  case  lasts  for  some 
time  a  firm  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  capsule  is  formed,  which  may 
Utain  a  considerable  thickness,  becoming  lined  by  a  smooth  mem- 
3rane.     The  pus  may  be  tolerably  healthy,  yellow  or  green,  or 
K)metimes  red  from  admixture  of  blood  ;  in  old  abscesses  it  be- 
comes unhealthy,  fetid,  and  alkaline,  containing  but  few  pus-cells, 
«rith  abundance  of  granular  matter.     An  abscess  may  burst  in 
various  directions,  as  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  into  a  ventricle, 
nto  the  tympanum,  or  rarely  externally.     In  other  cases  the 
'.outents  become  inspissated,  cheesy,  or  calcified,  and  surrounded 
)y  a  firm  capsule. 

Symptoms. — The  special  characters  of  the  clinical  phenomena 
)f  cerebritis,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  meningitis,  are,  that 
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thev  indicate  but  little  and  brief  excitement,  or  none  at  all,  while 
signs  of  failure  of  the  cerebral  functions  sf)eedily  set  in.     The 
diffuse  form  is  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
meningitis,  and  in  proportion  as  these  are  but  little  marked  and 
of  short  duration,  and  the  more  rapidly  stupor  and  coma,  sensory 
ansesthesia,  convulsions,  and  paralysis  set  in,  the  more  probable  is 
it  that  the  brain  itself  is  involved     Pyrexia  also  is  not  so  high. 
Local  inflammation  is  always  very  obscure  at  the  outset.     Fre- 
quently there  is  a  severe,  prolonged  rigor  at  first,  which  may  be 
repeated  on  several  days  with  almost  regular  periodicity.     Some- 
times, without  any  particular  previous  symptoms,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  or  epileptiform  seizure,  or  gradual  coina 
sets  in ;  occasionally  hemiplegia,  without  loss  of  consciousness, 
has  been  observed.   As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  early  symptoms, 
viz.,  deep  and  sometimes  fixed  headache,  often  considerable,  and 
of  a  dull  character,  but  not  in  violent  paroxysms,  vertigo,  heat 
of  head,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  a  heavy  expression,  mental 
confusion,  irritability,  sometimes  talkative,  but  not  violent,  de- 
lirium, dimness  of  sight,  partial  deafness,  sensations  in  various 
parts  of  the  limbs  of  tingling,  numbness,  formication,  or  sense  of 
deep  pain  or  coldness,  general  weakness  and  languor,  with  tremor?, 
twitch ings,  rigidity,  or  paralysis  of  various  muscles.     The  pupil 
presents  all  possible  variations.     There  is  compai'atively  little 
pyrexia.    Vomiting  is  not  infrequent.    Sometimes  articulation  is 
impaired,  or  there  is  a  disinclination  to  speak,  or  complete  aphasia. 
The  subsequent  symptoms  in   fatal  cases  are  stupor,  ending  in 
coma ;  gradual  loss  of  all  sensation ;  convulsions,  hemiplegia,  or 
general  paralysis,  usually  with  rigidity  or  tetanic  spasms ;  and 
involuntary  escape  of  urine  and  faeces.     Some  cases  do  not  end 
fatally,  but  permanent  disorder  of  the  mental,  sensory,  or  motory 
functions  usually  remains.     In  pyaemia  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
diagnose  cerebral  abscess,  and  in  some  instances  the  syraptowtf 
closely  resemble  low  fever.     Very  exceptionally  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  brain  bursts  externally. 
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APOPLECTIC  DISEASES. 

It  is  nocessary  to  mako  a  few  general  observations  respecting  the  con- 
dition known  by  the  term  "apoplexy."  Originally  this  merely  impli«'d 
an  attack  of  sudden  coma  without  eonvulaions^  corresponding  to  what  is 
now  called  an  "apoplectic  seizure,  fit,  or  stroke  ;'■  such  a  seizure,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  be  most  commonly  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and 
hence  apoplexy  came  to  be  used  as  indicative  of  this  pathological  condi- 
tion. Subsequently  the  word  was  employed  to  denote  hemorrhage  into 
any  organ,  e.  g,,  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Strictly  this  is  quite  incorrect, 
and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  apoplexij  and  cerebral  hemorrhage 
are  not  synonymous,  for  the  former  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  the 
latter  does  not  always  give  rise  to  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The  comatose 
state  characteristic  of  apoplexy  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  phenom- 
ena, such  as  an  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  face;  slow,  labored,  or 
stertorous  breathing ;  abnormal  states  of  the  pupils  ;  changes  in  the  pulse  ; 
paralysis,  &c. ;  but  these  are  extremely  variable  and  inconstant,  and 
therefore  cannot  properly  enter  into  its  clinical  definition.  The  chief 
causes  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  are:  1.  Cerebral  congestion  {congestive 
apoplexy).  2.  Cerebral  or  arachnoid  hemorrhage  [sanguijieoiis  apoplexy), 
8.  Sudden  anromia  of  the  brain,  due  to  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  a  main 
vessel;  cardiac  failure,  especially  from  fatty  disease,  or  probably  vaso- 
motor disturbance,  leading  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries. 
Barely  a  sudden  apoplectiform  attack  is  associated  with  it.  4.  UraBmia, 
and  other  forms  of  blood-poisoning.  5.  Sunstroke.  6.  Organic  aflfecti on 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  as  meningitis,  abscess,  chronic  softening, 
tumors.  7.  It  is  said  .sudden  serous  eflfusion  into  the  ventricles  {serous 
apoplexy).  The  la.«t,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  were  probably  those  of  uraemic  poisoning, 
though  it  must  be  added  that  some  believe  that  ursemia  may  lead  to  cere- 
bral symptoms  by  causing  rapid  effusion  of  serum.  8.  In  extremely  rare 
instances,  a  fatal  apoplectic  attack  has  occurred,  where  no  morbid  condi- 
tion whatever  could  be  detected  at  the  post-mortem  examination  (simple 
apoplexy).  The  immediate  cause  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Probably  it  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  proper  arterial  blood  in 
the  brain,  whether  the  result  of  interference  with  its  entrance,  venous 
engorgement,  or  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood  ;  compression,  or  ac- 
tual destruction  of  the  nerve-elements ;  or  shock. 
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Cerebral  Congestion  or  Hyper^emia. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  hyperiemia  of  the  brain  are — 1. 
General  plethora,  especially  from  excessive  eating  or  drinking, 
and  luxurious  habits  with  want  of  exercise.  2.  Increased  flow  of 
blood  into  the  brain,  active  hyperemia  from  undue  cardiac  action, 
whether  merely  functional  or  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle ;  local  irritation,  especially  in  connection  with  in- 
flammatory affections;  diminished  resisting  power  of  the  arterites, 
particularly  in  connection  with  vaso-nwtor  paralysis,  as  from  ex- 
cessive mental  labor,  strong  emotion,  sunstroke,  or  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  other  poisons ;  interference  with  the  general  arterial 
or  capillary  circulation,  in  consequence  of  which  an  extra  amount 
of  blood  flows  into  the  main  arteries  of  the  neck;  it  is  said  atrophy 
of  the  brain.  3.  Interference  with  the  escape  of  blood  out  of  the  brain 
— mechanical  hyperczmia — especially  from  cardiac  and  extensive 
lung  affections ;  violent  expiratory  efforts,  with  the  glottis  closeii. 
as  in  coughing,  or  straining  at  stool ;  hanging  the  head  down ;  or 
direct  pressure  upon  the  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  brain, 
as  bv  an  aneurism  or  other  tumor,  or  stranorulation  of  the  neck. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  appearances 
usually  described  as  indicative  of  cerebral  congestion  are  over- 
loading of  the  venous  sinuses  and  of  the  vessels  of  the  membranes, 
including  the  finer  branches,  as  well  as  the  larger  veins,  so  that 
the  pia  mater  appears  extremely  vascular  and  opaque ;  undue 
redness  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions ;  and  increased 
number  and  size  of  the  drops  of  blood  which  are  seen  on  making 
sections  of  the  brain.  The  convolutions  may  be  compressed,  and 
the  ventricles  contracted.  Niemeyer  wrote  at  considerable  length 
on  this  subject,  and  justly  remarks  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  vessels  of  the  membranes,  and  still  more  si> 
whether  those  of  the  brain-substance,  have  been  congested  during 
life.  He  considered  that  the  number  and  size  of  the  drops  of 
blood  on  section  depend  chiefly  on  its  fluidity,  and  that  cedema 
may  result  from  congestion,  so  that  the  brain-substance  becomes 
unusually  pale  and  presents  but  few  and  small  blood-spots.  As 
a  rule,  the  signs  of  hyperemia  are  equally  distributed  throughout, 
but  sometimes  they  are  more  evident  in  some  parts  than  othere. 
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Long-continued  or  repeated  congestion  leads  to  permanent  en- 
largement and  tortuosity  of  all  the  vessels,  atropliy  of  the  brain, 
with  a  moist,  slimy  condition  of  its  substance,  increase  in  the 
I  subarachnoid  fluid,  and  it  is  supposed  hypertrophy  of  the  pac- 
chionian bodies. 

Symptoms. — Cerebral  congestion  is  revealed  ordinarily  by  more 
or  less  of  the  following  synij)toms:  Constant  dull  headache,  not 
severe,  felt  all  over  the  head,  or  chiefly  at  the  vertex  or  behind ; 
sense  of  heaviness,  fulne.-is,  and  oppression  in  the  head  ;  vertigo, 
which  is  often  a  prominent  symptom  ;  some  degree  of  mental  dis- 
turbance, evidenced  by  dulness  of  intellect;  confusion  and  slow- 
ness of  thought,  impaired  memory,  indifference  and  indisposition 
for  any  effort  or  occupation  ;  constant  drowsiness,  though  sleep  is 
unrefreshing,  often  disturbed  by  disagreeable  dreams ;  photopsia, 
iridic  colors,  or  specks  l>efore  the  eyes,  or  sometimes  temporary 
diplopia  or  dim  vision,  partial  deafness  and  noises  in  the  head ; 
sense  of  heaviness  in  the  legs,  especially  after  walking,  with  rest- 
lessness and  fidgetiness,  twitch ings,  or  sudden  startiugs,  increased 
or  impaired  cutaneous  sens-ibility,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  various 
parajsthesiie,  these  disordered  sensations  being  temporary  and  vari- 
able in  their  locality.  These  symptoms  are  worse  after  meals, 
mental  eff()rt  or  emotion,  physical  exertion,  and  in  the  recumbent 
posture.  There  are  often  obvious  signs  of  plethora  about  the  face 
and  head,  with  throbbing  of  the  carotids. 

Occasionally  grave  symj)toms  result  from  cerebral  congestion. 
The  most  important  are  those  characteristic  of  an  apoplectic  attack. 
Various  combinations  of  symptoms  are  described,  but  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  this  congoftive  apoplexy  are  these :  Its  onset  is  (juite 
sudden,  it  reaches  its  full  development  at  once,  and  almost  always 
follows  some  act  on  the  part  of  the  patient  which  leads  to  increased 
congestion  in  the  head,  as  hanging  down  the  head,  coughing,  strain- 
ing at  stool ;  the  coma  is  rarely  complete,  there  being  usually  signs 
of  sensation,  or  if  there  is  absolute  loss  of  consciousness,  this  lasts 
but  a  very  short  time ;  there  is  generally  partial  bilateral  motor 
paralysis,  very  rarely  hemiplegia  or  more  marked  paralysis  on 
one  side;  rigidity  is  never  observed,  but  slight  bilateral  clonic 
spasms  are  not  uncommon,  or  they  may  be  unilateral ;  respiration 
is  not  stertorous ;  the  pulse  is  generally  slow,  infrequent  and  full ; 
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Ap».»plexy, 

KriouMiY  AXD  PatholiXJY. — OiTtbml  kffwk^jrrk'ig^  !!>  in  the 
great  majority  of  ca$e$  <  excluding  tht]ee  of  traamatic  origin  •  the 
result  of  tftrudural  changes  in  the  mimite  t^jiskU^  which  dimini?h 
their  re^i.^ting  power,  viz.,  atheroma  or  calciBcation.  fiitty  degen- 
eration, the  formation  of  minute  aneuriimal  dilatations  on  the 
i<nia]]  arteries,  aj^eociated  with  a  fibroid  change  in  them,  or  the 
i>tate  of  imi^ain-il  nutrition  which  Is  induced  by  debilitating  di?- 
ea>*e7i,  as  typliu.s  fever  or  acurvy.  Frequently,  in  addition  to  thi*, 
the  vesfMrls  are  not  pnjperly  supporteil,  owing  to  softening  or  atro- 
phy of  the  brain-substance,  and  they  are  therefore  still  more  liable 
to  rupture.  Not  uncommonly  they  give  way  spontaneously,  but 
thJH  event  i.s  far  more  likely  to  happen  if  congestion  is  brought 
abriut  in  any  way,  especially  from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, excited  cardiac  action,  or  interference  with  the  escape  of 
bl(;(;d  from  the  brain.  Therefore  cerebral  hemorrhage  may  follow 
Hudden  effort,  .straining  at  stool,  a  fit  of  coughing,  strong  emotion, 
hanging  the  head  down,  compression  of  the  neck,  exposure  to  the 
Hun,  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  a  warm  bath,  exposure  of  the  surface  to 
cold,  &c.  Among predlifjjosing  anises  may  be  mentioned  advanced 
age,  h(ircdiuiry  predisposition  to  early  senile  changes  in  the  arte- 
ries, luxurious  habits  with  want  of  exercise,  and  a  state  of  general 
plethora  and  want  of  tone.  If  there  are  signs  of  marked  degen- 
eration in  the  arteries,  particularly  if  combined  with  left  cardiac 
hyi>ertrophy  or  right  dilatation  and  renal  disease,  cerebral  faemo^ 
rluige  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  moment.  It  must  be  mcntiooetl 
that  embolism  or  thromhods  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  brain  will  lead 
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to  capillary  extravasation  in  the  surrounding  area.  In  very  rare 
instances  it  has  been  found  that  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  has 
resulted  from  the  rupture  of  a  vascular  tumor.  Traumatic  injury 
is  the  usual  cause  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  but  blood  may  find 
its  way  into  or  beneath  the  pia  mater,  or  into  the  arachnoid  cavity 
from  the  brain.  Another  important  cause  of  hemorrhage  into 
the  meninges  is  the  rupture  of  an  aneuriimi  on  one  of  the  mam 
arteries  at  Uie  hose  of  the  brain,  especially  on  the  basilar,  middle 
cerebral,  or  one  of  the  communicating  arteries.  EtTusion  of  blood 
outside  the  dura  mater  is  always  due  to  injury. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  situations  in  which  blood 
may  be  found  extravasated  within  the  cranium  are  as  follows :  1. 
Into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  2.  Into  the  ventricles.  3.  In 
connection  with  the  pia  mater.  4.  Into  the  arachnoid  sac.  5. 
Between  the  skull  and  dura  mater. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  must 
be  considered  at  some  length.  Seat. — By  far  its  most  frequent 
situation  is  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus.  Occasionally 
it  takes  place  into  the  pons,  cerebellum,  medullary  substance  of  the 
cerebrum,  crus  cerebri,  medulla  oblongata,  corpora  quadrigemina, 
or  corpus  callosum.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  brain,  as  the  septum 
lucidum,  is  torn  through,  or  the  blood  makes  its  way  into  a  ven- 
tricle or  out  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  AmouJit, — The  quantity 
of  blood  extravasated  varies  from  a  few  drojis  to  several  ounces, 
and  the  effusion  may  be  so  large  as  to  alter  the  shape  of  a  hemi- 
sphere, flatten  the  convolutions,  and  cause  marked  anaemia  around. 
Number, — As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  extravasation,  but  occasion- 
ally two  or  more  are  observed,  though  very  rarely  on  op)X)site 
sides.  Not  uncommonly  remains  of  former  hemorrhages  are  seen. 
Recent  characters, — The  blood  may  accumulate  as  what  is  termed 
a  capillary  hemorrhage,  or  as  a  distinct  clot.  The  former  presents 
numerous  scattered  dark-red  points  of  extravasation  in  the  niidst 
of  cerebral  substance,  which  is  either  normal  or  frequently  of  a 
yellow  or  reddish  color,  and  softened,  this  condition  constituting 
one  form  of  "red  softening."  A  clot,  if  small,  simply  separates 
the  brain  fibres,  but  if  large,  the  cerebral  tissue  becomes  broken 
down  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  while  the  surrounding  jM)rtion 
is  torn,  as  well  as  often  softened  and  discolored  from  imbibition. 
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At  first  the  blood  may  be  quite  fluid,  or  partially  or  completely 
coagulated  into  a  soft  clot.  Subsequently  it  tends  to  set  up  in- 
flammation around,  and  has  been  known  even  to  give  rise  to  an 
abscess.  In  favorable  cases,  however,  the  extravasation  undergoes 
changes  ending  in  its  absorption.  It  separates  into  its  flbriuous 
and  serous  portions,  becomes  decolorized  by  degrees,  passing 
through  stages  of  reddish-brown,  brown,  yellowish-brown,  yellow; 
or  granular  pigment,  with  hiematoidin  crystals  form.  Prolifera- 
tion of  cellular  tissue  takes  place  around,  forming  a  capsule,  and 
the  clot  may  in  time  be  quite  al>sorbod,  an  apoplectic  cyst  remain- 
ing often  loculated,  containing  fluid,  which  may  also  be  removed 
ultimately,  nothing  being  left  but  a  firm,  fibrous,  pigmented  cica- 
trix. It  is  even  said  that  this  may  dii^apjDear,  a  loss  of  substance 
with  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  thus  resulting.  The 
nerve-fibres  which  lead  from  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  to  the  spiuai 
cord  often  undergo  degeneration. 

When  blood  collects  in  a  ventricle  it  is  not  nearlv  so  readilv 
absorbed,  and  frequently  becomes  organized.  In  connection  with 
the  membranes,  an  extravasation  is  generally  spread  out,  and 
forms  a  soft  red  coagulum.  In  its  subsequent  changes  it  become? 
altered  in  color,  granular,  and  pigmented,  the  brain  underneath 
being  somewhat  indurated.  Finally  it  forms  a  dejiressed  pig- 
mented plate,  with  serum  above. 

The  heart,  vessels,  and  kidnevs  will  be  found  diseased  in  manv 
cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — In  a  considerable  proj>ortion  of  cases  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  premonitory  ^iptiptoins  have  existed  for  a  variable 
period,  such  as  headache  or  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head, 
vertigo,  mental  confusion,  impaired  memory,  irritability,  di?- 
turbed  sleep,  or  drowsiness,  disorder  of  vision  or  hearing,  thick- 
ness of  speech,  slight  or  temporary  limited  paralysis  about  the 
face  or  limbs,  local  twitch ings,  impaired  sensation  or  para».<thesia 
in  various  part^.  These  may  be  due  to  mere  vascular  disturbance, 
minute  thrombosis,  or  very  small  extravasations.  The  fretjuent 
occurrence  of  epistaxis  has  been  considered  an  important  pre 
monitory  sign,  and  also  the  discovery  by  the  ophthalmoscope  of 
clots  in  the  retina.     There  are  usi^illy  indications  of  degeneration 
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of  vessels,  as  well  as  in  mauy  cases  of  cardiac  disease  and  chronic 
renal  mischief. 

The  precise  clinical  phenomena  which  result  from  the  actual 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  brain  differ  very  materially. 
This  lesion  never  causes  ohsolutely  sudden  deaths  though  in  rare  in- 
stances a  fatal  termination  has  occurred  within  a  few  minutes. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  immediate  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize hemorrhage  may  be  summed  up  as  an  apoplectic  seizure 
with  hemiplegia.  The  main  features  of  the  attack  are  as  fol- 
lows: It  mav  either  follow  some 'evident  cause  which  leads  to 
cerebral  congestion,  but  often  sets  in  spontaneously,  while  the 
patient  is  perfectly  quiet.  The  seizure  is  usually  more  or  less 
sudden,  though  not  absolutely  so,  being  almost  always  preceded 
by  some  immediately  premonitory  symptoms,  which  occasionally 
last  for  some  time,  such  as  mental  confusion,  pain  in  the  head, 
disorder  of  speech,  unilateral  numbness,  pallor,  with  faintness  or 
sickness.  Sometimes  a  convulsion  ushers  in  the  attack.  When 
fully  developed  the  coma  is  usually  very  profound  at  first,  and 
the  deeper  it  is  the  more  likely  is  an  apoplectic  fit  to  be  due  to 
hemorrhage  rathej:  than  other  cerebral  lesions.  The  accompany- 
ing phenomena  of  the  comatose  state  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  are  flushing  or  even  some  degree  of  lividity,  with  a 
turgical  condition  of  the  face  and  fulness  of  the  veins;  slow, 
labored,  irregular,  or  stertorous  breathing,  with  puffing  out  of 
the  cheeks  in  expiration ;  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  the  radial 
pulse  being  infrequent,  slow,  labored,  full  and  soft.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  are  signs  of  shock,  the  face  being  pale,  and  the 
pulse  rapid,  small,  and  feeble.  The  temperature  is  frequently 
lowered.  Hemiplegia  exists  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  having 
the  extent  described  in  the  chapter  on  paralysis,  but  in  many 
instances  it  is  not  easy  to  make  it  out  at  first,  when  the  coma  is 
very  deep,  the  whole  body  being  paralyzed  for  the  time.  Some- 
times tremors  or  spasmodic  movements  are  observed  in  the  par- 
alyzed limbs.  The  head  and  eyes  are  usually  turned  to  the  non- 
paralyzed  side,  the  patient  seeming  to  be  looking  over  the  shoulder 
on  that  side,  and  often  both  upper  eyelids  fall.  The  pupils  vary 
much,  but  they  are  generally  equal  and  somewhat  dilated  ;  some- 
times they  are  unequal,  or  very  large  and  insensible  to  light. 
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As  regards  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  comatose  state  may 
end  in  death,  which. rarely  happens  under  some  hours,  and  not 
usually  for  two  or  three  days.  Some  cnses  lingering  for  four  or 
five  days  or  longer.  Urine  and  faeces  are  then  passed  uncon- 
sciously, and  secretions  accumulate  in  the  air-tubes,  causing  loud 
rhonchal  sounds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  good  proportion  of 
instances  consciousness  is  restored  more  or  less  speedily,  and  the 
mind  is  found  to  be  perfectly  natural,  or  there  is  only  slight 
mental  confusion,  which  soon  passes  off.  Occasionally  delirium 
is  observed,  or  the  mental  faculties  may  be  permanently  enfeebled, 
the  patient  sinking  in  time  into  a  state  of  more  or  less  dementia. 
The  hemiplegia  becomes  evident  on  the  return  to  consciousness, 
and  when  the  right  side  is  affected  there  is  often  aphasia,  which 
also  occasionally  accompanies  lefl  hemiplegia.  Sensation  is  not 
nearly  so  much  affected  as  motion  as  a  rule,  there  being  merely 
a  certain  degree  of  impaired  sensibility  or  numbness  and  tingling 
in  the  extremities,  and  even  these  usually  disappear  before  long. 
Now  and  then,  however,  permanent  ana^thesia  is  observed,  either 
over  the  whole  side  or  in  limited  spots,  which  is  an  indication  of 
severe  lesion.  There  is  usually  no  complaint  of  head-symptoms 
or  disorder  of  the  special  senses,  or  if  such  exist,  they  speedily 
pass  away,  unless  the  hemorrhage  is  extensive.  In  a  few  days 
signs  of  more  or  less  inflammation  from  irritation  of  the  clot  are 
generally  developed,  such  as  headache,  heat  of  head,  restlessness, 
slight  delirium,  disturbances  of  vision,  twitchings,  or  spasmodic 
movements  in  the  paralyzed  parts.  These  soon  subside  as  a  rule, 
but  violent  inflammation  may  be  set  up,  ending  in  extensive 
softening  or  abscess,  indicated  by  a  relapse  into  the  comatose 
state,  with  general  paralysis  and  involuntary  evacuations  before 
death,  which  event  may  take  place  from  this  cause  in  three  weeks 
or  more.  Should  the  case  be  favorable,  the  motor  paralysis 
often  diminishes  greatly  in  time,  the  improvement  following  the 
usual  course,  but  the  restoration  is  not  oflen  perfect,  and  certain 
muscles  generally  remain  permanently  disabled.  In  other  cases 
there  is  little  or  no  improvement,  and  in  time  "late  rigidity'' 
may  set  in. 

Some  of  the  chief  clinical  variations  due  to  the  extent  and  seat 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  will  now  be  noticed.     In  the  case  of  a 
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cerebral  hemisphere,  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  comatose  state 
depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  extravasation.  Hence  if  this 
is  moderate,  there  may  be  only  partial  loss  of  consciousness,  the 
patient  exhibiting  signs  of  sensation  and  perception,  while  the 
mental  faculties  are  very  speedily  and  completely  restored.  If 
the  hemorrhage  is  very  small,  there  is  no  impairment  of  conscious- 
ness at  all,  and  the  lesion  is  merely  indicated  by  sudden  hemiplegia, 
or  this  is  noticed  when  the  patient  attempts  to  move  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  attack  having  occurred  during  the  night.  The  degree 
and  persistence  of  the  paralysis  depend  on  the  seai  of  the  extrava- 
sation as  well  as  its  extent.  Thus  a  small  effusion  into  a  corpus 
[  striatum  or  optic  thalamus  will  give  rise  to  hemiplegia,  and  if  it  is 
;  of  some  size,  the  paralysis  is  permanent.  Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that 
the  arm  suffers  less,  and  the  leg  more  the  further  back  the  lesion 
is  placed ;  and  that  when  the  optic  thalamus  is  implicated,  there 
is  diminution,  or  soon  after  the  attack,  loss  of  sensation  on  the 
paralyzed  side.  A  clot  in  any  other  part  of  the  hemisphere  may 
cause  no  symptom  whatever,  if  small,  and  it  is  only  accompanied 
with  hemiplegia  if  it  presses  upon  the  central  ganglia,  and  if  it 
interferes  with  their  supply  of  blood.  Even  then  it  is  only  partial, 
while  recovery  is  frequently  complete  and  rapid.  Hemorrhage 
into  the  cbrtical  substance  is  usually  attended  with  ccmvulsions, 
and  subsequently  by  marked  mental  disturbance,  meningitis  being 
often  set  up.  When  a  very  large  clot  occupies  a  hemisphere,  so 
that  the  opposite  one  is  also  interfered  with,  bilateral  paralysis  is 
produced,  though  it  is  not  equal  on  the  two  sides,  only  some  de- 
gree of  weakness  being  observed  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 
General  paralysis  also  results  from  extravasation  into  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  this  is  extremely  rare.  If  there  is  extensive  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain,  rigidity  and  muscular  twitchings  are  prominent. 
At  first  there  is  in  some  cases  no  impairment  of  consciousness,  or 
this  is  only  partial  and  of  brief  duration,  but  afterwards,  owing  to 
increase  of  the  hemorrhage,  or  the  rupture  of  another  vessel,  pro- 
found coma  may  set  in,  ending  in  death. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  inner  part  of  the  eras  cerebri,  is  signified 
hy  paralysis  oftJie  3d[  nerve  on  the  same  side,  with  opposite  hemi- 
plegia. In  ventricular  hemorrhage,  there  is  profound  coma  and 
general   paralysis,  with   in  some   cases  convulsions  or  marked 
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rigidity  and  twitchings.  Or  more  commonly  these  symptoms  fol- 
low the  signs  of  hemorrhage  into  one  hemisphere,  which  is  very 
significant.  Cerebellar  hemorrhage  has  exceedingly  indefinite  in- 
dications. Very  urgent  vomiting,  severe  pain  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  hemiplegia  without  implication  of  the  face  and  tongue,  have 
been  considered  its  most  characteristic  signs.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  loss  of  consciousness.  If  one  cms  cerebelli  is  injured,  one 
eye  is  turned  up  and  out,  the  other  down  and  in.  Considerable 
extravasation  into  the  middle  of  the  poiu  causes  i)rofound  coma, 
general  paralysis,  marked  contraction  of  both  pupils,  and  usually 
rapid  death.  The  condition  greatly  resembles  that  of  opium- 
poisoning.  When  the  effusion  takes  place  into  one  half  of  it,  the 
facial,  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  on  the  *ame  /uk 
as  the  lesion,  along  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite 
side ;  or  if  a  certain  part  is  involved,  both  facial  nerves  are  affected. 
Sensation  is  frequently  much  impaired.  Hemorrhage  into  the 
viedulla  oblongata  is  generally  very  speedily  fatal.  When  bloo<l 
escapes  into  the  arachnoid  sac  or  tnibarachnoid  space,  the  attack 
is  usually  not  so  sudden,  but  the  symptoms  are  very  variable. 
At  first  there  are  frequently  premonitory  symptoms,  as  severe 
headache,  vertigo,  partial  loss  of  motion,  somnolence,  or  impair 
ment  of  intellect.  Among  the  signs  which  may  be  considere<l  as 
most  suggestive  of  this  form  of  hemorrhage  are  coma,  gradually 
developed  ;  hemiplegia  without  implication  of  the  face,  or  paralysis 
beginning  on  one  side  and  afterwards  extending  to  the  opposite 
one ;  the  occurrence  of  convulsions,  marked  spasmodic  contractions 
or  rigidity  of  the  limbs;  and  the  supervention  of  signs  of  si^vere 
meningitis  in  a  few  days.  Sensation  is  rarely  affected.  When 
meningeal  hemorrhage  is  considerable,  it  may  be  im]>ossible  to 
distinguish  it  from  extravasation  into  the  brain. 

Cerebral  Embolism  and  Thrombc^sis — Softening. 

Etiolocjy  and  Pathology. — The  pRihology  o(  softening  of  tk 
brain  is  much  disputed,  but  I  propose  to  treat  of  this  morbid  con- 
dition in  connection  with  embolism  and  thrombosis,  because  it 
seems  to  me  certain  that  it  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due 
to  vascular  obstruction.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  cere- 
bral embolus  of  any  size  has  its  origin  in  valvular  diaease  of  the 
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heart,  but  it  may  come  from  an  aneurism,  or  a  pulmonary  throm- 
bus. Minute  emboli  may  also  be  detached  from  old  clots,  or  from 
the  inner  surface  of  diseased  vessels.  The  formation  of  thrombi 
is  almost  always  associated  with  degeneration  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  which,  however,  may  be  aided  by  a  feeble  state  of  the 
circulation,  and  certain  conditions  of  the  blood. 

The  main  pathological  causes  to  which  the  different  forms  of 
cerebral  softening  have  been  attributed,  may  be  summarized  thus : 
1.  Local  inflammation  of  the  brain-substance,  2.  Obstruction 
of  arteries  or  capillaries  by  emboli ;  of  arteries,  veins,  or  venous 
sinuses  by  thrombi.  3.  Pressure  upon  a  main  artery  by  a  tumor. 
4.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries  and 
capillaries,  narrowing  their  calibre,  and  interfering  with  the 
nutritive  relation  between  the  blood  and  tissues.  5.  Diminished 
nutritive  activity  in  the  tissue-elements,  leading  to-  their  degene- 
ration. 6.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain.  7.  A  peculiar 
chemico-pathological  change  in  the  brain-substance,  attended 
with  the  liberation  of  phosphine,  and  one  or  more  of  the  fatty 
acids.  This  form  of  softening  is  said  to  be  often  observed  around 
adventitious  products  and  old  clots,  but  occasionally  is  indepen- 
dent of  these  (Rokitansky).  8.  Qiklema  of  portions  of  the  brain. 
9.  Atrophic  softening,  due  to  separation  of  nerve-fibres  from  their 
ganglionic  communications.  I  have  already  expressed  my  own 
view  as  to  embolism  and  thrombosis  being  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  cerebral  softening,  the  nutrition  of  the  part  thus 
deprived  of  blood  being  impaired,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  cause  its  actual  death,  oedema  and  capillary  hemorrhage  also  in 
some  cases  aiding  the  process  of  softening.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  brain  may  become  softened,  as  the  result  of  a  post- 
mortem change.  With  regard  to  predisposing  causes  of  cerebral 
softening,  it  is  most  common  in  advanced  age,  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  vessels,  but  when  due  to  embolism,  it  may  be  met 
with  in  young  adults,  or  even  in  children.  Excessive  and  long- 
continued  mental  strain  undoubtedly  aid  in  its  production,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  may  so  disturb  the  balance 
of  nutrition,  as  of  itself  to  give  rise  to  softening. 

Anatomical  Characters. — An  embolus  may  lodge  in  one  of 
the  arteries  before  reaching  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  then,  owing 
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to  the  collateral  circulation  being  readily  set  up,  no  permanent 
evil  consequences  ensue.  Almost  always,  however,  it  passes  into 
a  branch  beyond  this,  most  frequently  the  middle  cerebral  artery, 
especially  the  left  The  immediate  result  is  aniemia  of  the  portion 
of  the  hemisphere  which  this  artery  supplies,  and  as  its  anasto- 
moses are  not  abundant,  this  is  followed  by  softening  with  oedema, 
while  there  is  a  determination  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  capil- 
laries, and  these  often  give  way,  giving  rise  to  capillary  hemor- 
rhage, especially  at  the  circumference  of  the  affected  part.  The 
effects  may  partly  disappear  in  time  in  young  persons,  in  whom 
the  vessels  are  healthy  and  distensible,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  consequences  of  embolism  in  the  minute  vessels  are  often 
recovered  from.  After  an  embolus  has  been  lodged  for  some  time, 
it  may  be  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  discover  it. 

In  the  case  of  arterial  thrombosis,  the  vessels  will  generally  be 
found  extensively  diseased,  many  of  them  being  usually  blocked 
up.  This  condition  will  also  lead  to  anjemia  and  softening,  but 
owing  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  minute  vessels,  and  to  several  of 
them  being  obstructed,  there  is  no  increased  vascularity  around 
the  affected  part,  as  a  rule,  this  being  very  pale,  while  if  a  vessel 
of  any  size  is  obstructed,  restoration  cannot  for  the  same  reasons 
be  expected.  Thrombosis  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  is  generally 
associated  with  inflammation  from  injury  or  bone-disease.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  it  may  arise  from  feebleness  of  circulation, 
with  blood  changes,  the  thrombosis  first  forming  in  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  then  extending,  giving  rise  to  more  or 
less  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  and  subarachnoid  space, 
or  rarely  even  to  hemorrhage  here  or  into  the  brain -substance, 
but  especially  to  scattered  patches  of  red  softening,  with  capil- 
lary hemorrhages  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions,  or  occa- 
sionally more  extensive  softening. 

Coming  now  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  cerebral  softening, 
three  chief  forms  are  described,  viz.,  red,  yellow,  and  tchUe,  but 
the  softened  part  may  present  numerous  varieties  of  these  tints, 
or  other  colors,  as  brown  or  greenish.  The  degree  of  dimiDUtion 
in  consistence  varies  from  what  is  scarcely  appreciable  to  that  of 
almost  a  fluid  pulp.  It  is  determined  by  touch,  and  by  allowing 
a  piece  cut  out  of  the  softened  part  to  stand,  and  observiDg  how 
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soon  the  angles  round  off,  or  pouring  a  gentle  stream  of  water 
upon  it.  The  seat  and  extent  of  softening  vary  greatly,  and 
very  different  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  different  paiia  of  the  brain  are  involved,  but  the 
usual  seats  seem  to  be  the  corpus  striatum,  optic  thalamus,  cen- 
tral white  matter  of  the  hemisphere,  and  convolutions.  In  em- 
bolic softening,  the  left  hemisphere  is  most  commonly  affected. 
The  morbid  condition  is  rarely  well  defined,  but  shades  off  into 
the  surrounding  brain-tissue.  A  section  appears  swollen,  and 
often  rises  above  the  surrounding  level.  A  highly  important 
character  of  all  forms  of  cerebral  softening,  except,  it  is  said,  the 
inflammatory,  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  softened  part  is 
considerably  below  that  of  normal  brain-substance.  Microscopical 
examination  reveals  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements, 
until  in  extreme  cases  there  is  no  trace  of  them  ;  abundant  gran- 
ular cells,  not  of  inflammatory  origin,  but  chiefly  derived  from 
granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia,  or  of  nerve- 
cells  ;  granular  fatty  debris ;  particles  of  myelin  ;  blood-cells  in 
some  forms,  or  their  remains  in  the  form  of  pigment,  and  hsema- 
toidin  crystals.  The  capillaries  often  present  signs  of  degene- 
ration, and  are  in  some  forms  dilated,  or  present  little  aneurismal 
swellings. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  three 
main  forms  of  softening.  Red  softening  may  be  inflammatory, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  obstruction  of  large 
arteries  or  venous  sinuses.  The  tint  at  first  may  vary  from  pink 
to  deep  claret,  being  most  intense  in  the  gray  matter.  After- 
wards it  undergoes  changes,  assuming  different  hues  of  yellow, 
brown,  chocolate,  buff,  &c.  Yellow  softening  usually  results  from 
changes  in  the  red  variety,  but  the  peculiar  form  due  to  the 
chemico-pathological  change  is  of  this  color.  White  softening  is 
considered  by  some  pathologists  as  the  ultimate  condition  of  the 
red,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  not  uncommonly  a  primary  form, 
especially  in  connection  with  extensive  thrombosis  and  atheroma 
of  the  vessels.  It  is  also  observed  in  (edematous  and  atrophic 
softening. 

Reparative  processes  may  be  set  up  after  softening.  On  the 
surface  of    the  brain   circumscribed    yellow   patches  (plaques 
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jaunes)  are  produced,  of  tough  consistence,  implicating  the  gray 
matter  of  the  convolutions.  In  the  interior  a  cavitv  forms, 
bounded  aud  traversed  by  a  white  or  grayish,  or  sometimes 
yellowish  vascular  connective  tissue,  which  may  divide  the  space 
into  loculi,  and  this  contains  a  milky  fluid,  which  holds  in  sus- 
pension abundant  fat-granules  and  corpora  amylacea.  This  fluid 
may  be  absorbed,  followed  by  contraction  and  ultimate  closure  of 
the  cavity. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  requisite  in  treating  of  the  clinical  hb- 
tory  of  cerebral  softening,  to  describe  it  under  the  two  forms  of 
acute  and  chronic.  The  latter  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

Acute  Soflenhig. — Practically  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to 
indicate  the  respective  symptoms  of  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery  and  thrombosis.  Embolism  may  vccur  at  any  age,  being  not 
uncommon  in  young  persons ;  some  morbid  condition  likely  to 
cause  it  can  generally  be  discovered,  while  there  have  been  no 
premonitory  head-symptoms  as  a  rule.  The  usual  indications  of 
the  lodgment  of  the  embolus  are  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and 
evidence  of  shock,  with  hemiplegia  generally  on  the  right  side. 
The  case  may  end  fatally,  or  consciousne^  may  return,  but  the 
hemiplegia  remains,  aphasia  being  also  very  frequent.  The  paral- 
ysis is  rarely  recovered  from  entirely,  but  power  may  be  jMirtially 
restored,  especially  in  young  persons.  In  one  case  which  came 
under  my  notice  the  leg  recovered  perfectly,  but  the  arm,  face, 
and  tongue  remained  permanently  paralyzed. 

Arterial  thrombosis  is  met  with  either  in  old  persons  or  in  those 
who  are  prematurely  aged,  ^nd  there  are  usually,  but  not  always, 
well-marked  signs  of  degeneration  of  the  vessels  in  the  limbs, 
along  with  a  feeble  heart  and  other  evidences  of  decay.  Com- 
monly there  have  been  marked  premonitory  symptoms,  due  to  in- 
terference with  the  cerebral  circulation  or  formation  of  minute 
thrombi,  as  described  under  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  The  mode  of 
attack  varies,  but  is  usually  more  or  less  apoplectiform.  Should 
a  large  artery  or  several  smaller  vessels  be  suddenly  obstructed, 
a  sudden  apoplectic  seizure  occurs  with  hemiplegia,  frequently  not 
distinguishable  from  sanguineous  apoplexy.  By  far  more  com- 
monly, however,  the  onset  is  gradual,  there  being  marked  mental 
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disturbance  of  some  kind  before  the  coma  supervenes,  such  as 
transient  excitement,  confusion  of  thought,  irritability,  or  mild 
delirium,  the  patient  often  talking  incoherently  or  acting  strangely. 
There  may  be  complete  loss  of  consciousness  for  a  brief  period, 
but  this  condition  soon  passes  away,  and  almost  always  when  the 
patient  is  seen  the  coma  is  only  partial,  there  being  indications  that 
sensation  and  perception  are  not  quite  abolished.     In  some  cases 
apoplectiform  attacks  are  repeated,  with  partial  restoration  in  the 
intervals,  ultimately  absolute  coma  being  developed,  with  general 
paralysis  and  involuntary  passage  of  faeces  and  urine,  death  occur- 
ring in  a  few  days.     In  others  the  mental  faculties  become  by  de- 
grees considerably  improved,  even  up  to  the  previous  standard, 
but  as  a  rule  the  intellect  remains  markedhj  ivipairedy  and  this  con- 
dition tends  to  become  speedily  worse  and  worse.     There  is  fre- 
quently permanent  aphasia  or  defect  of  speech.    When  sufficiently 
restored  the  patient  often  gives  indications  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  head,  and  of  hypertesthesia,  dysiesthesia,  or  various  parujsthesia 
in  either  or  both  limbs  on  one  side.    Hemiplegia  is  usually  present, 
and  during  the  apoplectic  condition  the  head  and  eyes  are  often 
burned  to  the  sound  side.     Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  bilateral  or 
confined  to  one  limb.    It  is  not  complete  generally,  being  also  more 
marked  in  the  arms  than  the  legs,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
limbs.     Early  spasmodic  contradions  in  the  paralyzed  part  are 
t'^ery  common  in  the  way  of  clonic  spasms,  jerkings,  or  rigid  flexion 
)f  joints,  especially  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  knee.    The  affected 
imbs  are  often  exceedingly  irritable  on  percussion.    The  paralysis 
8  not  likely  to  diminish.     Hemiplefj^la  unthouf  loss  of  consciousness 
s  far  more  common  in  thrombosis  than  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
md  the  paralysis  may  come  on  in  a  progressive  manner,  which  is 
rery  characteristic,  affecting  first  one  limb  and  then  the  other,  at 
he  same   time  increasing  by  degrees.     Occasionally  the   early 
yraptoms  assume  the  characters  of  irregular  epileptiform  attacks, 
occurring  in  rapid  succession,  attended  with  mental  disturbance, 
mding  in  coma  and  hemiplegia.     In  other  instances  delirium  is 
he  prominent  symptom  at  first,  usually  mild,  sometimes  violent, 
•Iternating  with  and  finally  ending  in  coma.     The  subsequent 
:ourse  of  cases  of  acute  softening  varies  much  ;   many  of  them 
)ecome  very  chronic,  the  patient  gradually  sinking  into  a  state  of 
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imbecility  and  being  permanently  bedridden  and  helpless,  the 
opposite  side  becoming  often  weak,  "late  rigidity"  setting  in  in 
the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  nutrition  being  much  impaired. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS 
MEMBRANES— CHRONIC  MENINGITIS. 

Etiology. — Chronic  meningitis  is  chiefly  met  with  as  the 
result  of  former  injury  to  the  skull ;  prolonged  mental  labor, 
especially  if  combined  with  much  anxiety  ;  chronic  alcohol ir^m  ; 
and  irritation  by  tumors  and  morbid  deposits,  especially  ffyphilitic. 
Rarely  it  remains  after  the  acute  disease.  It  is  by  far  most  com- 
mon after  middle  age  and  in  males. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  most  frequent  post-mortem 
signs  of  chronic  meningitis  are  thickening  and  increased  firmness 
of  the  membranes  in  different  parts,  sometimes  to  an  extreme 
degree,  with  opacity  of  the  arachnoid ;  adhesion  of  the  mem- 
branes to  each  other,  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull,  or  of  the  pia 
mater  to  the  brain  ;  increased  vascularity,  particularly  of  the  pia 
mater,  with  permanent  enlargement  of  many  vessels;  serous  effu- 
sion into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  there  being  also  sometimes 
a  considerable  quantity  of  turbid  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space; 
exudation,  especially  in  the  sulci  and  around  the  vessels,  often 
surrounding  and  pressing  upon  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and 
becoming  organized  and  firm ;  the  presence  of  excess  of  serum, 
either  clear  or  flocculent,  in  the  ventricles,  the  lining  membrane 
of  which  becomes  thickened  and  rough.  Calcareous  or  osseous 
laminaj  may  be  found  in  the  thickened  membranes,  and  the  con- 
volutions  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  atrophied.  Increase  and 
enlargement  of  the  Pacchionian  bodies  has  been  considered  a 
result  of  chronic  meningitis. 

Bymi^o>ls. — These  are  often  very  obscure  and  ill-defined,  being 
a  combination  of  those  due  to  excited  action  and  impaired  func- 
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tion  of  the  parts  involved.  The  most  important  are :  more  or  less 
constant  general  headache,  of  dull  and  heavy  character,  not  severe, 
or  attended  with  exacerbations ;  persistent  vertigo,  the  patient 
staggering  while  walking,  as  if  drunk,  but  particularly  on  look- 
ing suddenly  round  over  the  shoulder;  mental  excitability  at 
times,  especially  in  the  evenings,  with  peevishness,  irritability, 
restlessness  and  wakefulness,  alternating  with  marked  depression, 
the  patient  becoming  apathetic,  gloomy,  low-spirited,  and  appre- 
hensive; in  course  of  time  failure  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
sometimes  ending  in  extreme  dementia ;  subjective  sensations  of 
flashes  of  light,  iridic  colors,  tinnitus  aurium,  &c.,  with  at  the 
same  time  diplopia,  or  more  or  less  impairment  of  sight  in  one 
eye,  or  partial  deafness ;  hypersesthesia  of  some  part  of  the  skin, 
with  hypsesthesia  or  numbness  of  other  portions ;  irregular  twitch- 
ings  or  clonic  spasms  of  various  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
face  and  eyeballs,  causing  grimaces  and  often  external  strabis- 
mus; also  of  the  limbs,  which  may  present  curious  spasmodic 
movements  from  time  to  time,  or  rigidity ;  irregular  motor  paral- 
ysis, usually  incomplete,  accompanying  and  following  the  above 
movements,  affecting  first  the  cranial  nerves  on  one  or  both  sides, 
indicated  by  partial  ptosis,  drawing  of  the  face  to  one  side,  stra- 
bismus or  immobility  of  the  eyeball,  slight  deviation  of  the  tongue 
and  thickness  of  speech,  then  extending  to  the  limbs,  in  some 
cases  only  a  few  fingers  or  certain  muscles  being  involved,  in 
others  the  whole  arm,  one  arm  and  leg,  or  sometimes  all  the 
limbs  more  or  less.  Irregular  epileptiform  attacks  not  uncom- 
monly occur,  but  they  are  not  attended  with  any  special  cry,  or 
stoppage  of  respiration  and  its  consequences,  while  consciousness 
is  not  completely  lost.  The  fit  lasts  an  indefinite  and  often  con- 
siderable time,  and  is  not  followed  by  the  comatose  state  observed 
in  true  epilepsy.  As  a  rule  there  is  some  pyrexia  towards  evening, 
with  heat  of  head,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  conjunctival  injection. 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  with  obstinate  constipation,  are  not  infre- 
quent symptoms.  Any  excitement  tends  to  increase  the  symp- 
Loms  markedly.  The  ophthalmoscope  oflen  reveals  neuritis  or 
schsemia. 
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Chronic  Cerebral  Softening. 

Symptoms. — It  is  only  requisite  to  describe  here  the  cIiDical 
history  of  softening,  which  is  chronic  from  the  commenceraent. 
Its  chief  symptoms  are:  1.  Headache  in  many  cases,  persistent 
but  not  severe,  usually  of  heavy  character,  and  it  may  only 
amount  to  a  feeling  of  weight  and  heaviness,  frontal  as  a  rule, 
sometimes  general,  but  never  unilateral  or  localized.     2.  Mental 
changes,  viz.,  gnidual  failure  of  the  intellectual  faculties  one  after 
another,  of  which  the  patient  is  generally  aware  at  first,  which 
may  ultimately  end  in  complete  dementia  or  mania ;  change  in 
manner,  disposition,  and  temper ;  various  forms  and  degrees  of 
aphasia,  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same  words  several  times,  and 
on  all  occasions  being  considered  very  characteristic;  marked 
lowness  of  spirits ;  emotional  disorder,  the  patient  being  either 
apathetic  or  the  emotions  being  but  little  under  control,  and  the 
"  quasi-hysterical  "  fits  of  crying  or  laughing,  occurring  without 
cause ;  sometimes  a  restless  and  excited  manner  at  night,  or  eveo 
mild   delirium.      Occasionallv  the   mind   seems   unaflected.    3. 
Sensory  disorder,  especially  superficial  and  deep  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  limbs,  hyperesthesia  or  dyssesthesia,  formication, 
numbnesss,  gradual   impairment  of  sensation,  rarely  amounting 
to  complete  anaesthesia ;  some  failure  of  sight  and  hearing,  but 
rarely  complete  blindness  or  deafness.     4.  Motor  disturbance,  in 
tlie  way  of  paralysis,  incomplete  in  degree  and  gradually  devel- 
oped, often  in  an  intermittent  manner,  usually  beginning  in  either 
arm  or  leg,  but  soon  being  more  or  less  generally  but  irregularly 
distributed,  though  one  side  is,  as  a  rule,  more  affected  than  the 
other,  or  sometimes  confined  to  special  groups  of  muscles,  as  thoee 
of  the  face,  or  part  of  a  limb,  frequently  tonic  rigidity,  gradually 
increasing,  tremors  or  clonic  spasms,  especially  in  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  with   undue  irritability  on   percussion ;  and  sometimes 
epileptiform  convulsions.     The  subjects  of  chronic  softening  com- 
monly present  an  old  or  prematurely  aged,  unhealthy,  cachectic 
appearance.     Degeneration  of  the  vessels,  weak  heart,  and  gran- 
ular kidney  are  frequently  well  marked.     Usually  there  is  obsti- 
nate constipation.     The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  variable. 
At  last  gradual  coma  sets  in,  usually  with  general  paralysis  and 
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relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  involuntary  passage  of  urine  and 
fseces.  Speedy  and  unexpected  death  may  occur  from  extensive 
thrombosis  or  hemorrhage. 

:  Adventitious  Growths  in  connection  with  the  Brain  and 

ITS  Membranes — Cerebral  Tumor. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  chief  morbid  conditions  to 
be  enumerated  here  are — 1.  Cancer.  2.  Tubercle.  3.  S}'philitic 
deposit,  4.  Sarcoma.  5.  Myxoma.  6.  Glioma.  7.  Cholestea- 
toma. 8.  Lipoma.  9.  Parasitic  cysts,  viz.,  cysticercus  cellulosus 
and  hydatids.  10.  Cysts  containing  fluid,  fat  or  hair,  or  presenting 
cauliflower  excrescences.  11.  Aneurisms.  12.  Vascular  erectile 
tumor.  13.  Osseous  or  calcareous  masses.  Only  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  first  three  will  be  described. 

Cancer. — All  forms  are  met  with,  but  far  most  commonly  en- 
cephaloid,  which  usually  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  round  or  lobu- 
lated  tumor  of  very  variable  size,  generally  single  if  primary, 
sometimes  numerous  if  secondary.  The  growth  may  be  insepara- 
ble from  the  brain-substance,  distinctly  defined  or  surrounded  by 
a  cyst.  The  usual  seat  of  cancer  in  the  brain  is  the  cerebral 
hemisphere,  but  it  may  occupy  any  part.  It  often  shows  signs  of 
degenerative  changes  in  its  interior.  It  must  be  mentioned  that 
cancer  may  originate  from  other  structures  within  the  cranium 
besides  the  brain  itself,  and  then  tends  in  some  cases  to  make  its 
way  outwards ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  begin  outside  the  skull 
ind  grow  inwards. 

Tubercle  in  the  brain  is  described  as  occurring  in  the  form  of 
irregularly-roundish  masses,  yellow  and  caseous-looking,  dry  and 
bloodless,  sometimes  continuous  with  the  brain-substance,  through 
a  grayish-white  somewhat  translucent  border,  in  other  cases 
separated  by  a  cyst.  As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  collection,  occa- 
sionally two,  rarely  more.  The  size  generally  varies  from  that 
of  a  hemp-seed  to  a  cherry,  but  it  may  be  equal  to  a  small  q^^. 
The  cerebnim  and  cerebellum  are  the  usual  situations  of  tubercles, 
rarely  the  pons.  It  often  8<^)ftens  in  the  centre  into  a  purulent- 
looking  fluid,  or  an  actual  cavity  may  form. 

SifphiiUic  Disease. — Syphilitic  deposit  is  far  more  commonly 
met  with  in  connection  with  the  membranes  than  in  the  brain 
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itself.  These  are  matted  together,  the  dura  mat«r  being  closely 
adherent  to  the  skull  at  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the  inner  mem- 
branes to  the  cerebral  substance,  while  there  is  more  or  leae  thick- 
ening from  the  accumulation  of  a  tough  material,  yellow  in  the 
centre,  but  usually  presenting  a  grayish-white  border  around. 
This  often  involves  some  of  the  nerves.  In  the  brain,  syphilis 
generally  causes  mere  induration  from  interstitial  proliferation  of 
cellular  tissue,  especially  at  the  surface.  Gufnmata  are  extremely 
rare ;  they  assume  the  form  of  irregular  nodules  or  tumors,  which 
may  attain  the  size  of  an  egg,  their  shape  being  often  mollified 
by  the  part  of  the  brain  in  which  they  occur,  and  they  always 
pass  gradually  into  the  surrounding  tissue  by  a  grayish  softer 
material,  or  by  indurated  infiltration.  A  section  is  yellowish- 
gray  or  yellowish  and  translucent,  cheesy  or  gluey  in  consistence, 
often  presenting  signs  of  decay  in  the  form  of  opaque  spots 
scattered  over  the  entire  surface,  but  there  is  no  central  softening 
such  as  is  observed  in  tubercle.  The  more  vascular  parts  of  the 
brain  are  the  usual  seats  of  syphilitic  gummata.  Generally  there 
is  only  a  single  deposit. 

Symptoms. — There  is  no  disease  of  the  brain  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  more  diverse  in  their  characters  and  courses  than 
in  cases  of  tumor,  so  much  depending  on  situation,  size,  shape, 
number,  and  rapidity  of  growth.  They  are  further  not  only  those 
due  to  its  own  mechanical  results,  but  those  of  softening,  hydro- 
cephalus, and  chronic  meningitis  are  often  added  after  a  time. 

Occasionally  a  tumor,  even  of  considerable  size,  is  quite  latent 
throughout ;  or  a  sudden  apoplectic  attack,  the  result  of  congestion 
or  apoplexy,  reveals  its  existence.  The  characteristic  clinical 
features  of  this  disease,  however,  are  as  follows :  1.  Headaehe,  at 
first  slight,  but  by  degrees  becoming  very  severe,  often  loeaiiztdy 
though  not  necessarily,  over  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  constant  and 
of  dull,  grinding  character,  but  subject  to  violent  exacerbatioru, 
which  may  be  accompanied  with  obstinate  cerebral  vomiting,  the 
pain  being  often  increased  by  any  excitement,  coughing,  sneezing, 
a  deep  breath,  or  strong  light.  2.  Marked  vertigo  or  a  peculiar 
dizziness  on  movement  in  some  cases.  3.  Absence  of  any  mental 
dlaturbance,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  unless  the  tumor  is  very  large 
or  rapid  in  its  growth,  or  several  occupy  the  cortical  substance. 
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4.  Signs  of  irritation  followed  by  gradual  paralysis  of  such  of  the 
cranial  nerves  as  the  growth  implicates,  these  being  generally  uni- 
lateral. Vision  is  often  affected,  terminating  in  complete  blind- 
ness, and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  eye  to  be  involved  after  the 
other.  Smell  and  hearing  may  also  be  impaired  or  lost,  the  latter 
usually  only  on  one  side.  Severe  neuralgic  pains,  hypeiiesthesia 
and  paraesthesiae  frequently  affect  the  5th  nerve,  followed  by 
gradual  loss  of  sensation  to  anaesthesia,  and  paralysis  of  its  motor 
portion  occasionally.  The  facial  nerve  is  most  commonly  impli- 
cated, next  the  3d  and  6th,  and  sometimes  the  4th,  there  being 
first  twitchings  and  spasmodic  movements,  followed  by  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves ;  when  the  paralysis  is 
complete,  electric  irritability  becoDVes  usually  quite  extinct.  Partial 
paralysis  of  the  8th  and  9th  nerves  is  not  unusual,  causing  im- 
pairment of  speech  and  deglutition,  or  sometimes  disturbance  of 
respiration  or  cardiac  action.  5.  Disorders  of  sensation  and  motion 
in  the  limbs.  These  are,  if  present,  as  a  rule  of  more  or  less  hemi- 
plegic  distribution,  and  are  observed  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  cranial  nerves  are  implicated.  Rarely  they  are  bilateral, 
or  they  may  be  very  limited.  At  first  signs  of  irritation  are  ob- 
served, followed  by  gradually  progressive  paralysis,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  spasmodic  movement  or  rigidity.  Electric  irrita- 
bility is  not  lost  in  the  limbs.  When  a  tumor  occupies  the  interior 
of  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  there  may  be  pure  hemiplegia.  Epi- 
leptiform convulsions  are  not  uncommon,  the  convulsive  movement 
being  frequently  localized  mainly  in  some  particular  part.  When 
a  tumor  occupies  certain  positions,  peculiar  rotatory  and  other 
movements  are  observed.  The  important  ophthalmoscopic  signs 
of  cerebral  tumor  are  those  of  ischjemia,  descending  neuritis,  or 
atrophy  of  the  disk.  Occasionally  a  tumor  becomes  evident 
externally.  In  the  case  of  an  aneurism,  it  is  said,  a  murmur  has 
been  heard.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  varies  much. 
The  constitution  is  affected  gravely  if  there  is  much  suffering, 
with  loss  of  sleep.  Sometimes  considerable  emaciation  and  maras- 
mus, or  evidences  of  some  cachexia  are  observed,  or  cancerous, 
syphilitic,  or  tubercular  deposits  may  be  discovered  in  other  parts. 
The  mode  in  which  cases  of  cerebral  tumor  terminate  is  very 
variable.     In  those  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  the 
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end  was  always  unexpected,  acute  symptoms  setting  in  without 
any  obvious  cause. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — In  this  morbid  condition  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  in  and  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  or  in  both  these  situations.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  either  congenital,  or  shows  itself  within  six  months  after 
birth,  and  it  has  then  been  chiefly  attributed  to  arrest  of  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  or  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ventricular 
lining  membrane.  It  may  come  on  as  an  acquired  complaint, 
however,  in  older  children,  or  very  rarely  even  in  adults,  being 
then  the  result  of  closure  of  the  venae  galeni,  usually  owing  to 
pressure  by  a  tumor.  Chronic  hydrocephalus  has  no  connection 
with  tubercle,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  rickets.  Excess  of  fluid 
may  accumulate  in  the  arachnoid  in  connection  with  senile  or 
other  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  after  previous  hemorrhage. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  quantity  of  fluid  varies  from 
a  few  ounces  to  several  pints.  It  is  usually  watery,  limpid,  and 
colorless,  of  low  specific  gravity,  containing  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  albumen  with  some  saline  matter.  The  lining  mem- 
brane is  often  altered  in  appearance,  thickened,  granular,  and 
rough.  The  arachnoid  is  stretched,  and  there  are  often  signs  of 
chronic  meningitis  about  the  base.  The  brain  is  altered  in  shape, 
sometimes  unsymmetrical,  its  conv^olutions  being  flattened  and 
spread  out,  and  its  texture  in  many  cases  firmer  than  natural,  or 
soft  and  macerated.  The  optic  nerves  are  usually  much  stretched. 
The  cranial  bones  are  frequently  expanded  and  thinned,  the  fon- 
tanel les  and  sutures  being  much  widened ;  sometimes  the  bones 
are  thickened  but  spongy. 

Symptoms. — Only  the  signs  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  as  it  is 
met  with  in  children  need  to  be  considered  here.  The  head  en- 
larges in  some  cases  to  an  enormous  size,  so  that  it  falls  from  side 
to  side  if  not  supported,  and  assumes  a  curious  shape,  becoming 
round  and  globe-like,  with  a  very  large  and  prominent  forehead, 
the  bones  being  driven  apart,  while  the  orbital  plates  of  the  ftroutal 
are  pushed  down,  especially  behind,  the  eyeballs  being  thus  pressed 
forwards  so  as  to  be  very  prominent,  and  to  look  downwards.   The 
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fontanelles  and  sutures  are  widened  to  a  variable  degree,  and 
prominent,  while  there  is  frequently  distinct  fluctuation.  The 
scalp  feels  thin,  sometimes  almost  as  if  it  were  going  to  give  way, 
and  the  bones  may  be  so  thin  as  to  yield  a  crackling  sensation. 
The  lower  part  of  the  face  looks  very  small,  and  has  a  curious 
worn  or  stupid  expression.  It  may  be  puffV  with  enlarged  vessels 
on  the  cheeks.  The  nervous  symptoms  which  may  be  met  with 
are  headache,  though  this  is  often  absent ;  vertigo  ;  non-develop- 
ment or  gradual  failure  of  the  mental  faculties  to  complete  imbe- 
cility ;  disturbed  sleep  at  night,  with  drowsiness  by  day ;  marked 
peevishness,  irritability  or  depression  of  spirits ;  failure  of  the 
special  senses,  easpecially  that  of  sight,  with  signs  of  ischsemia  or 
atrophy  of  the  disk ;  restlessness,  with  general  muscular  weakness 
and  loss  of  co-ordinating  power,  tottering  gait,  tremors  of  the 
limbs,  spasmodic  movements  or  convulsions  coming  on  without 
any  obvious  cause ;  strabismus,  or  laryngismus  stridulus.  The 
body  is  generally  much  wasted,  circulation  is  feeble,  and  the  child 
always  feels  cold.  Excessive  appetite,  vomiting,  constipation, 
with  unhealthy  stools,  are  common  symptoms.  The  duration  of 
these  cases  is  variable,  but  usually  death  occurs  within  the  first 
few  years  of  life,  chiefly  from  gradual  or  sudden  coma,  exhaustion, 
convulsions,  or  laryngismus. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Braix. 

Only  a  few  remarks  are  required  concerning  the  so-called 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain  observed  in  children.  This  is  associated 
either  with  rickets  or  congenital  syphilis,  and  the  increase  in  size 
and  weight  is  probably  due  to  albuminoid  infiltration  of  the  white 
substance,  which  becomes  unusually  firm,  pale,  and  dry,  the  con- 
volutions being  compressed,  flattened,  and  closely  packed.  The 
head  expands,  but  the  enlargement  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  by  being  much  less  rapid  in  its  progress, 
and  never  attaining  any  great  size,  by  having  an  elongated  form 
from  before  back,  while  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  are  not  at  all 
or  but  little  apart,  the  former  being  often  depressed  and  not  fluc- 
tuating, and  the  eyes  are  sunken  ;  frequently  there  are  no  evident 
symptoms,  but  if  the  head  is  closed  before  the  brain  enlarges. 
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serious  symptoms  arise,  as  severe  headache,  vertigo,  mental  failure, 
epileptiform  attacks,  paralysis,  or  coma. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS 

MEMBRANES. 

Clinical  Characters. — The  symptoms  of  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord  differ  very  considerably,  according  to  the  scat  and  extent  of  the 
disease.  For  instance,  it  may  be  involved  high  up  or  low  down  ;  at  a 
limitetl  spot,  or  extensively  throughout  its  length  ;  in  its  entire  thickness 
or  only  in  one  or  more  of  its  tracts.  A  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
the  cord  will  readily  explain  these  variations.  The  usual  indications  of 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord  are  :  1.  Local  morbid  sensations,  or  occasionally 
obvious  objective  changes.  2.  Sensory  and  motor  derangements  in  hoik 
legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  there  being  often  complete  sensory 
and  motor  paj-aplegia,  with  marked  derangement  as  regards  reflex  and 
electrical  phenomena,  and  a  tendency  to  rapid  failure  of  nutrition.  3. 
Paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  4.  Sexual  disorder,  in  the  way  of 
constant  priapism,  loss  of  sexual  desire  or  power.  If  the  cord  is  involved 
at  its  upper  part,  the  entire  trunk  with  the  arms  are  implicated,  while 
respiration  becomes  more  or  less  disturbed.  When  only  the  posterior 
columns  are  affected,  co-ordinating  power  over  the  muscles  is  lost.  Mental 
disturbance  or  obvious  signs  of  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
cranial  nerves  are  not  observed  unless  the  disease  extends  to  the  brain, 
but  there  may  be  difficulty  of  deglutition,  mastication,  or  speech  in  some 
forms  of  disease  at  the  summit  of  the  cord. 

Acute  Spinal  Meningitis. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  this  disease  are :  1.  Traumatic 
injury.  2.  Caries  of  the  vertebrae.  3.  Exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  especially  local ;  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  to  strong 
direct  heat  over  the  spine.  4.  Acute  rheumatism  very  rarely.  5. 
Adventitious  deposits  and  tumors,  especially  syphilitic.  6.  Teta- 
nus, chorea,  or  hydrophobia,  it  is  said.  7.  Epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.     8.  Extension  from  cerebral  meningitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The   post-mortem    appeanwces 
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resemble  more  or  less  those  of  cerebral  meningitis.  Usually  the 
membranes  are  extensively  affected,  the  pia  mater  being  very 
vascular,  infiltrated,  and  thickened.  A  soft  exudation  often 
covers  its  surface,  as  well  as  that  of  the  arachnoid,  while  fluid 
occupies  the  subarachnoid  space,  either  turbid  and  flocculent,  or 
more  or  less  puriform  in  appearance.  This  may  be  so  abundant 
as  to  distend  the  dura  mater  considerably.  The  latter  is  fre- 
quently reddened,  and  there  may  be  fluid  between  it  and  the 
bones,  or  it  may  exhibit  signs  of  local  injury  or  irritation. 

Symptoms. — Acute  spinal  meningitis  is  characterized  at  the 
outset  by  signs  of  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  paralysis.  The  early  symptoms  are,  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain  along  the  spine,  but  only  coming  on  when  the 
patieitt  moves;  tenderness  on  deep  pressure,  but  not  very  promi- 
nent as  a  rule ;  pains  shooting  from  the  spine  into  the  limbs  and 
trunk,  but  especially  the  legs,  though  sometimes  they  may  be 
chiefly  felt  in  the  arms  or  even  in  one  arm,  if  the  inflammation  is 
limited ;  some  degree  of  hypersesthesia ;  contraction  of  the  posterior 
muscles,  which  may  cause  opisthotonos,  usually  regarded  as  being 
due  to  tetanic  spasm,  but  also  considered  as  an  instinctive  act  to 
avoid  "  pain  ;"  fits  of  painful  spasm  in  the  limbs,  neck,  and  back, 
with  involuntary  startings  and  jerks,  but  not  the  powerful  spasms 
observed  in  tetanus;  sotae  embarrassment  of  breathing,  which  is 
considerable  if  the  respiratory  muscles  are  affected  with  spasm, 
being  attended  with  a  sense  of  oppression  and  suffocation  ;  occa- 
sionally some  difficulty  of  mastication  and  deglutition,  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  bladder.  The  attack  may  be  ushered  in  with  a  chill, 
followed  by  slight  pyrexia.  The  patient  is  usually  very  restless, 
anxious,  and  sleepless,  but  there  are  no  head-symptoms.  After- 
wards muscu-lar  weakness  is  observed,  beginning  below  and  ex- 
tending upwards,  with  partial  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  In  fatal  cases  death  may  occur  from  implication  of  the 
cerebral  membranes,  or  from  the  cord  being  compressed  by  inflam- 
matory products,  or  becoming  itself  inflamed. 

Chronic  Spinal  Meningitis. 

But  little  is  definitely  known  about  this  morbid  condition.     It 
is  chiefly  met  with  in  connection  with  bone  disease  and  adventi- 
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tious  growths,  especially  syphilitic ;  anatomically  it  may  be  re- 
vealed by  thickening,  induration,  and  roughness  of  the  mem- 
branes; remnants  of  old  inflammatory  products;  adhesions  or 
bands  passing  across  the  subarachnoid  space ;  and  sometimes  cal- 
careous deposits.  Syphilitic  growths  present  the  same  characters 
as  in  the  cerebral  membranes. 

Symptoms. — These  are  described  as  slight  pain  over  some  part 
of  the  spine ;  severe  pains  in  the  limbs  of  a  rheumatic  character ; 
paraesthesiae  in  the  legs,  with  gradually  increa.<«ing  hypiesthesia, 
but  not  complete  ansesthesia ;  slight  spasmodic  movements  in  the 
limbs,  followed  by  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  lower  extremities 
and  gradually  extending  upwards  to  the  trunk,  bladder,  rectum, 
or  even  to  the  arms,  at  first  slight,  but  increasing  very  slowly ; 
persistent  but  subject  to  marked  variations  in  its  course.  Ulti- 
mately there  are  all  the  signs  of  destruction  of  the  cord. 

Acute  Myelitis — Inflammation  of  the  Cord. 

Etiology. — ^Acute  myelitis  may  result  from  caries  of  the 
spine ;  injuries,  including  also  severe  strain  and  concussion  ;  irri- 
tation by  adventitious  growths  or  clots ;  cold,  or  direct  strong 
heat.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  suppression  of  perspiration 
or  of  chronic  discharges,  the  sudden  cure  of  skin  disease,  or 
sexual  excess. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Inflammation  of  the  cord  usually 
begins  in  the  central  gray  matter,  and  may  either  extend  along 
this  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  be  confined  to  one  or  more 
portions  of  the  cord,  spreading  through  its  entire  thickness^,  espe- 
cially opposite  the  lumbar  enlargement.  The  afl^ected  tissue  is 
generally  much  softened,  often  of  cream-like  consistence ;  more 
or  less  reddened  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  may  be  yellowish; 
swollen  and  relaxed,  the  entire  cord  sometimes  presenting  a  dis- 
tended appearance  or  being  nodulated  on  the  surface,  and  the 
central  gray  matter  having  lost  its  contour.  Sometimes  there  are 
small  extravasations  of  blood.  Very  rarely  an  abscess  forms. 
The  microscope  shows  broken-down  nerve  elements,  granules,  or 
blood-cells,  and  granular  or  pus-corpuscles.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  meningitis.  A  form  of  myelitis  is  described  in  which 
the  cord  becomes  indurated  owing  to  fibrinous  exudation.    This 
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has  been  considered  by  some  pathologists  as  always  preceding 
softening ;  by  others,  probably  more  correctly,  as  being  the  result 
of  a  less  acute  process. 

Symptoms. — Myelitis  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
signs  of  irritation  of  the  nerves  observed  in  meningitis,  with  rapid 
development  of  those  indicative  of  destruction  of  the  cord.     Its 

'  special  symptoms  are  described  as  slight  pain  over  the  spine, 
usually  circumscribed,  not  increased  by  movement  or  moderate 
pressure,  but  intensified  by  kneading,  and  especially  by  applying 

'  a  hot  sponge  or  ice,  which  produces  a  burning  sensation  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  inflammation ;  a  feeling  of  constriction  round 
some  part  of  the  trunk,  as. if  it  were  bound  by  a  tight  cord; 
marked  paraisthesise  in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  but  esj)ecially  in  the 
legs,  such  as  tingling,  formication,  furriness,  numbness,  or  sub- 
jective coldness,  speedily  followed  by  paraplegic  or  more  exten- 
sive hypsesthesia  or  anaesthesia ;   marked  restlessnass,  followed 

'  speedily  by  muscular  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
therefore  usually  paraplegic ;  ra})id  loss  of  power  over  the  blad- 
der and  rectum,  not  uncommonly  accompanied  with  great  irrita- 
bility, the  patient  desiring  to  have  the  catheter  passed  very  fre- 
quently ;  and  constant  priapism.  In  the  paralyzed  parts  electric 
sensibility  and  contractility  are  usually  impaired  or  lost;  so,  as 
a  rule,  is  reflex  excitability,  but  should  the  portion  of  the  end 
below  the  seat  of  inflammation  be  healthy,  it  is  exaggerated. 
When  the  myelitis  extends  high  up,  respiration  is  more  or  less 
impeded,  the  voice  is  weak,  and  there  may  be  dysphagia  or  difii- 
culty  of  speech.  There  is  little  or  no  fever.  The  disease  may 
either  soon  terminate  fatally,  or  pass  into  a  more  or  less  chronic 
condition.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  one-half, 
or  to  certain  tracts  of  the  cord,  and  the  symptoms  will  be  limited 
accordingly. 

Chronic  Myelitis — White  Softening — Induration. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Softening  and  induration  of  the 
cord  may  be  considered  together,  as  they  produce  the  same  effects 
clinically,  and  both  may  be  produced  by  acute  or  chronic  mye- 
litis or  gradual  pressure.     Softening  may  also  be  due  to  injury  or 
;  failure  of  nutrition  from  degeneration  of  vessels.     The  softened 
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cord  is  quite  white  in  the  degeuerative  form,  or  it  may  present  a 
more  or  less  red  or  yellowish  color.  Abundant  granular  corpus- 
cles and  granules  are  seen  under  the  microscope.  The  sclerosed 
cord  is  often  very  hard,  tough,  pale,  bloodless,  and  atrophied, 
especially  its  whit«  matter. 

Symptoms. — If  the  cord  becomes  diseased  slowly,  the  signs  of 
this  are  more  or  less  of  the  following  character:  Dull  pain  or 
uneasiness  over  some  portion  of  the  spine,  increased  by  pressure, 
percussion,  a  hot  sponge  or  cold,  but  not  by  movement ;  a  feeling 
of  tightness  round  the  body ;  distressing  panesthesia;,  wandering 
pains,  or  fidgety  sensations  in  the  legs,  followed  by  gradual  loss 
of  feeling  to  complete  anaesthesia,  this  often  extending  up  the 
body  to  a  variable  extent ;  twitch ings,  spasmodic  movements,  and 
cramps  in  the  legs,  with  diminished  power,  dragging  of  the  legs 
in  walking,  and  a  sense  of  heaviness,  ending  in  paraplegia ;  fre- 
quently a  strong  tendency  to  painful  contractions  and  rigidity  in 
the  paralyzed  limbs,  the  legs  being  in  many  cases  drawn  up  in- 
voluntarily if  left  to  themselves,  sometimes  by  jerks,  so  that  the 
joints  become  strongly  flexed,  or  one  or  both  limbs  being  rigidly 
extended ;  increased  reflex  and  electric  irritability  in  the  paralyze*! 
limbs,  provided  the  disease  has  not  extended  down  to  the  roots  of 
the  nerves,  but  if  these  are  involved  the  irritability  is  impaired  or 
lost;  rapid  tendency  to  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  with 
failure  of  circulation  and  nutrition,  the  skin  being  often  covered 
copiously  with  dried  epithelium  scales,  and  bed-sores  being  very 
liable  to  occur ;  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  leading  to  retention,  de- 
composition of  urine  and  cystitis ;  paralysis  of  the  rectum,  with 
unconsciousness  of  the  passage  of  stools ;  gradual  loss  of  sexual 
power  and  inclination,  though  there  is  often  reflex  priapism.  In 
rare  instances  the  cord  may  be  so  extensively  diseased  as  to  pro- 
duce general  paralysis,  with  marked  wasting  of  muscles,  and  loss 
of  electric  irritability. 

Spinal  Congestion. 

This  condition  is  said  to  be  characterized  bv  a  sudden  onset  of 
incomplete  spinal  symptoms,  which  afterwards  disappear,  but  are 
liable  to  relapse,  viz.,  some  dull  aching  along  the  spine,  increased 
by  heat,  but  not  by  movement  or  pressure ;  aching  pains  in  the 
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limbs,  with  variable  parsesthesia,  as  tingling  in  the  toes  and  fingers, 
lumbness,  or  sometimes  by penesthesia,  but  no  anaesthesia;  twiteh- 
ings  in  the  limbs,  with  partial  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  or  sometimes 
^he  arms,  often  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  but  no  etident  altera- 
tion in  reflex  irritability  or  in  electric  irritability  or  sensibility, 
yr  any  tendency  to  wasting  or  other  signs  of  impaired  nutrition. 
The  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  involved.  Slight  motor  and  sen- 
jory  disturbances  accompany  constant  mechanical  congestion  of 
the  cord,  such  as  that  which  results  from  chronic  heart  disease. 

Spinal  Hemorrhage. 

Blood  may  escape  into  the  cord  itself,  between  the  membranes, 
3r  outside  the  dura  mater.  Injury  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
cause,  but  occasionally  a  vessel  gives  way  spontaneously. 

Symi»toms. — 1.  Into  the  Cord. — This  is  evidenced  bv  sudden 
acute  pain  in  the  back,  with  signs  of  severe  shock  to  the  system, 
the  patient  being  often  unconscious;  complete  and  permanent 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  legs  or  more  extensively ; 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  and  priapism.  2.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Membranes. — If  the  hemorrhage  is  abundant  the 
symptoms  are  as  above ;  but  usually  there  are  at  first  indications  of 
sudden  severe  irritation,  in  the  way  of  painful  sensations  shooting 
from  the  spine,  hypersesthesia,  painful  spasmodic  movements  in 
the  limbs,  opisthotonos,  or  even  strong  convulsive  movements, 
followed  by  paralytic  symptoms. 

Adventitious  Growths  in  the  Cord. 

Various  tumors  have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  cord, 
but  cancer,  syphilitic  deposit,  and  tubercle  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  symptoms  are  localized  pain  in  the  back,  especially  in 
cancer,  neuralgic  pains,  shooting  from  this  point  into  the  limbs  or 
trunk,  due  to  irritation  of  the  nerves,  with  paraesthesite,  followed 
by  anajsthesia,  if  the  cord  becomes  destroyed;  muscular  disturb- 
ance, followed  by  paralysis,  in  some  cases  beginning  on  one  side, 
and  extending  gradually  to  the  other.  There  may  be^  objective 
evidences  of  tumor  on  careful  examination.  If  the  growth  is  in 
the  cord  itself,  there  will  be  only  gradual  loss  of  its  functions  up 
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to  the  part  involved.  In  the  case  of  syphilitic  disease  the  symp- 
toms often  ijnprove  greatly  or  entirely  disappear  under  appro- 
priate treatment,  owing  to  removal  of  the  deposit.  Signs  of  some 
cachexia  may  be  present,  or  of  tumor  in  other  parts. 

Locomotor  Ataxy. 

Etiology. — The  exciting  causes  of  this  complaint  are  ver}' 
obscure.  It  has  been  chiefly  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  especially  when  combined  with  fatigue,  as  from  lying  on  the 
damp  ground  after  marching,  injury,  syphilis,  and  venereal  ex- 
cess or  masturbation.  It  is  by  far  most  common  among  males, 
and  most  cases  occur  between  35  and  50  years  of  age.  Heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  said  to  exist  occasionally. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  lesion  which  gives  rise  to 
locomotor  ataxy  is  localized  mainly  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord.  These  undergo  a  peculiar  degeneration,  which  begins  close 
to  the  posterior  fissure,  and  then  spreads  latemlly,  so  as  partly 
to  implicate  the  gray  coniua.  In  the  early  stage  the  columns 
appear  gray  or  grayish-red,  semi-translucent,  and  softened.  Mi- 
croscopic examination  reveals  that  the  nerve-elements  are  im^re 
or  less  atrophied,  or  have  disappeared  entirely,  their  place  being 
occupied  by  new  connective-tissue,  developed  from  the  neuroglia, 
exhibiting  abundant  nuclei,  fine  granules,  and  fat,  with  a  few 
granular  cells.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  also  become 
similarly  altered.  The  change  may  advance  gradually  upwards 
into  the  brain.  In  time  the  new  tissue  replaces  all  the  nerve- 
elements,  and  develops  into  filaments,  so  that  the  cord  and  nerves 
become  more  opaque,  much  atrophied  and  shrunken,  alteretl  in 
shape,  and  indurated  or  sclerosed.  The  membranes  behind  are 
implicated  in  time,  and  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cord  may  be- 
come diseased. 

Hymi*tom8. — Locomotor  ataxy  sets  in  insidiously,  and  nms  a 
very  chronic  course.  .  Certain  premonitory  symptoms  occur,  which 
may  last  for  months  or  years.  These  may  be  arrange<i  as — 1. 
Sensory  derangements  in  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  IxkIv, 
viz.,  an  unusual  sense  of  fatigue  after  slight  exertion ;  painful 
sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs  and  about  the  joints 
from  time  to  time,  supposed  to  be  rheumatic,  and  also  sudden^ 
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fxtremely  severe  neuralgic  pahis  of  momentary  duration^  described 
as  darting,  boring,  cutting,  throbbing,  like  an  electric  shock,  &c.; 
hypersesthesia,  dyssesthesia,  or  pariesthesise  of  the  skin.  2.  Dw- 
wder  of  vmoHy  and  objective  changes  in  connection  with  the  eyes, 
Buch  as  dimness  of  vision  at  times,  or  even  complete  amaurosis, 
diplopia,  slight  strabismus  or  ptosis;  atrophy  of  the  disk,  or 
chronic  neuritis.  3.  Sexucd  derangement.  It  is  said  that  sexual 
desire  is  usually  increased  at  first.  Trousseau  states  that  there 
is  in  the  early  period  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  repeating  sexual 
intercourse  a  great  many  times  within  a  short  period.  Soon, 
however,  sexual  power  and  desire  are  gradually  lost.  Sperma- 
torrhoea is  frequently  complained  of.  4.  In  some  cases  there  is 
%  difficulty  in  retaining  the  urinCy  the  patient  being  obliged  to 
obey  the  call  to  urinate  instantly ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  reten- 
tion has  been  observed. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  the  symptoms  are  very 
characteristic,  and  chiefly  point  to  a  loss  of  the  power  of  co-ordi- 
nating the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  of  the  muscular  sense.  At  first 
the  patient  feels  that,  he  is  losing  control  over  the  movement  of 
his  legs,  and  that  he  cannot  walk  steadily  or  firmly  without  sup- 
port, but  slips  about,  and  has  an  uncertain  gait.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticed  in  the  dark,  and  the  patient  finds  he  has  to  pay 
attention  to  the  movements  of  the  legs,  in  order  to  carry  them  on 
properly.  In  time  the  signs  of  impaired  co-ordination  are  very 
evident,  when  the  patient  is  made  to  walk.  He  is  very  unsteady 
in  his  movements,  tends  to  stagger  and  advance  precipitately, 
ind  during  progression  lifts  the  foot  up  to  an  unnecessary  height, 
then  throws  it  forwards  and  outwards,  and  brings  down  the  heel 
sv'ith  a  heavy  stamp.  On  turning  suddenly,  he  staggers  or  falls, 
3ind  the  same  is  the  case  if  he  shuts  his  eyes  when  standing. 
There  is  no  paralysis,  as  is  shown  by  the  legs  being  easily  moved 
in  all  directions  in  the  lying  posture.  At  last  walking  is  impos- 
jible,  the  legs  being  thrown  hither  and  thither,  without  any  ap- 
[)earance  of  design,  when  any  attempt  at  movement  is  made. 
The  muscles  do  not  waste.  The  condition  of  electric  irritability 
is  doubtful,  some  affirming  that  it  becomes  much  impaired,  others 
!;hat  it  remains  normal ;  in  the  early  stage  it  is  often  exalted. 
Sensation  is  frequently  much  altered ;  the  pains  in  the  limbs  con- 
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tinue,  cutaneous  sensibility  is  impaired,  the  patient  not  feeling 
the  floor  properly,  but  having  a  sensation  as  if  he  were  treading 
on  wool  or  sand,  and  sometimes  there  are  spots  of  complete 
anaesthesia  to  all  stimuli,  except  heat  and  cold.  Muscular  sense 
is  also  more  or  less  diminished,  or  even  lost,  in  advanced  cases, 
the  patient  not  being  aware  of  the  position  of  his  legs  when 
lying  down,  unless  he  is  looking  at  them.  The  electro-sensibility 
is  said  to  be  impaired  in  those  muscles  in  which  the  muscular 
sense  is  affected.  There  is  no  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  as  a  rule,  but  the  former  may  certainly  be  much 
affected. 

In  some  cases  the  ataxic  condition  spreads  to  the  arms,  head 
and  neck,  and  trunk.  Not  uncommonly  there  is  ptosis  of  one 
eye,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  complete  amaurosis,  with 
atrophy  of  the  disk.  These  conditions  result  from  extension  of 
the  disease  to  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  Now  and  then  there  is 
mental  disturbance.  Ultimately  the  entire  cord  may  become 
involved,  so  that  there  is  actual  paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  with  implication  of  the  rectum  and  bladder. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

GENERAL    DIAGNOSIS,   PEOGNOSIS,    AND     TEE  AT- 
MENT  OF  OEGANIC  NEEVOUS  DISEASES, 

In  considering  this  subject  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
cases  into  groups,  each  presenting  certain  clinical  phenomena  in 
common  which  separate  it  from  the  rest. 

Diagnosis. 

1.  The  first  matter  to  determine  in  any  case  of  organic  nervous 
disease  is,  whether  the  lesion  is  cerebral,  fpinal,  or  peripheral. 
The  general  clinical  characters  of  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases 
respectively  have  already  been  pointed  out,  and  they  can  usually 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  readily,  if  attention  is  paid  to 
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them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  both  the  brain  and  cord  may 
be  involved.  Peripheral  disease  is  generally  easily  recognized  by 
the  localization  of  the  symptoms  and  the  existence  of  some  obvious 
cause.  Local  nervous  phenomena  may,  however,  be  the  result  of 
limited  or  commencing  central  disease.  The  use  of  electricity 
affords  much  aid  in  recognizing  the  seat  of  lesion  in  case  of  paral- 
ysis, as  explained  in  a  previous  chapter. 

2.  The  diagnosis  of  affections  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
will  be  considered  next. 

(i.)  Acute  Inflammatory  Diseases, — a.  These  have  to  be  distin- 
guished from  various  extrinsic  diseases  attended  with  severe 
nervous  symptoms,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  ttiberctdar 
fneningiiis  occurring  in  children.  The  principal  affections  of  this 
class  with  which  they  may  be  confounded  are  acute  exanthematay 
especially  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers ;  pneumonia  and  other  acute 
inflammatory  affections;  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
children,  particularly  if  acute  and  attended  with  fever  and  marked 
cerebral  disturbance ;  anomalous  cases  of  fever,  with  brain-symp- 
toms (brain  fever)  ;  great  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  especially 
as  the  result  of  bad  feeding,  prolonged  diarrhoea,  or  some  lower- 
ing illness ;  and  various  derangements  giviug  rise  to  reflex  con- 
vulsions or  delirium.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  revealing  some 
cause  of  cerebral  inflammation  or  of  one  of  the  other  complaints ; 
age,  constitutional  condition,  and  hereditary  tendencies  of  the 
patient ;  mode  of  onset  of  the  attack  ;  careful  examination  into 
the  symptoms,  particularly  as  to  the  -degree  and  character  of 
those  referable  to  the  head,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  indica- 
tions of  cerebral  lesion,  in  the  way  of  motor  or  sensory  disorder, 
the  intensity  and  course  of  pyrexia,  the  symptoms  connected  with 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  those  characteristic  of  the  various  fevers ; 
physical  examination  of  the  difterent  organs ;  and  the  course  and 
progress  of  the  case,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  relied  on  in  diag- 
nosis. It  is  frequently  impossible  at  first  to  tell  in  the  case  of 
children  whether  they  are  suffering  from  tubercular  meningitis  or 
one  of  the  complaints  above  mentioned.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  watch  the  case  carefully  and  ob- 
serve its  progress,  at  the  same  time  employing  some  judicious 
treatment,  and  the  diflUculty  will  in  most  instances  be  cleared  up 
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before  loug.  6.  Inflammatory  diseases  have  to  be  separated  from 
other  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  which  give  rise  to  signs  of 
cerebral  excitement.  Acute  meningitis  in  an  adult  may  be  simu- 
lated by  active  congedion,  in  which,  however,  the  symptoms  are 
but  temporary  and  usually  slight,  with  little  or  no  fever; 
delirium  tremens;  or  acute  mania.  In  the  last  two  conditions 
there  is  rarely  much  difficulty,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to 
the  previous  history  and  the  symptoms  present.  In  mania  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  fixed  delusions,  and  absence  of  fever  or 
of  signs  of  vascular  excitement  about  the  head  are  important  io 
diagnosis.  In  doubtful  cases  the  sujiervention  of  spasmodic  and 
paralytic  phenomena  or  of  coma  usually  soon  reveals  the  exist- 
ence of  meningitis.  Meningeal  hotmorrhage  and  cerebral  tumor 
have  in  rare  instances  been  mistaken  for  tubercular  meningitis. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammatory  softening  and  that  due  to 
thrombosis  often  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  occasionally 
hemorrluige  simulates  cerebritis  at  first,  c.  The  diagnosis  of 
meningitis  from  cerebritis  and  its  consequences,  and  of  simple 
from  tubercular  meningitis  calls  for  a  few  remarks.  Meningitis 
and  cerebritis  are  frequently  more  or  less  combined,  but  the 
latter  is  distinguished  mainly  by  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  excite- 
ment being  much  less  marked  and  of  short  duration,  or  even 
absent  altogether,  while  those  indicative  of  failure  of  the  cerebral 
functions  rapidly  supervene  ;  there  is  also  much  less  local  vascular 
excitement  and  general  pyrexia.  The  chief  circumstances  by 
which  tubercular  is  distinguished  from  simple  meningitis  are,  the 
age  of  the  patient  in  many  cases  ;  the  presence  of  signs  of  the 
tubercular  diathesis  or  a  history  of  the  hereditary  taint ;  and  ab- 
sence of  any  other  obvious  cause  of  meningitis ;  more  marked  and 
prolonged  premonitory  symptoms,  with  insidious  onset ;  evidences 
of  inflammation,  chiefly  at  the  base,  at  first  with  less  j>sychical  dis- 
turbance, there  being  no  wild  delirium ;  headache,  more  in  severe 
paroxysms  ;  less  fever  or  local  vascular  excitement ;  the  special 
characters  of  the  pulse ;  less  rapid  course. 

(ii.)  Apoplectic  Diseases, — These  constitute  a  most  important 
class  of  cases.  The  comatose  condition  may  either  be  developed 
more  or  less  suddenly  while  the  patient  is  under  observation ;  or 
he  may  be  found  in  an  unconscious  state.     The  fir»t  thing  to  be 
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determined  in  a  ease  of  insensibility  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown 
is  whether  this  is  due  to  syncope  or  shock,  asphyxia  or  conia.  The 
characteristic  features  of  each  of  these  conditions  have  been  al- 
ready described  and  need  not  be  further  alluded  to  here.  The 
ordinary  causes  acting  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  which  are 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  explanation  of  unconsciousness,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  evident,  are — a.  Injury  to  the  head.  b.  Epileptic 
or  other  convulsive  seizures,  c.  Urseraia.  d.  Poisoning  by 
alcohol  or  opium,  e.  Sunstroke.  /.  Certain  organic  affections  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  viz.,  congestion ;  hemorrhage  into 
the  brain,  or  meninges ;  embolism  or  thrombosis,  or  rapid  serous 
effusion. 

In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis,  the  following  course 
should  be  pursued : 

1.  Inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  attack,  and  if  there 
is  any  known  cause  of  it.  Thus  there  may  be  a  history  of  injury, 
>pium-poisoning,  or  alcoholism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  seizure  occurs  may  exclude  these  al- 
together, but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  symptoms  of 
jpium-poisoning  may  not  appear  until  some  time  after  the  poison 
bas  been  taken.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  patient  is  found  in 
I  state  of  insensibility,  and  no  history  can  be  obtained.  If  this 
bappens  in  a  house,  it  is  requisite,  in  any  suspicious  case,  to  look 
for  bottles  which  might  have  contained  poison.  If  the  attack 
las  come  on  under  observation,  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain 
whether  it  came  on  spontaneously  or  followed  some  obvious 
muse,  as  sudden  effort  or  a  fit  of  auger ;  whether  it  was  sudden  in 
ts  onset,  or  more  or  less  gradual^  and  if  preceded  or  not  by  mental 
iisturbance,  local  sensory  or  motor  disorder,  or  other  symptoms ; 
ind  if  any  convulsive  movements  were  observed  at  or  soon  after 
ihe  beginning  of  the  attack.  This  information  gives  much  aid  in 
listinguishiug  organic  lesions  from  each  other,  while  the  occur- 
•ence  of  convulsions  entirely  excludes  poisoning.  The  age  of  the 
mtient  should  be  ascertained  if  it  is  known. 

2.  Next,  careful  examination  of  the  patient  must  be  made, 
loting  especially  the  following  particulars :  The  apparent  age, 
general  conformation  and  appearance,  whether  full  and  plethoric 
)r  the  reverse,  and  if  there  are  marked  signs  of  decay  ;  the  color 
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of  the  face,  whether  indicating  congestion  or  shock  ;  if  any  signs 
of  injury  about  the  head  can  be  discovered  ;  whether  there  are 
any  indications  that  the  attack  began  with  convulsions,  such  as 
the  tongue  being  bitten  ;  the  odor  of  the  breath,  which  may  reveal 
alcohol,  opium,  or  uraemia;  the  degree  of  insensibility,  deep  coma 
usually  indicating  hemorrhage  or  poisoning ;  the  state  of  the 
pupils,  any  inequality  showing  some  cerebral  organic  lesion,  while 
extreme  contraction  is  a  sign  of  opium-poisoning,  though  the 
same  condition  is  now  and  then  observed  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
while  the  pupils  are  greatly  dilated  at  the  close  in  cases  of  opium- 
poisoning  ;  if  there  are  any  evidences  of  unilateral  motar  disorder^ 
looking  especially  for  paralysis,  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to 
one  side,  tremors,  spasmodic  movements  or  rigidity,  these  afford- 
ing proof  of  some  cerebral  lesion,  though  their  absence  does  not  ex- 
clude this,  while  marked  spasm  or  rigidity  is  in  favor  of  plugging 
of  vessels  or  meningeal  hemorrhage ;  the  character  of  the  breathing, 
slow,  labored,  and  stertorous  respiration  being  usually  only  observed 
in  the  profound  coma  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  narcotic  poison- 
ing ;  the  state  of  the  pulse.  It  is  highly  important  to  examine  the 
heart  and  vessels,  valvular  disease  or  some  other  condition  likely  to 
give  rise  to  embolism  may  be  thus  discovered.  Cardiac  enlargement 
is  often  associated  with  cerebral  congestion  or  hemorrhage  ;  while 
in  cases  of  thrombosis  the  heart  is  usually  very  weak  or  fatty; 
very  degenerate  vessels  may  accompany  either  hemorrhage  or 
thrombosis.  The  urin£  should  also  be  tested,  and  some  mav  be 
removed  by  the  catheter  if  necessary.  Bright's  disease,  however, 
may  be  associated  with  uriemia,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  throm- 
bosis. The  detection  of  alcohol  in  the  urine  has  been  considered 
useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  alcoholism.  If  the  patient  vomits,  the 
matter  vomited  ought  to  be  examined  in  any  doubtful  case,  and 
it  may  be  even  desirable  to  use  the  stomach-pump. 

3.  The  progress  and  issue  of  a  case  often  gives  much  informa- 
tion as  to  its  nature.  Thus  opium-poisoning  and  hemorrhage  on 
a  very  extensive  scale  or  into  certain  parts  soon  terminate  fatally. 
In  a  considerable  experience  of  cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning  at 
the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  I  never  knew  one  terminate 
fatally,  even  when  the  coma  was  very  deep.     The  course  of  a 
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case  affords  important  help  in  distinguishing  between  cerebral 
congestion,  hemorrhage,  and  plugging  of  vessels. 

There  are  some  points  of  practical  importance  which  demand 
notice.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pronounce  a 
person  merely  drunk,  in  whom  there  are  signs  of  this  condition, 
as  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  some  serious  injury  to  the  head 
or  organic  lesion  in  the  brain.  Grave  mistakes  have  not  infre- 
quently been  made  in  this  matter.  Alcoholic  poisoning  may  be 
met  with  in  very  young  children,  even  in  infants.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  or  impossible  to  tell  whether  comatose  symptoms 
are  due  to  some  evident  injury  to  the  head,  or  to  a  sudden  cere- 
bral lesion  which  has  caused  the  patient  to  fall,  and  has  thus  led 
to  the  injury. 

(iii.)  The  occurrence  of  suddeii  or  rapidly  developed  hemiplegia 
without  loss  of  consciousness  indicates  either  hemorrhage  into  the 
brain  or  plugging  of  vessels.  The  probability  is  always  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  and  the  diagnosis  is  still  more  certain  if  the  paral- 
ysis is  not  suddenly  complete,  but  increases  and  extends  in  a 
progressive  manner. 

(iv.)  Chronic  Organic  Affections  of  the  Brain  and  Meninges, — 
Not  uncommonly  head-symptoms  are  complained  of  more  or  less 
constantly,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  &c.,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  these  depend  upon  some  extrinsic  disturbance, 
especially  connected  with  the  digestive  organs,  heart  or  kidneys, 
or  upon  some  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  such  as  congestion 
or  disease  of  the  nerves.  It  is  always  well  to  give  a  cautious 
opinion  in  these  cases.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient ; 
presence  or  absence  of  marked  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  state  of  the  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys ;  and  the 
precise  nature  of  the  symptoms  complained  of  will  usually  clear 
up  the  diagnosis.  Any  sensory  or  motor  disorder  in  the  limbs, 
especially  if  always  on  one  side  or  fixed  in  the  same  spot,  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  principal  chronic  cerebral  diseases  between  which  a  diag- 
nosis has  to  be  usually  made  are,  chronic  meningitis ^  softening,  and 
tumor.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  often  associated 
together,  when  these  symptoms  are  more  or  less  combined.  The 
chief  points  to  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis  are :  1.  The  history 
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of  the  case,  as  revealing  some  local  cause  of  meningitis,  or  a 
syphilitic  taint ;  or  the  absence  of  any  such  cause.  2.  The  age, 
general  condition,  and  state  of  the  main  organs  and  vessels, 
softening  being  generally  accompanied  with  signs  of  marked  de- 
generation, and  occurring  in  old  persons,  or  those  prematurely 
aged.  There  may  be  signs  of  some  constitutioual  taint  associated 
with  tumor y  or  of  morbid  deposits  in  other  parts,  especially  can- 
cerous, tubercular,  or  syphilitic.  3.  The  seat,  intensity,  and 
characters  of  headache.  4.  The  mental  condition,  meningitlt 
being  chiefly  characterized  by  excitement,  alternating  with  de- 
pression, and  softening  by  gradual  and  permanent  impairment  of 
the  mental  faculties,  while  in  tumor  the  mind  is  often  quite 
natural.  5.  The  character  and  mode  of  distribution  of  sensorv 
and  motor  disturbances.  These  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  each  disease,  and  they  are  very 
important.  6.  The  appearances  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 
As  to  the  nature  of  a  tumor  in  the  brain,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusion.  Some  indications  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  age  of  the  patient,  signs  of  some  cachexia,  or  of 
morbid  growths  in  other  parts.  7.  Occasionally  there  are  ex- 
ternal objective  signs  of  tumor. 

Epileptiform  seizures  may  occur  in  the  coui-se  of  the  diseases 
just  considered.  These  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  true 
epileptic  fits,  by  their  irregular  character,  and  by  the  existence  of 
symptoms  indicative  of  one  of  these  morbid  states. 

The  differences  between  chronic  hydrocephalus  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  brain  in  children,  each  of  which  causes  enlargement  of  the 
head,  have  been  previously  pointed  out. 

(v.)  The  determination  of  the  exact  seat  of  apy  organic  lesion 
in  connection  with  the  brain  or  its  membranes  is  often  verv  diffi- 
cult,  requiring  careful  consideration  of  all  the  clinical  phenomena 
observed  ;  the  ophthalmoscope  oflen  affords  such  aid.  This  sul>- 
ject  has  been  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  so  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable in  a  work  such  as  this.  Probably,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ments now  being  carried  on,  with  the  view  of  fixing  more  clearly 
the  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  (notably  those  of  Dr. 
Ferrier),  as  well  as  of  careful  and  extended  clinical  observation, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  situation  of  a  cerebral  disease  may 
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be  made  out  with  much  accuracy.  My  friend,  Dr.  Gowers,  has 
drawn  my  particular  attention  to  the  necessity  of  testing  the  field 
of  vuion  in  order  to  localize  a  cerebral  lesion.  For  instance, 
partial  double  hemiopia  is  often  present  when  unsuspected  by  the 
patient.  This  shows  disease  of  the  optic  fibres  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  hemiopia,  behind  the  commissure,  or  of  their  tern^inations 
in  the  central  ganglia,  corpora  geniculata,  or  optic  thalamus. 
Hence  when  other  nervous  symptoms  are  bilateral,  this  hemiopia 
may  afford  the  only  indication  as  to  the  side  which  is  affected, 
and  it  may  be  the  means  of  still  further  localizing  the  mischief 
to  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  contiguous  to  the  optic  tract  and 
ganglia.  If  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  commissure  itself,  which 
is  very  rare,  the  loss  of  vision  is  not  on  the  same  side  in  both  eyes, 
but  the  two  outer  or  two  inner  fields  are  lost. 

4.  The  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes 
needs  but  brief  notice.  Acute  meningitis  may  be  mistaken  for 
tetanus,  spinal  congestion,  or  spinal  irritation,  but  there  is  rarely 
any  difficulty  in  separating  them.  Myelitis  is  distinguished  from 
meningitis  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  irritation,  with  rapid 
occurrence  of  signs  of  destruction  of  the  cord  and  failure  of  its 
functions.  Chronic  affections  of  the  cord  may  be  simulated  by 
hysterical  or  reflex  paraplegia.  The  characters  of  the  former 
have  been  already  pointed  out.  In  reflex  paraplegia  some  cause 
can  be  discovered,  the  paralysis  being  in  proportion  to  this,  and 
generally  partial  and  incomplete;  there  is  no  wasting  of  muscles; 
usually  sensibility  is  normal ;  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  are 
but  little  or  not  at  all  affected.  The  paralysis  disappears  if  the 
cause  is  removed.  Chronic  softening  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  local  sensations,  and  permanent  paralytic  and  other 
symptoms.  Syphilis  is  a  most  important  cause  of  spinal  disease, 
and  where  there  is  a  history  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  treatment 
directed  against  this  should  always  be  had  recourse  to,  when 
the  symptoms,  if  due  to  syphilitic  deposit,  are  either  greatly 
improved  or  entirely  got  rid  of.  The  signs  of  other  adventitious 
growths,  hemorrhage,  &c.,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
account  already  given  of  these  morbid  conditions.  Locomotor 
ataxy  is  usually  easily  recognized  by  the  history  of  the  case  and 
signs  of  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  without  paralysis. 
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Prognosis. 

1.  Any  acut€  inflammation  in  connection  with  the  brain  or  its 
membranes  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  great  majority  of 
cases  end  fatally.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  tubercular 
meningitis  is  ever  recovered  from,  at  all  events  when  it  is  fully 
developed.  If  a  case  should  end  favorably,  the  cerebral  func- 
tions are  permanently  affected  more  or  less. 

2.  The  immediate  prognosis  in  apoplectic  seizures  due  to  cerebral 
lesions  varies  much,  and  a  very  cautious  opinion  ought  always  to  be 
given,  the  case  being  thoroughly  watched.  If  the  coma  is  merely 
due  to  congestion^  the  patient  will  soon  recover.  The  chief  cir- 
cumstances which  increase  the  gravity  of  the  immediate  prognosis 
in  cases  of  hemorrhage  are:  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  with 
very  degenerate  vessels ;  a  history  of  previous  attacks ;  the  occur- 
rence of  convulsions  at  the  outset,  or  of  marked  rigidity  or  spas- 
modic movements  at  an  early  period  ;  a  progressive  character  of 
the  attack ;  very  deep  and  prolonged  coma,  with  involuntary 
passage  of  urine  and  fseces ;  general  paralysis ;  great  dilatation 
and  immobility  of  the  pupils,  or  extreme  contraction  ;  a  very 
slow  or  rapid  pulse ;  signs  of  profound  shock,  with  feeble  circula- 
tion, pallor,  cold  sweats,  &c.  As  to  the  ultimate  prognosis,  sup- 
posing consciousness  to  be  restored,  this  can  only  be  determined 
by  watching  the  case  for  some  time  and  noting  its  progress ;  and 
the  same  is  true  when  hemiplegia  sets  in  without  coma.  Right 
hemiplegia  is  said  to  be  less  favorable  than  left.  Anaesthesia  in 
any  part  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  a  bad  sign,  also  the  occurrence 
of  occasional  severe  pains.  If  there  is  no  improvement  within 
a  month,  if  the  paralyzed  limbs  show  a  marked  tendency  to  per- 
manent rigidity,  and  if  electric  irritability  becomes  impaired  or 
lost,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable.  The  leg  may  recover 
power,  while  the  arm  remains  permanently  paralyzed.  After 
hemorrhage  the  mental  faculties  are  often  quite  restored,  though 
the  paralysis  is  persistent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  clot 
in  the  brain  may  cause  serious  inflammation  of  its  substance,  and 
thus  prove  fatal  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. 

Embolism  or  thrombosis  b  not  so  frequently  speedily  &tal  as 
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hemorrhage,  but  the  subsequent  history  is  generally  very  unfavor- 
'■  able,  both  as  regards  the  mental  condition  and  the  paralysis,  espe- 
■  cially  in  eases  of  thrombosis,  where  the  vessels  are  much  diseased, 
these  often  going  on  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 

3.  In  chronic  brain  affections  the  prognosis  is  very  uncertain. 
AH  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  always  serious,  and  that  at  any 
moment  dangerous  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise,  which  may  end 
'  in  speedy  death.    If  the  disease  is  due  to  syphilis  much  good  may 
often  be  effected,  however,  by  proper  treatment.     If  there  are 
indications  of  constant  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  with 
degeneration  of  the  vessels,  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage or  thrombosis  should  be  recognized. 
';      4.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  cord  &r  its  membranes  is  also  very 
i  grave,  and  often  proves  rapidly  fatal,  but  myelitis  may  remain  as 
I  a  chronic  affection.     Once  the  cord  is  destroyed  by  any  acute  or 
chronic  disease,  there  is  permanent  paralysis  in  the  parts  below 
the  seat  of  lesion,  but  cases  of  this  kind  frequently  linger  a  long 
while,  and  the  patient   may  enjoy  good  general  health.     Bed- 
sores, cystitis,  and  other  untoward  complications,  are  very  liable 
to  arise,  however.     Symptoms  due  to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cord 
improve  greatly  under  appropriate   treatment   in   many  cases. 
Locomotor  ataxy  is  not  usually  amenable  to  treatment  when  fully 
established,  but  in   early  cases   much  good  may  be  done.     Its 
progress  is  very  slow. 

Treatment. 

1.  Of  Acute  Meningitis  and  Cerebritis. — Unfortunately  direct 
treatment  is  of  very  little  service  in  these  diseases,  and  my  own 
experience  of  a  good  number  of  cases  at  the  Liverpool  Northern 
Hospital  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  measures  recommended  by 
some  high  authorities,  viz.,  bleeding,  severe  purging,  mercurializa- 
tion,  and  extensive  blistering.  The  measures  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  useful  in  the  early  stage  are,  to  place  the  patient  in  a 
well- ventilated,  cool,  quiet,  and  somewhat  darkened  room,  in  a 
comfortable  bed,  with  the  head  high ;  to  enjoin  perfect  freedom 
from  every  kind  of  disturbance ;  to  cut  the  hair  very  short,  or 
shave  the  head,  and  apply  cold  assiduously  but  cautioiisly  by 
means  of  the  ice-bag ;  or  irrigation ;  to  open  the  bowels  tolerably 
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freely,  a  dose  of  calomel  or  croton  oil  being  useful  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  enemata ;  to  limit  the  diet  to  beef  tea  and  milk  ;  and  if 
there  are  signs  of  vascular  excitement,  to  apply  a  few  leeches 
over  the  temples.  Convulsions  are  best  treated  by  bromide  of 
potassium  in  full  doses,  especially  in  cases  of  tubercular  menin- 
gitis. Opium  must  be  avoided.  In  the  later  stages  a  blister  may 
be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  a  couple  behind  the  ears, 
but  the  advantage  of  blistering  the  whole  scalp,  as  has  been  advo- 
cated, seems  to  me  very  doubtful.  Should  there  be  symptoms  of 
adynamia,  stimulants  are  needed,  especially  brandy,  ammonia, 
and  ether,  with  abundant  liquid  nourishment,  and  if  the  patient 
is  unconscious,  they  may  be  injected  between  the  teeth,  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  or  administered  by  enemata.  Care  must  be  taken 
throughout  to  keep  the  feet  warm,  to  attend  to  cleanliness,  and 
see  that  the  bladder  is  properly  emptied.  Sinapisms  and  flying 
blisters  over  the  limbs  are  recommended  to  endeavor  to  rouse 
the  patient  in  the  later  stages,  but  they  are  not  of  much  use. 
Should  meningitis  arise  in  connection  with  rheumatic  fever,  appli- 
cation of  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  joints  might  be  of  service. 

2.  Oj  Apoplectic  Diseases, — Here  it  is  only  intended  to  consider 
the  treatment  of  an  apoplectic  attack  from  some  organic  cause, 
but  I  would  just  remark  that  in  cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  un- 
certain, it  is  desirable  to  empty  the  stomach  at  once,  by  mean? 
of  the  stomach-pump,  lest  the  symptoms  should  be  due  to  some 
poison.  In  this  class  of  cases,  the  first  principle  in  treatment 
ought  to  be,  7iot  to  interfere  immediately  unless  there  is  some  clear  in- 
dication for  this.  Formerly  venesection  was  at  once  resorted  to, 
and  is  now  but  too  often  followed  as  (V  routine  practice.  In  many 
cases  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  if  possible  in  bed,  with  the  head  high ;  loosen  all 
clothing  about  the  neck  and  chest ;  allow  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
enjoin  perfect  quiet.  If  the  attack  is  merely  due  to  congestion, 
recovery  will  soon  follow.  Should  the  case  be  one  of  hemorrhage, 
and  there  are  signs  of  marked  plethora,  unquestionably  venesec- 
tion may  be  useful,  but  it  is  rarely  needed ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  condition  may  be  one  of  shock,  and  then  stimulant  enemata, 
heat,  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  and  such  measures  are  in- 
dicated, particularly  when  the  coma  is  due  to  plugging  of  vessels. 
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The  practice  of  placing  a  drop  or  two  of  croton  oil  on  the  tongue 
is  useful  in  many  cases.  If  the  comatose  state  continues  long, 
the  patient  must  be  supported,  sinapisms  applied  to  various  parts, 
and  the  bladder  attended  to.  If  consciousness  returns,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  completely  at  rest,  free  from  all  mental  disturbance, 
and  upon  low  diet,  until  the  period  of  danger  from  inflammation 
has  passed.  Should  this  condition  be  excited,  the  hair  may  be 
cut,  and  cold  applied,  or  small  blisters.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  these  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  sudden  hemiplegia  only, 
must  depend  upon  their  progress.  The  main  principles  are  to 
support  the  general  health,  especially  by  proper  diet,  and  hygienic 
conditions,  and  tonics ;  avoid  all  forms  of  mental  disturbance,  and 
treat  symptoms,  particularly  paralysis.  Iodide  of  potassium  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  have  been  supposed  to  aid  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  clot.  A  blister  occasionally  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  may  be  useful. 

3.  Oj  Chronic  Cerebral  Diseases, — The  principles  of  treatment 
in  these  affections  are  very  simple,  viz. :  a.  To  keep  the  mind  free 
from  every  possible  excitement  or  anxiety,  and  forbid  any  mental 
labor:  in  short  to  keep  the  brain  as  much  at  rest  as  possible. 
6.  To  support  the  general  health  by  good  food,  fresh  air,  quinine, 
iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  hypo  phosphites,  c.  To  aid  absorption  of 
morbid  products,  iodide  of  potassium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
hydrarg.  c.  cretA  are  given  in  cases  of  chronic  meningitis,  and 
they  are  especially  important  in  syphilitic  disease.  Occasional 
blisters  are  also  supposed  to  promote  absorption,  d.  To  treat 
symptoms,  especially  headache,  paralysis,  restlessness,  and  sleep- 
lessness, by  hyoscyamus,  cannabis  indica,  or  chloral ;  and  con- 
vulsive seizures,  by  bromide  of  potassium.  Acute  symptoms 
may  arise,  calling  for  interference.  With  regard  to  chronic  hydro- 
cephaluSj  diuretics  are  recommended,  with  the  view  of  causing 
absorption  of  the  fluid.  Pressure  around  the  head  by  a  bandage 
or  strapping,  and  removal  of  the  fluid  by  a  fine  trocar,  or  the 
aspirateur,  have  also  been  employed. 

4.  OJ  Spinal  Diseases. — In  acute  inflammations  the  patient 
should  be  kept  at  rest,  lying  on  the  side,  or  in  a  somewhat  prone 
position.  Ice  may  be  applied  constantly  along  the  spine.  In 
some  cases  application  of  leeches  is  useful.     Medicines  are  of 
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doubtful  value.  Dr.  Radcliffe  recommends  iodide  of  potassium 
with  opium  in  meningitis.  When  the  cord  is  involved,  bella- 
donna, conium,  and  ergot  are  believed  to  have  a  direct  beneficial 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  particularly  important  to  attend  to  the  bladder 
and  bowels  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord ;  to  see  that  the  patient 
is  kept  clean  and  dry ;  and  to  guard  against  bed-sores,  for  which 
object  a  water-bed  is  very  valuable.  This  applies  particularly  to 
chronic  affections,  in  which  all  that  can  be  done  further  is  to  sup- 
port the  general  health  by  food,  proper  hygienic  conditions,  and 
tonics,  especially  quinine,  iron,  and  preparations  of  phosphorus; 
promote  absorption  of  morbid  products,  particularly  inf])hilitic  by 
iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury;  stimulate  the 
functions  of  the  cord  by  minute  doses  of  strychnia,  and  treat  the 
paralysis.  Cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  have  been  benefited  by  elec- 
tricity and  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  at  the  same  time 
using  measures  for  improving  the  general  health. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

In  this  chftpter  eome  of  the  rarer  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  will  ho 
briefly  considered. 

Wasting  Palsy — Proorkssive  Muscular  Atrophy. 

For  ft  full  account  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  W. 
Roberts'8  writings. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — This  curious  aft'ection  has  been  attributed 
pathologically  to  an  atrophic  and  degenerative  change  beginning  in  the 
involved  muscles  themselves,  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nervos  supply- 
ing them,  or  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  there  is  no  certainty  in  th<*  niattor. 
The  chief  supposed  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  a  bh>w  or 
fall  on  the  neck  or  back ;  and  excessive  use  with  consequent  fatigue  of 
muscles.  It  occurs  by  far  most  commonly  in  males,  and  UHunlly  abiMit 
thirty  years  of  age.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  hereditary,  or  to 
afli*ect  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  affected  muscles  are  wasted  m(»re  or 
less,  pale  and  yellowish,  soft,  the  muscular  fibres  being  replaced  by  a 
granular,  fatty,  gelatinous  tissue.  The  muscles  are  altered  to  a  ?ery 
variable  degree,  and  one  may  be  found  quite  gone,  while  that  next  it  it 
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unchanged,  or  healthy  hundles  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  new 
material.  The  upper  portions  of  the  muscles  are  usually  most  changed. 
The  anterior  roots  of  some  spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  branches 
joining  them,  have  been  found  atrophied  and  the  nerve-elements  re- 
placed by  a  finely  granular  tissue.  Similar  changes  have  also  been 
noticed  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  and  posterior  cornua  of  the 
graj'  matter,  with  thickening  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  vessels, 
though  the  cord  may  appear  healthy  to  the  naked  eye. 

Symptoms. — Wasting  palsy  sets  in  very  insidiously.  It  usually  begins 
in  one  shoulder  or  hand,  especially  in  the  right  deltoid,  but  gradually 
progresses  from  its  starting-point,  invading  other  muscles,  until,  finally, 
every  muscle  in  the  body  may  be  involved  except  those  of  the  eyeball, 
eyelids,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication.  There  is  loss  of  power  propor- 
tionate in  e^ttent  and  degree  to  the  wasting,  and  which  may  terminate  in 
absolute  helplessness  with  inability  to  swallow,  speak,  or  brealho,  death 
then  occurring  from  asphyxia.  At  the  same  time  there  are  marked  ob- 
jective signs  of  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  which  are  well  seen  about  the 
shoulders  and  in  the  hands,  the  latter  assuming  the  *' claw-hand  "  shape, 
in  which  there  are  deep  depressions  from  the  wasting  of  the  muscles, 
while  the  tendons  stand  out,  and  the  fingers  are  drawn  in  towards  the 
palm  and  pushed  back.  The  face  assumes  a  vacant,  idiotic  expression 
when  it  becomes  aftected.  During  the  progress  of  wasting,  the  muscles 
present  constant  flickering  movements,  so  long  as  any  muscular  tissue  is 
left,  which  are  more  marked  if  the  skin  is  exposed  to  cold  or  blown  upon. 
The  irritability  and  force  of  contraction  under  electricity  become 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  waste  of  tissue.  The  mind  is  unafiVicted 
to  the  last.  Pain  may  or  may  not  be  complained  of  in  the  affected  parts. 
There  is  never  any  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and  the 
heart  is  never  implicated.  In  some  cases  the  disease  does  not  spread  to 
the  extent  just  described,  but  it  stops  in  its  progress,  the  patient  recover- 
ing, especially  when  it  is  due  to  fatigue  of  special  muscles. 

Treatment. — The  first  necessity  is  to  remove  the  cause,  if  possible, 
supposing  it  still  in  operation  ;  if  the  disease  has  arisen  from  the  over- 
use of  certain  muscles,  these  must  be  allowed  to  rest.  Attention  to  the 
general  health  by  warm,  or  sulphur  baths,  as  recommended  by  some, 
is  ver}'  important,  together  with  change  of  air,  and  regular,  slight 
exercise.  Cold  baths  should  not  be  used.  More  or  less  improvement  can 
almost  always  be  gained  by  faradization  when  perseveringly  applied. 
According  to  Duchenne,  *'  The  more  a  muscle  is  atrophied  and  its  con- 
tractility diminished,  the  longer  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  stimulation, 
the  more  intense  should  be  the  current  and  the  more  rapid  its  inter- 
missions. When  the  sensibility  is  seen  to  return,  it  is  prudent  to  diminish 
the  intermissions  and  abate  the  intensity  of  the  current."     Pain  may  be 
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subdued  by  warm  fomentations,  or  warm  baths,  or  rest,  or  if  it  is  severe 
b}'  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia. 

Writers'  Cramp — Scriveners'  Palsy. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Dr.  Vivian  Poore  has  rec<*ntly  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  curious  form  of  nervous  disorder,  and  has  pub- 
lished his  observations  in  a  series  of  papers  in  "  The  Practitioner,"  which 
will  well  repay  perusal.  As  its  name  indicates  it  is  mot  with  principally 
among  those  who  write  a  groat  deal,  but  similar  derangements  are  ob- 
served in  connection  with  other  occupations  in  which  certain  mu>cleiare 
being  constantly  brought  into  play,  as  among  violinists,  pianoforte  play- 
ers, seamstresses,  milkmaids  It  is  unknown  under  thirty  A-ears  of  age; 
much  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex  ;  it  cannot  Iw 
said  to  be  due  entirely  to  overwork  of  the  muscles,  or  to  worry  of  mind 
and  anxiety,  though  it  does  occur  most  frequently  in  persons  who  habitu- 
allj'  overwork  certain  muscles  necessary  for  the  complicated  actions,  and 
are  the  subjects  of  much  mental  trouble,  whirh  in  m«>st  cases  is  muoh 
aggravated  by  the  inability  to  follow  the  employment  by  which  they  have 
to  gain  a  livelihood. 

As  regards  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  it  has  been  attributed  to  h*^i 
of  co-ordinating  power  over  the  muscles  concerned  in  their  complicat^nl 
action  owing  to  disease  of  the  nerve- centres  governing  them  ;  or  to  chronic 
fatigue  and  consequent  spasm  of  the  muscles  involved;  but  it  mut>t  l*e 
acknowledged  that  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  very  obscure. 

Symptoms. — A  man  first  feeh  his  fingers  a  little  achy  after  writing; 
he  notices  his  handwriting  looks  unnatural,  he  has  to  hold  his  pen  more 
tightly  than  before  ;  after  a  time,  if  the  action  is  persisted  in.  there  is  dis- 
tinct cramp  or  tremor  of  the  hand.  The  writer  now  adopts  means  to 
rest  the  muscles  of  his  thumb  and  fingers,  and  he  uses  the  mus<*lt^  of  the 
wrist  and  forearm,  and  these  muscles  soon  take  on  the  same  spa>modic 
action.  The  patient  may  now  learn  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  when  a 
similar  aflection  is  in  a  short  time  produced  on  that  side.  After  long 
persistence  of  the  cramp  there  is  sometimes  feebleness  of  the  muscles,  but 
this  quasi-paralysis  is  rare.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  paral^'sis  in  uncompli- 
cated cases,  and  persons  who  are  unable  to  write  more  than  a  sentence  or 
two  without  their  muscles  refusing  to  continue  the  action,  can  immedi- 
ately engage  in  any  other  of  the  complicated  movements  of  the  finger* 
and  hand  such  as  are  required  in  violinists  or  pianoforte  players.  The 
general  health  in  most  rases  is  good,  but  there  is  soon  more  or  less  depres- 
sion of  spirits. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  writers'  cramp 
are  lend  polsonhiff  and  wasting  palsy^  but  in  both  of  these  there  is  well- 
marked  paralysis  of  muscles  rather  than  cramp. 

Prognosis. — If  the  condition  has  only  existed  for  a  very  short  time,* 
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lire  may  be  expected,  if  the  patient  can  give  the  muscles  involved  a  long 
I9t  from  the  particular  employment  which  produced  the  cramp  ;  but  in 
lore  chronic  cases  the.  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable. 
Treatment. — Absolute  and  prolonged  rest  from  the  particular  work 
'hich  produced  the  cramp,  and  the  constant  current  are  the  only  two 
leans  considered  of  any  service  in  the  treatment  of  writers'  cramp.  Dr. 
Reynolds,  however,  says  ho  has  seen  no  good  result  follow  the  employ- 
lent  of  electricity.  Niemeyer  and  Poore  each  record  cases  which  have 
een  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  constant  current. 

Paralysis  Agitans — Shaking  Palsy. 

Under  this  name  are  included  two  very  distinct  diseases,  iho  aemlef arm 
ad  the  non-senile  form. 

1.  Paralysis  agitans  senilis  commences  usuaHy  insidiously,  is  slow  in 
»  course,  seldom  occupj'ing  less  than  ten  years,  the  symptoms  increas- 
ig  in  importance,  generally  ending  fatally.  It  has  been  arbitrarily 
ivided  into  five  stages:  1.  Commencement j  when  limited  to  one  part  of 
le  body,  most  frequently  the  hand  or  arm.  2.  General ization  of  the 
'emors.  when  the  legs  are  affected  as  well  as  the  arms,  the  head  and  neck 
swell  as  the  tongue  partake  in  the  tremors  and  movements,  which  have 
ow  become  more  general ;  the  muscles  of  the  face,  eyelids,  and  eyeballs 
re  never  affected.  8.  Disturbance  of  equilibrium y  or  the  running  stage, 
'hich  is  variable  in  its  time  of  occurrence,  sometimes  appearing  early, 
>metimes  not  till  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
isease,  often  indicated  by  the  additional  term  *' festinans;"  the  patient 
annot  walk,  he  runs,  looking  as  if  he  must  fall  down,  but  Dr.  Reynolds 
as  never  known  a  man  fall  down  in  this  way;  his  spine  is  bent  forwards, 
wing  to  loss  of  power  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back.  4.  Disease  fully 
itablished^  when  there  is  distinct  weakness  in  the  muscles  affected;  the 
atient  is  unable  to  write,  or  perform  any  manipulations,  such  as  are  neces- 
iry  for  feeding,  dressing,  &c.  5.  Advanced  staye,  when  the  tremors  which 
ad  previousl)'  been  suspended  at  intervals  during  the  day,  prevent  his 
leeping,  or  awaken  him  when  asleep.  The  patient's  state  now  becomes 
eplorable,  there  is  inability  to  masticate  or  to  swallow  his  food,  power 
f  speech  lost,  urine  and  faeces  passed  involuntarily,  constant  sleeplessness, 
nd  death  from  exhaustion. 

2.  Paralysis  agitatis  non-senilis  occurs  under  fifty  years  of  age  without 
atal  tendency,  and  sometimes  admits  of  cure  :  there  is  no  disturbed  equi- 
ibrium  ;  diminution  of  muscular  power  is  slight;  general  health  not  ini- 
aired ;  duration  indefinite;  the  tremors  can  be  distinctly  controlled  by 
olding  the  limb;  and  may  be  stopped  by  a  constant  current.  Hysterical 
aralysis  agitans  belongs  to  this  group,  is  accompanied  by  other  cliarac- 
eristic  signs  of  hysteria,  and  though  often  obstinate,  is  free  from  danger, 
nd  may  usually  be  cured  by  judicious  treatment.     Other  forms  may  be 
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included,  ns,  intermittent  paralysis  agiians^  frequently  depending  on  inte/u 
linal  worms  in  children;  reflex  paralysis  agitans^  coming  on  from  a 
wound  ;  or  paralysis  agiians  toxica,  when  it  is  due  to  various  poisons,  a* 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  mercury,  &c. 

Etiology. — The  senile  form  rarely  comes  on  under  sixty  years  of  age, 
rarely  in  the  female  sex  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  be  hereditary ;  in  eight 
out  of  ten  the  cause  has  been  tome  emotion,  anxiety,  or  long-continued 
trouble.  The  cause  of  the  hysterical  reflex  and  toxic  forms  have  already 
been  indicated. 

Diagnosis. — Paralysis  agitans  may  bo  distinguished  from  other  tremor? 
by  the  fact  that  the  movements  occur  not  only  during  action,  but  also 
when  the  parts  are  not  in  use,  and  are  supported.  Tretnor  senilis  may 
pass  into  paralysis  agitans  when  the  tremors  which  begin  during  actioo 
continue  after  it  has  ceased.  In  chorea  the  movements  are  jerking,  irregu- 
lar, changing  frequently,  the  tremors  in  paralysis  agitans  consi>tini;  of 
to  and  fro  0!>cillations,  due  to  the  alternate  action  of  antag()ni^tic  mu.*cles. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  paralysis  agitans  may  begathen-d 
from  attention  to  the  description  and  etiology  of  each  form. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — In  many  ca.**es  of  idiopathic 
paralysis  agitans  no  discoverable  morbid  condition  has  been  found,  but 
in  the  more  inveterate  cases,  especially  in  the  senile  form,  an  atrophic 
condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  pon:!,  crura,  or  medulla  oblongata  has  b^tn 
found  ;  with  in  addition  in  some  autopsies  of  an  indurated  condition,  with 
patches  of  gray  gelatinous  degeneration,  due  to  new  formation  of  con- 
nective tissue,  which  compresses  or  atrophies  the  proper  nerve  strucinres 
(Oppolzer). 

Trkatmknt. — In  the  non-senile  forms  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
to  the  cause,  such  as  the  removal  of  worms,  abstention  from  the  use  of 
alcohol,  mercury,  &c.  Tonic  treatment  is  espiKjially  iadicatcd,  such  a> 
iron,  arsenic,  zinc;  tef»id  baths  and  the  use  of  the  constant  current  have 
been  proved  beneficial.  In  some  cases  the  affection  is  very  obstinate,  and 
in  the  senile  form  no  cure  must  be  expected,  though  occasionally  arrc>l 
pi  the  disease  for  a  time  may  be  obtaine<l. 

Essential  Paralysis  of  Children— Infantile  Paralysis. 

Etiology  and  Patuolooy. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  such 
as  would  arise  from  a  spinal  congcstiojh,  and  in  many  post-mortem  exami- 
nations no  organic  disease  of  the  spine  has  been  found ;  still,  in  som? 
cases,  wasting  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns,  and  antt»rior  n»ot'iof 
the  nerves,  has  been  detected.  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  verv  obstniro; 
it  occurs  almost  exclusively  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  ihret' 
years,  i.  e.,  the  period  of  primary  dentition;  sex  has  no  influence,  nor 
has  the  previous  health  of  the  j>atient,  the  disease  coming  on  as  frequently 
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In  the  robust  as  in  the  strumous  and  cachectic.  It  comes  on  sometimes 
iuring  the  course,  or  as  a  sequela  of  the  acute  exanthemata. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  many  instances  the  loss  of  power  is 
ushered  in  by  a  slight  febrile  attack,  lasting  48  hours,  more  or  less,  or  by 
sonvulsions  or  delirium,  or  quite  suddenly,  without  any  premonitory 
j^'mptoms,  during  the  night  or  the  day.  The  loss  of  power  is  complete, 
It  first  usually  in  one  limb,  leg,  or  arm,  or  both  legs,  rarely  in  the  leg  and 
irm  of  the  same  side  ;  sensation  not  impaired,  sometimes  exaggerated  ; 
bladder  and  rectum  not  affected  ;  partj?  affected  relaxed,  not  rigid  ;  no 
reflex  movements;  no  progressive  increase  of  paralysis;  some  of  the 
muscles  paralyzed  soon  recover  their  power,  while  others  remain  power- 
less. After  the  paralysis  has  existed  some  time,  the  affected  muscles  be- 
lome  atrophied,  the  temperature  of  the  part  falls,  nutrition  of  the  whole 
imb  is  affected,  the  bones  do  not  grow,  so  that  the  paralyzed  limb  may 
je  an  inch  or  two  shorter  than  the  sound  one  ;  contractions  and  defor- 
nities  may  occur  from  excess  of  action  of  the  healthy  over  the  paralyzed 
nuscles.     The  general  health  usually  remains  unimpaired. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  nothing  in  the  initial  fever  distinctive ;  but  when 
;he  paralysis  occurs  it  may  be  confounded  with  meningeal  hemorrhage, 
>ut  in  this  you  have  tetanic  spasms  and  speedy  death. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  scarcely  ever  fatal  to  life  ;  occasionally  per- 
fect recovery  occurs  in  a  few  days ;  it  is  generally,  however,  much  less 
jomplete,  and  much  longer  in  duration.  If  the  fever  is  well  marked, 
rou  get  well-marked  paralysis  ;  the  prognosis  is  bad  when  the  wasting  is 
jreat,  when  there  is  distinct  loss  of  voluntary  power,  and  of  electric 
rritability  ;  the  prognosis  is  good,  when  you  can  exhibit  some  signs  of 
electric  contractility,  even  though  there  is  loss  of  voluntary  power  and 
jreat  wasting. 

Treatment. — During  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack  the  child  should 
)e  kept  in  bed,  on  bland,  unstimulating  diet,  and  a  warm  bath  night  and 
norning.  After  the  febrile  condition  has  subsided,  much  benefit  may  be 
lerived  by  frequently  rubbing  the  affected  limb  with  some  stimulating 
iniment,  and  the  use  of  the  constant  current  to  the  paralyzed  muscles. 
The  child  should  bo  encouraged  to  exercise  the  affected  muscles  a  little 
jvery  day.  As  the  muscles  regain  power,  their  susceptibility  to  the  con- 
iiAious  current  diminishes,  and  then  much  benefit  will  be  gaint^d  by  the 
ise  of  a  weak  induced  current.  If  the  paralysis  has  been  neglected  for 
ome  years,  the  use  of  orthopajdic  apparatus  may  bo  necessary,  continuing 
it  the  same  time  the  use  of  electricity. 

Epidemic  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. 

Cerebro-spinal  fever,  as  this  disease  is  named  in  the  "  Nomenclature  of 
Diseases"  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  there  defined  as  *'  A  malignant 
jpidemic  fever,  attended  by  painful  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
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neck,  and  retraction  of  the  head.  In  certain  epidemics  it  is  frequentir 
accompanied  by  profuse  purpuric  eruption,  and  occasionally  by  secondarr 
effusions  into  certain  joints.  L<*sion3  of  the  b^^ain  and  spinal  cord  and 
their  membranes  are  found  on  dissection." 

Etiology. — There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  infection  or  contaijion: 
it  occurs  principally  in  the  winter  months;  in  males  more  frequently  than 
in  females  ;  it  is  a  disease  eminently  of  early  life,  the  aj^ed  being  rarely 
affected :  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  sanitary  state  of  babita- 
tions  and  individuals  and  the  occurrence  of  the  disease ;  the  better  clH*i»es 
have  been  affected  quite  as  luuch  as  the  poorer ;  different  epideniii's  have 
exhibited  most  varied  conditions  as  regards  the  cause  and  thocour>eof 
the  malady. 

Symptoms  — The  symptoms  and  course  of  this  disease  may  be  fully 
explained  by  the  changes  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spine.  It 
commences  generally  with  no  prodromata;  there  is  sudden  bhivorinc, 
with  vomiting,  and  violent  pain  in  the  head,  of  varied  seat,  conj^lanl 
generally  throughout  the  disease;  pain  in  the  l)ack  of  the  neck,  and 
sometimes  down  the  spine;  the  head  is  forcibly  drawn  buck;  violent 
pain  in  the  stomach  ;  cutaneous  hyperassthesia ;  pupils  contracted  ;  boweU 
constipated  ;  pulse  very  weak,  very  varied  in  frequency  ;  temperature  not 
high,  very  varied  in  different  epidemics,  generally  between  100°  F.  and 
103°  F. ;  evening  exacerbation  slight;  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
disease  tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  bi-come 
evident,  occasionally  there  is  trismus,  excessive  opisthotonos;  delirium 
occurs ;  herpetic  spots  appear,  chiefly  about  the  lips  and  face,  or  in 
patches  over  the  limbs  or  trunk  ;  or  purpuric  8pf)ts  may  occur,  j>cati<'n'd 
more  or  less  thickly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  the  palionl 
passes  into  a  deep  coma,  and  death  ensues.  Death  may  occur  on  the  tirsl 
or  second  day,  or  may  not  take  place  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  wfek. 
Epileptiform  convulsions  are  very  rare;  paralysis  rarely  occurs  ;  not  in- 
frequently amaurosis  occurs  from  keratitis,  or  exudative  choroiditis ;  di^af- 
ness  too  is  very  frequent. 

Diagnosis — The  history  of  the  development  and  progress  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  together  with  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  rashes,  will 
generally  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  lyphxiSy  or  typhoid  J'*'rer ;  trtnnns, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles,  never  manifests  the  early  grave  cerebral 
symptoms. 

Pro(jnosis. — The  mortality  varies  much  in  different  epidemics;  in 
some  it  has  been  as  high  as  80  per  cent.,  in  others  not  more  than  20  or  30 
per  cent. ;  it  is  highest  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic;  more  fatal 
among  infants  and  young  children,  antl  adults  aft<'r  the  age  of  30.  Life 
is  most  in  danger  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  disease ;  convalescence  i^ 
generally  very  protracted. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— Dura  mator  of  skull  and  spinal  canal  much  in- 
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creased  in  vascularity;  large  clots  of  blood  in  sinuses;  purulent  infiltra- 
tion of  pia  mater:  it  may  exist  over  front  half  of  one  or  both  sides;  sub- 
stance of  brain  showing  signs  of  inflammatory  change,  almost  always  less 
resistant,  even  pulpy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ventricles.  Spleen  and  mesen- 
teric glands  and  other  organs  healthy. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  the  hygienic  arrangement  of  dwellings 
when  an  epidemic  is  threatened  should  be  recommended,  though  we  are 
at  present  ignorant  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  disease.  When 
the  disease  is  established,  there  is  no  specific  line  of  treatment  to  recom- 
mend, but  good  nourishing  diet,  stimulants  in  most  cases,  and  opiates, 
would  be  likely  to  bo  of  the  most  service. 

Glosso-Laryngeal  Paralysis. 

This  rare  affection  is  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  soft 
palate,  and  orbicularis  oris;  the  only  constant  anatomical  lesion  found 
post  mortem  has  been  extreme  atrophy  of  the  root,  and  sometimes  of  the 
trunk  of  the  hypoglossal  nervcj  together  with  an  increa.«ed  hardness,  scle- 
rosis, of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  other 
oiuscles,  being  quite  healthy. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  first  circumstance  which  attracts  a  pa- 
rent's attention  is  slight  embarrassment  of  speech,  owing  to  slight  loss 
)f  power  of  his  tongue;  this  continues;  mastication  becomes  difficult;  he 
;annot  pronounce  the  vowels  o  and  u;  and  th«re  is  occasional  dribbling 
>f  saliva  when  the  head  is  inclined.  The  patient  may  be  able  to  swallow 
iquids;  more  solid  food  often  regurgitates  through  the  nostrils,  or  small 
portions  pass  into  the  larynx,  and  there  is  imminent  danger  of  death  by 
lUffocation.  Excessive  weakness  of  respiratory  muscles  now  becomes 
ipparent,  and  the  diaphragm  it^elf  acts  feebly,  and  the  auxiliary  mus- 
jles  of  respiration  come  into  play.  If  the  patient  now  gets  an  attack  of 
)ronchitis,  there  is  great  danger  of  death  from  asphyxia.  The  patient 
nay  die  from  exhaustion  from  want  of  food,  or  more  suddenly  from  as- 
)hyxia,  from  the  impaction  of  food  in  the  larynx.  The  disease  is  pro- 
gressive, absolutely  incurable;  only  graduully  affects  the  general  health. 

Diagnosis. — Double  facial  paralysis,  diphtheritic  paralysis,  and  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  beginning  in  the  tongue,  would  be  diseases 
nost  likely  to  be  confounded  with  glosso-laryngcal  paralysis ;  but  with  a 
lareful  attention  to  the  history,  and  noticing  the  extent  and  kind  of  pa- 
•alysis  present,  no  mistake  could  be  made. 

Treatment. — Hitherto  no  authentic  case  of  improvement  or  cure  has 
)e€n  reported;  the  only  treatment  which  can  bo  employed  is  the  giving 
he  patient  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  frequently,  and  in  the  form  in 
vhich  he  can  swallow  it ;  if  necessary,  he  may  bo  fed  by  nutrient  enemata. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  term  "skin  disease"  applies  to  every  deviation  from  the 
normal  condition  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  skin  and 
its  appendages,  the  gland:?,  hairs,  and  nails.  In  the  following 
chapter,  however,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  so-called  surgical  dis- 
ease's of  the  skin,  but  confine  our  remarks  to  those  affections  which 
are  likely  to  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician. 

But  in  order  to  study  diseases  of  the  skin  profitably,  we  must 
at  the  outset,  adopt  some  method  of  classification,  whereby  we  may 
arrange  into  groups  and  classes  the  various  affections  which  bear 
some  relation  to  one  another.  The  best  method,  perhaps,  would 
be  an  anatomico-pathological  one,  the  different  diseases  being 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  having  a  constitu- 
tional origin  and  those  purely  local.  Unfortunately,  this  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  impossible. 

Many  skin  affections  are  clearly  dependent  on  constitutional 
conditions  and  many  are  purely  local,  but  there  is  an  interme- 
diate class  which  may  be  local  or  constitutional,  or  even  partake 
of  the  characters  of  both.  For  instance,  some  diseases  which  are 
purely  local  may  be  aggravated  or  determined  by  constitutional 
conditions,  while  many  affections,  due  really  to  some  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  general  system,  are  determined  by  some  cause  acting 
locally.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strict  anatomico-pathological  clas- 
sification would  become  too  complicated  by  the  never-ending 
extensions  and  modifications  of  morbid  processes. 

In  this  country,  the  system  first  proposed  by  Plenck,  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  Willan,  is  the  one  most  commonly  accepted; 
but  although  it  possesses  certain  practical  advantages,  it  is  open 
to  the  serious  objection  of  including  in  the  same  order  diseases 
which,  beyond  possessing  one  insignificant  common  character,  are 
widely  different. 

The  classification  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  possesses  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Willanean  system,  and  is  free  from  many  of  its 
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Faults,  and  we  accept  it  therefore,  as  being  the  best  adapted  for 
clinical  study  and  the  most  useful  in  agisting  the  student  in  pre- 
paring for  his  examinations.  Diseases  of  the  skin  may  therefore 
be  classified  as — 

1.  The  Eruptions  of  the  Acute  Specific  Diseases. — 
These  have  already  been  fully  described. 

2.  Local  Inflammations,  including:  cl  Ertftheniatotis,  m  ery- 
thema,, roseola,  and  urticaria,  b.  Caiarrhaly  as  eczema,  c.  Bullous, 
as  herpes,  pemphigus,  d.  Suppurative,  as  ecthyma,  impetigo,  im- 
petigo contagiosa,  and  furunculus.  e.  Plastic,  as  lichen  and  pru- 
rigo. /.  Squamous,  as  psoriasis,  pityriasis  simplex,  and  pityriasis 
rubra. 

3.  Diathetic  affections,  including  strumous,  syphilitic,  and 
leprous. 

4.  Hypertrophic  and  Atrophic,  under  which  may  be  classed 
xeroderma  and  ichthyosis,  keloid,  fibroma,  scleroderma,  as  hyper- 
trophies ;  and  atrophy  and  senile  decay,  as  atrophies. 

5.  New  formations,  as  lupus,  rodent  ulcer,  and  cancer. 

6.  Hemorrhages,  as  purpura. 

7.  Neuroses,  as  hyperojsthesia,  ansesthesia,  and  pruritus. 

8.  Pigmentary  changes. 

9.  Parasitic  Diseases. — a.  Dermatozoic,  as  scabies,  phtheir- 
iasis.  b,  Dermatophytic,  as  tinea  favosa,  tinea  tonsurans,  tinea 
kerion,  tinea  circinata,  tinea  sycosis,  tinea  versicolor,  onychomy- 
cosis, and,  according  to  some,  tinea,  decalvans. 

10.  Diseases  of  Glands  and  Appendages. — a.  Sweat  glands, 
as  miliaria,  sudamina,  and  lichen  tropicus,  &c.  b.  Sebaceous 
glands,  seborrhoea,  acne,  xanthelasma,  molluscum  contagiosum. 
c.  Hairs  and  tJieir  follicles,     d.  Nails. 

The  Erythematous  Inflammations. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  erythema,  roseola,  and  urti- 
caria, all  of  which  are  characterized  by  redness,  due  to  hypersemia 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  exudation  of  a  certain  amount  of  serum  into  this 
layer,  and  into  the  rete  Malpighii.  The  exudation  may  be  so 
small  as  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  or  sufiScient  to  cause  swelling 
of  the  epidermic  cells,  as  in  wheals  of  urticaria,  or  even  to  form 
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little  vesicles,  as  in  the  vesicular  variety  of  urticaria.  The  red- 
ness readily  disappears  oii  pressure,  but  returns  immediately  the 
pressure  is  removed.  When  the  congestion  resolves  there  is  gen- 
erally a  certain  amount  of  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  loo^ 
ened  cuticle.  The  exciting  causes  are  local  and  constitutional.  In 
the  former  the  hyperseraia  is  almost  the  only  thing  present ;  but  in 
the  latter  a  certain  amount  of  febrile  reaction,  which  is  sometimes 
very  severe,  usually  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  redness.  The 
duration  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 

Erythema  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  slightly  elevated, 
red  patches  of  various  sizes,  the  color  of  which  shades  off  towards 
the  edge.  The  redness  disappears  under  pressure,  but  at  once 
returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  There  is  generally  heat, 
tingling,  and  itching,  and  sometimes  severe  pain,  together  with  a 
certain  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance,  but  the  actual 
course  varies  according  as  the  disease  is  of  local  or  constitutional 
origin.  When  the  redness  is  due  to  friction  of  two  folds  of  skin, 
or  to  the  irritation  produced  between  them  by  retained  secretion, 
it  is  called  erythema  intertrigo.  The  redness  that  is  sometimes 
seen  on  the  hot,  tense,  fissured  skin  of  anasarcous  legs,  and  which 
sometimes  leads  to  superficial  ulceration,  is  named  erythema  /(fw  ; 
and  the  redness  of  an  unbroken  chilblain  has  received  the  dignified 
appellation  erythema  pernio. 

But  more  important  than  these  are  the  constitutional  varietiei?. 
In  erythema  papnlatum  seu  tuberculatum  there  are  papulated,  red 
patches  and  tumefactions  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  dorsal  aspects  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet,  and 
legs,  generally  attended  with  a  disagreeable  burning  sensation, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  fever.  The  patches  gradually  disappear 
in  a  few  days,  but  in  some  rare  instances  the  disease  becomes 
chronic.  Several  minor  varieties  have  been  named  after  the 
accidental  shapes  that  the  patches  sometimes  assume,  as  erythema 
irisy  clrdnatum  gyratum ;  while  the  term  erythema  fugax  is  given 
to  the  transient  red  patches  that  sometimes  show  themselves  on 
the  neck  and  face  after  errors  of  diet,  &c.  The  most  important 
variety,  however,  is  that  called  erythema  nodosum,  which  consists 
of  oval  or  circular,  slightly  elevated,  red  patches,  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  occur  oo  the 
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TroDt  of  the  lege  parallel  to  the  tibia,  the  swelliog  and  redne§s 
psdually  shading  off  iDto  the  surrouDdiDg  tissues.  In  a  day  or 
:wo  the  swellings  assume  a  purplish  tinge,  aud  soften  in  the 
centre,  but  never  suppurate,  and  fioaDy  di^ippear  nith  desquama- 
don  of  the  cuticle.  The  disea^  is,  however,  liable  to  recur, 
Mpecially  if  the  health  remain  bad.  Sometimes  the  patches 
>how  themselves  on  the  upper  limbs  also.  The  disease  is  met  with 
for  the  most  part  in  young  children,  especially  girls  or  in  delicate 
idults,  is  generally  preceded  by  some  febrile  disturbance,  aud  haa 
Irequently  been  observed  to  be  associated  with  acute  rheumatism. 

Roseola  is  a  non-contagious,  febrile  disease,  accompanied  by 
Jie  eruption  on  the  skin  of  minute,  rose-colored,  uon-crescentic 
tpots,  which  are  generally  attended  with  considerable  itchiug  and 
ingliug.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  catarrh,  aud  the  eruption 
s  very  irregular  in  its  situation  and  extent.  The  disease  is 
frequently  seen  in  infants,  heuce  the  term  Roseola  injantilin,  and 
:be  variety  which  occurs  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  is 
»lled  roseola  cmUvo.  The  redness,  which  is  preceded  by  some 
wnstitntional  disturbance,  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 
k.  roseolous  rash  sometimes  precedes  the  outbreak  of  a  variolous 
iniptioD.  Sometimes  it  occurs  four  or  five  days  after  vaccina- 
tion. It  is  often  seen  also  in  gouty  or  rheumatic  persons,  and 
nay  occur  in  cholera.  All  these  varieties  have  been  dignified 
Hrith  special  names.  Certain  medicines,  as  belladonna  and 
xipaiba,  may  produce  a  roseolous  rash  on  the  body,  which  rapidly 
lisappears  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug. 

Urticaria  is  due  to  the  rapid  serous  infiltration  of  the  cells  of 
lie  lower  layer  of  the  epidermis,  which  results  in  the  formation 
)f  a  slightly  elevated,  pale  patch  known  as  a  "wheal."  That 
ihis  is  the  true  cause  may  be  proved  by  puncturing  the  elevation 
ind  letting  out  the  transparent  clear  fluid,  and  by  the  fact  that 
ihe  exudation  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  raise  the  cuticle  and  pro 
luoe  a  vesicle,  as  in  urticari/i  vaticidosa.  The  disease  may  he 
tcute  or  chronic,  and  due  to  local  or  constitutional  causes,  or  to 
lertain  poisons  in  the  blood.  There  is  therefore,  urtioaria  from 
aterttal  irritants,  as  the  bites  of  insects  and  the  stiogs  of  nettles ; 
trtioaria  ab  in^eatu,  as  shell-fish,  O'ltajji  kiinL-  of  fruit,  and  si 
^gs,  as  belladonna  and  copaiba ;  tiiiU-di-iu  j'ebnlis,  is  vhiQh  ^era 
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is  some  pyrexia ;  chronic  urticaria  and  urticaria  due  to  uterine  dis- 
turbances. There  is,  lastly,  another  variety,  which  is  seen  in 
children,  in  whom  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  or  from 
mere  local  irritation,  an  urticaria  is  developed  which  leave? 
l>ehiud  a  crop  of  papules  due  to  the  engorgement  of  the  follicles 
of  the  skin.  This  has  been  called  urticaria  papulosa,  or  lichen 
urticatus. 

There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  itching  and  tingling, 
which  may  last  a  few  minutes  or  for  many  days.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  not  usually  severe,  but  sometimes  there  is 
high  fever,  vomiting,  dry  tongue,  and  even  delirium.  The  wheals 
arc  very  transient,  and  do  not  usually  last  more  than  an  hour  or 
two,  but  sometimes  they  last  many  hours  and  even  days.  The 
paleness  of  wheals  is  owing  to  the  pressure  which  the  exuded 
serum  exerts  on  the  papillae. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  seen  that  constitutional  and  local 
remedies  will  be  necessar}*^  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  but  iu  all 
the  cause  must  be  removed.  Locally,  soothing  applications  are 
best,  as  the  various  preparations  of  zinc,  calamine,  lead,  i^c.  Ex- 
coriated surfaces  must  be  protected,  and  where  the  skin  is  chafed 
by  the  friction  of  two  folds  of  skin,  the  parts  must  be  kept  dry, 
and  separated  by  folds  of  lint  on  which  some  absorbent  and  sooth- 
ing powder  has  been  sprinkled.  All  local  irritants  must  be  re- 
moved. Constitutionally,  an  occasional  mild  purge  and  light 
diet  for  a  day  or  two  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  in  most  cas**?*. 
Whenever  the  disease  is  due  to  poisonous  food,  the  stomach  mui^t 
be  at  once  evacuated.  In  erythema  nodosum,  however,  quinine 
alone  or  combined  with  some  preparation  of  iron,  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  preventing  the  recurrences. 

Catarrhal  Inflammatiox. 

Eczema  is  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  consists  of 
an  exudation  into  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis,  and  into  the 
rete  Malpighii,  giving  rise  to  papules  or  closely-packed  vesieless  or 
pustules,  which  in  time  run  together,  burst  and  exj)ose  an  ex- 
coriated surface  which  discharges  a  fluid  which  dries  into  yellow- 
ish crusts.     There  is  generally  considerable  heat  and  swelling  of 
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the  part  before  the  discharging  stage  is  reached.  Fresh  crops  of 
resides  come  out  from  time  to  time.  The  causes  of  eczema  are 
constitutional  and  local,  among  the  former  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned dyspepsia,  sluggish  action  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  and  gout. 
A.nything  which  will  irritate  the  skin  locally  may  produce  an 
3czema ;  the  disease  is  also  very  apt  to  occur  on  the  congested  skin 
)f  legs  in  which  the  veins  are  enlarged  and  varicose. 

When   the   disease  has  lasted  some  time,  the  skin  becomes 
thickened,  infiltrated,  and  fissured. 

In  the  simplest  form  it  is  called  eczema  simplex,  but  when  there 
is  much  inflammation  and  great  redness,  with  heat,  swelling,  and 
perhaps  also  pyrexia,  it  has  been  named  eczemu  nibrum.  Other 
varieties  have  been  named  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
whether  on  the  scalp,  ear,  face,  hands,  nipple,  &c. ;  but  the  dis- 
ease is  essentially  the  same  in  every  case.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  when  there  is  much  pus  formation,  or  when  the 
disease  commences  with  pustules,  it  is  called  eczema  impetifjfinosum, 
or  impetigo.  The  term  eczema  marginatum  has  been  given  by 
Hebra  to  a  variety  which  commences  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh  against  which  the  scrotum  lies,  by  a  small  and  circular  ex- 
coriated patch  which  spreads  upwards  to  the  abdomen  but  leaves 
the  penis  untouched.  Eventually,  the  disease  may  reach  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  by  extending  at  the  periphery  while  the  centre 
clears.  It  is  most  commonly  seen  among  shoemakers  and  horse- 
soldiers.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  being  syphilitic,  and  by  others 
as  parasitic,  the  latter  view  being  probably  correct  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  There  is,  lastly,  a  variety  of  chronic  eczema  which  is 
more  frequent  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  disease  is  char- 
acterized by  circular  patches,  especially  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  on  the  forearm.  There  is  not  much  discharge  and  only  little 
crusting,  but  the  itching  is  severe.  On  examining  microscopically 
the  crusts  of  several  of  these  cases,  the  writer  often  found  some  of 
the  trichophyton  fungus,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  cases  are 
really  inflamed  patches  of  tinea  circinata.  Certain  it  is,  they 
readily  recover  under  'parasiticide  treatment.  This  variety  may, 
therefore,  be  eczema  parasiticum. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  eczema  must  vary  so  much  in 
every  particular  case  that  it  would  be  irrational  to  lay  down  a 
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special  course  to  be  always  pursuet 
guided  by  the  iDdications  of  the  a 
rule  must  be  to  soothe  in  all  acute 
whcD  the  inflammation  haa  subside 
the  body  must  be  attended  to,  and 
derived  from  the  nse  of  the  alkaliii 
be  kept  open,  and  the  action  of  the 
eratly  be  necessary,  but  rarely  arse 
of  the  chronic  cases  accoraiMiDicd  I 
disease  has  become  chronic,  mild  st 
found  useful,  and  the  cautious  use  o 
often  serve  to  complete  a  cure  in 
An  ointment  composed  of  five  or  si 
cury  to  the  ounce  of  lard,  is  eapecia 
the  face,  head,  and  hands. 

Bullous  Infla 

Many  excellent  authorities  inclu 
ordinary  herpes,  and  pemphigus.  ] 
itic,  it  will  therefore  be  described  ^ 
the  skin.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  mo: 
lous  diseases  as  neurotic,  but  as  ou 
pletc,  we  shall  adhere  for  the  preseE 
classification. 

A  bulla  is  j)roduced  by  the  supcrf 
and  the  exudation  of  a  targe  quauti 
pighii,  causing  the  formation  of  a  1 
varies,  and  may  be  acute  or  chronic 
to  recur. 

HerjiM  commences  as  vesicles  or  i 
Icclion  of  serous  exudation  under 
are  nearly  all  the  same  size,  and  o 
however,  conic  out  simultaneously,  1 
tain  intervals.  The  outbreak  of  a 
lips  of  ]iatients  suffering  from  certa! 
cially  pneumonia  and  cerebro-spii 
regarded  as  a  favorable  prognostic  t 
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ippear  on  person^  previously  quite  healthy.  The  variety  known 
is  herpes  zoster  or  shingles  is  most  probably  due  to  disease  of  the 
trophic  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Several  varieties  have  been  named  according  to  their  seat,  as 
herpes  facialis y  lahialis,  prepxdialiSy  while  the  term  herpes  zoster,  or 
Kma,  is  given  to  the  variety  which  occurs  on  the  trunk.  But  all 
these  varieties  are  essentially  the  same  disease. 

The  disease  usually  commences  with  a  burning  pain,  which  is 
sometimes  severe.  In  a  few  hours  red  points  appear  along  the 
course  of  a  particular  nerve,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  a  crop 
of  clear  watery  vesicles  or  small  bullae  are  seen  on  the  reddened 
base.  Now  the  pain  usually  subsides.  The  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cles become  turbid,  and  in  a  few  days  dry  up  into  brownish  scabs, 
which  fall  off  in  about  ten  days,  leaving  little  cicatrices  which 
may  remain  permanent.  The  eruption  is  usually  entirely  con- 
fined to  one  nerve,  and  rarely  transgresses  the  mesial  line  of  the 
body,  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  found  symmetrical.  Occasionally, 
distressing  constitutional  symptoms  precede  the  appearance  of  the 
vesicles,  and  in  some  of  the  case<^  where  the  eruption  appears  on 
the  face,  the  severity  of  the  preceding  symptoms  has  led  to  the 
diagnosis  of  serious  affection  of  the  brain.  But  all  these  symp- 
toms subside  on  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles.  In  some  cases 
where  the  eruption  has  followed  the  course  of  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fiflh  nerve,  serious  and  even  destructive  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyeball  has  been  observed. 

It  frequently  happens,  especially  in  the  form  that  occurs  on  the 
prepuce  or  dorsum  of  the  penis,  that  the  disease  recurs  with  a 
degree  of  periodicity,  the  intervals  varying  from  a  month  to  a 
year  or  more. 

The  affection  most  commonly  known  as  herpes  circinatus  is 
probably  always  of  parasitic  origin,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  true 
herpetic  eruption. 

Treatment. — As  the  disease  is  self-limited,  the  duty  of  the 
practitioner  is  clear.  He  must  not  hope  to  hasten  or  retard  its 
progress.  If  the  parts  be  protected  by  cotton- wool  and  some  cool- 
ing powder,  as  starch,  all  that  is  necessary  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. Subsequently,  quinine  may  be  found  of  great  benefit, 
and  should  the  pain  recur  or  never  entirely  subside,  the  applica- 
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tion  of  a  belladonna  plaster  or  inunction  with  belladonna  oint- 
ment will  be  found  useful. 

Pemphigus. — Here  we  have  large  isolated  bullse,  filled  with 
clear  fluid  upon  a  slightly  reddened  but  not  hardened  base.  The 
lesion,  in  fact,  resembles  an  ordinary  blister.  The  cause  is  very 
obscure.  It  occurs  in  newly  born  children  as  the  result  of 
syphilis,  and  is  then  nearly  always  fatal.  It  is  more  common  iu 
children  than  adults,  although  the  writer  has  lately  seen  a  well- 
marked  case  in  an  old  man  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Generally, 
the  eruption  is  preceded  by  ill-health,  but  sometimes  the  patient 
is  quite  healthy. 

The  disease  commences  as  a  red  discoloration,  which  itches  and 
burns.  Upon  this  a  bulla  forms,  which  may  from  the  first  acquire 
its  full  size,  or  commence  as  a  vesicle  which  increases  in  size.  At 
first  the  bulla  is  round  or  oval,  with  clear  contents,  and  varies  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  contents,  as  well  as  the  cuticle,  become  opaque.  In  cachectic 
pereons  the  contents  often  become  mixed  with  blood.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  bleb  bursts,  and  leaves  a  moist  discharging  exco- 
riation, which  in  time  becomes  covered  with  a  scab,  under  which 
new  epidermis  forms.  For  a  long  time  after  a  pigment  stain,  but 
not  a  cicatrix,  marks  the  site  of  the  old  bulla.  Before  one  set  of 
bulhe  has  disappeared  new  crops  spring  up,  which  are  themselves 
succeeded  by  others,  and  so  the  disease  goes  on  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  Sometimes  only  one  bulla  is  present  at  a  time,  as  in 
pemphigus  solltar his.  The  extremities  are  the  most  common  seats 
of  the  eruption,  but  it  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  trunk. 

If  the  disease  be  unchecked,  the  patient  loses  health  and  strength, 
and  may  ultimately  die  of  marasmus. 

In  the  variety  of  the  disease  known  as  pemphigus  foliaceouSy  the 
disease  begins  as  a  solitary  bulla,  or  by  several  which  unite  and 
spread,  until  in  the  course  of  months  they  have  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  entire  skin  looks  flayed.  This  disease  is  very 
rare  in  England,  and  is  always  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pemphigus  resolves  itself  into 
giving  tonics  and  good  food.  Locally,  little  can  be  done ;  but  it 
has  been  recommended  to  puncture  the  bulla  and  pencil  the  tender 
cutis  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce, 
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rhich  hardcDs  the  cuticle  and  destroys  the  great  sensibility  of  the 
xposed  cutis. 

Suppurative  Inflammations. 

By  this  is  meaut  diseases  in  which  the  inflammation  goes  on  to 
isible  pus  formation  as  a  primary  phenomenon.  We  have  already 
een  that  in  eczema  the  exuded  fluid  may  give  rise  to  a  vesicle 
rhich  may  burst,  or  which  may  become  a  pustule  by  the  accu- 
Qulation  of  pus-cells  within  it.  And,  accepting  the  modern  views 
f  pyogeny,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  understanding  that  all  the 
o-called  serous  inflammations  may  become  suppurative,  that,  in 
act,  all  inflammations  are  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  pus 
brmation.  Although,  therefore,  impetigo,  and  impetigo  conta- 
;iosa,  and  ecthyma  have  been  classed  as  suppurative  diseases, 
•nly  the  latter  can  strictly  be  so  called,  for  the  first  is  only  a  phase 
•f  eczema,  and  the  second  is  really  a  vesicular  disease,  which  may 
►e  accompanied  by  slight  suppuration. 

One  of  the  affections  most  commonly  known  as  impetigo  is  a 
lisease  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  ought  to  be  so  described,  whereas 
he  disease  generally  called  impetigo  is  really  the  impetigo  con- 
agiosa  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

Impetigo  Contagiosa, — If  some  of  the  clear  fluid  from  one  of  the 
Tsicles  of  this  disease  be  inoculated  into  a  healthy  subject,  we 
hall  find  that  the  point  of  inoculation  remains  red,  and  that  in 
wenty-four  to  thirty -six  hours  a  minute  vesicle  forms  preceded 
md  accompanied  by  severe  and  almost  intolerable  itching.  If 
he  cuticle  be  not  ruptured  the  vesicles  increase  in  size  and  the 
tontents  become  sero-purulent,  and  in  two  or  three  days  dry  up 
nto  flat,  straw-colored  scabs,  under  which  new  epidermis  forms 
ind  the  disease  gets  well.  But  as  seen  in  patients  the  disease  is 
omewhat  diflTerent,  for  it  is  usually  preceded  by  a  little  constitu- 
ional  disturbance,  and  the  vesicles  which  generally  first  form  on 
he  face  may  extend  to  the  trunk,  but  nearly  always  remain  iso- 
ated.  The  fingers  will  become  inoculated  by  scratching,  and  in 
urn  convey  the  poison  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
he  disease  appears  to  be  epidemic,  and  will  aflTect  the  whole  body 
ike  one  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  with  the  exception  that  it 
isually  takes  a  week  or  more  for  the  body  to  become  so  exten- 
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Bively  involved.  It  is  most  c 
frequently  affects  adults.  Ttie  natu 
although  florae  observers  have  supp 
they  have  discovered  in  the  scabs,  1 
that  fungus,  which  is  met  ivith  in  th 
seen  in  the  clear  fluid  when  it  is  mo 
agent  of  contagion. 

Treatment, — The  scabs  must  b 
hair  being  cut  short  if  necessary,  n 
five  grains  of  ammoniated  mercury  I 
the  raw  surfaces.  This  will  serve 
days. 

Eclhyma. — In  this  disease  the  pi 
vated,  reddened,  and  indurated  bii 
atfects  the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  I 
If  the  true  skin  be  affected  and  uli 
will  result,  but  usually  only  a  red  i 
clears  off 

An  ecthymatous  eruption  may  be 
cation  of  tartar  emetic  ointment.  'I 
duccd  by  anything  that  will  irri 
cachectic  subjects,  and  it  is  a  comm 
children.  It  is  sometimes  seen  dui 
eases,  and  may  occur  without  any  i 
persons. 

The  inflammation  which  precedes 
is  sometimes  attended  by  coustituti< 
and  a  good  deal  of  shooting  pain. 
isolated  and  surrounded  by  the  brc 
most  commonly  on  the  extremities 
on  the  trunk.  The  pustules  are  lai 
pea,  or  even  much  larger,  and  their 
with  blood.  In  a  few  days  the  eoi 
scabs,  which  full  off  in  a  few  daj 
covered  with  new  ejiidermis.  Somi 
continues  beneath  the  crust,  and  f 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  upper  h 
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catrix  results.  There  are  two  chief  varieties — the  acute  and 
ironic.  The  former  is  accompanied  by  severe  constitutional 
'niptoms. 

Treatment. — Remove  local  causes,  as  pediculi,  scabies,  Ac. ; 
jply  astringents,  and  give  tonics  and  good  food. 

The  Plastic  or  Papular  Inflammations. 

In  the  diseases  included  under  this  heading  the  inflammation 

accompanied  by  the  formation  of  new  tissue  which  forms  little 
ipules.  The  diseases  comprised  in  this  class  are  lichen  and 
nmgo.  The  diseases  are  constitutional  in  their  origin,  and  re- 
aire  general  treatment.  They  are  usually  chronic  and  are  very 
}t  to  recur. 

Lichen, — In  this  disease  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
I  which  the  exudation  and  the  new  tissue  form  little  solid 
evations  called  papules.  There  is  also  some  slight  exudation 
ito  the  rete  Malpighii  of  the  epidermis,  which  produces  fine 
esquamation  when  the  disease  resolves.  The  exciting  causes  are 
3ry  obscure.  The  disease  is  frequently  seen  in  strumous  per- 
>ns,  but  generally  the  subjects  are  quite  healthy. 

Lichen  simplex  is  characterized  by  little  papules  of  a  pale 
jd  color,  which  do  not  disappear,  but  become  paler  on  pressure, 
he  skin  generally  feels  dry  and  thickened.  There  is  usually 
>me  itching  and  tingling,  but  sometimes  there  is  no  annoyance 
hatever.  The  most  common  seats  are  the  back  of  the  hands 
ad  forearm,  the  neck,  and  the  thigh.     The  papules  disappear  in 

week  or  two,  and  the  disease  terminates  by  desquamation  of  the 
aticle.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  and 
lay  last  for  weeks  or  months.  The  disease  may  occur  in  circular 
atches,  which  fade  away  while  fresh  papules  form  at  the  margin, 
iving  rise  to  the  appearance  known  as  lichen  circumsci-iptuSy  and 
hen  several  of  these  patches  unite  it  is  called  lichen  gyratus, 
/ichen  lividus  is  really  purpura,  and  lichen  urticatus  has  already 
een  described  as  a  form  of  urticaria.  In  lichen  agrius  the  ap- 
earance  of  the  papules  is  accompanied  by  severe  inflammation 
nd  an  almost  intolerable  itching  and  burning.  The  patches  are 
jratched,  and  become  excoriated  and  pour  out  a  serous  exuda- 
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tion,  which  makes  the  disease  resemble  eczema.  lu  liclien  plbirii 
the  papule  is  seated  at  a  hair-follicle,  and  the  disease  is  charac- 
terized by  the  passage  of  a  hair  through  the  centre  of  the  papule. 

Hebra  has  described  a  variety  of  lichen,  which  he  has  named 
lichen  rubra,  and  which  seems  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
lichen  planum  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.  In  this  disease  there  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  root-sheath  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair- 
follicle,  which  becomes  expanded  into  little  finger-like  projec- 
tions. The  upper  part  of  the  sheath  is  also  greatly  hyj>ertrophie(l, 
and  presents  an  infundibular  appearance  with  the  base  upwards. 
The  disease  shows  itself  externally  as  little  papules  with  fiat  top?, 
and  which  become  collected  into  groups  by  the  development  uf 
fresh  papules,  and  not  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  old  ones.  The 
disease  spreads  till  it  affects  a  whole  region  or  even  the  entire 
body.  The  appearance  is  then  quite  characteristic.  The  integu- 
ment is  greatly  thickened,  reddened,  and  covered  with  fine  silvery 
scales,  which  do  not,  however,  simulate  the  scales  seen  in  jvjoriasis. 
The  affection  is  very  chronic  and  apt  to  recur.  Often  the  }>atit?nt's 
health  is  seriouslv  deteriorated,  and  in  some  instances  the  dLsea-^e 
ends  fatally. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  stages  soothing  applications  must 
be  used,  and  the  general  health  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
indications  present  in  any  individual  case.  Should  the  disease 
become  chronic  some  stimulating  applications  will  be  necessary, 
as  carbolic  acid,  tar,  or  some  of  the  mercurial  preparations.  In- 
ternally, tonics  or  alteratives  combined  with  some  preparation  of 
arsenic  will  be  called  for. 

Prurigo. — The  papules  met  with  in  this  disease  are  due  to  serous 
exudation  into  the  papilhc,  and  into  the  rete  Malpighii,  for  if  the 
papule  be  punctured  a  drop  of  clear  fluid  escapes,  or  if  it  is 
squeezed  the  epidermis  becomes  tense  and  transparent,  and  a 
watery  liquid  appears.  The  cause  is  not  known,  but  the  disea.'»e 
is  nire  in  childhood,  and  is  more  common  in  men  than  women. 
The  disease  called  Prurigo  aenili^y  which  is  really  only  the  con- 
gestion of  the  follicle^s  of  the  skin  produced  by  the  irritJition  of 
scratching  and  of  pediculi,  is  not  a  true  prurigo,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  considered  when  we  speak  of  phtheiriasis  or  lousiness. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  presence  of 
any  local  irritant  will  aggravate  true  prurigo. 
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The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  8lighU|t;A]ftta^;cdv 
)ad  papulie  which  are  of  the  color  of  the  skin.  Many  of  the 
pules  cannot  be  seen,  but  are  readily  felt  by  passing  the  finger 
Br  the  skin.  There  is  always  severe  itching,  which  is  made 
rse  by  anything  which  irritates  the  skin.  By  scratching  to 
ay  the  itching,  the  tops  of  the  papules  are  torn  off  and  finally 
jonie  covered  with  a  little  blood-crust.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
isation  of  formication,  hence  the  name  prurigo  fonnicam.  When 
J  disease  is  mild  it  is  called  prurigo  mitis,  and  when  severe 
trigo  ferox,  which  is  said  by  Hebra  to  be  incurable. 
The  most  common  seats  are  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  the  outer 
)ects  of  the  arms  and  legs  and  the  buttocks. 
Treatment. — Avoid  everything  that  is  likely  to  aggravate  the 
nptoms.  Apply  soothing  applications,  anodynes,  and  sedatives, 
e  itching  may  often  be  allayed  by  an  alkaline  lotion  contain- 
J  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  in  some  cases  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
to  20  or  1  to  40)  will  allay  it. 

Ionics,  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iron  will  be  required  in  the 
er  stages.  A  few  cases,  moreover,  will  be  benefited  by  a  course 
arsenic. 

Squamous  Inflammations. 

[n  the  diseases  which  belong  to  this  class  the  inflammation  is 
jompanied  by  increased  formation  of  epidermis.  Although  we 
iludc  under  this  head  pityriasis  rubra  and  psoriasis,  the  two 
eases  are  very  different.  For  in  the  former  there  is  a  desqua- 
ition  of  the  cuticle  over  the  whole  body,  and  in  the  latter  an 
Teased  formation  in  certain  regions  as  a  result  of  the  enlarge- 
int  and  increased  vascularity  of  the  hypertrophied  papillary 
rer  of  the  cutis.  The  former,  moreover,  is  a  general  disease 
3ompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms,  and  which  may  ulti- 
itely  end  fatally,  whereas  the  latter  is  rarely  attended  with  any 
nptoms  referable  to  the  general  system.  Both  are,  however, 
ble  to  recur. 

P^oriasU. — The  epidermal  formation  is  considerably  increased 

a  result  of  enlargement  of  the  papillae  and  their  capillaries. 

le  collections  of  epidermis  vary  much  in  size,  from  a  minute 

int  to  extensive  areas  occupying  many  inches  of  surface.     The 
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most  favorite  seats  are  the  elbows  and  knees,  from  which  the  dis- 
ease gradually  spreads,  but  for  the  most  part  on  the  exteojior 
aspect  of  the  limbs.  Next  in  frequency  Is  the  scalp  and  faoe.aud 
more  rarely  the  nails.  The  disease  is  often  hereditary,  but  may 
occur  in  healthy  persons  who  may  have  become  temjx>rarily  de- 
bilitated. 

It  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  dusky-red  or  coppery, 
slightly  elevated  patches,  covered  with  white  silvery  scalers.  At 
fir^t  the  spots  are  minute,  as  in  jyttorinsix  punctata.  When  the 
spot<^  increase  in  size,  it  is  called  guttata,  when  they  are  still  larjrer. 
mumnularis,  when  vcr\'  extensive,  invtterata,  and  when  it  crtn>i?t!i 
of  rings,  pmr'msxa  circinata  or  Lejna^  which  is,  therefore,  mcrdy 
the  healing  stage  of  psoriasis,  and  from  which  it  does  not  (iiffor 
in  any  respect.  When  adjoining  rings  coalesce,  the  disease  cea>os 
to  extend  in  that  direction,  and  from  the  (xld  figures  sometimes 
thus  produced,  the  disease  has  been  called  pmriasis  gyrntn. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  and  congestive  stage,  emollient 
applications  are  best,  but  later  on,  tarry  j)i-epa  rat  ions  are  ver}* 
useful.  Internally,  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  use  ot 
alkaline  diuretics,  or  tonics  given  at  discretion.  Arsenic  is  ust*ful 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  but  it  must  be  jxjrsisted  in  for  month?. 
Phosphorus  is  useful  in  some  cases. 

Pitiirkms  simplex  consists  of  a  slight  superficial  imflammaticm 
of  the  skin,  followed  by  a  furfuraceous  desquamation.  The  scalp 
is  the  most  common  seat.  This  is  altogether  diiierent  from  the 
disease  which  Hebra  has  described  as  pityria^iis  rubni,  whi<*h 
although  not  common  in  England,  is  sufliciently  impi>rtant  to 
merit  some  consideration. 

Tkeatmext. — Oily  and  astringent  applications. 

PHiiriasiH  rubra  of  Hebra  is  a  general  superficial  infiammatiou 
of  the  skin,  which  may  begin  in  any  part,  but  tc/i/r/i  extrmU  orer 
the  whole  bodtj  within  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  cutw  is  intensely 
congested,  and  the  epidermis,  which  is  greatly  increased  in  quan- 
tity, ilakes  off  in  large  masses.  The  des<|uamated  cuticle  is  mixe<l 
with  a  small  amount  of  exudation-matter,  which  is,  howevt-r. 
never  sufficient  to  cause  more  than  mere  moisture.  The  disease 
occurs  in  debilitated  persons,  and  is  very  liable  to  recur,  and  is,  in 
fact,  said  by  Hebra  to  be  ultimately  fatal.     When  the  case  is 
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>gressing  towards  a  cure,  the  cutis  becomes  less  red,  the  desqua- 
.tion  ceases,  and  finally  the  skin  resumes  its  normal  api)earance. 
metimes,  however,  the  disease  becomes  chronic. 
Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  rubbed  with  oil  and  wrapped 
in  bandages  soaked  in  oil  to  remove  the  scales  and  to  keep  the 
n  soft  and  supple.  Internally,  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil  are 
^ssary.  Arsenic  is  not  good,  in  fact,  a  man  came  into  Univer- 
f  College  Hospital,  about  a  year  ago,  in  whom  an  attack  of 
vriasis  rubra  came  on  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of  arse- 
J  for  some  small  patches  of  psoriasis. 

Diathetic  Diseases. 

By  this  we  understand  diseases  that  are  dependent  on  certain 
rsistent  morbid  dispositions  of  the  body  which  modify  to  a 
jater  or  less  extent  all  the  nutritive  procesvses.  For  the  present 
shall  describe  very  briefly  only  the  syphilitic  eruptions. 
Si/philifie  eruptions  will  vary  acconling  as  the  patient  is  the 
?ject  of  hereditary  or  acquired  syphilis. 

Hereditary  Syphilis. — The  eruptions  in  this  variety  usually 
3w  themselves  when  the  child  is  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  but 
ly  be  deferred  for  several  months.  In  addition  to  the  general 
aiptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  the  child  becomes  aflected  with 
icous  tubercles  and  condvlomata,  and  ervthematous  rashes, 
lich  may  or  may  not  become  tubercular,  appear  about  the  palms 
d  the  soles,  but  especially  on  the  buttocks.  Sometimes  bullre 
d  pustules  accompanied  by  deep  ulceration  are  present.  But 
en  in  boys  and  girls  and  young  adults,  papular,  pustular,  aiwi 
mmatous  eruptions  may  show  themselves  as  a  result  of  heredi- 
ry  syphilis. 

Acquired  Syphilis, — The  actual  nature  of  the  eruption  will  vary 
cording  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  The  first  cutaneous  phe- 
menon  after  "the  initial  stxige  is  a  roseoki,  which  occurs  chiefly 
I  the  trunk,  and  consists  of  coppery,  non-elevated  spots  which 
ivc  behind  a  dark  stain  or  macula,  which  may  last  for  weeks, 
ext  comes  the  papular  syphilidey  in  which  there  is  a  deposit  of 
anulation-tissue.  If  the  patches  are  still  larger  they  arc  called 
bercidar  syphilides,  which  frequently  assume  a  circular,  serpigi- 
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nous,  or  crescentic  form.  Vesicular  ^yphllides  are  rare,  but  are 
sometimes  seen.  Rupia  is  a  bullous  disease,  and  is  always  syphi- 
litic. The  bullie  form  like  those  of  pemphigus,  but  instead  of 
the  crusts  falling  off  they  remain  attached,  while  the  ulceratiou 
extends  under  them  and  forms  another  crust.  This  goes  on  till 
several  layers  are  formed,  each  one  being  larger  than  that  above, 
hence  the  cockle-shell  shaped  crusts  which  are  so  characterL^tic 
of  this  disease.  If  the  scab  be  removed,  a  gray,  sloughy-looking 
ulcer  will  be  exposed.  The  so-called  imstxdar  syphiiidea  are  usu- 
ally due  to  the  suppuration  which  takes  place  around  the  syphi- 
litic deposit  in  the  walls  of  the  follicles  in  the  disease  known  a:? 
syphilitic  acne.  The  squamous  syphilides,  which  have  been  called 
syphilitic  psoriasis,  differ  from  the  true  psoriasis,  inasmuch  as  the 
scaling  in  syphilis  is  the  result  of  a  deposit  in  the  true  skin  which 
disturbs  the  epidermic  formation,  and  which,  therefore,  is  really 
desquamation.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  squamous 
syphilides  rarely  affect  the  seat  of  ordinary  psoriasis.  A  squa- 
mous syphilide  is  very  common  on  the  palms  and  the  soles,  the 
desquamation  always  being  preceded  by  a  deposit  of  syphilitic 
tissue.  In  the  latter  stages  of  syphilis,  true  gummata  are  devel- 
oped in  and  beneath  the  skin.  These  give  rise  to  large,  promi- 
nent, coppery,  tubercular  masses,  which  readily  break  down  an<l 
ulcerate.  It  will,  however,  generally  be  found  that  the  amount 
of  true  skin  destroyed  by  this  ulceration  is  much  less  than  would 
be  anticipated,  the  ulceration  really  resulting  from  a  dest ruction 
of  the  gummatous  matter,  and  the  true  tissue  being  removed 
rather  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  deposit  than  by  actual 
ulceration.  None  of  the  syphilitic  skin  eruptions  are  attended 
with  itching  when  fully  developed,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  severe  itching  when  the  eruption  is  first  api>earing.  All 
the  eruptions  are,  moreover,  followed  by  deep,  dusky-red  stain- 
ing, which  may  remain  for  months  or  even  years  after  all  sign  of 
deposit  has  disappeared.  By  observing  the  general  characters  of 
the'  eruption  and  exan)ining  for  a  history  of  syphilitic  inocula- 
tion, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  syphilitic  skin  eruptions  must 
be  the  general  treatment  of  syphilis.  Mercury,  combined  or  not 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  alternated  with  tonics,  must  be 
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iven  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  alone  or 
)nibined  with  quinine  and  iron,  in  the  latter  stages.  It  is  very 
nportant  in  treating  syphilis  to  combine  tonics,  which  will  often 
lone  serve  to  dispel  an  eruption,  or  will  at  least  greatly  facili- 
ite  the  action  of  the  proper  syphilitic  remedies.  Locally,  mer- 
urial  vapors  or  inunctions  will  be  found  of  great  service.  The 
loughy-looking  ulcers  are  best  treated  with  the  iodide  of  starch 
Aste,  which  cleanses  the  sores  and  facilitates  the  reparative 
ction. 

Hypertrophies  and  Atrophies. 

In  this  class  we  include  those  diseases  which  are  characterized 
ly  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  skin. 
?his  class  is  therefore  a  large  one,  but  we  shall  confine  our  re- 
aarks  to  ichthyosis  and  its  modified  form  xeroderma,  keloid,  and 
tbroma. 

Ichthyosis  and  Xeroderma, — In  these  diseases  the  papillary 
ayer  of  the  skin  and  the  epidermis  are  greatly  hypertrophied. 
Nh(tu  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  epidermis  it  is  called 
cJithyosis,  but  when  the  skin  is  merely  roughened  without  any 
narked  collection  of  the  epidermis  it  is  called  xeroderma. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  dry,  roughened  condition 
if  the  skin  of  the  whole  body,  which  is  congenital,  and  lasts 
hroughout  life.  The  patient  is  subject  to  eczematous  eruptions 
n  the  flexures.  When  the  skin  is  well  protected  and  the  weather 
nild,  there  is  very  little  annoyance,  but  if  the  skin  be  irritated, 
IS  in  windy,  damp  weather,  it  cracks  and  desquamates,  and  be- 
comes very  tender. 

Treatment. — Although  the  disease  is,  strictly  speaking,  incu- 
rable, much  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  patient's  distress  by  oiling 
the  skin  and  keeping  it  supple.  No  internal  remedies  are  of  any 
avail. 

Keloid  consists  of  a  localized  hypertrophied  state  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  skin.  The  disease  is  idiopathic  or  traumatic.  The 
idiopathic  variety  commences  as  a  little  elevated  mass,  which  is 
at  first  pale,  but  soon  becomes  pinkish  and  shining,  and  sends  out 
offshoots  like  claws,  which  contract  and  produce  great  deformity. 
Ihe  most  conmion  seat  is  the  sternum.     The  traumatic  variety 
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results  from  an  enormous  liypertroj 
closing  a  Avound.  It  may  therefore 
been  wounded,  nor  need  the  injury 
pearance  it  presents  is  that  of  a  alig 
tubercle,  with  or  without  [)roeoE8es,  < 
ing  tissue. 

Tkeatment, — Very  little  can  be 
been  cured  by  pressure.    Caustics  an 

I-'ibyoma  consists  of  sessile  or  pedi 
eircuni scribed  hyitertrophy  of  all  the 
are  of  the  color  of  the  true  skin,  and 
When  taken  between  the  fingers  the 
feel,  allowing  of  the  inner  surfaeeH  o: 
one  another.  They  may  occur  on  t 
the  iMilrus  and  the  soles,  mid  may  exist 
not  caiiso  any  pain  except  when  they 
or  inflamed. 

Treatment. — Nothing  short  of  si 
avail. 

Kew  FOUMAI 

Under  this  lien<ling  arc  included  th 
of  the  skin,  which  are  civneer,  lupu 
diseases  are  all  chronic,  and  the  iiev 
stunt  tendency  to  sprea<l,  ulcerate,  s 
life.  As  can<-or  and  rodent  ulcer  are 
that  is,  reipiirc  surgical  aid,  we  slial 
which  miiy  at  any  time  come  under  t 

Ltipii". — Tliis  ileiKjnds  nprm  a  nod 
what  Virchow  has  called  "grauulati 
sisting  of  cells  like  those  i)f  the  Jli 
The  .shape,  size,  and  extent  of  the  gro 
expressiveof  varieties,  but  in  all  ca^c 
the  .same.  If  the  neopliwm  does  nu 
noH-c.rr(lriti,  hut  if  idei-ration  occui 
another  variety  which  has  been  ca 
which  the  disease  begins  in  the  sel 
extends  sujKTficially  at  tlie  periphery 
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Tie  patches  are  studded  with  white  or  greenish  points  of  sebum, 
hich  project  from  the  diseased  follicles.  When  the  disease  sub- 
ides,  it  leaves  a  thin  shining  cicatrix. 

Lupus  is  rare  before  the  tenth  and  after  the  thirtieth  year,  but 
I  often  seen  in  scrofulous  persons.  The  favorite  seat  is  the  face, 
specially  the  nose  and  cheeks,  but  it  may  occur  on  any  part  of 
be  body.  The  disease  commences  as  small,  softish,  red,  and 
ascular  nodules,  which  are  not  at  all  painful.  In  time  the 
odules  increase  in  size  and  extent,  and  become  covered  with 
rhite  scales  of  detached  epidermis.  After  remaining  for  a  vary- 
ag  period  of  time,  the  growth  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
nd  become  absorbed,  leaving  a  superficial  or  depressed  scar,  ac- 
ording  to  the  degree  of  deposit,  Inpiis  non-exedens ;  or  the  growth 
Qay  spread  and  become  extensively  and  deeply  ulcerative,  pro- 
lucing  unsightly  deformities,  and  even  destroying  whole  organs, 
iipus  exederis. 

Treatment. — General  tonics  and  good  living ;  cod-liver  oil  is 
^ery  valuable  in  these  cases,  and  often  serves  for  a  cure  without 
my  local  applications.  Locally,  if  the  parts  be  irritated  and 
nflamed,  soothing  applications,  as  liquor  plumbi,  must  be  used. 
l*ater  on,  the  growth  may  be  destroyed  by  caustics,  as  acid 
litrate  of  mercury,  ai*senical  paste,  &c.  Mercury  plaster  is  often 
>f  great  service  in  assisting  to  remove  the  growth. 

Pigmentary  Changes. 

We  shall  describe  but  briefly  the  various  pigmentary  changes 
)f  the  skin.  They  arc  simple  and  not  attended  with  pain  or  dis- 
wmfort  beyond  the  annoyance  they  sometimes  give  to  the  tender 
reelings  of  ladies.  All  these  affections  are  dependent  on  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  the 
coloration  is  congenital,  as  in  moles,  but  it  is  far  more  frequently 
acquired  from  irritation  of  the  skin,  or  exposure  to  heat  and  sun. 
There  are  also  what  may  be  called  pathological  and  physiological 
pigmentations  of  the  skin,  the  former  being  seen  in  Addison's  dis- 
ease and  certain  cachexia,  and  the  latter  in  pregnancy  or  even 
in  women  suffering  from  uterine  affections.  This  chloasma  uterinum 
is  very  common  in  the  face  of  women,  and  rarely  entirely  disap- 
pears, although  it  becomes  much  fainter  when  gestation  is  over. 
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Treatment. — To  remove  the  causes  will  often  serve  to  cure 
the  disease. 

Parasitic  Diseases. 

This  class  includes  all  the  effects  produced  by  the  various  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  parasites  that  may  inhabit  the  human  skin. 
We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  describe  first  the  dermatozotc  affections, 
and  secondly  the  derniatophytic. 

The  Dermatozoic. — In  these  diseases  some  animal  parasite  in- 
habits the  skin  and  lives  thereon.  In  describing  the  effects  pro- 
duced, it  is  well  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  aeei- 
dental  features  of  the  disease.  For  instance,  scabies  is  described 
as  being  a  disease  in  which  papules,  vesicles,  and  pustules  occur 
in  certain  situations,  whereas  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease  is 
the  presence  of  the  acarus  in  its  furrow\ 

Scabies,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  a  disease  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  acanis  scabiei  in  the  epidermis.  The  female  insect  bore*  ol>- 
liquely  through  the  upper  layers  of  the  epidermis  and  deposits 
her  eggs.  She  then  tunnels  her  way  under  the  epidermis,  forming 
fine  semicircular  furrows  or  cuniculi,  which  she  fills  with  eggs; 
for  the  male,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  female  by  being 
smaller  and  possessing  suckers  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  hind 
legs,  does  not  make  these  little  furrows.  At  the  point  where  the 
insect  entered  is  a  little  vesicle  from  which  the  cuniculus  extends. 
As  a  result  of  scratching  and  irritation,  papules,  vesicles,  and 
pustules  form,  and  the  skin  becomes  excoriated  and  disfigured 
with  large  ecthymatous  pustules.  There  is  considerable  itching, 
which  is  worse  when  the  patient  is  warm,  as  in  bed.  The  disease 
i^  most  commonly  seen  between  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  extends 
up  the  limbs,  but  chiefly  on  the  flexor  aspects.  It  occurs,  also,  on 
the  penis,  and  even  on  the  face.  In  babies,  it  is  most  common 
on  the  buttocks,  the  acarus  being  transferred  to  the  part  from  the 
hands  of  the  nurse. 

Treatment. — Sulphur-baths  or  sulphur  inunctions,  care  being 
taken  not  to  keep  up  the  treatment  too  long  lest  eczema  be  pro- 
duced. 

Filth irinsis  is  the  condition  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
pediculi  on  the  body.     At  least  three  kinds  of  pediculi  infest  the 
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lumau  body,  the  pediculus  capitiSy  the  pedlcuhis  corporis,  and  the 
^edic\du8 puhUy  or  crab  louse.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  these 
»vell-knowu  varieties,  but  merely  to  mention  their  effects. 

The  pedlcuhis  capitis  inhabits  the  hairy  scalp,  and  by  the  irri- 
»tion  it  produces  may  give  rise  to  impetigo  with  consequent  en- 
largement of  the  glands  in  the  neck.  The  pedicidus  corporis  iu- 
irests  the  trunk  and  clothes  of  persons,  especially  of  those  some- 
what advanced  in  years.  The  characteristic  lesion  is  a  small  de- 
pressed hemorrhagic  spot,  which  is,  however,  not  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  follicle.  This  is  produced 
when  the  pediculus  draws  its  proboscis  out  of  the  follicle  from 
which  it  has  been  sucking  blood,  by  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
escaping  into  the  follicle.  As  a  secondary  result  of  the  irritation 
and  scratching  the  follicles  of  the  skin  become  much  congested 
and  swollen,  little  papulie  form  and  the  skin  becomes  more  or  less 
deeply  pigmented ;  hence  the  disease  known  as  prurigo  senilis. 
The  pediculus  i)uhis  is  mostly  formed  in  the  hair  about  the  pul>es, 
but  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  even  on  the 
limbs  and  eyebrows,  but  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  on  the  head. 

Treatment. — Mercurial  lotions  or  ointments  applied  to  the 
skin.  A  valuable  application  consists  of  two  grains  of  perchlo- 
ride  of  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  not  only 
destroys  the  pediculi  but  dissolves  the  nits  which  are  formed  on 
the  hairs.  The  clothes  must  be  disinfected  or  the  disease  may 
recur. 

The  dei^matophytic  diseases  are  those  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  vegetable  fungi  in  or  on  the  epidermis.  They  are 
Tinea  tonsurans,  Tinea  circinata,  Tinea  sycosisy  Tinea  kerion, 
Tinea  versicolor.  Tinea  favosa,  and,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties. Tinea  decalvans. 

Tinea  tonsurans  is  due  to  the  growth  upon  the  skin  of  the 
vegetable  fungus  called  the  tricophyton,  which  consists  of  oval 
transparent  spores,  many  of  which  are  isolated,  while  others 
unite  and  constitute  jointed  filaments.  The  fungus  inhabits  the 
hairs  and  their  sheath,  and  the  epidermis  of  the  sciilp  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  When  the  hairs  are  affected  they  swell  up, 
become  paler  in  color,  and  lose  their  elasticity  and  break  off  at 
about  two  lines  from  the  surface  of  the  skin.     The  hair  splits  up 
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and  the  cyliDder  is  found  full  of  sf 
effecta  of  tlie  fungus  vary  accordiug 
either  heard  or  scalp. 

Ist,  Tinea  eirclnata,  or  ringworm  on 
little  circular,  pale,  elevated  spot  of  the 
which  is  covered  with  fine  i^calc^,  and 
As  the  spot  increases  in  size  the  ceutn 
becomes  a  ring,  which  may  extend  till 
of  three  or  four  or  more  inches.  It 
the  body,  hut  is  more  common  in  th 
freely  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 
hands,  &<:. 

2d.  Tinea  nj/cosis,  or  ringworm  of 
cireinata,  but  soon  the  fungus  invad 
follicles.  The  hairs  break  off  short,  i 
while  the  adjacent  tissue  beronicd  swi 
disease  is  very  rare  in  England,  vc 
having  been  recorded. 

od.  Thiea  tonmraiis,  or  ringworm 
chiefly  in  children.  The  disea^  begins 
varying  size,  from  which  the  hairs  broi 
by  the  furfuraceous  sculiucss.  The  ])at 
short  stumps  of  (Mile  hairs,  which  are  i 

If  by  any  means  the  jmlch  of  ringw 
tissue  surrounding  tlie  hair  bi^comes 
hairs  iull  out  and  the  follicles  pour  o' 
is  what  hiis  been  called  Tinea  kerion. 

4tb.  Tinea  versicolor,  or  ehloamta,  a 
tlie  peculiar  fa\vu-coliire<l  furfuraceous 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  tlie  fungus 
Jurfiir,  which  cou.sists  of  fine  curved  bri 
collections  of  granules. 

The  favorite  wat  of  the  fungus  i*  tl 
may  exleud  to  other  parts  of  the  Ixxly 
in  phthi^sieal  persons,  and  is  undoubtei 

0th.  Tinea  f'tiwa  is  seldom  seen  in  I 
in  young  ill-uourislicd  children.  This 
the  presence  of  yellow  cui)-shaj>cd  cm 
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r  united  into  large  masses.  The  fuugus  of  which  the  scabs  are 
omposed  is  the  Acharion  Schonleinii.  The  disease  begins  in  the 
uner  root-sheath  of  the  hair-follicle,  from  which  it  spreads,  and 
s  usually  accompanied  by  deep  ulceration  of  the  skin.  Under 
Ife  microscope  the  fungus  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  little 
'ounded  or  oval  bodies  of  about  ^uV^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  crusts  possess  a  peculiar  odor,  which  has  been  compared 
A)  the  smell  of  the  urine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which  mice 
lave  been  kept.  Although  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  disease,  it  may  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
:he  face,  arm,  and  neck. 

6th.  Tinea  decalvaiis, — ^The  disease  commonly  known  by  this 
name,  but  more  correctly  called  Alopecia  areata,  has  for  long  been 
regarded  as  a  parasitic  disease,  due  to  the  Mierosporon  Audouini, 
but  the  evidence  of  its  parasitic  nature  is  entirely  wanting,  many 
good  observers  having  failed  to  find  any  plant.  The  disease 
consists  of  smooth,  shining  bald  patches  on  the  scalp.  The 
roots  are  atrophied,  and  the  hair  readily  falls  out.  It  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  malnutrition  of  the  hair  of  certain  parts.  Gener- 
ally the  hairs  grow  again.  Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded 
to  show  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  but  few  have  ever 
attempted  to  show  the  fungus,  and  it  is  certain  tliat  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases  designated  tinea  decalvans,  no  fungus  can  be  seen. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  two  diseases  have  been  confounded, 
one  in  which  fungus  does  exist,  and  another,  which  is  more  com- 
mon, in  which  the  disease  consists  of  atrophy  of  the  root  of  the 
hairs  from  some  want  of  nutrition. 

Treatment. — To  treat  dermatophytic  diseases,  we  must  pluck 
out  the  diseased  hairs,  and  clean  the  patches  by  rubbing  in  soft 
soap,  and  then  apply  some  parasiticide,  as  equal  parts  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  glycerin,  or  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  three,  four, 
or  even  ten  parts  of  glycerin.  The  i>erchloride  of  mercury  lotion 
recommended  for  pediculi  is  also  very  useful.  When  the  patches 
are  inflamed,  soothing  applications  are  best.  In  tinea  decalvana 
stimulating  applications  are  necessary. 
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Affections  of  the  Glands. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  functional  and  structural  affec- 
tions of  the  glands  of  the  skin.  In  many  cases  both  the  seba- 
ceous and  sudoriferous  glands  are  simultaneously  affected,  as  a 
result  of  some  alteration  in  the  relation  existing  between  the 
blood  and  the  excretory  apparatus.  At  other  times  the  causes 
are  purely  local. 

Sweat- Gland 8. — The  secretion  of  the  sudoriferous  glands  may 
be  altered  in  quantity  and  quality.  Excessive  sweating  is  called 
hyperklroslH ;  diminished  sweating,  anidrom.  If  the  mouth  of 
the  follicle  is  closed  when  the  sweating  is  in  excess,  the  arid 
liquid  collects  and  distends  the  follicle,  and  gives  rise  to  clear, 
pearly  vesicles,  known  as  sndamina,  or  miliaria  alba.  If  the  fol- 
licle be  at  the  same  time  inflamed,  the  fluid  will  be  less  clear 
and  alkaline,  and  there  will  be  a  halo  of  redness  round  the  folli- 
cle; this  is  known  as  miliaria  rubra.  Sometimes  the  color  of  the 
sweat  is  altered  to  yellow  or  black,  &c.,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  probably  impositions. 

Sebaceous  Glands. — When  for  any  reason  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  does  not  e^icape,  but  remains  in  the  follicle,  a  little  j>oint, 
which  soon  becomes  black,  shows  itself,  and  a  comMo  is  said  to 
exist.  If  this  retained  excretion  irritate  the  wall  and  set  up  a 
slight  amount  of  inflanmiatory  redness,  acne  punctata  is  pn>- 
duced.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  redness,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  inflammatory  exudation  and  new  growth  forming  hard 
masses,  we  have  acne  indurata^  and  when  the  points  suppunite, 
acne  pusfulosa.  When  the  acne  nodules  are  accompanied  by 
great  vascularity  from  varicosity  of  the  adjacent  venules,  an<l 
with  a  great  increase  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  it  is 
called  aene  rosacea. 

Acne  is  most  common  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  seems  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs, 
but  some,  and  especially  those  outside  the  profession,  have  made 
too  much  of  this,  and  cruelly  regard  those  suffering  from  acne  to 
be  the  subjects  of  self-abuse.  This  is  an  opinion  that  must  be 
warmly  combated  as  likely  to  ruin  many  a  good  name.  In  young 
adult^s  the  disease  is  often  met  with  a8sociate<l  with  dyspeiwia  and 
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terine  disturbances,  or  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  heat,  or  from 
rant  of  proper  cleanliness. 

The  favorite  seats  are  the  face,  back,  and  shoulders,  where  the 
^baceous  glands  are  raost  active. 

TuKATMENT. — Improve  general  health ;  treat  symptoms  as  they 
ccur ;  evacuate  the  follicles  by  frictions  or  pressure  and  stimu- 
iting  applications.  Sulphur  ointment  and  soft  soap  are  useful 
)cally,  and  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of 
lercury  is  often  followed  by  good  results. 

Molluscum  O)ntagio8um. — In  this  disease  there  are  numerous 
ttle  pedunculated  or  sessile  tumors  on  the  skin,  varying  in  size 
rom  a  pin's  head  to  a  large  pea,  or  even  a  bean.  On  the  summit 
lay  be  seen  the  depressed  aperture  of  the  follicle,  the  disease 
eiug  due  to  an  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceous  glands, 
nd  not  to  retention  of  secretion.  The  contagiousness  of  this  dis- 
use has  been  warmly  disputed  by  some,  but  there  can  be  no 
oubt  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  remarkable  history  of  con- 
ijjion.  The  writer  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  trunk 
nd  lower  extremities  became  covered  with  hundreds  of  these 
umors,  as  the  result  of  contagion  from  sexual  intercourse  with 

woman  who  had  some  of  these  molluscous  tumors  on  the 
high. 

Treatment. — When  recent,  the  glands  are  readily  squeezed 
lit  bodily  and  the  disease  is  then  cured  ;  but  if  they  have  existed 
ome  time  they  require  more  force  to  bring  them  away,  and  then 
•ften  crumble  under  pressure.  Some  advise  the  application  of 
dtrate  of  silver  to  the  wall  of  the  gland  after  the  contents  have 
icen  evacuated,  but  this  is  rarely  necessary. 

Sycosii  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles  and  se- 
mceous  glands  of  the  beard.  The  disease  seems  to  commence  in 
he  tissue  out.side  the  follicles  and  gradually  implicates  the  glands. 
There  is  considerable  redness,  swelling,  and  suppuration,  and  if 
he. disease  be  neglected  the  glands  will  ulcerate  out  and  produce 
I  thin,  shining  cicatrix,  on  which  the  hairs  never  grow  again. 
The  causes  are  various.  Shaving  with  a  dull  razor,  or  the  appli- 
»tion  of  irritative  washes,  may  produce  it.  The  diseaee  is  re- 
narkably  obstinate  and  may  last  for  years. 

Treatment. — Cut  the  hair  close  and  epilate  early,  but  if  sup- 
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puration  have  taken  place  scarify.  By  epilation-  the  disease  may 
at  once  be  cured,  or  at  least  checked  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
any  good  effects  as  long  as  the  hair  remains  to  prolong  the  irrita- 
tion. Tonics  and  arsenic  in  some  form  will  also  be  found  useful 
in  the  later  stages. 

Xanthelasma  or  Vitiligoidea  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  epi- 
thelium lining  the  sebaceous  follicles,  accompanied  by  a  fatty  in- 
filtration and  the  deposit  of  a  light-colored  pigment.  It  occurs 
in  two  forms,  the  plane  and  the  tuberous,  and  presents  itself  in 
little  yellow  patches,  especially  about  the  upper  eyelids,  but  it 
may  be  found  on  any  part  of  the  face,  limbs,  and  palms.  It  is  said 
never  to  occur  in  children,  but  a  case  was  latelv  seen  at  University 
College  Hospital,  in  which  an  acute  general  xanthelasma  had 
shown  itself  in  a  young  child  one  year  old.  Frequently,  but  by 
no  means  always,  the  disease  is  associated  with  some  affection  of 
the  liver. 
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perfomtionii  and  niptores,  637 
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typhus,  152 
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renal.  841 
vorbent  glands,  diseases  of  the,  876 
•phalocyst,  768 
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kidney,  857 

oholic  stimulants,  113 
oholism.  940 

chronic.  943 
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Iveolar  cancer,  306 

ygdulitis,  330 

yloid  degeneration,  98 

»mio,  36,  610 

symptoms,  611 

treatment,  612 

of  the  disk.  890 
ftsthesia,  915 

sarca,  47 

tomy  and   physiology,   importance 
of.  17 

ina  pectoris,  540 

simplex,  327 


Anidrosis.  1038 
!  Arthritis  deformans,  262 
I  Aortic  murmurs.  385 
I  obstruction,  562 

regurgitation,  563 
:  Apepsia,  653 

Apneumatosis,  478 
I  Apnoca,  36 

signs  of.  391 
Apoplectic  diseases,  963 
diagnosis,  996 
treatment,  1003 
Apoplexy,  sanguineous,  966 
Aphthous  stomatitis,  312 
'  Arteries   clinical  phenomena  connected 
with,  533 
fatty  degeneration  of,  598 
inflammation  of,  596 
■  Arteritis,  596 
I  Articular  rheumatism,  248 
chronic,  257 
Ascites.  47,  639 
I  symptoms,  639 

physical  signs,  640 
j  diagnosis,  640 

I  treatment,  642 

Asthenia,  36 
Asthenic  fever,  105 

form  of  diphtheria,  223 
Asthma,  473 

bronchial,  473 
spasmodic.  473 
symptoms,  474 
diagnosis,  475 
treatment,  476 
diaphragmatic,  477 
Ataxic  fever.  105 
Atelectasis,  478 
symptoms,  480 
prognosis,  480 
treatment,  480 
Atheroma,  596 
Atonic  dyspepsia,  656 
Atrophy,  84 

of  the  disk,  891 
of  the  heart,  574 
I  of  the  liver,  765 

acute  yellow,  764 

66 
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Atrophy,  chronic,  774 

progressive  muscular,  1006 
AusoultatioD,  354 

of  the  heart,  381 


Beirs  palsy,  902 
Biliary  calculi,  783 

Blood,  abnormal  conditions  of  the,  609 
Bloodvessels,  diseases  of,  596 
Bloody  flux,  710 
Blue  disease,  594 

Brain  and  membranes,  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the,  952 
adventitious  growths   in  con- 
nection with,  981 
chronic  diseases  of  the,  978 
organic  diseases  of  the,  951 
cancer  of  the,  981 
hypertrophy  of  the,  986 
fiyphilitic  disease  of  the,  981 
Breakbone  fever,  231 
Breath-sounds,  changes  in,  368 
Bright's  disease,  acute,  846 

chronic,  849 
Bronchial  asthma,  473 
catarrh,  acute,  428 
Bronchitis,  acute  catarrhal,  428 
symptoms,  429 
physical  signs,  432 
diagnosis,  433 
prognosis,  433 
treatment,  434 
chronic,  436 

symptoms,  437 
physical  signs,  438 
prognosis,  438 
treatment,  439 
mechanical,  432 
plastic  or  croupous,  440 
secondary,  432 
Bronchocele,  881 
Bronchorrhoea,  438 
Bronchopneumonia,  452 
Brow-ague,  910 
Bullous  inflammations,  1020 


Cachexia,  117 

Calcareous  degeneration,  92 
Calcification,  92 
Cancer,  306 

anatomical  characters,  306 

structure,  Ac,  307 

pathology,  309 

etiology,  309 

symptoms,  310 

of  the  intestines,  722 

of  the  liver,  772 

of  the  lungs.  507 

symptoms,  508 


Cancer,  physical  signs,  568 

treatment,  509 

of  the  glands,  879 

of  the  stomach,  675 
Cancerous  growths,  772,  859 
Cancroid,  307 
Cancrum  oris,  314 
Carcinoma,  306 

Cardiac    affections,     chronic,    geneni 
diagnosis  of.  579 

prognosis,  ^h\ 

treatment.  584 
Cardiac  affections,  rare,  592 

aneurism,  593 

enlargement,  causes  of,  567 

impulse,  377 

percussion,  380 
Cardiac  thrombosis,  610 
Carnifloation.  478 
Case-taking,  method  of,  19 
Catarrh,  acute  bronchial,  428 

chronic  bronchial,  436 

enteric,  689 

epidemic,  400 

vesical,  865 
Catarrhal  inflammation,  72,  1018 

laryngitis.  407 

pharyngitis,  327 

stomatitis,  3 1 1 
Causation  of  disease,  21 
Causes  of  disease,  classified,  23 
Cephalalgia,  892 
Cephalodynia,  259 
Cerebral  abscess,  960 

congestion  or  hyperscmia,  964 

disefses,  chronic,  treatment  of,  1005 

embolism  and  thrombosis,  972 

symptoms,  976 

and  meningeal  hemorrhage,  966 

symptoms,  968 

softening,  chronic,  980 

tumor,  981 
Cerebritis.  acute,  960 

treatment,  1003 
Cerebro-spinal    meningitis,     epideniie, 

1011 
Cestodes,  description  of,  739 
Chest,  physical  examination  of,  349 

shape  of,  356 
Cheyne*s  symptom,  578 
Chicken-pox,  212 
Chloasma,  i036 
Chlorosis,  610 
Cholelithiasis.  783 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  algid,  or  maligoant, 
695 
anatomical  characters,  697 
symptoms,  698 

complications  and  seqaele,  70S 
varieties,  703 
pathology,  70S 
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»leni,  Asiatic,  diagnosis,  706 

prognosis,  706 
morbus,  096 
ilerine,  703 
trea,  933 

Bulatory  organs,  diseases  of  the,  630 
rhosis  of  the  liver,  774 
symptoms,  778 
physical  signs,  779 
of  lang,  464 
rfaotic  kidney,  864 
rgyman's  sore  throat,  417 
10,  667 

loid  cancer,  306 
degeneration,  97 
na.  37,  896 
nplications,  36 
igenital  syphilis,  294 
igestion,  42 
of  the  liver,  766 
of  the  spleen,  797 
renal,  839 
istipation,  669 
symptoms,  669 
treatment,  660 
Dtagion,  118 
origin,  modes  of  propagation,  Ac., 

118 
degrees.  121 
effects,  124 
nature,  123 
prevention,  129 
Dtinued  fevers,  138 
Dvulffions.  896 
rd,  adventitious  growths  in  the,  991 

inflammation  of  the,  988 
Pgh.  392 
•p  de  soleil,  960 
wpox,  206 
modes  of  vaccination,  206 
phenomena  following,  208 
results,  210 
remote  effects,  210 
treatment.  211 
amp  of  the  stomach,  647 
epitant  rhonchi.  372 
■oup,  spasmodic,  423 
spurious,  423 

symptoms,  424 
diagnosis,  426 
treatment,  426 
true.  409 
.    membranous,  409 
diagnosis,  412 
treatment,  413 
roupous  inflammation,  72 

stomatitis,  312 
fanosis.  694 

symptoms,  696 
^  treatment,  696 
^anche,  327 


Cynanche  laryngea.  407 
tonsillaris,  330 
tracheal  is,  409 

Cystic  disease,  861 

Cystitis,  866 


Dandy  fever.  231 
Degeneration,  86 

fatty,  87 

mineral,  92 

fibroid.  94 

mucoid,  97 

colloid,  97 

lardaceous  disease,  98 
Delirium,  894 

tremens,  941 
Dengue,  231 

etiology,  231 

symptoms,  231 

treatment,  232 
Derbyshire  neck,  881 
Dermatophytio   affections  of  the  skin. 

1036 
Dermatozoic  affections  of  the  skin,  1034 
Descending  optic  neuritis,  890 
Desquamative  nephritis,  acute,  846 

chronic,  862 
Diabetes  insipidus,  838 

mellitus,  831 

symptoms,  8.33 
diagnosis,  836 
treatment,  836 
Diagnosis,  20 

questions  to  be  considered  in.  37 
Diaphragmatic  asthma,  477 
Diarrhoea,  662 
Diathetic  diseases,  1029 
Dietetic  treatment.  41 
Diffuse  stomatitis,  311 
Digitalis,  effects  of,  on  tho  heart,  686 
Diphtheria,  220 

symptoms,  221 

forms  of,  222 

complications,  223 

diognosis,  226 

treatment,  226 

inflammatory  form  of,  222 
Diphtheritic  inflammation,  73 

stomatitis,  312    . 
Disease,  mode  of  invasion,  coarse,  Ac, 

36 
Disk,  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of, 

890 
Disinfectants,  130 
Distoma  hepaticum,  749 
Dorsodynia,  269 
Dropsy,  47 

spurious,  48 

pathological  conditions  prodacing, 
'48 
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Dropsy,  causes,  50 

symptoms,  51 

diagnosis,  52 

origin,  seat,  and  extent,  52 

prognosis,  53 

treatment,  53 

operation  for,  56 

of  the  peritoneum,  639 

of  the  pleura,  520 
Dropsical  fluid,  48 
Dysentery,  710 

symptoms,  713 

diagnosis,  716 

prognosis,  716 

treatment,  717 
Dyspepsia,  653 

symptoms,  654 

varieties,  655 
Dyspnoea,  390 
Duodenitis,  689 


Eohinooocous  hominis,  768 
Eclampsia,  896 
Ecthyma,   1024 
Eczema,  1018 

Elimination  of  contagious  poisons,  125 
Emboli,  origin  of,  and  anatomical  char- 
acters resulting  from,  620 
Embolism.  615,  620 

cerebral,  972 

renal,  841 
Emphysema,  interstitial  or  interlobular, 
472 

Tesieular,  463 

anatomical  characters,  466 
%  symptoms.  469 

physical  signs,  470 

prognosis,  471 

treatment,  471 
Empymma,  511 
Encephaloid,  507 

cancer,  306 
Enchondromatous  tumors,  509 
Endemic  disease,  126 
Endocardial  murmurs.  383 
Endocarditis,  acute,  555 

symptoms,  556 

physical  signs,  557 

diagnosis,  557 

treatment,  557 
Enlargements  of  the  abdomen,  625 
Enteralgia,  657 

treatment,  658 
Enteric  catarrh,  689 

fever,  152 
Enteritis.  689 
Epidemics,  126 

laws  of,  127 

progress,    mode,    intensity,    dura- 
tion, ^.,128 


Epidemic  catarrh,  400 
Epilepsy,  926 

symptoms,  927 

stages  of  attack,  928 

diagnosis,  930 

treatment,  931 

gravior,  927 

mitior,  927 
Epistaxis,  57 

Epithelioma,  epithelial  cancer,  307 
Equinia,  228 

mitis,  231 
Erysipelas,  213 

causes,  214 

symptoms,  215 

varieties,  217 

diagnosis,  218 

treatment,  219 
Erythema,  1016 
Erythematous  inflammations,  the,  1015 

stomatitis,  311 
Etiology,  explanation  of,  21 

value  of.  22 
Excretory  elimiDatton.  109 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  882 
Extrinsic  cauMa  of  disease,  23 
Exudation,  67 


Facial  paralysis,  902 
Falling  sickness,  926 
Famine  fever,  169 
Farcy.  228 

Fatty  degeneration,  87,  576 
effects  of,  89 
causes,  90.  576 
anatomical  characters,  577 
symptoms,  577 
physical  signs,  579 
termination,  579 
of  arteries,  598 
disease  of  the  heart,  575 
infiltration.  575 
kidney,  857 
liver.  766 
Febricula,  138 
symptoms,  139 
duration.  139 
diagnosis,  139 
treatment,  140 
Febrile  cases,  clinical  inveatigatloa  of 

acute,  132 
Fermentation-test,  820 
Fever,  101 

phenomena  and  symptoms,  101 
modes  of  termination,  103 
types,  104 
pathology,  107 
prognosis.  110 
treatment,  110 
Fibroma,  1032 
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Fibroid  defj^eneration,  94,  454 

phthisis,  454 
Follioalnr  pburyni^itis,  330 

stomntitis,  312 
Foniites.  120 
Fremitas,  362 
Friction-sounds.  387 
Fangous  stomatitis,  313 


Oall-blndder.  affections  of  the,  781 
GaUstones.  787 

anatomical  characters,  784 
symptoms,  785 
Galloping  consumption,  487 
Gangrene,  71 

of  the  lung,  461 
Gangrenous  stomatitis.  314 
Gastralgin,  646 

Gastric  affections,  chronic,  general  diag- 
nosis of,  680 
generni  prognosis.  683 
general  treatment,  684 
catarrh,  acute,  665 
anatomical  characters,  665 
symptoms,  666 
diagnosis,  667 
treatment.  667 
Gastritis,  acute,  665 
chronic,  669 
etiology,  669 

anatomical  charocters,  669 
symptomf^  670 
Gastrodynia,  646 
Gelatiniform  cancer,  306 
General  diseases,  117 

history,  necessary,  21 
paralysis,  899 
Germ  theory.  123 
Giddiness,  893 
Gingivitis  ulcerosa,  312 
Glanders  and  furcy,  228 
symptoms,  229 
diagnosis,  231 
treatment,  231 
Glands  of  skin,  affections  of,  1038 
special  diseases  of,  877 
diagnosis,  880 
•      prognosis,  880 
treatment,  880 
Glossitis,  318 

Glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  1013 
Glottis,  spasm  of  the,  423 
Glycosuria,  831 
Goitre.  881 

exophthalmic,  882 
Gonorrhccal  rheumatism,  261 
Gout.  264 

acute.  266 
chronic,  268 
retrocedent,  269 


Gout,  diagnosis,  270 
treatment,  272 
Gravel,  863 
Great  vessels,  malformation  of  the,  594 


Hfsmatemesis,  57,  651 

symptoms,  652 

diagnosis,  652 

treatment,  653 
Hcomatinuria,  826 
Haematoma,  509 
Hmmaturia,  57,  824 
Haemophilia,  59 
Heemoptysis.  57,  393 
Heemotboraz  —  hemorrhage     into    the 
pleura,  521 

treatment,  521 
Hassall's  test,  820 
Haut  mal,  927 
Headache,  892 
Head  symptoms,  892 
Health  temperature,  135 
Heart,  the  acute  inflammation  of,  548 

atrophy  of,  574 

chronic  affections  of,  558 

clinical  phenomena  connected  with, 
530 

degeneration   and  new   formations 
in  the  walls  of,  593 

enlargements  of  the,  566 
etiology,  567 
symptoms,  571 
physical  signs,  572 

malformation  of  the,  594 

fatty  disease  of.  575 

rupture  of  the,  593 
Hectic  type  of  fever,  106 
Helminthiasis,  737 
Hemicrania,  910 
Hemiplegia,  900 
Hemorrhage,  57,  457 

pathological  conditions  giving  rise 
to,  57 

post-mortem  appearance,  59 

symptoms,  60 

diagnosis,  61 

treatment.  61 

prognosis,  61 

cerebral  and  meningeal,  966 

traumatic,  58 
Hemorrhagic  infarct,  58 

infarction,  798 
Hepar  adiposum,  766 
Hepatalgia,  748 
Hepatic  abscess,  757 
Hepatic  tumors,  characters  of,  748 
Hereditary  disease,  25 
Herpes,  1020 
Hip-gout,  912 
Hooping-cough,  395 
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Hooping-ooagh.  oomplicationa  nnd  8e< 
quelffi,  397 

dingDosis.  398 

treatment,  398 
Hydatids.  509 
Hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver,  768 

anatomical  characters,  768 

symptoms,  771 
Hydrocephalus.  47 

acute,  956 

ebronic.  984 
Hydronephrosis,  862 
Hydroperioardivm,  47 
Hydropneumothoraz,  521 
Hydrophobia,  937 
Hydrothoraz,  47,  520 
Hygienic  treatment,  40 

of  contagious  diseases,  129 
Hypsesthesia,  915 
Hyperemia,  active,  42 

passive.  45 

cerebral,  964 

of  the  liver,  755 

of  the  spleen,  797 

renal.  839 
Hyperidrosis,  1038 
Hypertrophy,  82  , 

effects,  82 

causes,  83 

of  the  heart,  566 

of  the  liver,  765 

of  the  spleen,  799 
Hypochondriasis,  924 
Hysteria,  Ac.,  916 

symptoms,  918 

characters  of  fit,  918 

state  in  intervals,  919 

diagnosis.  923 

treatment,  923 


Ichthyosis,  1031 
Icterus,  748 
Idiopathic  fevers,  117 
Idiosyncrasy,  24 
Impetigo  contagiosa,  1023 
Indigestion,  653 
Induration  of  the  cord,  989 

with  dilated  bronchi,  454 
Infantile  paralysis,  1010 
Infarction,  841 
Infection,  120 
Infiltration,  fatty.  90 
Inflammation,  63 

changes  in  inflamed  tissue,  63 

changes  in  bloodvessels,  63 

changes  in  affected  tissue,  65 

origin  of,  66 

products,  67 

induration,  70 

symptoms,  73 


Inflammation,  causes,  75 
varieties,  77 
treatment,  77 
of  the  bile-ducts,  761 
circumscribed  or  suppurative,  757 
anatomical  oharaeters,  758 
symptoms,  759 
of  the  intestines.  689 
symptoms,  601 
diagnosis.  693 
treatment,  694 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  842 
of  the  pleura,  510 
Inflammations  of  the  heart.  Ae.,  acute. 

548 
Inflammatory  diseases,  acute,   general 

diagnosis  of,  995 
Influenza,  400 

anatomical  characters,  400 
symptoms,  401 
diagnosis,  402 
treatment,  403 
Inorganic  murmurs,  386 
Insensibility,  895 
Insidious  diphtheria,  222 
Insolation,  950 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  912 
Intermittent  fever,  241 
type  of  fever,  104 
Interstitial  nephritic,  chronic,  854 
pathology.  855 
symptoms,  856 
Intestines,  cancer  of  the,  722 
diseases  of  the.  643 
perforation  of  the.  157 
large,  in  typhoid  fever.  157 
scrofulous  diseases  of,  723 
tubercle  of  the.  723 
Intestinal  catarrh,  689 
hemorrhage,  664 

new  formations  and  ulcerations,  720 
obstruction,  726 

anatomical  characters,  729 
symptoms,  731 
diagnosis,  731 
treatment,  735 
worms.  737 

symptoms,  741 
prognosis.  743  * 

treatment,  743 
Intracardiac  blood  concretions,  616 
Intrinsic  causes  of  disease,  23 
Irritative  dyspepsia,  657 
Ischsemia  of  the  disk,  890 


'  Jaundice,  748 

anatomical  oharaotera,  750 


symptoms,  751 
diagnosis,  753 
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Jaandice,  prognosis,  753 
treatment,  754 


Keloid.  1031 

Kidney,  dropsy  of  the,  862 
granular  contracted,  854 
lardaceous,  857 
large,  white,  smooth,  852 
sapparative    inflammation  of   the, 
841 
anatomical  characters,  841 
symptoms,  842 


Lardaceoas  disease,  98 
characters,  98 
origin,  99 
organs  affected,  99 
causes,  100 
symptoms,  100 
of  the  glands,  879 
kidney,  857 
Laryngeal  catarrh,  407 

diseases,  organic,  general  diagno- 
sis, Ac.,  of  chronic,  421 
paralysis,  426 
varieties,  426 
diagnosis,  427 
treatment,  427 
perichondritis,  420 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  423 
Laryngitis,  acute,  407 
chronic,  416 
croupous  or  plnstic,  409 
mucous,  407 
oedematous.  407 
Laryngoscope,  uses  of,  405 
Larynx,  affections  of,  404 

functional  or  nervous  affections  of 

the,  423 
morbid  growths  in  the,  419 
necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of,  420 
ulcers  of  the,  418 
Lead-poisoning,  947 
Leucocytes,  64 
Leucocythecmia,  799 
Lichen,  1025 
Liquor  puris,  69 

Liver,  acute  inflammatory  affections  of 
the.  7n7 
affections,  chronic,  general  diagno- 
sis of,  787 
general  prognosis.  790 
general  treatment,  791 
and  appendages,  diseases  of,  747 
chronic  diseases  of  the,  765 
cirrhosis  of,  774 
congestion  of  the,  755 
-fluke,  749 
hydatid  tumor  of  the,  768 


Liver,  lardaceous,  767 
Local  diseases,  118,  310 
Lock-jaw,  939 
Locomotor  ntaxy,  992 
Lumbago,  260 
Lung,  gangrene  of  the,  461 
Lungs,  cancer  of,  507 

cirrhosis  of,  454 

diseases  of,  427 

emphysema  of,  463 

inflammation  of.  441 

and   pleursB,  general   diagnosis  of 
affections  of  the,  524 

rare  formations  in,  509 
Lupus,  1032 
Lymph,  68 
Lysis,  103 


Macular,  144 

Malaria  or  marsh-miasm,  239 

origin,  propagation,  and  modifying 
influences.  239 

nature,  240 

mode  of  entrance,  240 

preventive  treatment,  241 
Malignant  type  of  fever,  106 
Measles,  185 

symptoms,  186 

varieties,  188 

complications  and  sequeloe,  189 

diagnosis,  189 

prognosis.  189 

treatment,  190 

and  scarlatina,  hybrid  of,  191 
Mediastinal  tumors.  607 

diagnosis,  608 

treatment,  609 
Mediate  percussion,  623 
Medullary  cancer,  306 
Melasna,  57,  664 
Melansemia,  96 
Melanotic  caqcer,  508 
Meningitis,  acute,  simple,  or  primary, 
952 
symptoms,  953 
treatment,  1003 

chronic,  978 

rheumatic,  960 

tubercular,  956 
Menorrhagia,  57 
Mensuration  of  chest,  352 
Mercurial  stomatitis,  315 

tremors,  949 
Metamorphosis,  576 

fatty,  87 

causes,  90 
effects,  89 
Miasmatic  diseases,  126 
Micrococci,  123 
Microsoaires,  124 
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Microzymes,  123 
Migraine  or  megrim,  010 
Miliary  tubercle,  299 
Mineral  degeneration,  92 
Mitral  murmurR,  385 

obstraction,  6A2 

regargitation,  561 
Mixed  types  of  kidney  diseases,  858 
Molluscum  contagiosam,  1039 
Moore's  test.  820 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  spleen,  802 
Morbilli,  185 
Mortification,  71 

Mouth  and  tongue,  affections  of,  311 
Mucin,  69 

Mucoid  degenerntion,  97 
Mucous  laryngitis,  407 

membrane  relaxed,  338 
Mulberry  rash,   144 
Mumps,  321 
Muscular  and   tendinous  rheumatism. 

258 
Muscular  n trophy,  progressive,  1006 
Myalgia,  258 

symptoms,  258 

varieties,  259 

treatment,  260 
Myelitis,  acute,  988 

chronic,  989 
Myeloid  tumors,  509 
Myocarditis,  acute,  558 


Nasal  diphtheria.  223 
Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  larynx,  420 
Nematodes,  characters  of,  740 
Nephritis,  desquamative,  acute,  846 
chronic,  852 

interstitial,  chronic,  854 

suppurative,  841 
Nervous  diseases,  organic,  general  diag- 
nosis of,  994 
general  prognosis,  1002 
general  treatment,  1003 

dyspepsia,  657 

system,  diseases  of  the,  884 
Neuralgia,  907 

symptoms,  909 

varieties,  910 

treatment,  913 
Neuritis,  chronic  optic,  891 
New  formations,  intestinal;  720 
Noma,  314 


(Edema,  47,  457 

of  the  disk,  890 

glottidis,  423 
G*'dematous  laryngitis,  407 
Q:^sophagus,  affections  of,  341 

chronic  affections  of,  343 


(Esophagus,    functional    derangements, 
433 

organic  diseases,  344 

general  diagnosis.  347 

treatment,  348 
(Esophagismus,  343 
(Esophagitis,  acute,  342 
Omodynia,  259 
Optic  neuritis,  chronic,  891 
Osteoid  tumors,  509 

Pain,  points  to  ascertain  about,  35 
Piilptition,  352 
Palpitation,  544 

exciting  causes,  544 

symptoms,  546 

diagnosis,  547 

treatment.  547 
Palsy,  muscular,  899 
Pancreas,  diseases  of  the.  804 

special  affections  of  the.  805 
Pancreatitis,  805 
Pandemic  wave,  128 
Papillary  stomatitis,  312 
Paralysis  agitans,  1009 

facial,  902 

general,  899 

glosso-laryngeal,  1013 

in  connection  with  the  eye,  903 

laryngeal,  426 

muscular,  899 

of  a  part,  treatment  of,  905 

of  children,  essential,  1010 

sensory,  915 

uses  of  electricity  in,  9U6 
Paraplegia,  901 
Parasitic  growths,  860 

stomatitis.  313 
Parenchymatous  inflammation,  318 
Parotid  bubo,  323 
Parotitis.  321 
Passive  byperremio,  45 
Pemphigus,  1022 
Percussion,  353 

sounds  of,  363 
Perforation  of  intestines,  157 
Pericardial  hemorrhage,  592 

murmurs,  387 
Pericarditis,  acute,  548 

symptoms,  549 

physical  signs,  551 

diagnosis,  552 

termination.  553 

treatment,  553 
Pericardium,   acute   inflammations  of. 
548 

adherent,  559 

chronic  affections  of  the,  558 

clinical  phenomena  connected  with 
the,  530 
Perihepatitis,  761 
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nephritis,  845 
nearitis,  891 

toneum,  diseuMS  of  the,  627 
dropsy  of  the,  639 
morbid  growths  in  the,  636 
itonitis,  acute,  627 

anatomical  characters,  628 
symptoms,  629 
diagnosis,  631 
prognosis,  632 
treatment,  632 
chronic,  634 

treatment,  636 
typhlitis,  689 
ussis,  395 
is.  232 
it  mal,  927 
ri faction,  92 
er*s  patches,  155 
ryngea,  327 

ryngitis,  follicular,  330 
ynx,  paralysis  of  the,  905 
legmosia  dolens,  618 
symptoms,  619 
effects,  619 
treatment,  619 
Ifchiriasis,  1034 
Miisis,  481 
I  etiology,  481 

I  pathology,  484 

acute.  487 

treatment,  488 
chronic,  488 

symptoms,  491 
physical  signs,  495 
varieties.  497 
diagnosis,  499 
prognosis,  499 
treatment,  501 
fibroid.  454 
fsical  examination  explained,  34 
of  the  chest,  349 
imentary  degeneration,  94 
^riasis  rubra,  1028 
simplex,  1028 
:ne.  232 
ques  molles,  155 
dures,  155 

tic  and  papular  inflammation  of 
in,  1025 

ra,  dropsy  of  the,  520 
hemorrhage  into  the,  521 
Bnrae,  diseases  of,  427 

general  diagnosis  of  affections 
524 
table,  526,  527 
nrisy,  510 
anatomical  characters,  510 
symptoms,  512 
physical  signs,  514 
diagnosis,  516 


the 


of, 


Pleurisy,  treatment,  517 
Pleurodynia,  259 
Pneumonia,  441 

acute  croupous,  441 

anatomical  characters,  443 
symptoms,  444 
physical  signs,  447 
termination  and  duration,  448 
prognosis,  449 
diagnosis,  449 
treatment,  449 
catarrhal,  452 

pathological    and    anatomical 

characters.  452 
symptoms,  453 
treatment,  454 
chronic  or  interstitial,  454 
disseminated  or  lobular,  452 
lobar,  441 
Pneumopericardium,  592 
Pneumothorax,  521 
physical  signs,  523 
treatment,  524 
Podagra,  264 
Primary  laryngeal  form  of  diphtheria, 

223 
Prognosis,  38 
Prosopalgia,  910 
Prurigo,  1026 
Psoriasis,  1027' 
Ptyalism.  324 

Pulmonary  artery  and  branches,  throm- 
bosis in  the,  617 
collapse,  478 
compression,  478 
Pulmonary  congestion,  457 
symptoms.  460 
physical  signs,  460 
prognosis,  461 
treatment,  461 
consumption,  481 
disease,  566 
Pulmonary  sounds,  3^3 

artery  murmurs,  386 
Pus.  69 
Pyaemia,  613 
Pyelitis.  842 

symptoms,  844 
Pyloric  obstruction,  678 
Pyonephrosis,  842 
Pyrexia,  101 
Pythogenic  feyer,  152 


Questioning  of  patients  necessary,  34 
Quinsy,  330 


Rabies,  937 
Rachitis,  rickets,  283 
etiology,  283 
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Rachitis,  anatomical  characters,  284 

symptoms,  286 

treatment,  289 
Rales.  370 

classification  of,  371 
Red  softening,  891 
Relapsing  fever,  169 

symptoms,  169 
relapse,  172 
temperature,  172 
complications  and  seqoelse,  172 
diagnosis.  172 

distinctions  from  typhas,  173 
terminations,  173 
treatment,  174 

type  of  fever,  104 
Remittent  fever,  246 

type  of  fever,  104 
Renal  abscess,  841 

casts,  827 

congestion,  839 

embolism,  841 

tamors,  828 
Respiration,  movements  of.  359 

sounds  of.  367 
Respiratory  organs,  diseases  of  the,  390 
Retinitis,  891 
Retrooedent  gout,  209 
Rheumatic  fever,  248 

causes,  249 

anatomical  characters,  249 

symptoms.  249 

cumplications,  251 

diagnosis,  252 

treatment,  253 
Rheumatic  meningitis,  960 
Rheumatism,  248 

gonorrhooal,  261 

muscular,  258 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,  262 
Rhonchi,  370 
Ringworm.  1036 
Rose,  the.  213 
Roseola,  1017 
Rotheln.  191 
Rubeola,  185 


St.  Anthony's  fire,  213 

St.  Vitus' s  dance,  933 

Salivary  glands,  affioctionfl  of,  321 

Salivation,  324 

Sanguineous  apoplexy,  966 

Sarcomatous  tumors,  509 

Saturnism,  947 

treatment,  949 
Scabies,  1034 
Scapulodynia,  259 
Scarlatina,  175 
Scarlet  fever,  175 

symptoms,  176 


Scarlet  fever,  eruptive  stage,  177 

state  of  throat,  177 

desquamative  stage,  178 

varieties,  179 

complications  and  sequelss,  181 

diagnosis,  182 

prognosis,  183 

treatment,  183 
Sciatica,  912 
Scirrhus  cancer,  806 
Scorbutus,  scurvy,  275 

anatomical  characters,  276 

symptoms,  276 

diognosis,  278 

treatment,  278 

varieties,  282 
Scrivener's  palsy,  1008 
Scrofulosis,  298 
Scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands,  878 

of  the  intestines,  723 
Sebaceous  glands,  1038 
Semeiology,  31 
Sensory  paralysis,  915 
Septicfemin,  613 
Sequel 8B.  36 
Serum,  67 

Shaking  palsy,  1009 
Sick-headache,  910 
Signs  of  cavities  in  lung,  496 
Skin,  diseases  of  the,  1014 

new  formations  of  the,  1032 

papular  inflammation  of  the,  1025 

pigmentary  changes  of  the.  1033 

parasitic  diseases  of  the,  1034 
Small-pox,  191 

anatomical  characters,  192 

symptoms,  193 

eruption,  194 

secondary  fever,  196 

varieties,  196 

inoculated,  199 

complications  and  sequelae,  200 

diagnosis,  200 

prognosis,  201 

treatment,  202 
Soft  cancer,  306 
Softening  of  the  brain,  972 

acute,  967 
SpansDmia,  610 
Spasm  of  the  glottis,  423 
Spasmodic  asthma,  473 
Special  causes  of  disease,  30 

valvular  diseases,  560 
Sphygmograph,  description  of  the,  537 
Sphygmographic  tracing,  a,  537,  53H 
Spinal  cord  and  membranes,  diseases  ot 
the.  986 

diseases,  treatment  of,  1005 

congestion,  990 

hemorrhage,  991 

meningitis,  acute,  986 
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lal  meningitis,  ehronic,  987 

»n,  diseaMt  of  the,  7\Ki 

hypertrophy  of  the,  799 

other  morbid  conditions  of  the,  802 
mitis,  798 
iradic  diseases.  126 
lamoQs  diseases.  1027 

inflammations,  1027 
»mach,  cancer  of  the,  076 

symptoms,  A76 

and  intestines,  diseases  of  the,  643 

spasm  or  cramp  of  the,  647 

nicer  of  the,  671 

latitis.  311 

forms  of,  311-315 
ipor,  895 

snticular  mottling,  144 
>mucou8  laryngitis,  407 

snssion,  376 
focatiTe  breast-pang.  540 
;ar,  tests  for,  819 
istroke,  950 
>paration,  69 
>pnrative  inflammation,  1023 

nephritis.  841 
>rarenal  capsules,  diseases  of  the,  808 
iatglands,  1U38 
»08is,  1039 

iptomatology.  31 

iptomatic  parotitis,  323 

iptoms,  mode  of  examination  for,  32 

icope,  542 

treatment,  544 
)hilis,  acquired,  1029 

congenital,  294 

constitutional,  291 
diagnosis.  296 
treatment,  297 

hereditary,  1029 
>hiUtic  disease,  780 

temic  veins,  thrombosis  in  the,  618 


ipeirorms.  description  of,  739 
rminations  of  disease,  30 

inns.  939 
lerniometer,  use  of,  133 

mode  of  use,  134 
loracic  aneurisms,  600 

symptoms,  601 

physical  signs,  602 

modes  uf  terminotion,  603 

diagnosis.  603 

treatment,  605 
lorax,  divisions  of,  350 

lines,  350 

regions,  351 

)at,  affections  of,  325 
rombotiis.  615 

arterial,  976 

cerebral.  972 


Thrombosis,  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
617 

in  the  systemic  reins,  618 
Thmsh.  313 

Thyroid  glands,  diseases  of  the,  881 
Tic-donlourenz,  910 
Tinea  tonsurans,  1035 

oircinata,  1036 

sycosis.  1036 

versicolor,  1030 

favosa,  1036 

decalvans,  1037 
Tongue,  paralysis  of  the,  904 
Ton:$illitis,  acute,  3S0 

course,  ko.,  332 

treatment,  332 
Torticollis,  259 

Trachea,  afieotions  of  the,  404 
Tracheal  sounds,  363 
Traumatic  hemorrhage,  58 
Treatment.  39 

therapeutic,  40 
Trichinosis,  745 
Tricuspid  murmurs,  386 

obstructions,  566 

regurgitation,  565 
Tubal  nephritis,  acute,  846 

chronic,  852 
Tubercle.  860 

of  the  brain,  981 

of  the  intestines.  723 
Tubercular  disease  of  the  glands,  878 

meningitis,  956 

ulceration  of  the  intestines,  723 
Tuberculosis,  298 

pathology,  301 
etiology,  302 
symptoms,  304 
diagnosis,  305 
treatment.  305 

of  the  liver,  780 
Tussive  resonance,  376 
Tympanitic  sounds,  363 
Typhlitis,  689 
Typhoid  fever,  152 

predisposing  causes,  153 

anatomical  characters,  154 

stages  of  softening  of  ulcer,  155 

of  cicatrization,  156 

symptoms,  159 

varieties,  163 

complications  and  sequelec,  164 

diagnosis,  164 

duration,  165 

treatment,  166 
Typhus  fever,  140 

anatomical  characters,  141 

eruptive  stage,  143 

course,  144 

state  of  defervescence,  146 

varieties,  147 
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Typhus  fever,  sequelSB,  147 
diagnosis,  148 
diseases    with  which   confounded, 

148 
duration,  148 
treatment,  149 


Ulceration,  71 

Ulcerations,  intestinal,  720 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  671 

Ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  320 

of  the  throat,  334 
Ursmia,  829 
Urea,  test  for,  816 
Uric  acid,  817 

Urinary  affections,  general  diagnosis  of, 
866 

general  prognosis,  869 

general  treatment,  871 

calculus,  863 

deposits,  821 

organs,  diseases  of  the,  814 
Urine,  examination  of  the,  34,  815 

microscopical  examination  of  the, 
821 
Urticaria,  1017 


Vaccina,  206 

Vaccination,  206 

Valves  and  orifices  of  heart,  affections 

of  the,  559 
Varicella,  212 
Variola,  191 
Varioloid.  199 
Veins,   clinical    phenomena   connected 

with  the,  540 


Venous  hypersemia,  44 
Vertigo,  893 
Vesical  catarrh.  865 
Vesicular  emphysema,  463 
Vims,  123 
Vitiligoidea,  1040 
Vocal  resonance,  374 
Vomiting,  648 

treatment,  650 


Wasting  palsy,  1006 
Water  canker,  314 
Waxy  disease,  98 

liver.  767 
White  mouth,  313 

softening  of  brain,  989 
Whooping-cough,  set  Hooping-cough. 
Writer's  cramp,  1008 


Xanthelasma,  1040 
Xeroderma,  1031 


Yellow  fever,  234 

anatomical  oharacten,  235 
symptoms,  235 
groups.  237 
diagnosis,  238 
treatment,  238 
tubercle,  299 


Zyme,  123 

Zymotic  disease,  J  26 
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Sr  ON  THB  DIAOHOSia^  PATHOIiOaT,  AND  TRBATMBNT 
EASES  OF  WOMEN.    Thiid  Edition,  Beviaed  and  Enlarged,  with  new 
ions.    In  Cloth,  $5.00;  In  Leather,       .....    $6.00. 

BHON  ON  THB  DISBA8B8  OF  THB  UVBR.    Their  Pathology 
Etment      .........    $1.50. 

AND  ON  THB  ACTION  OF  MBDIOINBS  IN  THB  878TBM. 

merican  Edition.  .......    $3.00. 

I  POCKBT  ANATOMIST.    For  the  Use  of  Students.    In  Cloth,   $1.00. 

In  pocket-book  form,      1.25. 

ON    THB    INJT7RIB8   AND    DI8BA8BS    OF    THB    JAW8. 

edition.   With  150  IlluatratioQS.  .....    $5.00. 

'8    MINOR    SUROBRT    AND    BANDAGING.    With  Numerous 
ions.  $2.25. 

ON  FCBTICIDB,  OR  CRIBflNAL  ABORTION.    Fourth  Edition, 
r  Covers,  $0.30;  In  Flexible  Cloth, $0.50. 

8*  81TRGICAL  DI8BA8B8  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Eklition $5.00. 

I.ND*8  ART  OF  PROIiONGINO  UFB.    Edited  by  EsAsmm  Wno 
D.,  F.  xv.  S.  ........    $1.25. 

»N'8  BARTH  A8  A  TOPICAL  APPLICATION  IN  SURGBRT. 

lustrations.  ........    $2.50. 

DBFBCT8  OF  8IGHT  AND  HBARING.    Second  Edition.    $1.25. 

r  HAND-BOOK  OF  PH78IOLOOT.    The  Eighth  Londoo  Editioo. 
1  Illustrations.     ........    $5.00. 

iN*8    DI8BA8B8    AND    INJURIBB    OF  TdB    B7B.    THBIR 

AL  AND  SURGICAL  TBEATMENT.    With  lUustrations.  .    $2.50. 

A    R0TTBN8TBIN    ON     DBNTAL     CARIB8.      With    Bliis- 

•  .......••     ^x.ov. 

GUIDB    TO    TRB    BZAMINATION     OF     X7RINB.      Third 
.  .  .    $0.75. 

ON  THB  TRBATMBNT  OF  8TPRILI8.  WITH  dUBClTTA- 

SUBLIMATE  INJECTIONa    With  Illustrations.  .  .    $2.25. 

ON  THB  VBB  AND  ABU8B  OF  TOBACCO.   .     .  $0.60. 

AND  PBPPBR*8  PRACTICAL  TRBATI8B    ON    THB    DIB- 
OF  CHILDBEN.      Filth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improyed.    Cloth,    $0.00. 

Leather,      7.00. 

NZIB   ON    GROWTHS    IN    THB    LARTNX.    With  NumerooB 
and  other  Illustrations.   •  •  •  ...    $3.00. 

INZIB  ON  TRB  LARTNCKMBCOPB  IN  DI8BA8B8  OF  THB 

lT,&c.,&c    With  Illustrations. $3.0a 

tNZIB*8  PHARMAOOFCHIA  OF  THB  H08PITAL  FOR  DI8- 
OFTHETHBOAT. $1.25. 


MACNAMARA'S    BetAIfUAL    OF    THB  DX8BA8XI8    OF   TBB  BTB. 

With  Colored  Plates  and  other  lUostratioiiB.    Second  Edition.  .  .    $5.00. 

MARSHALL'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THB  HUBetAIf  BOD7.    Its  Scnc^ 
ture  and  Functions.    With  193  Golorad  Illostrations.    2  vols,    doth,  .    $100(1 

MARSHALL'S    PH7SIOLOOICAL    DIAGRAMS.     Life^ize,  and  Beami- 

fiillj  Colored.    Prioe  of  the  Set,  nine  4ia|)B^  in  sheets,  .  .    $5Oj00l 

Handsomely  mounted  on  canvas,  with  Boilers,  and  varnished,  .  .    $60.0U. 

AN  EXPLANATORY  KBT  TO  THB  ABOVE.  .    I05Q. 

MARTIN'S  MANUAL  OF   MICROSCOPIC   MOUNTINa.     With  IUn»^ 
trations  on  Stone  and  Wood.    8vo.  ..•••.    $3Jtt. 

MAUNDER'S  OPERATIVE  ST7ROERT  ADAPTED  TO  THB  LIVIJIO 

AND  DEAD  SUBJECT.    Second  Edition.    IllustraUons.     .  .  .    $2^ 

MAXSON'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    Octavo.    Leather.  .    $4.0a 

MEADOWS'  MANUAL  OF  MID WIFBRT.     Including  the  Signs  and  Sjmp 
toms  of  Pregnancy,  Obstetric  Operations,  Ac    With  XUustratumSb       •  •    $3.00. 

MBNDBNHALL'S    MEDICAL    STUDENT'S    VADB-MBCUM.     TmA 

Edition,  Bevised  and  Enlarged,  with  224  Illustrations. ....    $150. 

MILLER  ON  ALCOHOL.  ITS  USB  ABO)  ABUSE. .  .    $OJ78k 

MILLER    ON    ALCOHOL.    AND    LIZARS    ON    TOBACCO.    The  Tvs 

Essays  in  One  Volume.    12bio.    .  .  .  •  •  .    $1JDQL 

MORFIT'S     CHEMICAL    AND    PHARMACEUTICAL     MANIPULA- 
TIONa    New  Edition,  with  over  SCO  Blustratlons.    P^paring. 

MURPHT'S  REVIEW  OP  CRBMISTRT  FOR  STUDENTS.     .    $L!S. 

NEW  SYDENHAM  SOCIETT  PUBLICATIONS.     Prospectuses  furaiibcd 
upon  application.    Per  annum.  ......    $1(U)0. 

OTT  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPS  AND  CANDLBS.    Witk 

rUustrations.  .......  .  .    $8i(l 

OVERMAN'S     PRACTICAL     MINBRALOOT.     A88A7INO    AMD 

MINING.    With  a  Description  of  the  Useful  Minerals,  Ac.     .  .  .    %l^ 


PAOBT'S  SURGICAL  PATH0L0O7.    Thiid  Londoo  Edilion.    With  K< 

ous  Ulustrations.    .  .  .  .  .  .'  • .  •  •    $7iO. 

PARKE'S  MANUAL  OF  PRACTZOAL  HTaZBNB.  Foaxth  Edite 
Enlarged  &  Improved  Octavo.      .......    I&IM. 

PARKER'S  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  8TPHILITIC  DISBA8B8. 

Fifth  Edition.        .........    $4i^ 

PENNSTLVANIA   HOSPITAL    REPORTS.    Vols.  1  and  X  ivlSeaad 

ld69.    With  lUuBtrations.    Per  volume,  .....    OJ^ 

PEPPER'S  CLINICAL  TRBATZSB  ON  RBLAPSZRO  FBVBB.  Qtktd 
Plates.    Preparing. 

PIBSSE'S  WHOLE  AMI  OF  •  PBBFUMBRT.  TIm  Metlwdi  of  oMriV 
the  Odon  of  Plants;  Manufiicture  of  Perfumes,  Ac^  Ac  S^Mn  tfie  Thisd  Lo^* 
EidiJiion.   ^l\:kimuto«xSoDa.     *•  •  •  •      .     •  •   *^ 
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fcRA'8  PHTSICIAN*S  PRESCRIPTION  BOOK.    From  the  Fifteenth 
n  Edition.    In  Cloth,  $1.25 ;  In  Leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pocket,         .    $1.50. 

ilCIAN'S  VISITING  LIST.  PUBLISHED  ANNUALLT.  ^ 

Sizes  and  Pbics. 

k  25  Patients  weekly.    Tucks,  pockets,  and  pencil,                                   .  $1.00. 

'                                     ...  1.25. 

.  1.50. 

.  2.00. 

.      2.50. 

•  •  •        O.UU. 

r  25  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pocketn,  etc,       .           •           .  $1.50. 
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OTT  ON  COPPER  MINING  AND  COPPER  ORB.  Ac    12mo.    $1.50. 

CE*S  PLASTIC  AND  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGBRT.    With  Numerous 
(rations.  .........    $4.50. 

ITOR*S  (BARNARD  S.)  PRACTICAL  PHARMAC7. 

ILIFPE'S    LECTURES    ON    EPILEPST.    PAIN.    PARALTSIS. 

OTHER  DisoRDEBS  OF  THE  Nervoub  Systebt.    With  Illustrations.     .    $2.00. 

•E'S  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.                         .    $1.50. 
E*S  ANALYSIS  OF  PHTSIOLOGT $1.50. 

GUARDS  HISTORT  OF  MEDICINE.  FROM  ITS  ORIGIN  TO 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    Octavo $4.00. 

RTS  ON  THI)  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE.  SURGERY.  Ac,  Ac, 

ired  for  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London.         ....    $2.00. 

rOLDS*    LECTURES   ON   THE   CLINICAL    USES    OF    IlLBC- 
5ITY.    Second  Edition 

ARDSOITS      PRACTICAL     TREATISE     ON     MECHANICAL 
TISTRY.    Second  Edition,  Enlai^ed.       .  .  .  .  .    $4.50. 

r*S  OBSTETRIC  MEMORANDA.    Fourth  Edition.      .  .    $0.50. 

A  0'CONNER*S  PHTSICIAN*S  DIAR7.  A  Monthly,  Semi-Annual, 
innual  Journal  and  Gash-Book  oomhined,  Ac       ....    $7.60. 

PLEISCH'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

ntroduction  to  the  Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.    With  208  Illustrations. 
linCloth,  $6.00;  in  Leather, $7.00. 

RT*S  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  THEORT  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

ICINE. 

RTSON*S  MANUAL  ON  EXTRACTING  TEETH.    Second  Edition, 
ed  and  Improved.    With  Illustrations.      .....    $1.50. 

R*S  SURGICAL  ANATOBTT.    By  Qajjtov,    With  niostrations. 

THE  GRAFT  THEORT  OF  DISEASE.    Demy  OcUvo.     .    $4.00. 

r*S  PHILOSOFHT  OF  MARRIAGE.    In  ita  Social,  Moral,  and  Phyai- 
slatioos.    12mo.       ...•••..    $L00. 


SANDERSON'S  PHTSIOLOOICAL  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THB  LABQ. 

RATOBY.    With  over  350  IlluRtratloiw  from  Original  Drawings.    2  TolnmeiL  S8.0U 

SANSOM  ON  CHLOROFORM.    Its  Action  and  Adminintration.    12ma    $2.00. 

SAVAGE'S  SUROBRT.  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGT.  AKD  SURGICAL 

AN  ATOMY  of  the  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORQANa    Colored  Plates.    Thiid  Editioo. 
Enlarged.    Preparing. 

SCANZONI'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THB  DISEASES  OP 

THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS  OF  WOMEN.    With  Illuslrationa.         .  .    $5.W. 

SCHULTZirS     LECTURE    DIAGRAMS    FOR    INSTRUCTION    IV 

PREGNANCY  AND  MIDWIFERY.    20  Large  Maps  or  DiagramR,  and  a  4ui  roL 
of  Letter-prew.    In  Sheets,  $15.00;  Mounted  on  Rollers,        .  .    $30.00. 

STILLE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY.     Second  Edition. 

STILLE'S  EPIDEMIC  MENINGITIS;  OR.  CBREBRO-SPINAL  MEH- 
INGITia    Octavo. $2.0a 

m 

STOKES  ,ON  THB  DISEASES  OF  THB  HBART  AND  AORTA.     $3.00l 

SWBRINGBN'S    PHARMACEUTICAL    DICTION  ART.     A  Lexicon  of 
Pharmaceutical  Science.  Cloth,  $6.00 ;  Leather,    ....  $7iML 

TAFT'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  OPERATIVE  DBNTI8TBT. 

Second  Edition.    Rerised.    Over  100  llluatrationa.    Octavo.  .  .  .    $4/j0. 

TANNER'S  PRACTICE  OF  MBDICINB.    Fifth  American,  fnwi  the  Saxik 
London  Edition.    Royal  Svo,  over  1100  pages.    In  Cloth,  $6.00;  in  Leather,     $7.00. 

TANNER'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   THB  DISEASES  OF  19- 
FANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    Third  F^Uon $150. 

TANNER'S    INDEX    OF    DISEASES    AND    THEIR    TREATMEHT. 

With  Formube  for  Medicines,  &c,  ix.    Octavo.  ....    $3.00. 

TANNER'S   MEMORANDA   OF   POISONS.    A  New  and  much  Enlarged 
Edition *         .  .  .  .  .  .    $0.75. 

TIBBITT'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITT.  Uluttrated.^W 

THOMPSON'S  DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE.     Fourth  Edition. 

THOMPSON'S    PRACTICAL     UTHOTOMT     AND     LITHOTRITT. 

Second  Edition.     .  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    S4.i^ 

THOROWGOOD  ON  ASTHMA.    Its  Nature,  Forms,  and  Treatment    Seoanl 
Edition.      . $1.7a 

TILT'S  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISBASB.    From  ikt 
Third  London  Edition.     ........    $3kfti. 

TOMBS'  DENTAL  SURGBRT.    Second  Editioo,  Revised  and  Enlai^ed.   SO 
Illustrations.  .........    $5j(M. 

TOTNBEE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THB  BAR.    A  New  Edition.    By  Jaxb 
HiNTON.    With  Illustrations.    Octavo.  ......    $aiUL 

TROUSSEAU'S    LBCTURBS    ON    CLINICAL    MBDICINB.    DBLIT- 

EBED  AT  THE  HOTEL-DIEU,  PARIS.    5  Volumes  Octavo.    Vok.   1,  2,  and  X 
$6.00  each ;  Vols.  4,  a  b,  each  .         * .  •  •  .    H-^ 

TUKHS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THB  INFLUBirOB  OF  THB  MOm 

\I?01i(TB.ie.^fiOI^X.    lisradoQ  Edition. tUH 


BR  SMITH'S  OBSf  BTRICS.     With  Illustrations.    Octavo.  v    $5.00. 

ON'S  CELL  DOCrriUNB:  ITS  HX8TORT.  PRBSBNT  STATB,  Ao. 

h  a  Colored  Plate,  and  Numerous  Illustrations.        ....    $2.00. 

;H0W'S  CBLLULAR  PATHOLOGT.  With  144  Engravings.  8vd.  $5.00. 
.KER  ON^INTERMARRIAQB.     WiUi  UlustraUons.     12mo.         .    $1.50. 

.TON*S  PRACTICAL  TRBATISB  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  B7B. 

:d  Edition.    300  Engravings,  and  20  Chromo-Lithographs.    Preparing. 

ID   ON   SOME    AFFECTIONS    OF    THE  LIVER  AND  INTBS- 

FAL  CANAL.    Octavo.         .......    $3.00. 

tlNGS  PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS.  Considered  chiefly  with  refer- 
i  to  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  American,  from  the  Third  London 
Lion.    In  Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,        ......    $6.00. 

»L'S  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  TEETH.  With  Special  Beference  to  their 
iomj  and  Physiology.    105  Illustrations.    In  Cloth,  $4.50;  in  Leather,    .    $5.50. 

iLS*  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  B7E.  Illustrated 
Ophthalmoscopic  Plates  and  Numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Third  London 
lion.    Cloth,  $6.60 ;  Leather,  ......    $7.50. 

iLS  ON  LONG,  SHORT,  AND  WBAK  SIGHT.  Third  Edition, 
h  Illustrations.    Octavo.        ....•••    $3.00. 

SON'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  HTOIENB  AND  8ANITART  8CIBNCE. 

h  Engraving)*,  &c.,  <&c.  .......    $3.00. 

SON'S  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  HAIR.  Seventh 
Lion.     ..........    $1.25. 

)DMAN  A  TIDT'S  HANDT-BOOK  OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE 
D  TOXICOLOGY.    Preparing. 

GHT  ON  HEADACHES.    Their  Causes  and  Cure.    12mo.  .  .    $1.25. 

THES'  PHYSICIAN'S  POCKET.  DOSE.  AND  STMPTOM-BOOK. 

I  Tenth  Edition.    In  Cloth,  $1.25 ;  in  Leather,  tucks,  with  pockets,  .    $1.50. 


NEW  BOOKS,  JUST  BEADY. 

C78SEAU*8  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.    Complete  in.  Two  VolomeB^  Oc- 
).    PriceinCloth,  $10.00;  in  Leather,         .  .  .    '       .  .$12.00. 

IRIS'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PRACTICAL   SURGBRT.    Octavo. 

$4.00. 

KNILL   A  TUKE'S    MANUAL    OF    P8TCHOLOGICAL    MEDI- 
AE.   The  Third  London  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged. 

PPARD'S  LECTURES  ON  MADNESS.    In  its  Medical,  Legal,  and 
ial  Aspects.      .........    $2.50. 

BT'S   LECTURB8  ON  DISEASES    AND    INJURIES    OF    THE 

R.    With  Illustrations. 

RKE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THB  TONGUE.    With  Dlustrations.    .    $5.00 

»MPSON    ON    THB  PREVENTATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  CAL- 
LOUS DISEASE $1.00. 

rSICIAN'S   VISITING  UST  FOR  1874.    See  Catalogue  for  Prices  and 
les. 

I  THIRD  RBVISBD  AND  BNLARGBD  BDITION  OF  SOBLBH"^ 
£LLS  ON  DISEASES  OF  TELE  EY£^  printed  in  Loonso^  xuoAaa  ^Sodt  kssn 
mediate  fapeonntandeiioe. 


Lindsay  &  Blakiston's. 

Miscellaneous  Publications, 


SCHAFF'S  NEW  GERMAN  HYMN  BOOK.    12mo.    Embocned  leather,     . 

Emboesed,  gilt  cdgen, 
ImitatioD  morocco,  . 
Turkey  extra  or  antique, 

SCHAFFS  NEW  GERMAN  HYMN  BOOK.    18mo.    Embossed, 

Embonsed,  gilt  cdgen, 
Imitation  Turkey,  . 
Turkey  gilt  or  antique, 

RCHAFF'S  NEW  GERMAN  HYMN  BOOK.    32mo.    Embossed, 

£mboft!«cd,  gilt  edp^. 
Imitation  morocco,  . 
Turkey  extra  or  antique, 

BGHAFF'S  CATECHISM.    With  proof  Texts  and  Notes.    Half  bound,  pec  duz.. 

Without  Texts  or  Notes.  " 

SCHAFF'S  GERMANY,  ITS  UNIVERSITIES,  THEOLOGY,  Ac.    Cloth, 

«H£RZOG'S  THEOLOGICAL  AND  ECCLFSIASTICAL  ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 
2  Yols.    Cloth,  $S  00 ;  Leather,  marble  edges 

•KURTZ'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY.    2  vols.,  demr  octavo, 

•KURTZ'S  MANUAL  OF  SACRED  HISTORY.     12mo.    Cloth, 

•KURTZ'S  BIBLE  AND  ASTRONOMY.    12mo.    Cloth 

BARNES.  — THE  A1X3NEMENT.    12ma.    Cloth, 

•C^UMMIN'S  LIFE  OF  MRS.  HOFFMAN.    16mo.    Cloth 

•KROTEL.— WHO  ARE  THE  BLESSED?    Cloth 

•KROTEL.  — LIFE  OF  MEIANCTHON.    With  Portrait.    Cloth, 

LUTHER'S  SMALL  CATECHISM.    Pennsylvania  Synod,  per  dozen. 

By  Mann  and  Krotrl 

•ANSPACH.  —  THE  TWO  PILGRIMS.    12mo.    Cloth, 

•MORRIS.  — THE  BLIND  GIRL  OF  WITTENBERG.    12mo.    Cloth. 

•MORRIS.  — CATHARINE  DE  BORA.    With  a  Portrait    16mo.    Cloth. 

•MORRIS.  — QUAINT  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  CONCERNING  LUTHER,  . 

•STOEVF^'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MUHLENBEliG.    Cloth. 

•AFRAJA;  OR,  LIFE  AND  LOVE  IN  NORWAY.  A  Norwegian  and  Lapland 
Tale.  TransUted  fmm  the  German  of  Theodore  Mugge,  by  Edward  Joy 
M0RRI8,  author  of  **  Travels  in  the  East,"  Ac.,  dec.     12mo.    Cloth,     . 

•MATHIAS'S  LEGISLATIVE  MANUAL.    16mo.    Cloth,  .... 

SMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY.    Octavo.    Hoth,    . 

•ANIMAI^  OF  THE  BIBLE.    Oblong  quarto.    Colored  plates. 

THE  FLOUNCED  ROBE,  AND  WHAT  IT  COST.  With  Froutispieoe.  16mo. 
Cloth 

SCHOOL. 
•RUSSELL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    12mo.    Half  roan, 

•BDBSELL'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    12mo.    Half  roan 

ntUBBELL'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.    12mo.    Half  n>ao. 
•BPSBELL'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME.    12mo.    Half 
^WILLEMENT'S  CATECHISM  OF  FAMIUARJBHtfPB.    Half 
nCBS.  TUTHILL'S  LITTLE  GEOGRAPHY,  P^       ^^flehoob  And  B^ 
Hftlf  rawk. 
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